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RULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  enquiry  in 
Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate 
Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Members, 
and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated  by  a 
member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be  admitted  by 
the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  connected 
with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in  Devonshire, 
may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association;  and  persons  not  resident  in  the 
county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Haif- 
a-guinea, or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's  ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in  July 
and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous  Annual 
Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shall  be  elected 
at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any  Members 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to  assist  in  making 
such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  aifairs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Association,  excepting 
Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding  Members  : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the  offices 
of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General  and  Local  Secre- 
taries, and  Secretaries  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council 

{b)  Authors  of  papers  which  have  been  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  General 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management  of  the  afifairs  of 
the  Association,  and  the  performing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the  Council, 
may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to  be  held  at 
Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present  determination,  by 
notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  addressed  to  every  other 
member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten  clear  days  previously,  specifying 
the  purpose  for  which  such  extraordinary  meeting  is  convened. 
Ko  matter  not  so  specified,  and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be 
determined  at  any  extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected;  but 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers,  not  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the  close 
of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings,  shall  have 
forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be  competent  for 
him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association  after 
they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance  he  has  in  hand,  and 
the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be  in  arrear,  with  the  sums 
due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same. 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be  two 
years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  mouth  before  each 
Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the  Kules,  a  Financial 
Statement^  a  List  of  the  Members,  the  Eeport  of  the  Council,  the 
President's  Address,  and  such  Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  eztenso, 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  shaJl  be  decided  by  the  Council 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion  of 
printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Copyright  of  a  paper  read  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  same  which  have  been 
provided  at  his  expense,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Author ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed 
elsewhere,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November 
next  after  the  paper  is  read. 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published,  receive 
twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own  expense.  All 
arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be  made  by  the  Authors 
with  the  Printers  to  the  Association. 
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28.  If  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  TransactioDs 
be  sent  to  Authors  for  correction,  and  are  retained  by  them 
beyond  four  days  for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  marked  thereon  by  the  printers,  but  not  including  the  time 
needful  for  transmission  by  post,  such  proofs  shall  be  assumed  to 
require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  extra  charges  for  small  type,  and  types  other 
than  those  known  as  Koman  or  Italic,  and  for  the  Author's  correc- 
tions of  the  press,  in  any  paper  published  in  the  Transactions, 
amount  to  a  greater  sum  than  in  the  proportion  of  ten  shillings 
per  sheet,  such  excess  shall  be  borne  by  the  Author  himself,  and 
not  by  the  Association ;  and  should  any  paper  exceed  four  sheets, 
the  cost  beyond  the  cost  of  the  four  sheets  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Author  of  the  paper. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  receive  gratuitoudy  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annually, 
by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  but  who  shall  not 
be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council. 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to  its 
delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume;  and  the  Transactions  of 
each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock  of  each 
*  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of  each  *  Part  * 
specified;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions 
next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial  statement. 

5.  The  Greneral  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life-Members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfactory,  in  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  CoimciL 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shall  deposit  at 
interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  all 
uninvested  Compositions  received  from  existing  Life- Members,  all 
uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from  other  sources  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  after  providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for 
payment  at  the  said  Meeting. 
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8.  The  General  Secretary,  on  learning  at  any  time  between  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council  that  the  General  Treasurer  has  a  balance 
in  hand  of  not  less  than  Forty  Pounds  after  paying  all  Accounts 
which  the  Council  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  shall  direct  that  so 
much  of  the  said  balance  as  will  leave  Twenty  Pounds  in  the 
Treasurer's  hand  be  deposited  at  Interest  at  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  Ashburton. 

9.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  spend  any  sum 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  per  annum  in  employing  a  clerk  for 
such  work  ajs  he  finds  necessary. 

10.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the  close 
of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to  each  Member 
newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of  the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art, 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of 

July,  ,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  on  the 

nomination  of 

The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  in  due  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Association, 
Meanwhile  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements  : — 

(1)  Every  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due 
in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice  in  writing  or  personally  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are  regarded  as 
Members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Address  is — P.  F.  S.  Amert,  Esq.,  Druid,  Ashburton. 
— I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon,  Sec. 

11.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Eeports  and  Papers  shall 
have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

12.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association 
must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all  Heports 
intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and 
prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council,  must,  together 
with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used  in  illustrating  them  in  the 
said  Transactions,  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the 
Authors  all  such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuit- 
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able  to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illostrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  shall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said  Reports  of 
Committees,  to  the  Association's  printers,  who  shall  return  the 
same  so  that  they  may  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not 
later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any 
of  the  said  Papers  and  Eeports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall 
lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing  on 
that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a 
greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with 
the  other  documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make 
as  many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sum 
of  60  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing  Life 
Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as  may  be  lying 
at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  iu  the  Treasurer's  hands ; 
this  *  sum '  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not 
exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the 
printers'  charge  for  corrections  of  the  press ;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Eesolu- 
tions  passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  said  Winter  Meeting;  and  'the 
number  of  Papers  selected  by  the  Council  shall  not  be  greater  than 
will,  with  the  Keports  of  Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Reports 
and  Papera 

13.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  iN'on-Members,  and 
accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Programme  below 
those  f urmshed  by  Members  themselves. 

14.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

15.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers  for 
reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  authors ;  but  the  place  of 
a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme  has  been  settled  by 
the  Council 

16.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of  a  question  on 
which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or  Committee  to 
prepare  a  report. 
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17.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by  Circular, 
sent  by  the  Greneral  Secretary  to  each  Member  of  the  Council  not 
leas  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

18.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in  illustrating  them, 
on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which 
they  were  read. 

19.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  not  to  print  in  extenao  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  following  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read;  and  abstracts  of  such 
Papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

20.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Council  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his  judgment  the  said  Paper 
may  require. 

21.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and  shall  return 
every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type,  btit  not 
be/ore.  They  shall  be  returned  intact,  provided  they  are  written 
on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

22.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has  been 
read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to  without  the  written 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and  no  additions 
shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or  postsciipts, 
or  both. 

23.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other  place  shall 
have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting. 

24.  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  '  Part '  of  the 
Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be 
increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50  per  cent,  on  the  original 
price. 

25.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may  reprint 
any  Committee's  Eeport  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  said  Committee,  or 
of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving,  in  each  case,  a  written 
permission  to  do  so  iitom  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
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bat  not  otherwise;  that  the  said  printer  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Secretary,  for  the  Association,  sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of 
each  half  sheet  of  eight  pages  of  which  the  said  Eeport  consists ; 
that  any  number  of  copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact 
multiples  of  fifty,  shall  be  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of 
pages  less  than  eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eighty 
shall  be  regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Reprints  shall 
have  on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 

the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
said  Report  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  printer's  errors  and  changes  in  the  pagination  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said  Reprint  shcdl  be  in  every 
other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the  said  Report  as  printed  in  the 
said  Trausactions  without  addition^  or  abridgment,  or  modification 
of  any  kind. 

26.  The  Greneral  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  after  each 
Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer  and  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting,  that,  in  making 
or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  avoid  and  discourage  everything 
calculated  to  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  General  and  Council 
Meetings,  or  to  disturb  the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

27.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed  after 
the  '  Rules '  in  the  Transaction& 

28.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  service  for 
the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next  before 
the  President's  Address. 

29.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies'  Tickets  intending  to 
dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  on  forms  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided ;  no  other  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  dinner,  and  no 
names  shall  be  received  after  the  Monday  next  before  the  dinner. 

30.  Members  admitted  by  the  General  Secretary  during  the 
interval  between  two  Annual  General  Meetings,  and  who  decide 
when  admitted  to  compound  for  the  Annual  Contributions,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  Association  during 
the  Association's  year  then  current,  provided  their  compositions  are 
paid  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  January,  but  shall  not  be  thus 
entitled  if  their  compositions  are  paid  between  that  date  and  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Aa  presented  to  the  General  Meeting^  at  South  Molton,  July  Slat,  1894* 


The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Torquay,  on  Tuesday,  July  25th,  and  following  days. 
At  2  p.m.  the  Council  met  at  the  Bath  Saloons,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business.  Subsequently  at 
4  p.m.,  well  nigh  a  hundred  members  and  associates  assembled 
in  the  smaller  Saloon,  when  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  F.  Splatt) 
formally  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Association,  on  this, 
its  second  visit  to  Torquay.  Words  of  welcome  were  added 
by  Mr.  Karkeek,  President  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  who  remarked  that  the  invitation  to  the  Association 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Torquay  this  year  was  the  joint  invitation  of 
the  new-bom  borough,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  Brushfield  delivered  his 
Introductory  address. 

On  Wednesday  at  11  a.nL  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  following  Programme  of  Papers  commenced,  and  was 
continued  until  4  p.m. 

^'orsL^&i^^^dr:"'**" }  •^-  ^-««^  ^.  --.  '•- 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  I  »  ^   r7.„^ijL^, 
Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms  ]^'  ^'  ^^^^^V- 

Eleventh  Report  of  the  Committee  on  )  ©   »  «    j . 

the  Climate  of  Devon  .        .  J  ^-  -^^  '^^  ^^^^J- 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on )  J.  Brooking  Rowe^  F.8.A.,  F.L.S. 
Devonshire  Records    .        •        .]  R,  W.  Cotton, 

The  Story  of  Torbay  .        •        .        ,    P.  Q,  Karkeek ,  m.r.o.8. 

The  Climate  of  Torquay    .        .        .A,  Chandler,  f.r.met.soo. 

Devonshire  Dialect    .        .        .        ,     W,  F,  Collier, 

The  Devonshire  Domesday         .        ,    Sir  F,  Pollock,  bart. 

On  the  Association's  English  Version  \  „.    ,  «   t,,,^^  ^  ,     „  ^  „ 
of  the  Devonshire  Domesday       .  /  '^*^ '''  ^*  ^'^^>  ^•^•'  '  ^'^' 
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Syon  Abbey Rev.  J.  S,  Bums. 

The  Manrood  Lbt  of  Briefs,  1714  to  |  ^  j.  ^^j^  ^,^^ 

Wills,  the  Australian  Explorer  .        .     T.W.  WindMU. 

*"°wf.?I^^'"  T"^.    °".  ^™"*'|)/.  M.  Martin.  c.E. 

The  Author   of  "The  Worthies   of»  ur.„.,^„  t^„ 
DeTon,"  and  the  Prince  FamUy  .  /  ^^"^^  ^"^ 

^  *df  Visitation  of  St  ^«l-\^nigUB^.M<msignx^Brovmlow,u.K. 
^^^^"^'T^  ^"  Antiquities  of  I  y  j^^  Brus\fidd  m.d. 

John  Tucker   Parish  Clerk  of  Cora-  J  ^     g  ^  ^  ^ 

worthy,  Devon,  and  Antiquanan  /  ^-..-w,  -.«. 

Place-name,  in  Vol  I.  of  the  Publica- 1  j^    Bumard. 

^oftheDartmoor  Preservation  j  ^^,,,^  ^  ^„^_  ^^^  ^^^  , 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Bounds  of  the  \ 

Forest  of  Dartmoor,  with  special  (  j?^,  m  nr  wt,»1a  x.  a 
reference  to  the  Parishes  of  Ttrow.(^-  ^'  ^'  WhaU,u,K. 
leigh,  Gbagford,  and  Gidleigh      .  ) 

Arts  and  Crafts  on  Dartmoor  in  the  year )  j  -pj^.jj . 
when  Queen  Victoria  was  Crowned  /  •''  ^^^''^P^' 

The  Stone  Rows  of  Dartmoor — Part  ii.    R,  N".  Worthy  F.o.s, 

An  Unfrequented  Comer  of  Devon     .     J.  M,  Martin^  o.E. 

^  ^"-^hetHv"'  ^T°°  Bibliography  j  ^  j  j^^  ^^^ 
At  Last J.  Phillips, 

From  four  o'  clock  to  six,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  gave  a 
highly  successful  garden  party  at  their  residence,  The  Elms, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  vicinity  being  invited  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  Associatioa  The  Mayoress  received  her  guests  on 
the  lawn,  whence  they  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  which  surround  the  house  on  all  sides.  Light 
refreshments  were  served,  and  a  string  band  was  in  attend- 
ance. Before  dispersing  a  successful  photograph  of  the  party 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dinham. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  p.m.,  the  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  and  was  well  attended.  The  President 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  dinner  and  service  were  of  the 
highest  class. 

On  Thursday,  at  10  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
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papers  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  shortly  after  3  p.m., 
when  the  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held. 

In  the  evening  the  Members  were  entertained  at  a  most 
successful  Conversazione  in  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  given  by  the  President  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated, 
the  exhibits  were  varied  and  numerous,  and  the  music  and 
refreshments  of  a  high  order.  All  that  could  be  done  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  guests  was  done  by  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  their  stafif. 

Two  excursions  had  been  arranged  for  Friday — one  to 
Ilsham  and  Kent's  Cavern,  the  other  to  Berry  Pomeroy 
Castle,  by  way  of  Cockington;  but  owing  to  lack  of  interest, 
the  former  was  abandoned,  and  although  but  a  small  number 
joined  in  the  latter,  it  was  thorouglily  enjoyed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hex  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  all.  The 
party  first  proceeded  to  Cockington  Court,  where  Mrs.  Mallock 
kindly  welcomed  them,  escorting  tbem  round  the  Church, 
and  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  of  the  house. 
Compton  Castle  was  next  visited,  and  at  Marldon  a  halt  was 
made  to  see  the  Church.  On  arriving  at  Berry  Pomeroy,  the 
Castle  was  visited,  and  the  ramble  through  and  about  the 
place  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  return  journey  was  made  by 
way  of  Paignton. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  South  Molton,  the  following  were  elected 
oflBcers  for  the  occasion : 

President:  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  m.a.  Vice- 
Presidents:  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Torquay,  A.  E. 
Shapland,  Esq.  J.p. ;  The  Town  Council  of  South  Molton; 
C.  C.  S.  Bland,  Esq,  m.a.  ;  T.  N.  Brushfield,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  Rev. 
H.  M.  Burdett,  m.a.  ;  Dudley  J.  C.  Bush,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  Reg.  S. 
Crosse,  Esq. ;  E.  C.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  m.f.h.  ;  Fred.  Day,  Esq., 
F.G.s. ;  Viscount  Ebrington,  D.L.,  j.p.,  c.c.  ;  Rev.  Marsden 
Gibson,  M.A. ;  Dr.  Hatherly,  R.N.,  j.p.  ;  Rev.  F.  King,  m.a.  ; 
Rev.  Preb.  Matthews,  B.A.,  j.p.  ;  Dr.  Pollock,  B.A.,  m.b.,  &c.  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Poltimore,  P.O.,  d.l.,  j.p.  ;  R.  Louis  Riccard, 
Esq. ;  T.  Sanders,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.E. ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Seymour, 
M.A.;  A.  F.  Terrell  Shapland,  Esq.;  Rev.  H.  G.  Southcomb,  M.A.; 
Rev.  J.  Vowler  Tanner,  B.A.,  D.L.,  j.p.;  Rev.  C.  P.  Whitaker,  M.A, 
Hon.  Treasurer:  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Esq.,  Druid,  Ashburton; 
Hon.  Local  Treasurer :  Mr.  Thomas  Chappel,  South  Molton. 
Hon.  Secretary :  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  m.a.,  f.c.p.s.,  Clayhanger, 
Tiverton.  Hon.  Local  Secretary :  A.  E.  Shapland,  Esq.,  j.p., 
South  Molton. 
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The  Coxmcil  have  published  the  President's  Address, 
together  with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  Beports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association;  also  the  Treasurer's  Beport,  a  List  of 
Members,  and  the  Bules,  Standing  Orders,  and  Bye- Laws; 
they  have  since  added  an  Index,  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  P. 
O.  Hutchinson,  and  a  Table  of  Corrections. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  Societies:  The  Boyal 
Society,  linnsean  Society,  Geological  Society,  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Boyal  Institution 
(Albemarle  Street),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Devon  and 
Exeter  Institution  (Exeter),  Plymouth  Institution,  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  North  Devon  Athenaeum  (Barn- 
staple), Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (Truro),  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History, 
Cromwell  Boad),  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford),  and  the 
University  Library  (Caipbridge). 
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Treasurer's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 


Becetpttf, 


Arrears  of  Contributions  for  1891-92 
Arrears  of  Contributions  for  1892-93 
Annual  Contributions  for  1898-94 
Prepaid  Contributions  for  1894-95 
Life  Compositions 
Ladies*  Tickets 
Sale  of  "  Transactions  "— 
1  copy  for  1892     • 

1  ditto    1893     . 

Sale  of  ''Devonshire  Domesday 

2  copies  of  Part  I. 
2  ditto  Part  II. 
2  ditto  Part  III. 
2  ditto  Part  IV. 
2  ditto  Part  V. 
1  copy  of  Part  VL 

1  ditto     Part  VII. 

2  copies  of  Part  VIIL 
1  copy  of  Part  IX. 
100  complete  sets . 

1  Index  to  Volume  for  1886 
1  ditto  1887 

1  ditto  1888 

2  ditto  1889 
1  ditto  1890 
1              ditto  1891 

Dividends  on  Consols  to  July  Slst,  1894 
Balance  due  to  Treasurer  • 


;C  X. 

d. 

2  12 

6 

7  17 

6 

149  2 

0 

9  9 

0 

15  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

w 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

85 

0 

0 

36  18 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

.   8 
.  42 

3 

0 

18 

6 
2 

8 

£274 

2  10 

Annual  Contributions  unpaid,  due  July  26th,  1892  . 
Ditto  ditto  July  25th,  1893  . 


5    5    0 
19  19    0 


/  have  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts  toith  the  Vouchers^  and  found  them 

correct,  this  2%ih  day  of  September,  1894. 

{Signed)  ROBERT  C.  TUCKER, 

for  Edward  Applbton,  Auditor, 
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during  the  year  ending  Slst  July,  1894. 


(CjqpenHitiire. 

Balance  doe  to  Treasurer,  July  25th,  1898 
BrendoD  and  Son,  Printing  ** Transactions,''  vol.  xxt, 

for  1893  . 

Ditto  Index  to  yol.  xxiv.,  1892 

Ditto  Cards,  Circulars,  &c. 

Ditto  Postage  and  Carriage  of  Parcels 

Ditto  Stationery       • 

Torquay  Directory,  Printing  Programmes  . 
Hon.  General  Treasurer,  Petty  Expenses    . 
Hoc  General  Secretary,  Petty  Expenses    • 
Hon.  Greneral  Secretary's  Assistant 
Hire  of  Room  for  Winter  Meeting  of  Council 
Interest  on  Temporary  Loan       • 


50    2    4 


188    9 

2  17 

7    0 

15  10 

0    9 


0 
6 
6 

0 
0 


209    6  0 

0  15  0 

1  19  11 
6  8  7 
5  0  0 
0  6  0 
0    5  0 


^274    2  10 


(5i^?ujrf) 


P.  F.  S.  AMERY,  Hm,  General  TrcMurcr. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  PBOPERTY  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

July  Slat,  1894. 


^ 

..   <i. 

FunJod  TroiKirty,  ConsoU 

soo 

0    0 

Arroirs  of  Annunl  Contribatioos  (TalQDd  at) 

10 

0    0 

"  TranBinMiooa 

in  Stock,  ises  ...  70  copi 

»  «t  2«.  Od. 

7 

0    0 

1894  ...  88 

3s.  Od. 

12 

18    0 

18S5  ...  81 

2»  Bd. 

10 

2    6 

1866  ...  61 

Ss.  0>1. 

9 

3    0 

„           1867  ...  61 

8s.  Od. 

18 

6    0 

1888   ...   S6 

9s.  6d. 

11 

14     0 

1870  ...  18 

69.  Od. 

6 

8    0 

1871  ...  14 

83.  Pd. 

5 

12    0 

„           1873  ...  25 

9».  Od. 

7 

10    0 

1671  ...  82 

8a.  9d. 

13 

12    0 

1S76  ...  12 

10s.  Od. 

6 

0    0 

1878  ...  16 

16b.  Od. 

11 

6    0 

1877  ...  18 

9b.  8d. 

8 

11     0 

1878  ...     4 

IBs.  Od. 

2 

8    0 

1879  ...  23 

7».  Od. 

8 

1     0 

1880  ...  23 

128.  6d. 

14 

7     6 

1881  ...  30 

6a.  Od. 

9 

0    0 

1882  ...  60 

10a.  Od. 

26 

0    0 

1883  ...  56 

8a.  Od. 

22 

0    0 

12s.  Od. 

41 

8    0 

1SS5  ...   74 

8s.  Od. 

29 

12    0 

1886  ...  87 

3s.  Od. 

31 

18     0 

1887   ...  66 

lOs.  Od. 

28 

0    0 

68.  Od. 

14 

8    0 

",           1889  .'.'.  49         1 

7s.  6d. 

18 

7    6 

1890  ...  58 

6s.  Od. 

14 

0     0 

1891   ...  98 

6a.  Od. 

29 

8     0 

1892  ...  57 

8a.  Od. 

22 

IS    0 

1893  ...  58 

8s,  Od. 

23 

4     0 

Inilaxto'da.  (ex 

trocopiea),  1884  ...  48 

Os.  6d. 

1 

4    0 

1885  ...  47 

Os.  9d. 

1 

8    6 

Oa.  6.1. 

2    6 

',',           1887  ".  49         ', 

09.,6d. 

1 

3    0 

Ob.  6d. 

3    0 

1889   ...   45 

Os.  fld. 

1 

a    6 

1890  ...  41 

Oa.  6d. 

1 

2     0 

18111   ...  47 

Ox.  Bd. 

1 

3    8 

1892  ...  49 

Da.  6<l. 

1 

4     8 

1893  -..  60 

Oa.  6d. 

I 

6    0 

2a.  Oil. 

2    0 

Part       11,.  69 

la.  0,1. 

11 

16     0 

Part    111,,  72 

4i.  Oi  . 

U 

8     0 

Part    IV.,  43 

la.  6d. 

3 

4     S 

Part      v.,  43 

4     8 

Part     VI.,  42 

2s.  fld. 

6 

6    0 

•art  VII.,  El 

2s.  OJ. 

6 

7     8 

Part  VIII.,  91 

2a.  fid. 

11 

15    0 

Part    IX..  66 

2s.  ed. 

6 

17     S 

{Sijnt.1)        W 

HARPLEY.  ffon.  Sttrflary 

11     0 

of  wpiH  on  h.pd  of  >nf  '  P.rf 
mpTimll  bo  inciTMWl  S5  orr  Mil 

uf  U»  TmUHKt 

twtnlj,  the  priee  per 

plM 

ths  prj«  ihiU  he  lncrc*>o<J  .-.Q 

•er  ttnL  on  tht 

Diiglul  prti*."— 

pobUihad  Id  IMt,  IBM,  u 
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SELECTED   MINUTES   OF  COUNCIL,  APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES, 

Passed  at  the  Meeting  at  South  MoUon, 
JULY,  1894. 


10.  That  Rev.  Professor  Chapman,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Sir  J.  B. 
Pbear,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
£.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at 
what  place  the  Association  shall  hold  its  Meeting  in  1896,  who 
shall  be  invited  to  be  the  Officers  during  the  year  beginning  with 
that  Meeting,  and  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacancy 
or  vacancies  which  may  occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1895  ; 
that  Mr.  Harpley  be  the  Secretary ;  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in 
July,  1895. 

11.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  F.  Brent,  Mr.  Robert  Bumard, 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
discovery  or  occurrence  of  such  Facts  in  any  department  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  connected  with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  on  permanent  record,  but  which  may  not  be 
of  sufficient  importance  in  themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of 
separate  papers ;  and  that  I^ir.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

12.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  D.  0.  Evans,  Rev.  W. 
Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe, 
Mrs.  Tioup,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodhouse,  be  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore ;  and  that 
Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 

13.  That  Dr.  Brushfield,  Lord  Clifford,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  J.  Hine,  Mr.  J.  Shelly,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  Public  and  Private  Collections 
of  Works  of  Art  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Shelly  be  the 
Secretary. 
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14.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  F.  T.  El  worthy, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  and  Mr&  Troup  he  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Pro- 
vincialisms in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken  language ; 
and  that  Mr.  F.  T.  £1  worthy  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  Burnard, 
Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mr.  R.  Hansford 
Worth,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and 
record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps, 
where  possible,  for  their  investigation ;  and  that  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth 
be  the  Secretary. 

16.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Prickman,  Mr..  R.  C.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Windoatt 
be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  Association  dinner  at  Okehampton  in  1895,  and  that  Mr.  T. 
W.  Windeatt  be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  Mr.  James  Hamlyn,  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  P.  F. 
S.  Amery  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  tabulate  trustworthy  and 
comparable  observations  on  the  climate  of  Devon ;  and  that  Mr. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 

18.  That  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brownlow,  Dr.  Brushfield, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chanter,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Exeter,  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mr.  E. 
Windeatt,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  on  any  Manuscripts,  Records,  or 
Ancient  Documents  existing  in,  or  relating  to,  Devonshire,  with 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  their  locality,  and  whetlier  in  public 
or  private  hands;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the 
Secretary. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  FREEHOLDERS. 

[D= Exchequer  Domesday;  DX  =  Exeter  Domesday,  cited  by  paging  of 
BMord  Ck>mmissioDerB'  ed. ;  DV^Devonshire  Domesday,  ed.  Devonshire 
Association.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Last  year  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  this  Association  a  paper  on  the  Devonshire 
Domesday.  At  the  end  of  that  paper  I  called  attention  to 
the  numerous  small  freeholders  described  as  thanes  in  the 
Survey,  and  suggested  that  the  holders  of  this  class,  by 
whatever  name  called,  whether  taini  in  the  West,  liheri 
homines  in  the  East,  socfumanni  in  the  Danish  region,  or 
alodiarii  in  the  Central  Southern  parts,  must  not  be  left  out 
of  account  in  any  general  consideration  of  early  English 
tenures  and  social  economy. 

The  greater  honour  of  being  your  President  now  falls  on 
me.  Not  having  been  able  in  the  meantime  to  think  of  any 
topic  of  wider  interest  which  is  both  within  my  competence 
and  specially  connected  with  the  county,  I  may  perhaps  be 
justified  in  taking  up  the  thread  of  my  last  year's  discourse 
where  I  left  it,  and  proceeding  to  consider  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  I  then  shortly  noted  on  some  of  the  historical 
problems  associated  with  the  term  'village  community.' 
The  subject  may  possibly  have  little  attraction  for  a  good 
many  of  us ;  but  in  these  days  every  branch  of  knowledge 
is  so  much  overgrown  with  minute  and  specialized  detail 
that  this  drawback  must  always  be  present  in  some  degree. 
Pure  literature  is  about  the  only  subject  (outside  the  con- 
troversial questions  of  public  affairs)  in  which  an  assembly 
of  educated  persons,  taken  at  random,  can  still  be  presumed 
to  have  much  common  interest ;  and  even  in  that  case  the 
presumption  may  not  be  wholly  free  from  an  element  of  fiction, 
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or  (shall  we  say  in  another  sense  ?)  should  perhaps  be  limited 
to  current  fiction.  However,  my  predecessor's  exhaustive 
address  on  the  works  of  Devonian  authors  has  cut  me  ofif 
from  that  refuge,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  seek  it.  Lord 
Brougham  and  Dr.  Whewell  were,  I  believe,  the  last  or 
almost  the  last  eminent  Englishmen  who  professed  to  be 
specialists  in  many  distinct  fields  at  once ;  and  the  results 
in  each  case,  although  honourable  to  the  active  powers  of 
the  individual,  and  such  as  to  make  him  a  considerable 
personage  in  his  own  time,  have  gone  to  show  that  a 
generation  or  two  generations  ago  the  time  was  already  past 
when  the  strongest  of  men  could  hope  to  take  all  knowledge 
for  his  province  with  any  permanent  effect  After  all,  the 
exactness  of  learning  and  the  delights  of  literature  are  both 
too  precious  to  be  bartered  for  omniscience ;  and  it  is  well  to 
be  assured  once  for  all  that  omniscience  cannot  be  had  at 
any  price.  Besides,  you  have  chosen  a  specialist  for  your 
President  with  your  eyes  open,  and  you  must  take  the 
consequences. 

Before  we  go  forth  into  the  region  of  conjecture  about 
village  communities  let  me  recall  to  you  what  we  may  claim 
to  know  for  certain  about  our  Wessex  thanes  in  Domesday. 
First,  there  were  a  good  many  of  them.  Next,  their  holdings, 
except  as  to  some  of  the  special  class  called  '  king's  thanes/ 
were  not  large.  Thirdly,  the  tenure  (not  merely  the  person 
of  the  tenant)  was  free,  and  the  tenant  could  often  though 
not  always  commend  himself  to  any  lord  he  pleased. 
Fourthly,  the  holdings  of  the  lesser  thanes  mostly  occur  in 
groups,  and  are  described  in  our  part  of  the  country  and  in 
the  South  of  England  generally  by  the  Norman  term  paragium, 
or  the  equivalent  adverb  jparitcr.  All  these  things  are  given 
us  by  the  express  language  of  Domesday  in  the  Exeter  or 
Exchequer  version,  or  both.  Some  modern  authors  have 
translated  paragium  by  'gavelkind,'  but  the  editors  of  our 
Devonshire  Domesday,  seemingly  not  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  any  theory  at  all,  have  warily  transcribed  rather 
than  translated  it  by  *partage.'  From  the  feudal  point  of 
view  the  important  thing  about  paragium  was  that  while  the 
group  of  freemen  held  in  common  as  between  themselves, 
one  of  them,  sometimes  described  as  '  senior,'  answered  to  the 
overlord  for  their  dues  and  services  as  a  whole.^  The  cases 
where  one  person  is  entered  as  holding  in  paragio  would 
seem  to  indicate  either  that  only  the  '  senior '  of  a  group  is 

^  Besides  the  example  in  Bucks,  D.  145  (3),  which  I  cited  last  year,  there 
is  one  in  Nottinghamshire,  D.  i.  291  (1). 
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entered  as  the  responsible  tenant,^  or  that  a  partible  in- 
heritance has  come  (as  must  oftentimes  happen)  to  a  single 
heir  for  the  time  being.  It  is  clear  that,  while  these  lesser 
thanes  are  not  such  great  men  as  to  have  other  free  men 
holding  under  them,  they  are  themselves  dependent  on 
superior  lords  only  as  a  freeman  and  a  freeholder  may  be. 
The  word  *  freeholder*  is  here  used,  of  course,  not  as  including 
the  legal  qualities  and  incidents  attached  to  liberum  tene- 
fnentum  by  the  Common  Law  as  developed  after  the  Conquest, 
but  as  excluding  servile  or  quasi-servile  incidents.  In  several 
cases  we  find  that  these  holdings  have  been  '  added '  to  royal 
or  other  manors  since  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and 
firequently  since  the  Conquest.  (See  for  example  DX.  88,  90, 
12(5.)  Taking  this  with  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  they  had 
certainly  been  bookland,  i.e.,  held  by  written  charters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  form  with  which  Kemble*s  Codex  Diplomaticus 
has  made  us  familiar,  we  may  conclude  that  before  the 
Conquest  they  were  not  held  of  any  lord  at  all,  or  that  (to 
use  the  term  of  continental  feudalists)  they  were  allodial. 
Doubtless  the  holders  owed  the  trinoda  necessitas,  possibly 
other  public  services.  But  whatever  services  they  owed  were 
public  and  independent  of  personal  relation  to  a  lord,  just  as 
*  Queen's  taxes '  are  at  this  day.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  any  private  jurisdiction,  assuming 
that  private  jurisdiction  existed  (as  I  have  come  to  think 
it  did)  some  considerable  time  before  the  Conquest.  In  this 
connection  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  alodium  is  the 
regular  Latin  equivalent  of  bookland  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  and  that  allodiams  appears  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  as  a  version  of  J?e^7i. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  these  middling  freeholders, 
\7hom  we  find  under  various  names  almost  all  over  England, 
to  support  any  doctrine  of  primitive  communism  or  *  collecti- 
vism.' To  the  extent  of  their  own  antiquity,  whatever  it 
may  be,  they  are  a  body  of  witnesses  for  the  antiquity  of 
several  property.  But  also,  to  just  the  same  extent,  they 
hear  witness  against  any  doctrine  of  legal  or  economic  history 
which  supposes  early  mediaeval  society  to  have  been  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  made  up  of  agricultural  communities  in  a 
servile  condition,  settled  on  and  cultivating  the  estates  of 
great  men.     Our  thanes  look  too  small  to  be  lords  of  manors, 

'  I  find  this  explanation  proposed  as  long  ago  as  1858,  Morgan,  England 
under  the  Norman  Occupation  (an  aureus  libellus  still  too  little  known)  p. 
147.  Morgan  cites  from  Lincolnshire,  D.  i.  3756,  a  case  where  the  actual 
rendering  of  service  was  taken  in  rotation,  but  the  senior  remained  the 
responsible  tenant  {fait  homo  regis). 

c  2 
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at  all  events  of  what  has  been  understood  by  that  word  from 
the  fourteenth  century  downwards,^  but  they  are  assuredly 
no  sort  of  bondmen  or  villeins.  On  the  first  point,  perhaps, 
this  evidence  may  be  superfluous :  for,  if  I  may  repeat  the 
substance  of  words  I  used  elsewhere  several  years  ago, 
those  scholars  who  have  gone  farthest  in  the  direction  of 
finding  survivals  of  a  communal  system  in  mediaBval  cus- 
toms have  always  affirmed  that  the  freeman's  homestead, 
at  any  rate,  was  private  property  as  far  back  as  even 
conjecture  reaches.  On  the  second  point  it  may  be  useful 
and  indeed  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  recorded 
facts ;  for  if  the  current  teaching  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
exaggerated  in  one  direction,  there  appears  to  be  just  now  a 
good  deal  of  danger  that  the  current  teaching  of  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  years  may  in  some  quarters  be  as  much,  or  more, 
exaggerated  in  the  other.  I  purposely  say  current  teaching : 
what  we  have  to  fear,  as  soon  as  in  any  branch  of  learning 
a  theory  gains  wide-spread  acceptance,  is  the  rashness  and 
over-confidence  of  the  followers  much  more  than  any  want  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  leaders.  It  was  never  Darwin 
who  taught  or  said  that  natural  selection  was  going  to 
explain  all  things  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth.  In  like 
manner  it  is  not  from  Dr.  Stubbs,  nor  yet  from  Kemble,  that 
we  shall  hear  of  independent  communities  as  prevalent  in 
England  within  a  few  generations  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Neither  is  it  Mr.  Seebohm  who  will  now  assert 
in  positive  terms,  and  as  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  England  Domesday  does  not  mention  free 
tenants,  and  from  the  supposed  fact  will  proceed  to  infer  that 
there  were  no  such  people.^ 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  state  in  a  summary  way 
the  different  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  manorial  tenures  and 
customs  which  have  prevailed  among  English  authors  at 
different  times.  For  shortness'  sake  they  will  have  to  be 
put.  rather  in  their  extreme  forms  than  with  the  reserves  and 
qualifications  which  their  more  cautious  maintainers  have 
introduced.  But  this  will  not  involve  any  injustice,  for  the 
object  is  not  to  give  an  exact  account  of  this  or  that  author  s 

^  In  Domesday  Book  and  much  later  *  maneriam '  is  hardly  a  legal  term  at 
all.  It  is  sometimes  an  estate,  sometimes  a  mansion-house.  That  it  is 
constantly  a  material  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt  A  *  maneriam '  can  have 
doors,  can  be  dilapidated,  can  be  burnt  down. 

'  Mr.  Seebohm  did  express  himself  unguardedly  on  this  point  in  1883, 
having  omitted  to  consider  that  the  terms  liber  homo,  liher  Unens,  and 
soehemannttSj  do  not  exhaust  all  the  free  tenants  in  England.  But  that  was 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Ashley  should  repeat  the  mistake  with  dogmatic 
confidenoi)  in  1893.  {Econ,  Rev,  iii.  165.) 
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opinions,  but  to  indicate  the  successive  tendencies  of  historical 
speculation,  the  changes  of  fashion  as  one  might  say  if  the 
dignity  of  history  suffered  it.  Those  who  desire  a  more 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  different  schools  may  find 
it  in  the  Introductions  to  Mr.  Paul  Vinogradoff's  Villainage  in 
England,  and  Dr.  Andrews's  work  on  The  Old  English  Manor.^ 

Down  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  or  later,  the  common 
opinion,  founded  probably  on  Blackstone's  account,  was  that 
at  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  for  some  centuries 
afterwards,  the  greater  part  of  English  land  was  held  at  the 
absolute  will  and  pleasure  of  the  lords  of  manors.  The 
mediaeval  customs  evidenced  in  surveys  and  court  rolls  were 
supposed  to  have  arisen  (so  far  as  any  rights  of  the  tenant 
were  concerned)  out  of  mere  sufferance,  *  by  a  long  series  of 
immemorial  encroachments  on  the  lord.'^  It  was  not 
uncommonly  stated  or  assumed  that  before  the  Conquest 
the  land  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  pf  free  yeomen 
or  peasant  proprietors.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been 
either  evicted  or  reduced  to  villenage  by  the  Norman  lords, 
leaving  little  or  no  trace  in  records  of  the  Anglo-Norman  or 
any  later  period. 

Kemble's  great  work,  Tlie  Saxons  in  England,  was  pub- 
lished in  1848,  but  the  opinions  of  his  school  were  not  fully 
established  in  the  acceptance  of  scholars  and  the  general  use 
of  teachers  till  about  twenty  years  later.  However,  the 
acceptance,  when  it  fairly  set  in,  was  so  complete  and  un- 
questioning as  almost  to  invite  a  reaction.  According  to 
this  school  the  original  type  of  the  Germanic  community 
was,  among  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  as  elsewhere, 
an  association  of  free  men  equal  in  rights  if  not  in  social 
rank  or  wealth.  The  village  or  township  was  a  group  of 
joint  owners,  acknowledging  no  superior  except  for  military 
service  and  other  purposes  of  public  order  and  justice,  and 
regulating  its  own  internal  affairs.  Personal  lordship,  how- 
ever, was  among  the  early  Germanic  institutions,  and 
territorial  lordship  was  already  growing  up  some  con- 
siderable time  before  the  Conquest^ ;  in  fact  feudalism  was 

^  Mr.  SoRnTTON'8(7ommo7i5a7u2Com77k7/ii^tc2(f5  (Cambridge,  1887)  may  also 
be  asefaUy  consulted. 

'  Blagkstone's  Comm.  i  95.  It  is  DOt  clear  whether  Blackstone  thought 
this  process  dated  from  before  the  Conquest  or  not,  but  I  think  he  would  not 
We  put  it  much  before  in  any  case. 

'  m  Kbmble's  view  (Saxons  in  England^  i.  307)  *the  ruin  of  the  free 
ciiltirators  and  the  overgrowth  of  the  lords '  had  already  gone  far  before  the 
time  of  iEthelred.  In  other  words,  the  ancient  free  institutions  had  broken 
down  at  least  a  century  before  the  Normans  came.  (Cp.  Freeman,  N,  C, 
r  462.) 
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impending,  and  the  Conquest  only  accelerated  the  reception 
and  definition  of  feudal  rules.  Probably  no  serious  writer 
of  this  school  would  have  denied  that  many  details  remained 
obscure  as  to  dates  and  otherwise.  Nevertheless  it  was 
agreed  in  the  main  that,  whether  the  process  began  earlier 
or  later,  servile  tenants  did  not  encroach  on  the  lords  as 
supposed  by  Blackstone  and  the  modern  law-books,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  lords  encroached  on  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  occupiers,  which  were  more  ancient  than  their  own.  It 
was  not  disputed  that  the  Saxon  freemen,  like  the  citizens 
of  a  Greek  or  Eoman  city,  had  below  them  a  considerable 
class  of  unfree  men,  slaves  in  fact.  This  indeed  has  never 
been  disputed  by  any  one,  though  in  some  popular  descrip- 
tions of  the  free  village  community  the  existence  of  slavery 
may  have  been  allowed  to  fall  a  good  deal  into  the  back- 
ground. The  German  word  'mark*  and  the  phrase  'mark 
system '  were  freely  adopted  by  writers  of  this  school,  and 
their  doctrine  is  often  called  the  *  mark  theory/  though  there 
is  really  no  English  authority  for  the  use  of  'mark*  as  a 
synonym  of  'village  community*  or  'township.*  Maine's 
Village  Communities  is  justly  esteemed  the  best  general 
exposition  of  the  theory  for  English  readers,  and  this  for  the 
very  reason  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  professed,  as  regards 
European  institutions,  only  to  take  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vailing Germanic  school  as  he  found  them.  It  must  be 
added  that  this  school  has  never  regarded  the  village  com- 
munity, township,  or  '  mark,*  as  a  mere  association  of  other- 
wise unconnected  households  or  individuals,  like  a  modern 
club  or  commercial  company.  Some  bond  of  kinship, 
traditional  if  not  absolutely  historical,  is  always  understood 
to  have  made  the  association  possible  in  the  first  instance. 
Kemble  and  Maine  are  both  express,  nay  emphatic,  on  this 
point.^  It  is  needless  to  remind  educated  readers  how  in- 
timately it  is  connected  with  the  importance  of  Adoption  in 
archaic  societies.  A  fictitious  brotherhood  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Germanic  comitatus,  and  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  early  stages  of  feudalism,  as  M.  Flach  has  lately 
shown. 

The  Blackstonian  theory  (as  we  may  call  it  for  con- 
venience) had  taken  its  facts  from  the  legal  formulas  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  as  interpreted  by  the  still  later  classical 
text- writers  of  English  law.  The  Germanic  theory,  dis- 
carding this  unreal  treatment  of  a  large  and  complex 
historical  process,  corrected  the  former  view,  as  we  have  just 

^  See  especially  Kemble's  Appendix  A  on  patronymic  place-names. 
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seen,  by  taking  account  of  political  and  economic  develop- 
ments, and  bringing  the  purely  English  history  into  line 
with  the  general  mass  of  Teutonic  learning  and  tradition. 
But  the  later  extensions  of  this  method  in  such  hands  as 
Nasse's^  prepared  the  way  for  a  critical  reaction. 

It  was  found  that  close  attention  to  the  details  of 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  administration  raised  new  problems, 
which  the  Germanists,  if  not  as  unconscious  of  them  as  the 
Blackstonians,  had  left  in  the  background.  Anglo-Saxon 
documents,  when  they  do  go  into  detail,  show  us  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  a  condition  not  materially  different  from  the 
villenage  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  labour-dues,  well- 
known  in  post-Norman  inquests  and  court  rolls,  are  there ; 
a  lord  to  whom  they  are  rendered  is  there;  the  highly  artificial 
system  of  common-field  cultivation,  though  not  described  in 
terms,  is  plainly  there  too  when  one  has  learnt  to  trace  it.* 
Free  communities  are  not  visibly  there,  only  supposed 
survivals  of  ancient  freedom,  which  after  all  may  be  regarded 
as  ambiguous.  Hence,  when  Teutonic  enthusiasm  and  the 
brilliance  of  Kemble's  exposition  had  spent  their  early 
charms,  the  question  became  inevitable :  Was  the  free  village 
community  ever  there  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  the  usual 
mediaeval  relations  between  the  lord  of  a  manor  and  his 
tenants  in  villenage  be  as  old  as  anything  else  in  the 
manorial  system?  Is  not  the  whole  system  really  of  one 
piece?  These  and  such  like  points  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Seebohm's  work  in  this  country.  Soon  after  his  English 
Village  Community  had  begun  to  engage  serious  attention, 
M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  independently  attacked  the  German 
school  on  the  Continent.  In  addition  to  destructive  criticism 
of  the  German  'mark  theory,'  some  writers,  and  notably 
Fustel,  have  undertaken  to  maintain  that  the  supposed 
Teutonic  village  community  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of 
the  Boman  villa,  which  beyond  any  doubt  was  a  great  man's 
estate  cultivated  by  servile  work.  Neither  FusteFs  methods 
nor  his  results  have  been  generally  accepted  in  his  own  country. 
M.  Paul  VioUet,  M.  Flach,  M.  Dareste,  and  M.  Glasson,  have 
all  criticized  his  work  (partly  by  way  of  self-defence)  with 
more  or  less  severity,  and  have  pointed  out  that,  although 
he  constantly  and  justly  insisted  on  strict  accuracy  in 
distinguishing  fact  from  conjecture,  his  own  use  of  authorities 

*  Hie  Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (Eng.  trans,  by  Col. 
Ouvry,  CJobden  Club,  1871.) 

'  This  is  less  material ;  for  if  there  were  no  Anglo-Saxon  evidence  at  all  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  system  was  introduced  after  the 
Conquest 
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was  not  always  adequate  or  even  exact  M.  Flach  is  of 
opinion  that  even  in  Gaul  there  was  nothing  like  a  general 
survival  of  Boman  municipal  institutions.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
in  any  case,  that  Fustel  de  Coulanges  never  examined 
English  facts  or  documents  himself,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
expressed  any  opinion  whether  his  conclusions,  which  were 
strictly  limited  to  the  materials  before  him,  would  be 
applicable  to  the  English  settlement  in  Britain.  Whoever 
wishes  to  rely  on  Fustel's  work  for  English  purposes  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  determiniug  conditions,  as  to 
the  continuity  of  Boman  institutions  and  otherwise,  were 
not  materially  different  in  Britain  and  in  GauL  Thus  the 
new  '  villa '  school  of  early  English  history,  if  one  may  call 
it  so  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  *mark*  school,  is  a  Eomanizing 
one,  and  stands  more  or  less  committed  to  alliance  with  the 
late  Mr.  Coote  and  other  students  who  have  from  time  to 
time  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  persistence  of  Boman 
elements  in  our  civilization  has  been  underrated.  Much 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  on  this  endeavour. 
Without  entering  here  on  the  subject,^  I  am  bound  to  state 
it  as  my  considered  opinion  that  on  the  whole  this  expenditure 
has  been  in  vain.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  deny  or  not  to 
'  be  satisfied  that  free  village  communities  existed  in  Englaud 
.  within  historic  times,  and  yet  not  to  accept  the  proposed 
derivation  of  the  dependent  community  from  the  Boman 
villa.  Maine  has  suggested  with  much  force  ^  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Boman  villa  that  was  influenced  by  the 
barbarian  village,  Teutonic  or  other.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  for  the  internal  economy  of  a  great  Boman  estate  in 
the  provinces,  or  even  in  Italy,  to  be  modelled  to  some  extent 
on  the  customs  with  which  the  majority  of  the  slaves  doing 
out-door  work  had  been  familiar  in  their  old  homes. 

The  *  villa'  theory  may  be  said  to  be,  to  a  limited  extent,  a 
restoration  of  the  Blackstonian  or  older  manorial  theory.  So 
far  as  the  facts  from  the  Conquest  to  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  are  concerned,  its  upholders  agree  with 
Blackstone  in  regarding  the  law  of  the  king's  judges  as  a 
correct  expression  of  those  facts.  But,  instead  of  holding 
that  both  facts  and  law  dated  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
this  theory  carries  them  back  as  far  as  the  English  conquest 
of  Britain.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  school  a  tendency,  and 
almost  an  avowed  wish,  to  encourage  modern  optimist  views 
of  social  progress  by  representing  the  tillers  of  the  soQ  as 

^  Cp.  Andrrws,  Thfi  Old  English  Manor^  pp.  34>40. 
'  Early  Law  and  CiAstom,  p.  332. 
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moving  slowly  but  steadily  throughout  the  early  Middle 
Ages  from  a  worse  to  a  better  position.  Its  adherents  are 
therefore  really  very  far  from  having  returned  to  the  Black- 
stonian  point  of  view ;  they  take  in  a  much  wider  field,  and 
aim  at  much  more  complete  explanation.  They  have  certainly 
done  good  by  demanding  and  enforcing  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  evidence.  And  Mr.  Seebohm,  as  mentioned  last  year, 
has  been  the  first  modem  writer  to  exhibit  and  prove  what  a 
yardland  in  the  common  fields  really  was.^  Meanwhile  the 
conclusions  of  this  school  cannot  be  said  to  have  established 
themselves  either  here  or  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Elton*  (who 
is  almost  a  Devonshire  man,  having,  so  to  say,  one  foot  in 
the  county),  Judge  Digby,^  and,  I  think,  most  of  our  legal 
scholars,  adhere  to  the  Germanic  doctrine  in  the  main, 
though  not  to  the  incautious  generalities  of  secondhand 
expounders  which  are  still  repeated  now  and  again  in  semi- 
popular  writings.  From  Bussia  the  Germanic  champions  are 
reinforced  by  Mr.  VinogradofiP  and  Mr.  Kovalevsky ;  strong 
allies  both,  Vinogradoft*  with  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
documents,  published  and  unpublished,  in  which  perhaps 
only  Mr.  Maitland  can  rival  him,  Kovalevsky  with  wide 
command  of  analogous  facts  and  developments  in  Slavonic 
societies  at  every  stage  of  civilization.  Mr.  Kovalevsky 
derives  the  Eussian  village  community  from  the  expansion 
of  a  patriarchal  family,^  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
independent  and  dependent  communities  have  actually 
existed  in  Bussia  side  by  side  in  historical  times.  This  is 
of  great  importance  when  equally  universal  and  unqualified 
claims  are  made  on  behalf  of  either  type  as  the  proximate 
original  of  the  English  manor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  and  position  of  English 
landholders  who  were  certainly  free  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  or  at  the  date  of  King  Edward's  death,  to 
which  the  Survey  constantly  refers,  must  be,  as  I  began  by 
saying  they  are,  among  the  elements  to  be  most  carefully 
considered  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  origins  as  a 
whola 

We  may   now   return  to  our  thanes  of  the  Devonshire 

^  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  know  when  people  began  to  forget 
what  it.  was,  bat  this  could  be  ascertained  (save  by  good  luck)  only  with 
more  labour  than  it  would  be  worth.  In  some  manors,  «.</.,  Berkhampsted, 
name  and  thing  had  disappeared  as  early  as  the  reign  ef  James  I. 

•  Article  on  Mr.  VinogradotTs  Villainage  in  England^  Law  Quart.  Rev, 
yiii.  117  ;  and  see  'Early  Forms  of  Landholding,'  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,  i.  427. 

'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Rial  Property^  4th  ed.  Oxford, 
1892. 

*  Modem  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russiaf  Lond.  1891,  ch.  ill. 
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Domesday,  and  consider  them  a  little  more  in  detail  In  the 
first  place  those  entered  as  king  s  thanes  are  a  special  and 
sopeiior  cla.ss.  They  are  separately  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  survey  (DV.  1150,  tqq.),  and  seem  to  be  English  lords  of 
estates  of  various  sizes  who  have  been  left  undisturbed,  and 
in  some  cases  have  received  considerable  additions  to  their 
lands.  These  additions  were  probably  the  reward  of  timely 
adhesion  to  the  Conqueror.  Some  of  these  king  s  thanes  are 
rather  great  men ;  Godwin  has  eleven  distinct  holdings,  with 
land  for  seventy-eight  teams  in  alL  The  holdings  of  the  less 
wealthy  ones  vary  from  one  to  seven  ploaghlands.  Villani 
and  other  small  tenants,  generally  hordarii,  but  also  coiarii^  are 
mentioned  as  being  under  them,  besides  strri.  The  taxation 
is  very  light,  being  sometimes  assessed  on  as  little  as  one- 
twentieth  of  the  actual  quantity  of  ploughland.  Nothing 
occurs  alxjut  pora//tum,  nor  any  other  sign  of  partition  or 
sub-division.  These  thanes  appear  to  be  lords  in  the  full 
sense,  though  with  possessions  of  different  extent,  and  to 
answer  well  enough  to  the  typical  thane  assumed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  document,  well  known  but  of  uncertain  date 
and  origin,  called  'liaiiks'  by  Thorpe.  That  document 
allows  thane*s  rank  to  the  man  who  has  acquired  five  hides 
of  land  with  a  church  and  (according  to  one  possible  inter- 
pretation) a  court  of  his  own.^  The  statement  met  with 
after  the  Conrjuest  that  five  hides  make  a  knight's  fee  seems 
to  lie  a  survival  of  this  declaration  or  tradition ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  Mr.  Kound  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  justified  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  period,  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  "  rent  or  valuation  rather  than  acreage."^  With  regard  to 
jurisdiction,  we  know  from  Cnut's  ordinance*  defining  the 
heriots  due  from  different  ranks  that  the  higher  king's 
thanes  might  have  courts  of  their  own  at  least  as  early  as 
that  time.  I  would  not  affirm  positively  that  these  king's 
thanes  of  Devon,  Colvin,  Godwin,  Godric,  and  the  rest,  held 
private  courts  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  it 
seerns  a  probable  opinion  that  at  least  the  greater  ones  among 
them  did.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Godwin,  for  example, 
could  have  done  his  duty  by  his  estates  without  such  powers. 
In  some  cases  these  superior  thanes  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  whole  townships  or  units  of  common-field  cultiva- 
tion under  them ;  in  others  different  thanes  may  well  have 

^  'lie  l/^o<l-fi(e))incSum  and  lage.'  Schmid,  Ges,  dcr  A.-S.,  Anh.  Y. ; 
Sruniw,  SeL  Ch.  66. 

*  8tui)Bh,  Const,  Hist.  L  264,  third  edition.  J.  H.  Round  in  Erig.  Hist, 
lUv.  vii.  11. 

»  Cnut,  ii.  71,  {  8. 
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been  lords  over  the  tenants  of  different  parcels  in  the  same 
set  of  fields.  There  was  never  any  necessity  for  all  the 
members  of  a  common-field  system  to  do  suit  to  the  court 
of  the  same  lord.  Such  a  system  can  be,  and  in  modem 
times  has  been,  carried  on  without  any  special  jurisdiction 
to  r^ulate  it  When  men's  land  lies  intermixed  in  strips 
they  cannot  cultivate  it  except  by  mutual  toleration  of 
trespasses^;  the  system  was  no  doubt  established  on  the 
assumption  that  everybody  would  want  to  grow  the  same 
crops,  and,  being  therefore  not  adapted  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment, it  perpetuates  itself  until  all  parties  interested  can 
agree  to  a  change,  or  until  holdiugs  have  become  so  con- 
solidated by  purchase  or  otherwise  as  to  be  economically 
independent.  In  fact  such  a  system  will  be  more  difficult 
to  alter  if  there  is  no  court  or  township  meeting  where 
disputes  can  be  formally  decided,  or  proposals  carried  by  a 
majority,  than  if  there  is.  Hence  the  persistence  of  common- 
field  tillage  does  not  of  itself  tend,  as  at  first  sight  might  be 
thought,  to  prove  that  there  was  once  a  formal  method  of 
regulating  or  enforcing  such  tillage ;  for  it  is  consistent  with, 
and  may  even  be  partly  due  to,  the  want  of  any  effective 
method.  Many  common  fields  were  ultimately  redistributed 
in  modern  times  by  the  deus  ex  machina  of  Inclosure  Acts. 
This  process  does  not  concern  us  for  any  purpose  material 
to  the  present  inquiry.  A  few  survivals  have  been  noted, 
however,  in  quite  recent  years.  In  1892  Mr.  Aubrey 
Spencer  reported  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Labour  that 
"  in  the  village  of  Stratton  "  (in  the  Dorchester  Poor  Law 
Union)  "  there  still  exists  an  unenclosed  arable  field  divided 
into  *  livings '  of  about  twenty  acres  each  held  upon  lives." 
Eights  of  common  for  four  cows  and  fifty  sheep  are  attached 
to  each  *  living.'  "  It  is,  however,  a  striking  fact  that  these 
small  'livings'  are  not  as  a  rule  cultivated  by  the  owners 
themselves,  but  are  principally  let  to  two  farmers  who 
cultivate  them  with  their  own  farms."  In  this  case  an  open- 
field  system  appears  as  completely  detached  from  any 
manorial  or  other  organization  capable  of  regulating  it  in 
any  way,  and  has  persisted,  perhaps  because  of  this  detach- 
ment rather  than  in  spite  of  it,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
convenient  to  any  one. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  smaller  thanes  who  are  recorded 
as  having  held  lauds  in  various  parts  of  the  county  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward.  We  must  note  that  this  class  is  not 
confined  to  persons  expressly  described  as  taini.     For  in 

*  See  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitlaud  in  L.  Q,  H.  ix.  224. 
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many  cases  former  tenants  or  present  under-tenants,  whose 
holdings  appear  to  be  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
the  taini,  are  described  by  their  proper  names  only ;  and  in 
one  place,  where  there  is  a  double  entry  of  the  same  holding 
in  the  Exeter  text,  the  same  person  who  is  called  Alric  in 
one  of  these  entries^  and  in  the  Exchequer  book  is  called 
'unus  tagnus'  in  the  other.  The  designations  *  liber 
homo,'  'libera  femina,'  are  uncommon  in  Devonshire,  but 
when  they  occur  they  seem  to  apply  to  just  the  same  class.* 
Also  we  find  in  two  or  three  places  tenants  in  paragio  who 
are  not  called  thanes,  but  likewise  of  the  same  class  to  all 
appearance.  From  this  we  may  get  at  once  a  lesson  of 
fairly  general  application.  Domesday  problems  cannot  be 
worked  out  by  adding  up  the  number  of  times  that  a  par- 
ticular generic  term  occurs,  and  then  treating  that  number  as 
a  valid  statistical  element.  Any  results  so  obtained  must  be 
imperfect,  and  may  be  seriously  misleading.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made  up  from  the 
local  returns  without  any  reduction  of  the  terminology  to 
a  uniform  system,  and  that  even  in  the  same  county  quite 
sensible  variations  occur  as  to  the  degree  of  particularity 
with  which  the  returns  are  made.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  or  less  diligence  of  the  country  people  in  giving  the 
required  information,  as  well  as  to  the  varying  abilities  and 
industry  of  the  clerks  employed.  In  some  cases  favour  may 
have  been  at  work.  Thus  in  Kent  the  possessions  and 
claims  of  the  Priory  of  St  Martin  at  Dover  are  set  down 
with  extraordinary  minuteness.*  The  margin  of  uncertainty 
due  to  these  causes  is  so  great  that  arithmetical  deductions 
from  the  text  of  Domesday  must  at  best  be  rather  helps  to 
inquiry  than  an  end  of  it,  especially  when  we  are  including 
different  regions  of  England  in  one  view.  That  freeholders 
were  much  more  numerous  in  the  Danelaw,  and  the  Eastern 
parts  generally,  than  in  the  West  and  South-west,  is  one  of 
the  broad  facts  which  are  safe  to  start  from.  That  there 
were  practically  no  small  freeholders  in  the  West  and  South 
is  a  specimen  of  those  hasty  inferences  from  diversity  of 
terms  which  we  have  to  avoid,  and  which  closer  examination 
disproves.  I  believe  we  may  roughly  take  this  class  as 
having  been  in  Devon  about  one  in  fifty  of  the  population.* 

1  DV.  476,  DX.  384,  458. 

'  See  DV.  860,  861,  where  '  hanc  mansionem  tenuit  unus  tannas  liberam ' 
[9ie]  of  DX.  869  corresponds  to  'liber  homo  fait  qui  tenuit'  of  D.  113. 

•  Larking,  Domesday  Book  of  Kent,  161. 

^  Sir  H.  Ellis's  abstract  gives  402  'under-tenants'  in  a  total  recorded 
population  of  17,434. 
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This  is  indeed  a  different  proportion  from  the  thirty  per 
cent  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (I  purposely  give  round 
numbers),  still  more  from  the  forty-five  per  cent,  of  Lincoln- 
shire.    But  even  two  per  cent,  is  an  assignable  quantity. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  minor  Devonshire  thanes 
is  that  they  very  seldom  appear  as  in  possession  at  the  date 
of  the  Survey.  I  have  found  only  two  cases  in  which  the 
thanes  who  held  the  land  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  are 
certainly  still  there,  namely  at  Bovey  Tracey  and  Cornworthy. 
In  the  course  of  a  score  of  years  there  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  deaths  and  peaceful  successions,  but  this  is  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  general  displacement.  Some  cases 
may  be  doubtful,  but  in  most  there  has  clearly  been  a  change. 
Often  these  holdings  have  been  annexed,  'added'  as  the  book 
calls  it,  to  some  neighbouring  manor.  In  at  least  one  case 
we  find  the  former  tenant  holding  on  as  undertenant  to  a 
new  lord.^  At  Tavistock  six  knights  have  taken  the  place 
of  four  thanes.  We  know  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
to  reduce  Exeter  by  a  campaign  and  siege  in  due  form,  and 
accordingly  the  wholesale  exit  of  the  smaller  thanes  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  account  for.  The  natural  explanation  is 
that  they  resisted,  or  were  implicated  in  resistance  to,  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  that  their  holdings  were  forfeited  as 
for  rebellion:  I  avoid  the  word  treason  because  it  would 
prejudge  the  question  how  far  feudal  ideas  had  already  been 
applied  to  this  kind  of  property  or  tenure.  A  further  point 
arises  upon  this.  Elsewhere  in  England,  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  at  all  events,  the  smaller  free  tenants  and  sokemen 
appear  to  have  been  left  in  the  same  places  and  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  they  were  before.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  that  there  must  needs  have  been  any  substantial  difference 
of  condition  between  the  thanes  of  the  West  and  the  liberi 
homines  and  sochemanni  of  the  East  ?  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should.  Whether  men  lost  their  lands  or  kept  them,  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Conquest,  depended  on  their 
political  behaviour,  not  on  the  legal  terms  or  the  economical 
character  of  their  tenure. 

There  does  seem,  however,  to  be  a  material  point  of 
difference  between  our  Devonshire  thanes  and  the  small 
freeholders,  especially  the  sokemen,  of  East  Anglia.  Sokemen 
are  returned  along  with  villeins  and  other  inferior  tenants  in 

^  **  Tetbaldos  habet  i  mansionem  quae  nocatur  Dertera  qnam  tenuit 
Aluualdus  .  .  .  modo  tenet  earn  predictus  Aluuardus  [sic]  de  Tetbaldo."  (DX. 
382 ;  DV.  1022.  The  Exchequer  text  prefers  the  form  Aluuoldus  or 
AlutMldtu. 
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such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pretty  clear  that  their  holdings, 
though  subject  to  less  burdensome  services,  lay  in  the  same 
common  fields,  and  were  tilled  on  the  same  plan.  With 
regard  to  the  Western  thanes  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  but 
a  thane  or  group  of  thanes  is  always  entered  separately,  and 
it  looks  on  the  whole  as  if  they  did  not  fit  into  the  common- 
field  system,  but  occupied  farms  or  hamlets  which  were 
independent  agricultural  units.  Now  landholders  described 
as  thanes  do  occur,  though  not  often,  in  the  Domesday 
returns  from  the  Eastern  and  Midland  counties.^  And  in 
every  such  case  the  thane  or  thanes  appear  to  hold  an 
exceptional  position  in  some  way,  to  stand  as  it  were  outside 
the  prevailing  system.  The  most  curious  example  is  at 
Grantham.  We  are  expressly  told  that  there  is  no  arable 
land  outside  the  town,  and  in  the  town  we  find  "tofts  of 
sokemen  thanes  fourscore  less  three.*'  What  is  a  sokeman 
who  is  also  a  thane  ?  I  suggest  that  here  the  use  of  the 
word  'thane'  is  simply  to  show  that  he  is  not  the  usual 
agricultural  sokeman  having  his  holding  in  the  common- 
fields.  If  this  be  correct,  it  does  not  forthwith  follow  that 
the  taint  in  the  West  were  outside  the  agricultural  com- 
munities (for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it  as  obviously 
true  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  exactly  the  same  in 
Lincolnshire  and  in  Wessex) ;  but  the  text  of  the  Western 
parts  of  the  Survey  seems  to  make  it  otherwise  probable  that 
they  were  so ;  and  this  being  so,  the  probability  seems  to  be 
fairly  reinforced  by  the  Eastern  usage.  A  local  circumstance 
preserved  in  MarshalFs  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of 
England^  points  the  same  way.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  manor 
of  Yarcomb^  in  the  hundred  of  Axminster  the  freeholders 
other  than  the  lord  have  not  any  rights  of  common.  Now 
Domesday  makes  no  mention  of  freeholders  at  all  at  Erticome 
or  Herticome,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  place  ^ ;  and  as 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Hundred  EoUs,  we  get  no 
help  in  that  quarter.  Therefore  we  do  not  know  when  or 
how  these  freeholds  came  to  be  attached  to  Yarcomb.  Local 
inquiry  might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  this.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  consolidation,  re-divisions,  and 
devolutions  of  title  during  the  last  six  centuries,  the  tenure 

*  Oxfordshire  D,  i.  154  6,  one  thane  who  'serviebat  sicut  liber  homo*: 
Nottinghamshire,  i.  291,  'tainum  qui  est  cap[iitj  nianerii*;  Lincolnshire, 
L  337  h  (Grantham),  376.  =  iu  3G. 

'  This  is  YarUcomh  in  Donn's  map,  which  is  nearer  the  Domesday  form 
Herticome. 

*  DV.  278-9.  Worth,  IdcrUificcUions  of  Devonshire  Manors,  Trans, 
Dev.  Ass,  XXV.  326. 
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must  have  been  created  before  1290,  the  date  of  the  Statute 
Quia  eviptares.  It  is  possible  in  law  that  there  may  have 
been  rights  of  common  which  were  surrendered  to  the  lord, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  thought  probable  in  fact  that  all  the 
freehold  tenants  should  have  taken  this  course.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  freeholders  of  Yarcomb 
represent  owners  of  the  thane  class,  who  commended  them- 
selves to  Yarcomb  or  to  some  other  lordship  which  became 
united  with  it,  and  who  never  had  any  rights  of  common 
because  they  lay  wholly  outside  the  agricultural  community 
system.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  common  -  field 
agriculture  was  altogether  less  general  in  the  Western 
counties  (where  arable  land  was  obtained  by  clearings  from 
forests  at  a  i-elatively  late  time)  than  in  the  Eastern.^ 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Wessex  thanes  (except 
the  *  King's  thanes ')  in  groups  of  varying  number,  and  with 
the  statement  that  they  hold  pariter  or  in  paragio,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  their  lands  were  held  under  a  custom  of 
partible  descent,  such  as  has  survived  in  Kent  under  the 
name  of  Gavelkind.  We  know  from  Glanvill  that  a  century 
later  equal  division  among  sons  was  still  the  prevailing  rule 
for  English  land  held  on  non-military  tenure,  subject  to 
exceptions  by  local  custom  in  favour  of  the  eldest  or  the 
youngest  son.  There  is  therefore  nothing  unexpected  in  the 
evidence  of  Domesday  on  this  point.  The  later  extension  of 
primogeniture  to  land  of  socage  as  well  as  of  military  tenure 
belongs  to  the  general  history  of  the  Common  Law. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  English  conquest  of  the 
Western  parts  of  England  was  itself  comparatively  recent. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  our  thanes  represent 
the  spontaneous  course  of  the  English  settlement  or  are  a 
kind  of  English  garrison  established  on  the  land  in  a  course 
of  deliberate  policy,  whether  as  a  check  on  the  British  popu- 
lation, or  as  a  defence  against  the  Danes,  or  both.  But  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  adequate  materials  for  any  conclusion 
as  to  this. 

On  the  whole  we  have  seen  that  in  the  period  immediately 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  a  well-defined  class  of  inde- 
pendent landholders  existed  in  the  West  of  England  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  though  under  different  names,  and  it  would 
seem  in  different  economic  surroundings.  Whatever  law  and 
usage  they  represent  is  distinctly  English,  and  is  assimilated 
with  diflBculty  by  the  Anglo-Norman  scheme  of  tenure,  or 
rather  is  recorded,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded,  only  to  be  super- 

^  Cp.  Makshall,  op.  cit.  ii.  37. 
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seded  before  English  mediaeval  land  law  becomes  settled  on 
its  permanent  lines,  and  therefore  to  leave  no  trace  in  the 
r^ular  law-books.  We  must  think  of  these  landholders  as 
lords  or  squires  in  a  small  way,  rather  than  as  peasant 
proprietors,  but  they  are  not  lords  of  manors  with  the  later 
mediaeval  apparatus  of  a  manor  about  them.  Their  number 
and  their  wide  distribution  seem  inconsistent  with  that 
universal  prevalence  of  a  manorial  system  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  which  one  or  two  late  writers  have 
expected  us,  I  will  not  say  to  take  for  granted,  but  to  accept 
as  adeqautely  proved. 

Note. — I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  or  supple- 
menting my  paper  of  last  year  on  the  Devonshire  Domesday 
in  some  points.  The  coast  at  Otterton,  I  am  informed,  is  all 
cliff,  therefore  my  suggestion  that  the  improved  value  might 
be  accounted  for  by  reclaiming  of  foreshore  is  not  admissible. 
The  irlandini  homines^  who  wasted  part  of  the  South  Coast 
(DX.  301),  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  detachment  of  the 
fleet  which  made  an  attempt  on  Bristol  in  1067  (-4.  S.  Chron, 
sub  anno).  The  attachment  of  thanes  to  a  church  by  a 
territorial  tenure,  so  that  'non  poterant  separari,'  is  paralleled 
in  other  Western  counties :  Somerset  (Glastonbury),  D.  90 ; 
Dorset,  D.  83 ;  Cornwall  (several  cases),  D.  121. 
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I. 

Richard  Andrews  was  born  at  Modbury,  April  Ist,  1830, 
and  was  educated  at  Kingsbridge  Grammar  School.  For 
about  40  years  he  carried  on  an  extensive  practice  as  a 
solicitor  in  his  native  place,  having  succeeded  his  relative, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Andrews,  and  was  widely  known  and 
generally  respected.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  School  Board 
there,  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  office.  He 
had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  was  well  versed  in  English  literature.  He  joined 
the  Association  in  1877,  at  the  meeting  at  Kingsbridge. 

Mr.  Andrews  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Langworthy,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Southmead  Langworthy,  surgeon,  of 
Woodbury,  on  October  4th,  1850.  She  died  in  May,  1889, 
having  borne  him  3  sons  and  6  daughters.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
an  invalid  for  several  years,  and  for  nine  months  preceding 
his  decease  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  He  died  December 
28th,  1893,  at  his  residence,  Traine,  Modbury,  aged  63  years. 
The  inhabitants  of  Modbury  lost  in  him  a  true  friend  and 
counsellor,  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  matters  of  interest 
to  his  native  town  and  parish. 

II. 

John  Bayly  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Eobert  Bayly, 
barrister,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bencher  and  Treasurer  of 
Gray's  Inn.  He  was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1804.  When  15  years  of  age  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Bayly,  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  articled 
with  Messra  Saunders  and  Whiddon,  solicitors  and  notaries. 
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On  the  completion  of  his  articles  he  commenced  to  practice 
as  a  solicitor.  In  1833  he  married  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Windeatt,  of  Tavistock,  whom  he 
survived  for  31  years.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Richard  Bayly,  he  succeeded  to  the  timber  business,  which 
was  established  by  his  relatives  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  which  is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Messrs.  R 
and  R  Bayly.  He  was  subsequently  joined  in  partnership 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  who  retired  from  the 
business  in  1846. 

Throughout  his  business  career,  Mr.  Bayly  took  a  prominent 
part  in  aJl  public  matters.  He  was  especially  identified  in 
the  agitation  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and 
later  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  for  Plymouth.  In  politics 
he  was  always  a  Liberal,  and  when  the  Home  Rule  split 
occurred,  he  maintained  his  adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Bayly  was  eloquent,  practical,  and 
at  times,  incisive.  His  views  of  public  affairs,  and  of  the 
duties  of  public  bodies,  were  broad  and  uncompromising. 
The  commercial  prosperity  of  Plymouth  was  a  subject  of 
special  interest  to  him,  and  to  many  public  institutions  he 
gave  personal  service  as  well  as  pecuniary  support  Almost 
his  last  efforts  of  a  public  character  before  retiring  into  com- 
parative seclusion,  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Mount 
Batten  Breakwater,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Cattewater 
Harbour  Commission,  of  which  he  was  chairman  from  the 
commencement.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  question 
of  an  improved  supply  of  water  for  Plymouth ;  and  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  large  storage  reservoir  on  the 
lines  lately  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  he  presented  the  town 
with  a  valuable  stretch  of  land  which  is  now  about  to  be 
utilized. 

He  was  a  large  and  liberal  employer  of  labour,  and  in- 
terested himself  in  everything  concerning  his  workmen.  In 
philanthropic  work  he  was  ever  to  the  fore,  and  amongst 
other  institutions  he  took  particular  interest  in  the  Sailors' 
Home  and  the  Royal  Eye  Infirmary.  The  establishment  of 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth  was  practically 
due  to  his  liberal  initiation.  His  private  benefactions  were 
numerous.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  distress  none  appealed 
to  him  in  vain  for  counsel  and  help.  He  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  in  reference  to  his  benefactions,  and  only  allowed 
any  of  them  to  be  made  known  as  an  incentive  to  other 
donors.    A  characteristic  incident  may  be  cited  in  connection 
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with  the  fund  that  was  started  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy 
victims  in  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Mr.  Bayly,  in  his  own 
name,  gave  to  the  relief  fund  a  sum  expressed  by  three  figures, 
and  at  the  same  time  signed  a  cheque  for  double  the  amount 
to  be  entered  as  from  "  a  friend." 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Bayly  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
and  chief  supporters  of  the  Unitarian  body  in  Plymouth. 
He  was  also  a  strong  temperance  man.  Throughout  his  life 
he  had  been  very  abstemious,  and  for  some  years  had  been  a 
teetotaler. 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1866.  He  died  at  his  residence 
at  Seven  Trees,  Plymouth,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1893,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  89  years. 

IIL 

William  Beatty  joined  the  Association  in  1876,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ashburton  Meeting.  For  several  years  he 
resided  at  Buckfastleigh,  where  he  passed  a  quiet,  secluded 
life.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  annual  Transactions  of 
the  Association,  which  he  carefully  studied,  although  he  did 
not  attend  the  meetings.  He  recently  removed  to  Dartington, 
near  Totnes,  where  he  died  on  30th  March,  1894,  aged  71 
years. 

IV. 

Emma  Knowles,  whose  death  occurred  in  January,  1894, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Posgate  Knowles,  of  High- 
week,  Newton  Abbot,  of  whom  an  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  for  1889. 
Miss  Knowles  had  long  been  accustomed  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
proceedings,  before  her  father's  death  in  1889,  in  which  year 
she  was  elected  a  member.  She  was  well  known  in  her 
neighbourhood  as  a  skilled  musician,  and  for  her  readiness  to 
assist  those  around  her  in  the  promotion  of  good  works,  and 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  others,  particularly  by  the  exercise 
of  her  musical  talents,  which  always  afforded  pleasure.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years  her  presence  at  our  meetings 
was  missed  in  the  present  year,  a  severe  attack  of  influenza 
having  proved  fatal  to  her  in  the  preceding  winter. 

V. 

J.  B.  Paige-Browne,  m.a.,  j.p.,  was  a  native  of  Totnes. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Totnes  and  Bruton  Grammar 
Schools,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  and  honours. 
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For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Paige  was  the  Head  Master  of 
Ashburton  Grammar  School,  where  he  won  the  respect  of  his 
pupils  and  of  the  public.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1859 
he  removed  to  Engleboume,  near  Totnes,  and  subsequently 
took  the  family  name  of  Browne  in  addition  to  that  of  Paige. 
For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  represented  his 
parish  of  Harberton  on  the  Totnes  Board  of  Guardians,  where 
he  filled  the  important  position  of  Chairman,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  members  generally.  On 
his  retirement  a  few  years  since,  he  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon,  but  failing 
health  prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  on  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Paige-Browne  joined  this  Association  in  1872,  and 
was  a  Vice-President  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ashburton 
Meeting  in  1876.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Teign 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,  having  been  elected  a  member  in 
1869,  and  filled  the  office  of  President  in  1879;  he  read 
several  valuable  local  papers  at  the  Field  meetings.  Some 
time  since  he  was  affected  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which 
he  never  completely  recovered,  and  a  chill  hastened  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Great  Engleboume,  on  8th 
November,  1893,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

Mr.  Paige-Browne,  who  was  never  married,  leaves  two 
sisters,  his  brother,  Mr.  Eichard  Paige,  J.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Totnes,  having  died  early  in  the  same  year. 

VI. 

William  Pengelly,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s.,  was  bom  at  East  Looe,  in 
Cornwall,  January  12th,  1812.  At  about  the  age  of  26 
years  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Torquay,  where  he  opened 
a  school,  which  he  carried  on  for  some  years  on  the 
Pestalozzian  system,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
use  of  the  chalk  and  blackboard  in  imparting  instruction. 
His  influence  in  school  was  magical,  and  he  had  a  marvellous 
aptitude  in  communicating  information  in  an  attractive  form. 
Any  subject  which  interested  him  he  introduced  into  school 
work.  Geological  studies  ever  had  a  charm  for  him,  and  in 
addition  to  his  ardent  and  long- continued  explorations  of 
bone  caves,  he  made  large  and  important  contributions  to 
other  branches  of  the  science.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
treatises  on  the  Devonian  and  Triassic  rocks  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  Submerged  Forests  of  Devonshire,  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  many  other  geological  subjects.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Heer,  of  Zurich,  he  published  in  1863 
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a  monograph  on  "  The  Lignites  of  Bovey  Tracey,"  which  is 
regarded  as  a  most  valuable  scientific  work.  His  assiduity 
in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  specimens  is  testified  by 
the  magnificent  series  of  Devonian  fossils  which,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Pengelly  Collection,"  was  lodged  in  1860  in 
the  Museum  of  Oxford  University,  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  in  connection  with  the  Burdett-Coutts  Scholarship; 
and  also  by  the  splendid  collection  of  bones  and  flint 
implements  from  Kent's  Cavern,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 

Mr.  Pengelly  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  geologists  who 
assisted  Falconer,  Busk,  Lyell,  Prestwich,  Lartet,  Christy, 
Evans,  Rupert  Jones,  Boyd-Dawkins,  and  a  few  others, 
to  place  upon  a  scientific  basis  that  inquiry  into  the  evidence 
of  pre-historic  man,  which  was  systematically  commenced  in 
this  country  by  the  exploration  of  Brixham  Cave  in  1858. 
This  work,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eoyal  and  Geological  Societies  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  yielded 
most  important  results,  and  was  followed  in  1864  by  a 
similar  investigation  of  the  historic  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay 
(originally  partially  explored  by  the  Eev.  J.  McEnery  in 
1825),  and,  like  the  Brixham  Cave,  carried  out  with  untiring 
zeal  by  Mr.  Pengelly  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years. 
(See  British  Association  Reports^  1865-1880.) 

With  remarkable  devotion  to  the  task,  Mr.  Pengelly 
visited  the  Cavern  daily,  to  superintend  the  work  of  the 
excavators,  and  to  make  notes  of  the  various  discoveries. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  to 
the  British  Association,  reports  were  regularly  forwarded 
by  him.  The  discoveries  aroused  widespread  interest,  and 
while  the  work  was  in  progress  large  numbers  visited  the 
Cavern,  including  "Royal  personages,  noblemen,  bishops, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  scholars,  scientists,  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  travellers  from  various  European 
countries,  America,  India,  and  many  of  the  British  Colonies." 
(TraTisactions  Devonshire  Association,  voL  xvi.)  It  will 
probably  never  be  known  actually  how  much  thought  and 
labour  Mr.  Pengelly  devoted  to  the  work.  Speaking  upon 
the  receipt  of  one  of  the  many  presentations  to  him,  twenty 
years  ago,  he  remarked  that  for  nine  years  he  had  never, 
whilst  at  home,  failed  a  single  week-day  to  visit  the  Cavern, 
wherein  he  laboured  five  hours  a  day.  But  the  explorations 
continued  for  six  years  longer,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Mr.  Pengelly  devoted,  in  the  Cavern  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  home,  more  like  ten  or  more  hours  a  day  for 
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fifteen  years  of  his  life,  to  the  cause  of  the  science  he  loved 
so  dearly.  But,  whatever  the  demand,  whatever  the  tax,  he 
responded  to  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  For  science 
he  lived,  and  for  science  he  laboured,  even  long  after  the  age 
when  the  average  man  seeks  rest  and  quiet.  Striking  out  in 
original  lines  of  thought,  and  untramelled  by  traditions 
of  years  long  ago,  he  met  with  many  rebuffs,  and  the 
conclusions  which  he  derived  from  his  investigations  and 
minute  and  patient  enquiry  were  almost  laughed  to  scorn. 
But  he  adhered  to  his  work  and  clung  to  his  belief  with 
enthusiastic  devotion,  and  in  the  end  he  lived  to  see  even 
those  who  had  originally  stoutly  opposed  his  views  convinced 
of  their  verity,  and  their  inestimable  value  to  archaeological 
and  geological  science.  It  was  not  until  June  19th,  1880, 
that  the  work  came  to  an  end,  and  that  not  because  the 
Cavern  had  been  exhausted.  In  his  paper  read  before  this 
Association  at  Newton  Abbot,  in  1884,  Mr.  Pengelly 
observed : — 

"The  Committee,  having  spent  all  the  money  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  (British)  Association,  as 
well  as  by  their  private  friends,  were  under  the  necessity  of  closing 
the  work  and  discharging  the  workmen." 

In  concluding  the  last  report  to  the  British  Association, 
Mr.  Pengelly  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for 
continued  support  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  "  which 
had  resulted  in  an  instance  of  cavern  exploration  without 
parallel,  it  is  believed,  in  this,  or  any  other  country,  for,  at 
least,  its  continuity  and  devotion." 

Ever  eager  to  foster  a  love  for  science  among  the  people, 
and  to  encourage  studies  which  had  for  their  object  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge,  Mr.  Pengelly  was 
especially  active  as  a  lecturer,  and  could  easily  make  himself 
understood  by  persons  totally  ignorant  of  science.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  travelled  through  the  country,  as  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  lecturers  of  the  day.  His  efforts  locally 
were  equally  successful.  In  1837  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Torquay  Mechanics'  Institute.  Seven  years 
later,  together  with  the  late  Mr.  Vivian  and  others,  he 
originated  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  he 
was  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the 
last  of  the  original  founders.  In  1862  he  started  the  Devon- 
shire Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  of  which  he  was  the  President  in  1867-8.  Until 
the  last  few  years  he  was  the  best  known  figure  at  the 
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Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association,  and  for  A  considerable 
period  he  regularly  contributed  papera  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Not  only  did  the  plan  of  a  County  Association,  on 
the  lines  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  British  Association, 
originate  in  his  fertile  brain,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
his  instrumentality  and  careful  and  judicious  organization 
that  the  Association  has  grown  and  prospered.  He  managed 
it  financially  until  physical  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  work. 

Mr.  Pengelly  was  a  regular  attendant  for  many  years  at 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  British  Association,  over  the 
Geological  Section  of  which  he  was  President  at  the  second 
Plymouth  meeting,  and  for  some  years  served  as  Secretary. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1850,  and  received  the  distinction  of  f.r,s.  in  1863.  In 
1877  he  was  awarded  the  "Lyell  Geological  Fund"  by 
the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  in  1886  the 
same  body  conferred  upon  him  the  "Lyell  Medal"  as 
a  mark  of  honorary  distinction,  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  Council's  recognition  of  his  valuable  scientific  labours. 
There  are  other  occasions  when  his  valuable  and  historic 
labours  have  been  recognised.  In  December,  1850,  at  a 
soiree  held  in  his  honour  in  the  rooms  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable  telescope. 
In  March,  1857,  "  in  recognition  of  his  indefatigable  exertions 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,"  was 
presented  to  him  the  Encydopccdia  Britannica,  In  1874  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  testimonial  of  between  500  and  600 
guineas,  subscribed  by  members  of  the  British  Association, 
the  Devon  Association,  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society, 
and  many  other  friends,  **in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
valued  services  to  science  generally,  and  more  especially  for 
the  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay."  Mr.  Pengelly 
in  responding  on  this  occasion  made  a  most  characteristic 
remark ;  he  said,  "  Great  as  was  his  pleasure  at  receiving  so 
valuable  a  testimonial  as  that  with  which  he  had  just  been 
presented,  he  could  assure  them  that  his  pleasure  was  more 
intense  when,  after  seven-and-a-half-year's  enquiry,  he  was 
rewarded  by  finding  a  tooth  of  machairodus  IcUtdens  !  "^ 

^  The  compiler  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  in  this  connection 
a  personal  reminiscence.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  Mr.  Pengelly's 
companion  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton  in  1872. 
WhUe  returning  from  the  railway  station,  whither  they  had  gone  together  to 
see  after  the  safe  transit  of  the  boxes  containing  the  bones,  implements,  &c., 
collected  during  the  previous  year's  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern,  Mr. 
Pengelly  was  suddenly  seized  witn  hemorrhage  in  the  throat.    This  produced 
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In  the  summer  of  1881,  Mr.  Pengelly  was  presented 
with  his  portrait,  painted  by  A.  S.  Cope,  which  now  adorns 
the  library  of  the  Natural  History  Society's  Museum,  in 
Babbacombe  Road,  Torquay.  Upon  his  retirement  in 
October,  1890,  from  the  Secretaryship  of  that  Society,  he 
received  a  beautifully  illuminated  address  from  the  members, 
who  *'  desire  to  record  the  high  appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  who,  for 
thirty-nine  years  has  fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  of  Honorary 
Secretary,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  "  profound  regret  at 
his  retirement." 

Mr.  Pengelly's  industry  was  untiring.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  92  separate  memoirs.  In  all  his  investigations  he  had 
as  his  guiding  principle,  the  application  of  strict  logic  to 
accurate  observation.  He  has  himself  left  this  piece  of 
advice  to  the  student : — 

"  Be  careful  in  scientific  enquiries  that  you  get  a  suflBcient 
number  of  perfectly  trustworthy  facts ;  that  you  interpret 
them  with  the  aid  of  a  rigorous  logic ;  that  on  suitable 
occasions  you  have  courage  enough  to  avow  your  convictions, 
and  don't  be  impatient,  or  annoyed,  if  your  friends  don't 
receive  all  your  conclusions,  or  even  if  they  call  you  hard 


names." 


For  three  or  four  years  past  Mr.  Pengelly  had  suffered 
much  from  rheumatism,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
induced  by  exposure  during  his  long  explorations  of  Kent's 
Cavern.  Still  further  weakened  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
he  took  to  his  bed  for  the  last  time  on  Thursday,  the  2nd 
March.  The  end  came  shortly  after  midnight  on  Friday, 
the  17th  March,  1894,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pengelly  and 
his  two  daughters.  Mr.  Pengelly  was  twice  married,  but 
all  his  children  by  the  first  wife  died  ;  the  last,  Alfred,  being 
killed  while  hunting  big  game  in  India.  In  politics  Mr. 
Pengelly  was  a  moderate  Liberal  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Pengelly  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Vivian,  with  whom  he 
was  so  long  associated  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  whom  he 
survived  twelve  months  all  but  a  few  days. 

a  fainting  fit,  from  which  happily  he  speedily  recovered,  but  great  weakness 
ot  the  throat  remained.  Mr.  I'eugelly  was  induced  by  medical  advice  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  using  his  voice  during  the  meeting,  and  the 
writer  undertook  to  read  his  report  for  him.  On  reaching  thiit  portion 
which  referred  to  the  discovery  of  the  "tooth"  Mr.  Pengelly,  with  his 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  impulsiveness,  seized  the  MS.,  and  said,  "Oh, 
I  must  read  this  at  all  hazards  ! "  and  finished  the  reading  in  spite  of  the  pain 
he  Ruifered,  amid  the  cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  savans  assembled  in 
Section  G. 
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A  few  words  spoken  by  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  President  of 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  at  a  meeting  of  that 
Society,  on  the  Monday  following  Mr.  Pengelly's  decease 
may  titly  close  this  memoir.  He  said,  "If  there  was  one 
distinctive  trait  in  Mr.  Pengelly's  character,  it  was  his 
thoroughness  in  everything  he  undertook.  Whether  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  professional  man,  as  a  scientist,  or  as  a  friend, 
he  invariably  went  straight  forward,  according  to  his  lightw 
As  a  citizen  he  performed  his  duties,  and  often  indeed  more, 
to  his  own  disadvantage  sometimes.  As  a  professional  man 
he  was  most  conscientious  and  painstaking.  As  a  scientist 
he  was  accuracy  itself.  When  he  recorded  an  observation, 
although  others  might  differ  from  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  it,  that  observation  was  accepted  by  the  scientific  world 
as  a  fact,  and  recorded  and  treated  as  such.  And  lastly, 
as  a  friend,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  fidelity,  integrity, 
and  generosity.  As  an  organizer,  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society  and  the  Devonshire  Association  witnessed  to  the 
soundness  of  his  plans.  He  had  left  them  an  inheritance  of 
no  mean  value  and  i-esponsibility." 

VII. 

Geokge  Pycroft,  M.R.C.S.,  was  a  native  of  Corsham  in 
Somersetshire,  and  was  born  in  1819.  About  half  a  century 
ago  he  came  to  Kenton,  near  Exeter,  and  acquired  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Collins,  who  had  for  fifty  years  previously  been  the 
medical  man  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Pycroft  remained 
in  practice  until  about  five  years  since,  when  he  retired,  and 
Yfent  to  reside  at  Eichmond.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  this  Association,  and  in  its  earlier  years  took  a 
lively  interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Transactions  in  1872,  and  again  in  1881  and  1882. 

Mr.  Pycroft  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence.  As  a 
medical  adviser  he  was  skilful,  cheery,  and  kind.  He  was, 
too,  an  ardent  lover  of  art,  and  himself  no  mean  student 
His  work.  Art  in  Devon,  in  which  he  gives  the  names  and 
some  account  of  the  work  of  the  chief  artists  of  Devon — his 
desire  being  to  "  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  good  artists 
of  Devonshire  " — is  one  of  high  interest,  and,  had  he  done 
nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to  gratitude. 

Mr.  Pycroft  did  something  besides.  He  helped  to  bring 
into  life  the  Volunteer  movement  of  the  country.  Three 
men  met  at  dinner  at  Exminster  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
January,  1852 — Dr.  (now  Sir  T.)  Bucknill,  Mr.  Pycroft,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Haydon.  Dr.  Bucknill  consulted  the  others  on 
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the  draft  of  a  letter  he  had  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
then  Lord  Fortescue — Lord  Lieutenant — setting  out  reasons 
why  it  was  desirable  to  establish  corps  of  riflemen  in  England, 
and  asking  Lord  Fortescue,  if  he  approved,  to  influence  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  The  letter  was  in  due  course 
dispatched,  the  sympathy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  gained,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Government  won.  Two  months  later — 
though  there  had  been  a  change  of  Ministries  meanwhile — 
Mr.  Walpole,  as  Secretary  for  War,  intimated  the  Queen's 
acceptance  of  the  services  of  the  Exeter  and  South  Devon 
Corps.  So  the  Volunteer  movement  began.  Mr.  Pycroft 
undertook  recruiting  at  Exmouth.  He  joined  the  Artillery, 
and  at  his  death  held  the  rank  of  Surgeon-Major. 

Some  little  time  before  his  death  Mr:  Pycroft  had  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis,  from  which  he  recovered ;  but  later, 
while  staying  at  Torquay,  he  had  a  second  attack,  to  which 
he  succumbed  on  Friday,  March  23rd,  1894,  at  the  age  of  74. 
He  was  buried  at  Mamhead.  Mr.  Pycroft  was  twice  married. 
Both  ladies  pre-deceased  him ;  his  remains  now  lie  by  their 
side. 

VIII. 

Henry  Tozer  was  the  youngest  son  of  Solomon  Tozer,  a 
member  of  an  old  Ashburton  family,  long  connected  with  the 
woollen  manufacture.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ashburton 
Grammar  School,  and  entered  the  legal  profession  about  forty 
years  since,  having  served  his  articles  with  the  late  Mr.  Edgar, 
of  West  on-super- mare.  He  took  an  active  part  in  local 
matters,  and  his  genial  and  generous  nature  made  him  a 
popular  man.  For  many  years  he  had  the  management  of 
Spitchwick  and  Widecombe  Manors,  then  in  Chancery. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Tozer  had  withdrawn  from  public 
business,  and  his  son  and  survivor,  Mr.  Solomon  Tozer, 
having  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  garden  and  other  kindred  pursuits. 

Mr.  Tozer  joined  the  Association  in  1872,  and  the  success 
of  the  meeting  at  Ashburton  in  1876,  was  largely  due  to  the 
active  interest  he  took  in  the  arrangements,  and  to  his  liberal 
hospitality  on  the  occasion.  He  was  also  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Teign  Naturalists*  Field  Club,  having  been 
elected  in  1865. 

Early  in  life  he  married  Harriet  Goodhall,  who  died  in 
1884,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter.  Early  in  1893,  Mr.  Tozer 
moved  into  his  country  house  at  Priestaford,  near  Ashburton, 
where  he  died  suddenly  on  27th  August,  at  the  age  of  64. 
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Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Memoranda, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Francis  Brent,  Rev,  W.  Harpley,  Mr. 
P,  0.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe  (Secretary),  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery 
of  such  facts  in  any  department  of  scientific  enquiry,  and 
connected  wiih  Devonshire,  as  it  may  he  desirable  to  place 
upon  permanent  record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  svjldent 
importance  in  themselves  to  form  the  sidjject  of  separate 
papers. 

Edited  by  J.  Brookinq  Rowe,  Hon.  Secretary. 

(Read  at  South  Molton,  let  August,  1894.) 


I.   ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 
LARGE  STONE  AXE-HAMMER  FROM   ASHfiURT. 

"About  fifteen  years  since  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Ashbury, 
Devon,  about  seven  miles  from  Okehampton,  when  '  digging 
up  a  large  mound  for  the  cultivation  of  a  field,'  came  upon 
a  perforated  stone  axe-hammer  of  very  rude  construction, 
and  having  the  surface  much  decomposed,  or  weathered. 

** '  The  hammer  lay  imbedded  in  dark-coloured  soil,  some- 
what resembling  ashes.'  It  is  8^  inches  long,  and  weighs 
four  pounds,  is  composed  of  a  rather  close-grained  granitoid 
rock,  is  much  pitted  and  rough,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  heat,  but  the  surface  shews  no  sign  of  having  been  chipped 
over,  or  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  grind  or  polish 
it  It  appears  rather  as  if  a  rude  piece  of  moorstone,  of 
convenient  shape  and  size,  having  been  selected,  it  was 
hammered  or  bruised  into  its  present  form.  The  cutting 
edge  is  not  sharp,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  implement 
was  never  used  as  a  weapon,  but  rather  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  possibly  by  stream  tinners  for  pounding. 
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"The  hole  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  wooden  handle 
is  1^^  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  nearer  the  butt  end  than 
the  edge  —  the  boring  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
with  a  bow-drill,  but  afterwards  worked  out  by  bruising,  as 
it  shews  a  perpendicular  side,  slightly  larger  at  the  outside 
edges. 

"  The  hammer  is  much  thinner  at  the  butt  end,  where  it 
measures  1^^  inch,  than  at  the  sharper  end,  where  it  is  2^*^ 
inches.  The  extreme  breadth,  across  the  orifice,  is  3^^  inches. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  implement  is  very  irregular,  but  the 
sides  present  signs  of  lamination ;  altogether  it  is  the  rudest 
implement  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  met  with. 

"  The  mound,  or  barrow,  was  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
was  grass-grown,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones, 
placed  on  edge,  and  about  eight  inches  high ;  this  circle  was 
filled  with  'black  earth,  like  ashes,'  in  which  the  hammer 
lay. 

"  Neither  urns  nor  pottery  were  met  with  in  this  barrow, 
but  several  large  *steanes*  have  been  dug  up  on  the  farm, 
all  of  which  have  been  shattered,  and  the  fragments  lost. 

"There  are  several  similar  mounds,  now  standing  on 
different  parts  of  the  farm,  one  of  which,  a  very  large  one,  is 
hollow  on  the  top,  as  if  it  had  been  opened  and  rifled  of  its 
contents. 

"The  implement  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  its 
present  owner  from  the  time  when  it  was  found. 

"  Axe-hammers  of  large  size  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Devonshire — there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Plymouth  Institution,  which  was  found  at  Holsworthy 
some  years  since.  This,  although  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
9  inches,  as  the  Ashbury  implement,  is  thicker  nearer  the 
sharper  edge,  3^  inches,  and  is  broader  across  the  orifice,  3^ 
inches ;  it  differs  also  from  our  implement  in  having  the  upper 
surface  somewhat  concave,  and  the  lower  side  flat,  whilst  ours 
has  both  sides  roughly  flat.  Further,  this  fine  hammer  is  of 
green-stone,  and  has  been  ground,  almost  to  polishing,  over  the 
entire  surface.     (Fkancib  Brent.)" 

STONE   CELT   PROM   COMPTON   QIPFORD. 

"I  have  in  my  possession  a  polished  stone  celt  recently 
found  at  Compton  Gifford,  the  butt  of  which  is  unfortunately 
broken,  but  the  cutting  of  which  is  perfect,  and  which  is 
beautifully  formed  and  polished.  It  is  made  of  one  of  the 
very  compact  local  Devonian  tuffs,  and  is  light  greenish-grey 
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in  colour.  Some  of  these  local  tufifs  are  so  very  hard  and 
compact  that  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most 
massive  form  of  Devonian  lava  or  dunstone,  and  it  is  only 
when  sliced  and  examined  by  the  microscope  that  their 
fragmental  character  is  observable.  The  stone  of  which  this 
implement  is  formed  is  of  that  kind.  The  cutting  edge  is  so 
sharp  and  complete  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  it  has  seen  no 
service;  and  from  the  appearance  of  a  flaw  or  two  on  the 
sides  I  am  not  quite  clear  the  celt  was  ever  wholly  finished, 
and  the  butt  may  have  been  broken  in  making.  The  broken 
piece  was  not  found.  The  width  is  2^  inches  at  the  broadest 
part,  which  is  where  the  curve  of  the  cutting  edge  begins. 
The  present  extreme  length  is  3^  inches;  nor  could  the 
implement  when  complete  have  exceeded  4^  inches.  This 
is  the  second  highly-polished  neolithic  implement  found  on 
the  northern  side  of  Plymouth,  the  other  being  a  fine  chert 
axe — probably  the  finest  ever  found  in  this  county,  picked 
up  at  Houndiscombe,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution.     (R  N.  Worth.)" 

IMPLEMENTS    FROM    DARTMOOR. 

"  I  have  obtained  possession  of  a  flint  celt,  4J  inches  long 
and  with  a  cutting  edge  of  2^  inches.  It  weis  found  in  1886 
by  Mr.  Neill,  of  Sticklepath,  at  the  foot  of  Cosdon  Beacon, 
facing  the  village  of  Belstone.  The  stone  has  been  chipped 
and  flaked,  and  then  rubbed  smooth  towards  the  cutting 
edge.  It  is  the  finest  flint  implement  I  have  yet  seen  from 
Dartmoor. 

"During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  found  a  large 
number  of  flint  implements  on  the  Moor,  including  three 
arrow  heads  and  several  fine  scrapers  :  one  of  the  latter  was 
found  in  Headland  Gert  near  Grimspound.  In  this  deep 
mining  cutting  I  also  picked  up  a  piece  of  Bomano-British 
pottery.  Another  piece  was  found  in  the  same  place  pre- 
viously, by  the  Eev.  I.  K.  Anderson,  Rector  of  Mary  Tavy. 

''  I  have  also  obtained  possession  of  a  bronze  ferrule  for  a 
spear  shaft  of  a  bronze  spear.  It  is  4^  inches  long,  and 
the  internal  diameter  is  half-an-inch.  These  ferrules  were 
fastened  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  pin.  In  this  instance 
the  ferrule  is  broken  short  of  the  pin  hole.  Specimens  are 
rarely  found — there  are  only  two  or  three  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  was  taken  out  of  a  turf-tie  four  feet  under  the 
surface,  in  Gawler  Bottom,  by  Mr.  Tom  French,  of  Post 
Bridge,  in  August,  1892.    (Egbert  Burnard.)" 
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II.   SEISMOLOGY. 

In  our  report  last  year  we  gave  an  account  of  an  earth- 
quake shock  in  August,  1892,  which  extended  apparently 
throughout  the  Western  Counties.  On  Thursday,  the  2nd 
November,  1893,  a  considerable  area  was  fiiffected  by  another 
earthquake.     A  writer  in  the  Builder  says  : — 

"Considering  the  large  area  affected  by  the  earthquake  which 
visited  Wales  and  adjoining  English  counties  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  November,  1893,  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  so  Uttle  damage 
was  done.  Beyond  shaking  doors,  windows,  household  ornaments, 
&c.,  no  serious  effects  were  felt  and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  time 
of  the  occurrence  is  variously  stated  as  between  5.40  and  5.50  p.m. ; 
and  records  of  more  than  one  shock  during  that  interval  are  at 
hand.  In  Wales,  the  disturbance  extended  from  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  the  Yale  of  Llangollen,  and  the  north-east  coast,  through 
Merionethshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  to  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  Glamorganshire;  Anglesea,  Carnarvonshire,  and  some 
parts  of  west-central  Wales  seem  to  have  escaped.  In  England,  it 
was  felt  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
as  well  as  in  Somerset  [Devon J,  and  Cornwall ;  and  in  Ireland,  in 
County  Wicklow.  The  most  severe  shocks  were  experienced, 
apparently,  at  Carmarthen,  Pembroke  Dock,  Milford  Haven,  and 
in  other  towns  in  South  Wales.  On  noting  the  positions  of  places 
where  the  disturbance  was  manifested  and  consulting  a  geological 
map,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  and 
Lower  Mesozoic  strata  are  the  formations  chiefly  involved,  and  of 
these  the  Carboniferous  series  appear  to  have  been  most  con- 
spicuously affected.  Nevertheless,  the  Lower  Palaeozoics  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  were  materially  shaken ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Triassic  and  Liassic  beds  experienced 
the  shocks  over  a  considerable  area.  With  reference  to  the  two 
last-mentioned  series,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some 
of  the  districts  reported  to  have  been  disturbed  (e.g.,  parts  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Somerset)  they  are  very  thin,  and  lie  directly 
on  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  strata,  which  seem  to  have 
transmitted  the  movement  to  them.  So  far  as  the  South  Wales 
and  Bristol  and  Somerset  areas  are  concerned,  they  are  practically 
formed  of  a  denuded  mountain  range,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  earthquakes  have  visited  them.  Only  in 
August,  1892,  the  whole  district  was  severely  shaken,  and  the 
effects  were  more  powerful  than  those  of  Thursday  week.  Earth- 
quakes are  much  more  numerous  in  England  than  most  people  are 
aware  of;  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  districts  are  most 
frequently  visited,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  enjoy 
comparative  immunity  from  these  earth  movements." 
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The    Western  Morning  News  had  the  following  accounts 
from  its  correspondents  in  various  localities : — 

''Our  Swansea  correspondent  telegraphs:  At  5.45  this  (last) 
evening  there  was  felt  throughout  Swansea  and  district  a  very 
distinct  shock  of  earthquake.  It  was  accompanied  hy  a  deadened 
sound  as  of  an  explosion,  and  its  effect  was  the  shaking  of  the 
waUs  and  floors  of  huildings,  the  rattling  of  china  in  cupboards 
and  on  dressers,  and  the  shaking  of  pictures  on  walls.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  an  explosion  of  gas  had  occurred,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  streets,  in  their  anxiety  to  learn  where 
the  supposed  explosion  had  occurred,  rushed  out  of  their  houses, 
until  in  nearly  every  street  were  several  groups  of  excited  people 
eagerly  discussing  the  cause  of  alarm.  Eeports  came  in  from  every 
part  of  the  town,  that  a  similar  shock  had  been  felt  with  like 
results.  The  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  an  earthquake  must 
have  been  the  cause,  and  grounds  were  found  for  this  belief  from 
the  fact  that  Swansea  has  not  been  free  froili  earthquake  shocks  in 
the  pasty  the  last  occurring  about  two  years  ago.  Later  in  the 
evening  these  conclusions  were  confirmed,  when  it  was  found  that 
an  even  more  severe  shock  had  been  felt  at  the  Mumbles,  where 
dining  room  tables  were  shaken  so  violently  as  to  jeopardise  the 
plate  on  them  and  to  terrify  the  diners.  In  Swansea,  the  most 
severe  shock  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upland  and  Mount  Pleasant  describing 
the  shock  as  very  severe  indeed.  At  the  Guildhall,  which  is  close 
to  the  sea,  it  was  thought  the  shock  was  caused  by  a  vessel 
running  against  the  sea  wall,  and  so  shaking  the  foundations. 
The  police  on  duty  there  rushed  out  to  render  any  assistance  that 
might  be  required.  When  it  was  found  that  this  surmise  was 
incorrect,  the  officials  at  the  gasworks  were  communicated  with, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  if  there  had  been  an  explosion 
there.  The  members  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  were 
having  a  meeting  in  Union  Street,  and  on  feeling  the  shock,  the 
president  and  all  the  members  rushed  excitedly  downstairs,  and 
so  the  meeting  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  Panics 
occurred  in  several  factories  and  shops.  So  far  no  damage  is 
reported  beyond  the  shaking  down  of  a  ceiling  in  Castle  Street, 
and  the  falling  down  of  a  chimney  or  two.  The  shock,  which 
lasted  only  two  seconds  at  the  most,  was  not  repeated. 

"  Our  Pembroke  correspondent  telegraphs :  An  alarming  shock 
of  earthquake  occurred  here  at  six  o'clock  this  (Thursday)  evening. 
In  some  parts  of  the  town  a  distinct  shaking  sensation  was  felt, 
and  crockery  rattled  in  several  houses.  The  noise  accompanying 
the  shock  was  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  heavily  laden 
wagon  rapidly  passing  over  a  rough  road. 

"A  Milford  Haven  telegram  reports  that  an  earthquake  shock 
occurred  there  about  5.40  last  evening.     The  shock  lasted  about 
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twelve  seconds.  Houses  trembled,  and  the  famitnre  vibrated. 
The  accompanying  noise  resembled  thunder,  and  the  shock  appeared 
to  travel  from  north  to  south.  Considerable  excitement  was 
also  occasioned  in  the  St.  Helen's  district  of  Swansea  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  about  five  seconds  Houses  were 
shaken,  and  chairs,  tables,  and  crockery  ware  rattled.  The 
inhabitants  rushed  into  the  streets  in  great  alarm,  but  no  serious 
damage  was  done. 

'*A  telegram  from  Tenby  states  that  a  most  severe  shock  of 
earthquake  was  experienced  there  at  5.44  p.m.,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town.  The  houses  shook,  and  the  utmost  alarm  was  created. 
Crockery- ware  was  shaken  down,  and  at  one  house  the  inmates 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  ran  into  the  streets.  The  shock  was 
felt  at  Carmarthen  at  twelve  minutes  to  six,  and  lasted  quite  thirty 
seconds.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  rushed  from  their  houses  in 
a  terrified  state.  There  was  a  distant  upheaval  of  the  earth,  the 
shock  causing  windows  to  vibrate,  displacing  bric-a-brac,  and 
loosening  scaffolding. 

"  Our  Bude  correspondent  telegraphed  last  night :  About  eight 
minutes  to  six  this  evening  some  people  experienced  a  shock, 
which  leads  one  to  the  supposition  that  it  must  have  been  a  slight 
form  of  earthquake.  A  tremulous  sensation  was  felt,  as  though 
some  one  was  shaking  our  chairs.  On  making  inquiries  of  other 
people  the  same  sensation  was  found  to  have  experienced,  and  even 
a  slight  noise  from  articles  in  the  room  was  noticed. 

"  A  distinct  earthquake  shock  was  also  felt  at  Gunnislake  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  people  there  were  considerably 
alarmed. 

**  At  Great  Torrington,  two  of  a  correspondent's  servants  were  in 
the  drawing-room  about  the  same  time  that  the  earthquake  occurred 
in  South  Wales  and  North  Cornwall,  when  they  saw  the  wire 
flower-stand  at  the  end  of  the  room  shake,  and  the  geranium 
leaves  quiver  for  many  seconds.  They  also  felt  the  earth  quiver, 
and  were  much  startled  thereby. 

"The  shock  was  also  distinctly  felt  at  Penzance  at  5.45  p.m. 
A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  the  chairs  on  which  people  were 
sitting  oscillated  in  a  manner  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
an  earthquake. 

"  *  At  5.45  p.m.  on  Wednesday,'  writes  a  gentleman  at  Fairfield, 
Newton  Abbot,  Hhere  was  a  sharp  reverberation  of  the  room  in 
which  I  was  sitting,  with  my  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  We 
were  all  shaken  in  our  seats,  and  the  windows  trembled  violently.' " 

The  Rev.  Frederic  T.  Wintle,  Rector  of  Bere  Ferrers,  wrote : 

'*  It  may  help  those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  earthquake 
wave  to  mention  that  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  November  1st, 
we  were  awakened  in  our  room  by  the  sound  as  of  broken  glass  or 
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crockery.  I  found  that  a  small  wooden  frame  standing  on  the 
manteldielf  had  fallen  to  the  ground  and  the  glass  hroken  to 
pieces,  and  that  a  clock  standing  on  the  same  shelf  had  stopped  at 
1.15.  There  were  other  similar  frames,  &c.,  on  the  shelf  which 
did  not  fall,  and  we  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  have  been 
near  the  edge,  and  that  a  slight  vibration  of  some  sort  had  been 
enough  to  cause  the  £gi1L  Some  said  '  ghost '  by  virtue  of '  Allhallow 
e'en,'  especially  as  when  a  ghost  does  come  the  clocks  do  stop. 
Someone  did  say  '  earthquake/  and  when  I  saw  your  account  of  it 
it*  seemed  possible  that  a  slight  vibration  from  it  may  have  touched 
us.  Our  exact  position  is  latitude  50.27  30  north,  longitude 
4.11  30  west.  The  mimimum  temperature  was  25  degrees,  the 
coldest  night  for  many  months,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  stars 
brilliant" 

Our  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D*Urban  wrote : 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  earthquake  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Exmouth  at  5.45  p.m.  The  oscillatory  move- 
ment (north  and  south)  was  very  plain,  and  there  was  a  slight 
second  shock  immediately  after  the  first.  There  was  a  sharp  fall 
of  the  barometer  in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  inst,  viz., 
from  30-00  to  29-70,  and  the  appearance  on  Thursday  morning  is 
described  in  the  weather  chart  kept  by  the  coastguard  here  as 
'overcast,  gloomy,  drizzling  rain,  and  ugly  threatening  weather;' 
wind,  N.N.W. ;  force,  5.  The  temperature  at  8  a.m.  was  52 
degrees^  or  12  degrees  warmer  than  on  the  previous  morning  at  the 
same  hour,  when  it  was  40  degrees.     The  south  cone  was  flying." 

The  Exeter  Gazette  stated : 

"  The  shock  of  earthquake  on  Thursday  evening  is  reported  to 
have  been  distinctly  felt  in  County  Wicklow  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol 

*'  The  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Bampton  at  10  minutes  to 
6  o'clock.  Mr.  H.  Trude,  of  Westbrook,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Bampton,  each  perceived  the  effect  of  the  passage  wave. 

"  Mr.  F.  D.  Fulford,  of  Great  Fulford,  writing  under  date 
November  3rd,  says :  *  Last  evening  I  left  my  sitting-room  for  a 
minute,  and  on  my  return  two  of  my  daughters  asked  me  if  I  had 
felt  an  earthquake.  I  said,  '*  No."  They  remarked  that  their  chairs 
bad  rocked,  and  that  a  picture  over  the  door  had  rattled.  This 
occurred  about  5.50.  I  took  the  time,  as  they  were  so  positive 
as  to  what  had  occurred.  The  room  is  upstairs,  and  the  walls 
over  three  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  rest 
of  the  femiily,  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  offices,  had  not  observed 
anything.' 

**  Mr.  William  Radford,  writing  from  Sidmouth  on  November 
3rd,  says:  *A  heavy  table,  against  which  I  was  leaning,  shook 
very  decidedly  at  5.46  yesterday  evening,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
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dinner  time  to  find  that  no  one  else  had  felt  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake.  The  floor  of  my  study  would  seem  to  he  peculiarly 
sensitive,  as  I  and  a  young  friend  sitting  with  me  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  house,  and  two  out  of  yery  few  in  Sidmouth,  who 
felt  the  shock  of  another  earthquake,  much  more  violent  than  thisi 
three  or  four  years  ago.' 

**  It  was  very  distinctly  felt  in  Taunton.  The  oscillation  lasted 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  caused  great  alarm  among  the  female  portion 
of  the  population.  Window-sashes,  and  even  furniture,  were 
considerably  shaken.  At  Norton  Manor  the  servants  rushed  from 
the  mansion  in  great  fright  One  gentleman  describes  the  shock  as 
resembling  the  rumbling  of  stones." 

The  Times  had  the  following  article : 

''  Further  details  with  reference  to  the  earthquake  in  South-west 
Wales  on  Thursday  evening  show  that  three  distinct  shocks  were 
felt  in  different  places,  the  first  being  the  most  severe  and  of  the 
longest  duration.  No  serious  damage  has  been  done,  but  several 
singular  incidents  are  reported.  In  Carmarthenshire  the  water  in 
the  river  Towy  and  its  ^uary  heaved  violently,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  small  irregular  waves.  At  Kidwelly,  as  in  other 
parts,  many  people  were  strongly  affected  by  the  shock,  some 
feeling  as  if  they  had  had  an  electric  shock.  Very  faint  shocks 
were  felt  at  Cardiff  and  along  the  Khondda  Valley.  In  North 
Wales,  however,  the  earth  tremor  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
cause  considerable  alarm  in  several  places.  At  St.  Asaph  a  coffin 
containing  the  remains  of  a  gentleman  was  nearly  upset,  and 
pedestrians  say  that  they  distinctly  felt  the  earth  move. 

''About  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening  shocks 
seem  to  have  been  experienced  on  both  shores  of  the  Mersey.  Mr. 
Edward  Lawrence,  j.p.,  of  Beechmount,  Aigburth,  just  south  of 
Liverpool,  writes  under  date  Nov.  3  :  *  While  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  library  last  evening  my  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  a 
strange  noise  as  if  the  windows  were  being  tampered  with.  Thia 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  vibration  of  a  lamp  I  had. 
Suspecting  the  cause  I  immediately  noted  the  time — sixteen 
minutes  before  six.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sounds  I  heard 
were  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  reported  this  morning  as  having 
been  felt  throughout  Wales  at  the  time.'  ^Ir.  H.  J.  Chipp,  of 
Bumside,  Woodside,  on  the  Clieshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  also 
writing  yesterday,  says :  *  At  5  h.  45  min.  30  sec.  last  evening  I 
was  sitting  quietly  at  home,  and  I  distinctly  felt  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake.  Being  a  resident  of  Japan  I  was  not  mistaken;  I 
know  them  so  weU.'  Another  correspondent,  who  dates  from 
Victoria  Road,  Crossby,  which  is  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of 
Liverpool,  writes :  *  The  earthquake  was  distinctly  felt  here.  My 
fEimily  were  sitting  with  me  in  the  dining-room  waiting  for  tea^ 
and  all  were  fortunately  quiet  when  the  shock  was  felt.     As  no 
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heavy  carts  were  passing  at  the  time,  and  as  the  railway  is  some 
distance  ofl^  we  hazarded  the  suggestion  that  it  was  an  earthquake. 
The  time  was  5.47  p.m.' 

''The  shock  appears  to  have  extended  to  Greystones,  county 
Wicklow,  where  it  caused  surprise  amongst  a  family  residing  close 
to  the  parish  church.  The  vibration,  which  lasted  several  seconds, 
appeared  to  be  travelling  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

''  In  Bristol  the  shock  was  distinctly  felt  along  a  course  from 
north-west  to  south-east  for  40  seconds.  There  was  a  tremulous 
.motion  of  floors  of  houses,  walls  slightly  oscillated,  pictures  swayed 
about,  and  people  ran  to  the  doors  of  their  dwellings.  In  lofty 
factories  the  rooms  so  rocked  that  workmen  could  hardly  keep 
their  feet 

**  Mr.  William  Phillips,  P.L.S.,  writes  from  Kingsland,  Shrews- 
bury, under  date  November  2nd:  *At  12  minutes  to  six  o'clock 
this  evening  (Greenwich  time),  while  sitting  in  my  house  close  to 
the  river  Severn,  which  lies  between  this  suburb  and  the  town,  I 
and  my  fsmiily  felt  a  slight  earthquake  which  lasted  about  three 
seconds,  causing  the  house  to  move  to  and  fro  in  a  direction  nearly 
east  and  west.  No  noise  accompanied  it,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  calm.' 

"  Lady  Theodore  Guest  writes  from  Inwood,  Henstridge, 
Bland  ford,  under  date  November  2nd :  '  Mr.  Guest  and  myself 
have  just  experienced  a  shock  of  earthquake,  which  was  also  felt 
by  other  members  of  the  household.  It  lasted  some  seconds, 
probably  quite  half  a  minute,  during  which  the  things  in  the  room 
rattled  so  much  that  I  feared  the  tower  was  fiEdling,  and  expected 
to  hear  a  crash.  The  floor  under  us  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  the 
sensation  was  so  distinct  and  so  appalling,  that  it  could  have 
proceeded  from  no  other  cause.  The  hour  was  5.48  p.m.  No 
rambling  was  heard,  nor  was  any  atmospheric  disturbance 
noticed.' 

"The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  writes  from  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
Cheshire :  'At  5.45  p.m.,  Greenwich  time,  on  November  2nd,  we 
felt  a  slight  but  distinct  earthquake  shock  here.  We  are  twelve 
miles  south  of  Chester.  In  January,  1877,  I  recorded  in 
The  Times  a  similar  slight  shock,  which  I  traced  then  over  an  area 
comprised  within  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  from  this  centre.' 

"  A  resident  in  Bath  writes,  under  date  November  3rd :  '  The 
earthquake  in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales,  reported  in  The  Times 
of  to^y,  was  also  felt  in  Bath.  On  Thursday,  about  6  o'clock, 
while  sitting  in  my  drawing-room,  the  door  was  rather  violently 
Bbaken,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw  all  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
waving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  wave- 
like movement  passed  over  the  floor,  shaking  the  chair  in  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  leaving  a  long  ridge  in  the  carpet,  though  it  was 
tightly  stretched  and  nailed.  The  shock  seemed  to  pass  from  west 
to  east.' 
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"'F.RM.S.'  writes  from  Ghorlton-cam-Hardy,  Manchester, 
under  date  Kovember  3rd :  '  Perhaps  it  may  he  interesting  to 
know  how  far  the  earthquake  of  yesterday  extended.  At  5.46 — 
at  that  time  being  unfortunately  confined  to  my  bed — I  felt  two 
distinct  shocks,  covering  the  space  probably  of  one  second.  The 
direction  appeared  to  be  north-easterly.' 

" '  W.*  writes  from  Great  Malvern,  under  date  of  November  3rd : 
'In  the  account  of  the  earthquake  in  The  Times  of  to-day,  this 
neighbourhood  is  not  mentioned.  I  therefore  write  to  say  that  I 
distinctly  felt  the  oscillation,  which  was  sufficient  to  shake  the 
chair  on  which  I  was  sitting  in  a  first-floor  room.  It  lasted  about 
ten  seconds,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise.  I  at  once 
went  to  the  window ;  there  was  no  vehicle  passing  to  account  for 
the  sound.  I  noted  the  time,  5-45,  feeling  sure  it  was  a  shock  of 
earthquake. 

"An  extensive  landslip  occurred  at  the  village  of  Celgerran,  near 
Cardigan,  on  Friday,  completely  filling  the  valuable  slate  quarries 
of  Mr.  K  Gower,  of  Castlemalgwyn.  No  one  was  injured.  It  is 
thought  that  the  earthquake  shock  of  the  previous  evening  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.'' 

Mr.  Charles  Davidson,  of  373,  Gillott  Road,  Birmingham, 
wrote  to  The  Times  as  follows : — 

"On  August  17-22,  1892,  a  remarkable  series  of  earthquake 
shocks  occurred,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke. 
The  strongest  of  these  shocks,  which  took  place  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  18th  of  that  month,  was  felt  over  the  whole  of 
Wales,  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  England,  and  in  the  south- 
east of  Ireland.  I  have  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing 
a  memoir  describing  this  series,  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

"As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
published  in  this  morning's  papers,  it  would  appear  that  the  earth- 
quake felt  yesterday  evening  [2nd  November,  1893]  disturbed 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  area ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  closely  studied,  with  a  view  of  discovering  its  origin 
and  its  possible  relations  with  the  shocks  of  last  year.  As  it  is 
important  for  this  purpose  to  possess  a  very  large  number  of 
records  from  every  part  of  the  disturbed  area,  I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  you  would  allow  me  to  ask  the  help  of  your  readers  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  materials. 

"It  would  be  of  great  service  to  know  simply  the  names  of 
as  many  places  as  possible  where  the  shock  was  felt,  and 
the  accompanying  sound  heard.  With  this  knowledge,  the 
boundaries  of  the  disturbed  area  and  of  the  sound  area  may  be 
determined — points  of  considerable  importance.  But,  for  a 
complete  study  of  the  shock,  it  is  desirable  to  have  further 
details,  such  as  would  be  given  by  answers  to  the  questions  printed 
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below,  especially  to  those  nninbered  3,  4,  6,  and  7.  I  shall  be 
most  glad  and  thankful  to  receive  accounts  of  the  earthquake  from 
any  place  whatever,  and  I  may  add  that  no  careftd  account, 
however  scanty  the  information  given,  can  fail  to  possess  some 
value  or  to  help  in  throwing  light  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  shock. 

**  1.  !Name  of  the  place  where  the  earthquake  was  observed. 

"2.  Situation  of  the  observer. — (a) Whether  indoors  (and  on 
which  floor  of  the  house)  or  in  the  open  air ;  (b)  how  occupied  at 
the  moment  of  the  shock. 

"  3.  Time  at  which  the  shock  was  felt,  if  possible,  to  the  nearest 
minute. 

'*4.  Kature  of  the  shock. — (a)  Was  any  tremulous  motion  felt 
before  the  principal  vibrations,  and  for  how  many  seconds  ?  (b) 
How  many  principal  vibrations  were  felt,  and  for  how  many 
seconds  did  Uiey  last  ?  (c)  Was  any  tremulous  motion  felt  after 
the  principal  vibrations,  and  for  how  many  seconds  ?  (d)  Did  the 
vibrations  gradually  increase  in  intensity  and  then  gradually  die 
away ;  or  were  there  two  or  more  maxima  of  intensity,  or  series 
of  vibrations,  and  if  so  what  were  the  intervals  between  them  and 
the  order  of  their  intensity)  (e)  Were  the  principal  vibrations 
strongest  near  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end)  (/)  Was  any 
vertical  motion  perceptible,  and,  if  so,  was  the  movement  first 
upward  and  then  downward,  or  vice  versa'i 

''5.  Duration  of  the  shock  in  seconds,  not  including  the 
accompanying  sound. 

"6.  Intensity  of  the  shock. — Was  it  strong  enough — (a)  to  make 
windows,  doors,  fire-irons,  &c.,  rattle ;  {b)  to  cause  the  chair,  &c., 
on  which  the  observer  was  resting  to  be  perceptibly  raised  or 
moved;  (c)  to  make  chandeliers,  pictures,  &c.,  swing,  or  to  stop 
clocks ;  (d)  to  overthrow  ornaments,  vases,  &c.,  or  cause  plaster  to 
fall  from  the  ceiling;  (e)  to  throw  down  chimneys  or  to  make 
cracks  in  the  walls  of  buildings. 

"  7.  Sound  phenomena. — (a)  Was  any  unusual  rumbling  sound 
heaid  at  the  time  of  the  shock,  and  if  so,  what  did  it  resemble  f 
(b)  Did  the  beginning  of  the  sound  precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow 
the  beginning  of  the  shock,  and  by  how  many  seconds )  (c)  Did 
the  one  of  the  sound  precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow  the  end  of 
the  shock,  and  by  how  many  seconds  ?  (d)  Did  the  sound  become 
gradually  louder  and  then  die  away,  or  were  there  several  maxima 
of  intensity  ?  (e)  Were  the  vibrations  felt  before,  at,  or  after  the 
instant  when  the  sound  was  loudest  ?  (/)  Did  the  sound  change 
in  character  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  principal 
vibrations  were  felt) 

**  8.  The  names  of  any  other  places  where  the  earthquake  was 
noticed  would  be  most  useful,  together  with  answers  to  any  of  the 
above  questions,  but  especially  to  those  numbered  3,  4,  6, 
and  7. 
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'^9.  If  any  slight  shocks  were  felt  before  or  after  the  principal 
shock,  a  list  of  them  would  be  most  useful,  together  with  answers 
to  any  of  the  above  questions." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  observers  of  future  earth- 
quakes should  note  the  various  points  to  which  Mr.  Davison 
directs  attention  in  his  letter. 

In  January  this  year  another  shock  was  experienced,  but 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  a  restricted  area,  and  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  The  only  reference  we  have  found  to 
it  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  29th  January,  1894. 

"A  Visitor"  writinfj,  says:  "You  may,  perhaps,  consider  it 
worth  recording  that  North  Devon  was  on  Tuesday  last,  [January 
23rd,  1894]  visited  by  an  earthquake.  The  time  is  variously 
stated  at  from  8.59  a.m.,  to  9.5  a.m.,  and  the  usual  effects  of 
rattling  of  windows,  shaking  of  crockery,  and  the  sensation  of 
being  turned  round,  were  perceived.  The  noise  was  very  distinct, 
and  several  slips  in  the  hillsides  have  taken  place.  In  my 
peregrinations  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  over  the  whole  of  Exmoor 
as  far  as  Southmolton.  Perhaps  the  following  remark  made  by  a 
*moorman*  may  account  for  no  reference  having  been  previously 
made  to  it : — *  We  have  had  them  before,  yer  honour,  but  they 
does  us  no  harm.' "    (J.  B.  R) 

III.   METEOROLOGICAL. 
METEORS. 

"  On  leaving  Plympton  St.  Maurice  church  on  the  evening 
of  December  3rd,  1893,  between  8.15  and  8.25, 1  saw  in  the 
south-east  a  large  meteor.  It  appeared  to  fall  in  a  straight 
line  towards  the  earth.  To  me  the  colour  seemed  white,  and 
it  left  a  train  of  the  same  colour  behind  it.  I  did  not  see  it 
break,  as  roofs  of  houses  prevented  my  following  its  entire 
course.     I  heard  no  noisa 

"  The  following  letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Western  Morning  News,  give  the  impressions  of  others  who 
saw  this  brilliant  shooting  star : — " 

*'SiR, — Last  night  about  8.15  p.m.,  I  was  approaching  my 
residence  through  a  lane  whose  thick  overgrowth  prevented 
anything  being  seen,  when  suddenly  the  road  was  flooded  by  a 
most  intense  light,  which  apparently  struck  the  ground  some  yc^s 
behind,  and  ran  up  in  front  of  me  like  sea  waves  rippling  over 
the  sand. 

"It  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar,  weird  sound,  resembling 
the  pattering  of  little  feet.  I  turned  round,  thinking  a  flock  of 
sheep  wanted  to  pass.  It  only  lasted  a  couple  of  seconds,  and  the 
flash  came  from  the  south-east. 
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"  On  discussing  the  phenomenon  at  home  it  was  at  once 
attributed  to  the  search-light  of  some  man-of-war  that  had  entered 
the  bay,  but  my  servant,  returning  from  church  shortly  after, 
mentioned  she  had  been  attracted  by  the  extreme  brightness  of  a 
star  which  suddenly  appeared  all  ablaze,  and  then  shot  across  the 
heavens,  dividing  into  luminous  particles  of  various  colours. 

'' Possibly  this  may  have  been  seen  by  some  who  are  able  to 

explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  Bbomham. 
"Shorton  House,  Paignton,  December  4th,  1893." 

**  Nemo,"  writing  from  Plympton,  says : 

**  I  saw  a  meteor  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  time  mentioned  by 
Mr.  W.  Bromham,  in  the  north,  near  the  horizon,  falling  in  a 
perpendicular  line  towards  the  earth.  It  appeared  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  moon,  was  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  for  a 
moment  gave  quite  as  much  light  as  the  full  moon  gives.  It 
dissolved  into  a  shower  of  sparks  before  it  reached  the  earth. 
I  beard  no  noise.     Perhaps  Mr.  Bromham  was  near  it" 

The  Eev.  0.  B.  Tonge,  Hector  of  Newton  Ferrers,  wrote  : 

''  I  can  corroborate  Mr.  Bromham's  account  of  a  bright  light  in 
the  sky  on  Sunday  night.  Just  about  the  time  he  mentions 
(8.15  p.m.)  I  was  coming  across  some  fields  over  Newton  village 
and  saw  a  most  remarkable  'stream  of  light  in  the  south-east. 
I  at  first  thought  it  must  be  a  rocket,  but  I  could  not  account  for 
that  in  any  way.  I  suppose  it  was  a  meteor.  It  lighted  up  the 
hedge  by  my  side,  and  itself  appeared  to  divide  into  red  and  green 
sparks.  It  fell,  as  I  saw  it,  perpendicularly  downwards,  and 
seemed  to  come  close  to  the  earth.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  meteors  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  Eev.  Albert  Bonus,  writing  from  Alphington,  states : 

''On  Sunday  eveniug  last  at  about  8.15  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  meteor  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Bromham,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
caused  the  light  and  sound  of  which  he  speaks.  The  meteor  was 
magnificent — in  apparent  size  considerably  larger  than  Venus,  and 
it  seemed  to  shine  with  an  emerald-green  light.  There  was  a 
short  tail,  broad  at  the  base  and  rapidly  narrowing  to  a  point  of 
rose-coloured  light.  These  colours — at  least,  the  green — may 
simply  have  been  the  result  of  some  slight  haze  through  which  I 
saw  the  meteor;  to  other  observers,  therefore,  the  colours  may 
have  been  different.  The  facts  of  which  Mr.  Bromham  speaks, 
that  the  dark  lane  was  illuminated  and  a  sound  heard,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  meteor,  when  it  attracted  his  attention,  had 
plunged  far  into  our  atmosphere,  and  was  comparatively  speaking, 
near  the  earth's  surface."    (J.  B.  E.) 
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LIGHTNING   AND   OAK   TREES. 

The  Eev.  H.  Mooyaart,  Rector  of  Uplowman,  says  that  his 
neighbourhood  has  been  visited  with  several  thunderstorms 
of  unusual  violence,  and  that  one  which  burst  upon  it  a  little 
before  six  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  May,  1893,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  very  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  instantly 
followed  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  which  shook  the  whole 
house. 

"  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  lightning  had  struck  and 
utterly  demolished  a  large  oak  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  road  on  Lowman  Hill,  a  quarter  of  a  nule  from  the 
Kectory,  and  about  200  yards  from  the  church  and 
Uplowman  Court  Farm,  where  the  air  was  charged  with  the 
smell  of  sulphur.  All  that  was  left  of  the  tree  was  little  more 
than  a  splintered  and  clean-barked  stump.  Large  limbs  of  the 
trees  were  found  at  a  distance  of  sixty  paces  on  either  side  of 
the  road  in  opposite  directions.  The  electric  fluid  appears  to 
have  penetrated  every  fibre  of  the  tree,  separating  them  into 
minute  lineal  divisions,  so  that  the  trunk  and  its  severed 
limbs  present  the  appearance  of  a  birch  broom.  A  specimen 
branch  has  been  preserved  at  the  Rectory. 

"  There  was  no  mark,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  that  the  tree  had 
been  burnt  or  charred  in  any  way,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  East,  where  I  have  often  noticed  lightning-struck  trees. 
I  am  curious  to  know  if  the  singular  phenomena  described 
above  have  been  met  with  in  the  experience  of  others  ;  also, 
whether  lightning  has  particular  afifinity  to  the  oak  in 
preference  to  other  trees,  as  some  people  think." 

THE   SPECTRE   OP   THE  BROCKEN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Standard  [17th  August,  1893] 
says: 

'*  Riding  on  the  Lynton-to-Minebead  coach,  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  seven  p.m.,  with  fogs  rolling  in  from  the  sea  and  the 
sun  behind  our  backs,  we  all  distinctly  saw  the  fog  shadows 
called,  I  believe,  the  Spectre  of  the  Brocken.  I  do  not 
know  if  such  a  sight  is  seen  in  England,  but  our  driver, 
who  had  driven  over  the  district  for  more  than  thirty  year^, 
had  never  seen  the  like.  This  was  on  the  hill  above  Porlock, 
some  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coach  was 
limned  in  shadow  against  the  fog,  and  when  I  rose  up 
suddenly  a  gigantic  demon  also  rose  and  raised  a  threatening 
arm.  So  far  the  phenomenon,  though  rare,  has  been  observed 
many  times  before.    But  there  was  a  more  interesting  effect  which 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  described.  The  shadow 
of  the  coach  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  very  elongated 
elliptical  rainbow,  with  a  secondary  rainbow  above  with  its 
colours  reversed.  The  legs  of  the  rainbow  were  so  close  as  to 
ooalesca  The  colours  were  very  broad  and  dim.  The  ellipse  was 
three-quarters  finished,  so  that  the  earth  curve  was  distinctly 
visible,  presenting  something  of  the  look  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
whole  phenomenon  only  lasted  some  ten  seconds,  for  a  second 
after  the  coach  moved  the  vision  disappeared." 


IV.  NUMISMATICAL. 

"A  Canterbury  silver  penny  was  found  by  the  workmen 
digging  for  drainage  purposes  in  the  Football  Field,  St. 
Thomas,  in  August  last.  The  coin  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  design  and  legends  upon  it  can  be  made 
out  with  little  difficulty.  The  obverse  side  shows  a  full-faced 
bust  of  Edward  I.,  the  crown  consisting  of  three  fleur-de-lis 
and  two  lozenges.  Beneath  the  rim  of  the  crown  is  a  row  of 
pearls,  and  the  hair,  which  is  very  abundant,  stands  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  face,  and  is  curled.  The  neck  and  part  of 
the  shoulders  are  draped.  Around  the  rim  is  the  legend — 
EDW.  R,  ANGL.  DNS.  HYB.  On  the  reverse  is  a  plain  cross, 
with  its  terminations  enlarged,  and  extending  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  coin.  In  each  corner  formed  by  the  cross,  are 
three  pellets.  The  legend  is  civitas  cantor.  The  coins  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  include  pennies,  halfpennies,  and 
farthings.  In  previous  reigns  the  want  of  the  smaller  coins 
was  probably  met  by  dividing  the  peuny  along  the  lines  of 
the  cross  into  halves  or  quarters.  The  coin  has  found  a 
resting  place  in  the  Exeter  Museum.     (J.  B.  R)" 

COINS   FOUND   AT   PLYMPTON. 

"At  various  times  during  the  past  few  years,  coins  have 
been  found  at  Plympton,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
occurence  of  which  has  not  been  noticed. 

"  1.  Silver.  A  groat  of  Henry  V.  Obverse :  head  of  king ; 
legend :  henrio  di  gra  rex  ang  3  fra.  Eevers^ :  floriated 
crop  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  rim.  In  the  outer  circle 
the  legend:  posui  dei  adjutorem  meum.  In  the  second,  civitas 
LONDON,  and  in  the  centre  three  pellets  in  each  of  the  angles. 

"  2.  Silver.  A  groat  of  Henry  VIII.  Obverse :  henrio  viii 
Dl  G.R.  AGL  3  FRA.  The  king's  face — crown  arched  and  adorned 
with  crosses  patee  and  fleur-de-lis  alternately.  Eeverse: 
posui  DEI  ADJUTOREM  MEUM.    Arms  of  the  realm  in  a  shield 
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in  the  centre.  Large  floriated  cross  extending  to  the  circle  in 
which  is  the  legend ;  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
fourth  arms  of  the  cross  a  small  cross.  This  coin  was  struck 
and  in  use  between  the  10th  and  34th  years  of  the  king's 
reign. 

"  3.    a.  Silver.     Groat  of  Elizabeth. 

"  4.     b.  Token.     No  inscription. 

"  Obverse :  an  outer  ring  with  pellets ;  in  the  centre  three 
large  pellets  and  three  small  ones.  Beverse :  an  outer  ring 
with  pellets :  in  the  centre  four  mullets  of  six  points  round 
an  undescribable  object. 

"  Snelling  figures  a  token  somewhat  similar  to  this. 

"These  two  were  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Priory,  in 
April,  1879. 

"  5,  6,  7,  8.     Five  coins  found  at  various  times. 

"  a.  Silver  penny  of  Edward  II,  or  III. 

"  b.  Silver  groat  of  Elizabeth. 

"  c.  Silver  Irish  sixpenny  of  Henry  VlII, 

"  d.  Copper  coin,  Irish,  of  James  I. 

"9.  An  Abbey  piece  found  in  sinking  a  well  near  the 
western  boundary  wall  of  Plympton  Priory.  (J.  B.  B.)" 

ROMAN  COINS  AT  COMPTON  GIPFORD. 

"In  making  a  new  gateway  in  a  narrow  lane  on  the 
Vinstone  Estate,  a  crock,  containing  coins,  was  found. 

"The  situation  is  about  100  yards  from  the  present  Hartley 
Beservoir  at  Compton  Gifford,  the  elevation  being  320  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  about  1^  miles  from  the  old  site 
of  Sutton,  which  is  possibly  the  haven  which  those  who 
came  by  water  to  this  region  found  it  most  convenient  to 
anchor  in. 

"The  crock  was  buried  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
below  the  soil.  It  was  broken  up  by  the  workman  and 
thrown  away.  When  I  took  the  coins  and  alloy  (?),  of  the 
crock  I  only  found  a  small  piece.  The  workman  says  that 
on  the  top  of  the  crock  he  found  a  large  lump  of  metal,  and 
below  this  coins  arranged  on  their  edge  in  methodical  order, 
about  1000  in  all. 

"  Having  some  eight  or  ten  in  my  pocket,  taken  at  hazard 
from  him,  I,  when  in  London  a  few  days  after,  showed  them 
to  the  numismatic  curators  at  the  British  Museum. 

"  Their  explanation  of  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
coins  with  the  alloy  (?)  or  metal  (?)  on  the  top  was  that 
the  Boman  emperors  or  their  generals  when  on  service  in 
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Britain  and  elsewhere,  were  obliged  to  stamp  coins  from  time 
to  time  as  required,  wherewith  to  pay  their  troops,  etc. ;  and 
this  accounted  for  the  alloy  (?),  of  which  I  send  a  specimen, 
on  the  top  of  the  crock,  whilst  the  regular  position  of  the 
coins  in  layers  below  made  them  think  it  must  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  money  belongiug  to  the  pay  department  of 
some  Boman  legion  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  who 
had  at  any  rate  some  temporary  quarters  near. 

"Trail,  in  his  Social  England,  says  there  were  about  218 
Boman  military  stations  in  Britain,  and  one  is  thought  to  have 
been  at  Tamer-town  (Tamerton),  about  three  miles  from  where 
those  coins  were  found — ^the  site  of  the  station  I  do  not 
know,  but  Tamerton  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
separates  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  would  have  been  easily 
available,  and  possibly  an  advantageous  harbour  for  the 
Boman  galleys. 

"  With  regard  to  the  burying  of  the  coins  the  authorities 
at  the  British  Museum  suggested  two  possibilities — 

"(a)  That  in  a  sudden  surprise  or  attack  when  on  the  march 
the  paymaster  had  buried  it,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards 
recovering  it  when  the  scare  was  over,  and  had  been  killed 
before  he  could  do  so ;  or, 

"  (/8)  That  this  portion  of  the  legion's  pay  had  been  stolen 
by  some  of  his  staff  or  the  slaves,  and  that  after  burying  it 
they  had  been  killed. 

•'  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  it  was  thought  the  non- 
recovery  of  the  treasure  by  the  Eoman  soldiers  could  be 
accounted  for. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  date  later  than 
about  A.D.  280.  The  faces  of  the  different  emperors  or  generals 
commanding  in  this  part  of  Britain,  about  five  or  six  in  all, 
are  in  many  cases  very  distinct  and  very  different  in  type  of 
features;  some*  distinctly  Eoman  in  type;  others  not  so; 
whilst  the  head  gear  and  the  number  of  spikes  on  the 
coronet  varies ;  and  the  obverse  also  varies  on  many  of  the 
coina 

*'  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  traces  of  Koman  camps 
or  military  occupation  by  them  immediately  contiguous, 
although  I  think  some  Soman  remains  have  been  found  at 
Staddon  Height,  which  is  about  the  same  elevation,  and 
would  command  Sutton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Plym. 

"  They  told  me  at  the  British  Museum  that  whilst  interest- 
ing they  were  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  that  a  similar  find  of 
a  larger  pumber  of  coins  had  been  recently  made  on  the 
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property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  where,  if  they  told  me, 
I  do  not  remember. 

"  I  have  used  the  word  '  crock/  as  that  was  the  word  used 
by  the  workman ;  the  vessel  was  from  his  description  a  form 
of  'crock;    July,  1894.     (K  M.  Russel  Rendlel)" 

Mr.  Francis  Brent,  who  has  examined  some  of  the  coins, 
and  through  whom  Mr.  Russel  Rendle's  note  has  been 
received,  writes — 

"  Mr.  Russel  Rendle  has  put  into  my  hands  for  examination 
a  small  parcel  of  the  coins  (88).  As  they  are  much  corroded 
I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  them,  but  I  think 
they  belong  to  the  undermentioned  emperors — 

"31  Victorinus,  a.d.  265-267. 
14  Victorinus  (?) 
30  Tetricus,  a.d.  266-273. 

7  Tetricus  (?) 

5(?) 

1  (?) " 

The  so-called  lump  of  metal  or  alloy  is  simply  a  portion  of 
a  nodule  of  iron  pyrites  mixed  with  quartz,  and  can  have  had 
no  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  coins.  The 
discovery  was  noted  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Presidential  Address  at  Tiverton  in  1891,  vol.  xxiiL  p.  78; 
also  in  the  Sixteenth  report  of  the  Committee,  pp.  114-115, 
but  not  in  such  detail  as  above.  Mr.  Worth  identified 
examples  of  Tetricus  the  younger,  Claudius  Gothicus,  and 
Postumus,  and  gave  the  probable  time  of  deposit  a.d.  275-280. 

PORTUGUESE   COINS    AT   HOPE   COVE,    KING8BRIDGB. 

"Early  in  this  year  (1894)  a  number,  about  twenty  it  is 
supposed,  coins  were  found  on  the  beach  at  Hope  Cove,  near 
Kingsbridge.  They  are  silver,  and  Portuguese,  of  the  reign 
of  John  III.  [1521-56],  and  may  be  described  as  dollars  and 
half  dollars.  The  legend  is  that  they  came  from  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
imited  at  the  time  of  Philip's  invasion.     (Wm.  Davies)." 

V.   ARCHiEOLOGICAL. 

"Some  old  buildings  in  Treville  Street,  Plymouth,  were 
recently  pulled  down  by  the  Plymouth  School  Board,  when 
some  very  peculiar  constructive  features  were  brought  to 
light.  The  buildings  were  immediately  within  one  of  the 
old  gates  of  the  town,  called  Martin's  Gate,  which  has  long 
been  removed,  and  the  town  wall  ran  thence  across  the  site 
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now  occupied  by  the  Treville  Street  Board  School,  next  to 
which  these  buildings  stood.  The  entrance  to  them  from  the 
street  and  into  the  courtyard  was  through  wrought  stone 
arches,  probably  of  sixteenth  century  date,  but  presenting  no 
peculiarities :  and  within  the  courtlage  was  a  row  of  two- 
storey  cottages,  which  may  have  been  either  late  sixteenth 
century  or  early  seventeenth.  But  these  cottages  were  built 
against  a  much  older  wall,  which  contioued  on  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  remnant  angle  or  piece  of  the  old  town  wall 
touching  the  Board  School.  And  in  this  wall  there  was  a 
row  of  curious  recesses,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
or  read  of  elsewhera  They  were  some  three  feet  above  the 
existing,  which  was  clearly  not  the  natural,  ground  level,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  could  be  traced,  of  which,  however,  only 
five  were  perfect,  and  two  of  those  had  been  built  up.  They 
varied  from  14  to  17  inches  in  length,  from  14  to  21  inches 
in  height,  and  averaged  12  inches  in  depth.  Originally  the 
tops  and  the  bottoms  had  been  formed  by  stone  slabs;  and 
the  divisions  between  also  by  slab  stones,  rather  thicker;  but 
several  of  these  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  been  broken, 
and  some  seemed  to  have  been  worn.  What  these  recesses 
were  originally  intended  for  I  can  hardly  suggest;  they 
never  could  have  been  either  embrasures  or  loops,  for  they 
had  evidently  always  been  blocked — to  go  no  further.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  they  had  some  defensive  connection 
or  purpose.  They  may  have  been  intended  to  carry 
supports  for  temporary  platforms.  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  regarded  as  primitive  cupboards.     (E.  N.  Worth.)*' 

VI.  MINERALOGICAL. 
WAVELLITB. 

''During  the  past  few  months  several  fine  specimens  of 
Wavellite  have  been  found  in  the  quarry  at  Filleigh,  where 
this  rare  and  interesting  mineral  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wavell  of  Barnstaple,  after  whom  it  is  named,  just  ninety 
years  ago.  It  had  been  previously  found  by  Mr.  Hill,  near 
Tavistock  in  1785,  but  was  not  then  recognized.  Among  the 
examples  recently  found  at  Filleigh  (for  seeing  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Uamling  of  the  Close,  Barnstaple)  is  one  that 
80  far  as  I  am  aware  is  unique,  consisting  of  a  globular  mass, 
some  2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  smaller  mammilations 
attached.  It  is  only  in  part  crystalline,  but  is  clearly  either 
massive  wavellite  or  a  pseudomorph  after  wavellite — the 
former  in  all  likelihood.  It  has  a  light  drab  incrustation  and 
the  non-crystallized  bulk  is  a  very  dark  grey,  verging  on 
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brownish-black.  There  is  no  specimen  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  resembling  its  peculiarities, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  or  seen  so  large  a  globular  mass. 

"  (R.  N.  Worth.)" 

MINERALS   AT   VITIFER. 

"  Recently  in  turning  over  the  burrows  at  Vitifer  mine 
near  Post  Bridge,  Dartmoor,  I  found  that  they  contained  in 
some  parts  considerable  quantities  of  micaceous  and  specular 
iron,  from  which  some  very  fine  specinxens  might  easily  be 
selected.  I  also  observed  traces  of  what  appeared  to  be 
erythrite,  the  peach-coloured  arseniate  of  cobalt.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  Wheal  Friendship  large  quantities  of  cobalt 
ore  were  thrown  away  because  their  value  was  not  recognized, 
and  something  similar  may  have  happened  at  Vitifer,  where 
the  workings  are  very  old.     (R.  N.  Worth.)" 

vn.  zoological. 

PORPOISES   AND   SALMON. 

"A  large  porpoise  from  the  15th  of  June  last  put  an  end  to 
salmon  fishing  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Teign.  It  took  up 
its  quarters  in  the  deep  water  between  the  bridge  and  the 
gasworks,  and  the  next  day  dozens  of  boats  and  a  large 
number  of  men  were  firing  at  it  as  soon  as  it  rose  to  blow. 
The  fishermen,  knowing  the  salmon  would  not  come  down 
the  river  whilst  the  porpoise  was  there,  shot  Messrs.  C. 
Ward's,  Loosemore*s,  and  Scagell's  seines  around  it,  several 
gentlemen  being  present  in  boats,  armed  with  guns,  pistols, 
and  harpoons.  As  the  porpoise,  which  was  said  to  be  eight 
feet  long,  was  drawn  into  shallow  water,  one  of  the  party 
tried  to  strike  it  with  a  barbed  spear.  The  porpoise  became 
furious,  and,  dashing  through  the  nets,  got  clear.  On  the 
17th  June  it  was  seen  chasing  the  salmon,  and  a  stoker  at 
the  gasworks  saw  a  salmon  of  about  twenty  pounds,  jump  out 
of  the  water  in  its  endeavour  to  get  away.  Hundreds  of 
people  watched  the  porpoise  from  the  bridge  and  Bishop- 
steignton.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  afraid  to  go  below  the 
bridge,  as  it  apparently  considered  the  shining  copper  on  the 
piles  to  be  a  trap.  Various  ineffectual  attempts  to  kill  or 
capture  the  animal  were  made,  but  it  broke  through  the  nets, 
and  seemed  impervious  to  harpoons  and  bullets. 

"  On  the  20th  June  a  supreme  effort  was  made  to  slay  or 
catch  the  porpoise,  which  happily  proved  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  former  ones.  It  was  arranged  that  at  low  tide  seines 
should  be  *  shot  *  around  the  *  herring  hog,*  and  seventy-five 
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feet  of  wire  netting,  eleven  feet  high,  was  secured  to  run 
around  the  bunt  of  the  seine  when  in  shallow  water,  the  fish 
having  torn  through  all  the  nets  he  has  been  caught  in. 
Fifty  boats  went  up  the  river,  the  crews  being  armed  with 
guns  and  harpoons.  Having  chased  the  mammal  up  the 
narrow  channel  on  the  Teignmouth  side,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  grand  charge  and  so  frighten  the  porpoise  ashore, 
or  kill  it  The  plans  were  spoilt  by  the  porpoise  making 
a  rush,  when  going  under  the  boats  he  got  into  deep  water 
near  the  bridge.  A  shot  fired  at  it  caused  it  to  bolt  through 
the  big  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  it  tumbled  out  to  sea.  The 
sport  (1)  was  witnessed  by  over  500  persons,  who  stood  on 
the  shore,  roadway,  and  bridge,  and  for  two  hours  did  the 
porpoise  keep  the  men  in  the  boats  busy.  The  newspaper 
account  says  that  there  was  general  disappointment  at  its 
escape,  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  have  been  caught  and 
exhibited.  With  many  the  disappointment  would  have  been 
if  the  animal  had  been  captured. 

"  With  reference  to  this  matter  the  following  letter  appeared 
shortly  after  in  the  correspondence  column  of  the  Western 
Morning  News : 

" '  Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  porpoise  in  the  Teign  has 
been  driven  away  or  caught  by  this  time.  If  not,  may  I  venture 
a  suggestion)  Could  not  a  detachment  of  the  volunteers  be 
detrained  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  himi  I  always  thought 
that  they  existed  for  the  very  purpose  of  protectiog  our  shores  from 
foreign  invasion.  Surely  if  a  contingent  of  the  Haytor  troop  were 
to  surround  the  audacious  invader  of  our  salmon  fishery,  and  were 
all  to  fire  at  once  when  he  came  up  to  blow,  well,  be  blowed  if  I 
don't  think  he  would  be  blowed  to  bits !  Can  it  be  possible  that 
he  has  invaded  our  shores  in  order  to  give  our  nation al  defenders 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  prowess )  In  fact,  on  porpus ! 
—Volunteer.'  (J.  B.  R)" 

CROSSBILLS   AT  TORQUAT. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Wolfe,  which  appeared  in  the  Western  Morning  News,  gives 
an  account  of  the  recent  appearance  of  a  flock  of  these  birds — 

"  Sir, — On  leaving  my  house  last  evening  for  church  I  thought 
I  caught  a  familiar  note  and  said,  'Those  are  crossbills  of  a 
certainty.'  Not  having  seen  any  in  this  neighbourhood  for  more 
than  thirty  years  I  was  rather  incredulous,  but  on  looking  up  at 
the  spruce  firs  on  which  the  birds — from  sixteen  to  eighteen — had 
lighted,  I  was  assured  of  the  identity  of  our  handsome  and  rare 
visitors.  I  returned  to  the  house,  called  out  a  member  of  my 
family  for  verification,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the 
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croesbilLs,  some  of  the  cockbiidSy  with  beautiful  red  plumage, 
feeding  upon — as  it  afterwards  transpired — a  grub  or  worm  encased 
in  an  excrescence  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  spruce  fir.  While 
watching  the  birds  several  of  the  shoots  operated  upon  fell  to  the 
ground.  Enclosed  are  one  or  two  for  your  inspection,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  birds  in  search  of  those  grubs 
fractured  the  stem.  The  usual  food  of  the  crossbill  is  the  seed  of 
the  fir-cone.  It  would  seem  fix)m  yesterday's  diet  that  they  are  not 
wholly  vegetarians. 

*'  Perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  Yarrell's  British  Birds,  respecting 
those  rare  visitants  to  our  shores,  may  interest  your  readers.  The 
crossbill  has  been  known  in  the  British  Islands  since  the  year  1254. 
They  were  seen  in  flocks  in  1836-7-8,  more  numerous  than  had 
been  known  for  years  befora  They  are  more  frequently  seen  in 
flocks  between  June  and  February.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  making 
a  shrill  (1),  though  not  unmusical,  note  whilst  on  the  wing  like 
young  birds.  Occasionally  their  nests  have  been  found  in  this 
country.  Males  are  reddish  brown  and  dark  orange,  the  chin, 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  red,  passing  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  to  orange.  Females  are  greyish 
brown,  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  of  primrose  yellow,  tinged 
with  green ;  wings,  tail,  and  legs  coloured  as  in  the  male.  No 
females  have  been  found  bearing  the  red-coloured  plumage.  The 
crossbill  varies  a  little  in  size,  depending  upon  age  and  sex. 
Young  males  are  the  smallest,  and  seldom  measure  more  than 
six  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Old  females  are  the  largest^ 
and  frequently  measure  seven  inches  in  length.  The  wings 
rather  long  and  pointed,  indicating  considerable  power  of  flight. 
The  beak  of  the  crossbill  is  altogether  unique  in  its  form — the 
mandibles  do  not  lie  upon  each  other  with  their  lateral  edges  in 
opposition  as  in  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
always  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Crossbills  are  found  in  all 
countries  of  the  world. 

'*  These  particulars  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  notion  of 
our  interesting  visitors  to  those  heretofore  unacquainted  with  them. 
I  may  add  a  piece  of  curious  information  I  received  a  month  or 
two  ago  respecting  the  flight  of  birds,  from  my  nephew,  travelling 
by  steamship  from  Bordeaux  to  Southampton,  and  from  my 
daughter,  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Liverpool.  Both,  while 
crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  saw  peewits, 
chaffinches,  water-wagtails,  and  other  small  birds  lighting  on  the 
deck,  and  affording  great  sport  to  the  sailors  in  their  attempts  to 
catch  them.  How  little  do  we  seem  to  know  of  the  migrations  of 
birds. — KiOHARD  R  Wolfe. 

"  ArthingtoD,  Torquay,  July  2nd,  1894." 

See  also  Birds  of  Devon,  D'Urban  and  Mathew,  p.  71. 

(J.  B.  R) 


TWELFTH  EEPORT  (SECOND  SERIES)  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON. 

Twelfth  Report  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr,  P.  F,  S, 
Amery  (Secretary) ;  Mr,  A,  Chandler,  F,RMet.Soc, ;  and 
Mr,  James  Hamlyn — to  collect  and  tdlmlate  trustworthy 
and  comparable  observations  on  the  Climate  of  Devon, 

Edited  by  P.  F.  8.  Amert,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(B«ad  ftt  South  Melton,  August,  1894.) 


Tour  Committee  present  an  abstract  of  Meteorological  ob- 
servations taken  during  1893,  relating  to  the  Rainfall, 
Temperature,  Humidity,  and  Cloud,  as  recorded  in  various 
localities  fairly  representing  the  different  districts  of  the 
County  of  Devon. 

The  observations  at  Babbacombe  have  been  discontinued 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Glyde,  F.RMet.Soc. 

The  Princetown  returns  are  again  imperfect,  owing  pro- 
bably to  changes  in  the  staff  at  H.M.  Convict  Prison. 

From  Plymouth,  however,  a  complete  return  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Victor  Prigg,  A.M.I.C.E.,  the 
Borough  Meteorologist 

The  Secretary  has  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to 
obtain  the  observations  direct  from  the  observers,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  them  for  the  trouble 
they  have  taken  to  complete  and  correct  the  forms  submitted 
to  them  for  revision. 

VOL.  XXVL  F 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON. 


The   particulars  of   the   stations  and   observers   are   as 
follows : 


STATION. 


Ilfracombe  

Teignmouth       

Torquay  (Gary  GreeD) 
„       (Chapel  Hill) 
Sidmouth  (Sidmount) 

Cullomjpton        

Brampiord  Speke 
Southmolton 

(Castle  Hill  School) 
Plymouth  Observatory 
Princetown  (H.M.  Prisons^ 
Buckfastleigh  (Bossell  Park) 
Ashburton  (Druid) 
Holne  (Vicarage) 


KLETATIOV. 

feet. 
•      2SD    •  ■  • 

.  70  ... 

.  12) 

.  286  J 

.  148  ... 

.  202  ... 

.  113  ... 

.  363  . . . 
.  117  ... 
.1369 

260  ... 
.  584  ... 
.  650  ... 


OBUBTBR. 

M.  W.  Tattam. 
W.  C.  Lake,  m.d. 

A.  Chandler,  f.r.mxt.Soo. 

W.  T.  Radford,  M.D.,  F.R.MR.Soa 
T.  Turner,  j.p.,  F.R.Mrr.8oc. 
Miss  M.  B.  Qamlen. 

W.  H.  Reeve. 

H.  Victor  Prigg,  A.1LI.G.E. 

James  Hamlyn. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  j.p. 
Rev.  J.  Gill,  M.A. 


James  Hamlyn,  Chairman. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 


OBSIRYATIOMS  ON  THE  CL1HA.TE  OF  DEVON. 
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TWELFTH   REPOET  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON 
DEVONSHIRE  FOLK-LOEE 

Twelfth  Bepobt  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr,  P.  F.  S. 
Am£ry  (Secretary),  Mr.  D.  0.  Evans,  Bev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeekf  Mrs,  Bad/ord,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Bowe, 
Mrs.  Troup,  and  Mr.  H.  B,  S.  Woodhouse—for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore, 

Edited  by  P.  ¥.  S.  Amert,  Honorary  Secretary. 
(Bead  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


Ths  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore  received  by  the  Secretary 
since  the  last  report  are  given  below ;  they  refer  chiefly  to 
Holy  Wells,  and  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  Witchcraft  and  the  Evil  Eya 

The  subject  of  Holy  Wells  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  any  legends,  facts  or  customs,  connected  with 
springs,  rivers,  pools  of  water,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  or  some  member  of  the  Committee,  in  order  to  be 
recorded. 

The  notes  on  Witchcraft  and  the  Evil  Eye  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  principally  from  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  are  therefore  statements 
made  on  oath,  with  the  locality  and  date  definitely  fixed. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  show  the 
widespread  belief  in  such  powers  still  existing  among  people 
of  Devonshire. 

W.  Harpley,  Chairman. 
P.  F.  S.  Ameby,  Secretary. 

ffolly  Boll. — On  the  borders  of  Talaton  parish,  near  Sir  John 
Kennaway's  seat  at  Escot,  is  a  Holy  Well,  commonly  called 
"  Holly  BolL"  Miss  Augusta  Kennaway,  aunt  of  the  present 
baronet,  informs  me  that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Holy 
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Bowie  or  KnoU,  from  the  rounded  eminence  upon  which  it 
is  situated. 

It  was,  she  says,  in  former  days  famous  for  its  efficacy  in 
diseases  and  weakness  of  the  eyes.  In  comparatively  recent 
years  people  have  been  known  to  ride  long  distances  to 
obtain  a  bottle  of  the  water.  At  the  present  time  it  is  noted 
as  a  particularly  clear,  cool  spring,  and  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  has  been  taken  to  conduct  the  water  to  the 
house  at  Escot,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  situation  and 
surroundings  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The  well  itself  is  in 
a  hollow  encircled  by  fine  trees,  and  the  view  across  the 
country,  with  the  tors  of  Dartmoor  on  the  horizon,  is 
magnificent.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  saint's  name  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  spot,  or  that  any  shrine  has 
ever  existed  there.  rp,  B.  Troup.) 

The  Holy  Well,  Killerton, — In  former  days  Killerton  was 
not  well  supplied  with  water — An  aged  servant  once  said,  he 
"reckoned  that  it  cost  old  Sir  Thomas  £500  a  year  to  get 
the  water  necessary  for  the  establishment " — that  is  counting 
labour  of  men  and  horses,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  time  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  about  to 
be  constructed,  some  delay  arose  after  the  navvies  had  arrived 
in  the  vicinity,  owing  to  some  difficulty  connected  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  influx  of  men,  rendered  suddenly 
idle,  became  a  source  of  anxiety  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  provide  employment,  such  as 
roadmaking,  &c.,  &c.,  to  prevent  suffering  and  destitution 
among  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  (father  of  the  present  baronet),  was 
particularly  active  in  this  respect,  and  also  gave  generously 
to  them.  While  the  men  were  working  near  Hele  they 
found  there  a  spring,  which  was  much  above  the  level  of  the 
house  at  Killerton,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  water 
should  be  conducted  thence  to  supply  the  establishment. 
The  water  proved  particularly  good  and  plentiful,  and  is  now 
the  main  source  of  supply  at  Killerton. 

The  unusually  prompt  return  for  the  charity,  bestowed 
without  thought  of  reward,  suggested  to  Sir  Thomas's  second 
son,  Arthur  Troyte,  the  idea  of  writing  out,  after  the  old 
style,  a  "  Legend  of  the  Holy  Well,"  which  he  had  printed 
in  old  English  type  and  sent  by  post  to  his  father.  Though 
no  legend  was  known  to  exist  concerning  a  Holy  Well,  in  the 
spot  where  the  water  was  found,  yet  this  has  been  accepted 
and  by  some  believed  to  be  true.    It  is  as  well  to  record  the 
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recent  origin  of  this  legend  that  future  generations  may 
not  be  mideA  (F.  B.  Troup.) 

lAdwM  Chapel  is  a  ruin  situated  under  the  brow  of  Haldon, 
not  far  from  Dawlish,  in  which,  in  1881,  the  Holy  Well  long 
lost  sight  of  and  supposed  in  recent  times  to  have  been 
outside  the  building,  was  discovered,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  old  story,  to  be  within  the  walls  and  close  to  the 
altar.  The  late  Eev.  R.  H.  D.  Barham,  in  1882,  conducted 
the  members  of  the  Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club  to  the 
ruins  and  pointed  out  the  well.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  chancel ;  it  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  is  formed  in  the  angle  of  the  exterior  walls,  which  are 
joined  by  a  curved  base,  the  stonework  of  the  latter 
consisting  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  courses.  He 
remarked  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an 
attempt  was  said  to  have  been  made  to  explore  this  receptacle, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  of  the  murderer's  booty ;  but  after 
descending  a  considerable  distance  the  adventurers  were 
driven  back,  so  they  declared,  by  evil  spirits.  According  to 
another  tradition  the  well  is  of  unfathomable  depth,  passing 
under  the  Teign,  and  at  length  finds  issue  in  Kent's  Cavern, 
where  articles  dropped  down  the  opening  at  Haldon,  have 
re-appeared.  (P.  F.  S.  A.) 

A  legend  exists  of  Lidwell,  Lithewell,  or  Lady- Well  under 
Haldon,  not  far  from  Dawlish,  that  a  monk  resorted  to  the 
practices  of  a  highwayman  to  gain  means  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  He  assumed  nightly  the  garb  of  a 
wayfarer,  and  trudged  along  the  roads,  demanding  "Your 
money  or  your  life  "  of  well-dressed  and  wealthy  travellers. 
He  would  decoy  women  to  his  chapel,  and  after  robbing 
them,  would  throw  them  into  a  disused  well  Hence  the 
name  of  the  place.  After  the  suppression  of  the  chapel  this 
well  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  human  bones, 
which  it  is  afBrmed  on  examination  were  those  of  women 
and  young  children.  The  shadowy  forms  of  women  are 
frequently  seen  hovering  over  the  spot,  while  the  wailing 
cries  of  children  fill  the  air.  (S.  Hewett.) 

Zeeehwell,  Totnes, — Consists  of  three  oblong  stone  troughs 
of  different  lengths  placed  side  by  side,  fed  by  water  issuing 
out  of  three  spouts.  One  spring  has  always  been  considered 
e£5cacious  in  cases  of  diseased  eyes,  and  is  still  used  for  such. 

The  centre  trough,  known  as  "  long  cripple,"  is  much 
longer  than  the  other   two,  and   was  supposed  good  for 
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lameness,  but  some  say  for  the  bite  of  a  long  cripple  or  grass 
snake;  the  remaining  trough  for  skin  disease,  possibly 
leprosy,  as  the  lazar-house  and  its  grounds  adjoined  the 

wells.  (E.  WiNDBATT.) 

Holy  Wells  at  Ashburton. — In  Ladwell  orchard,  near  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St  Lawrence,  now  the.  Grammar  School, 
and  hard  by  the  railway  station,  rises  a  copious  spring  of 
water  which,  until  recently,  formed  a  large  pooL  It  is  now 
covered  and  drained  off  underground.  The  overflow  is  still 
called  Ladwell  brook,  and  unites  with  the  Yeo  or  Ashbum 
stream,  a  short  distance  below  the  town.  The  spring 
in  the  orchard  was  formerly  known  as  Our  Lady's  Well, 
now  contracted  into  Ladwell.  By  the  pool  once  stood  a 
granite  cross ;  the  worked  hexagonal  base  is  now  converted 
into  a  pump  trough  in  a  court  in  St  Lawrence  Lane.  No 
tradition  remains  of  any  particular  virtue  attributed  to  the 
well,  or  of  any  superstitious  observance  connected  with  it. 

GhdwelL— This  spring  rises  by  the  roadside,  a  short 
distance  from  the  west  end  of  Ashburton,  near  some  paint 
works,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  small  bridge  over  the  Yeo. 
The  water  issues  almost  from  the  fence  of  a  glebe  field  called 
Stone  Park.  All  Ashburtonians  know  that  its  water  is 
efficacious  to  wash  weak  eyes  with,  and  is  still  frequently 
visited  for  that  purpose.  The  name  Gulwell  is  evidently  a 
contraction  of  St  Gudula's  well,  the  patron  saint  of  the  blind, 
and  represented  with  a  lantern.  On  the  glebe  land  over  this 
spring  once  stood  a  granite  cross,  long  since  removed,  but 
portions  of  it  can  still  be  seen  at  Gulwell  farm.  The  field 
Stone  Park  probably  took  its  name  from  the  stone  cross.  It 
may  be  noted  that  a  public  footpath  connected  Gulwell  with 
Ladwell,  passing  through  the  churchyard.  (P.  F.  S.  A.) 

In  July,  1892,  a  case  was  heard  at  Ottery  Petty  Sessions. 
A  man  was  charged  with  obtaining  12s.  by  false  pretences. 
It  appeared  that  a  woman  applied  to  one  Hillman  and  asked 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  her  husband,  who  was  ill.  He 
said  she  ought  to  have  come  before,  but  promised  to  put  him 
right  in  a  fortnight ;  the  charge  would  be  a  sovereign.  The 
next  day  the  woman  went  again,  she  paid  10s.  on  account, 
and  received  a  box  of  pills.  A  few  days  after  Hillman  gave 
her  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  mark  on  it,  telling  her  to  sew  it  in 
a  piece  of  black  silk  and  put  it  inside  her  husband's  belt ;  that 
he  must  wear  it  night  and  day  as  a  protection.  He  told  her 
that  she  must  have  a  protection  also,  or  she  would  get  as  bad 
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as  her  husband.  She  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her,  bat  he  insisted  on  her  taking  it  and  told  her  to  sew  it 
inside  her  stays,  which  she  did,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  swore 
she  had  lost  several  inches,  had  become  very  excited,  and 
could  not  sleep.  She  went  again  to  Hillman  and  accused 
him  of  making  her  as  ill  as  ill  could  be,  and  bringing  her 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Whereupon  he  gave  her 
another  paper  to  wear  in  her  band,  saying  that  even  he  could 
not  hurt  her  then.  He  told  her  there  were  seven  working 
against  her  and  mentioned  names.  She  remarked  that  one  of 
those  named  could  not  do  her  any  harm,  and  he  answered, 
"  Yes  she  can ;  she  is  a  ronck  one."  She  enquired  who  the 
others  were,  upon  which  Hillman  took  a  Bible  and  key,  and 
the  Bible  turned  round,  and  he  mentioned  more  names.  She 
paid  him  28.  more  and  received  12  powders,  two  she  took,  the 
remainder  she  produced  in  Court.  She  declared  to  the  Bench, 
that  it  was  the  band  with  the  paper  in  it  that  had  brought 
her  down.  She  had  known  Hillman  25  or  27  years,  and  had 
put  him  down  as  a  very  bad  man.  She  had  borrowed  part  of 
the  money  to  pay  him  from  her  children. 

(H.  B.  S.  WOODHOUSE.) 

Fortune  Tellers, — In  April,  1893,  a  case  came  before  the 
Teignbridge  Bench  at  Teignmouth,  when  Frederick  George 
Venn,  a  phrenologist,  and  William  Priestly,  an  astronomer, 
pleaded  guilty  to  telling  fortunes.  It  was  shown  that  a 
regular  trade  had  been  carried  on  through  advertisements, 
and  various  sums  of  money  paid  to  enquire  into  the  future, 
chiefly  in  love  affairs.  (H.  B.  S.  W.) 

The  Western  Morning  News  of  July  17th,  1893,  announced 
that  the  Three  Towns  had  just  lost  a  person  of  some  notoriety. 
Mrs.  Cocks,  who  for  thirty  or  forty  years  had  read  the  stars 
and  the  cards  for  hundreds  of  weak-minded  women  eager  to 
anticipate  futurity,  died  on  the  previous  day  at  the  age  of  74. 
The  confidence  many  reposed  in  her  attempts  at  prophecy 
was  remarkable.  Many  of  her  dupes  were  known  to  be  in 
good  positions.  (H.  B.  S.  W.) 

December  23rd,  1893.  At  Torquay  Police  Court  Jane 
Drew,  a  hawker,  was  charged  with  obtaining  by  false 
pretences  from  a  domestic  servant  a  watch  and  chain,  a 
jubilee  florin  brooch,  and  some  articles  of  clothing.  The 
prisoner  came  selling  lavender  to  the  house  where  the  servant 
lived  and  pressed  her  to  have  her  fortune  told ;  she  took  her 
hand  for  the  purpose,  but  required  silver  on  it ;  the  jubilee 
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florin  brooch  was  fetched,  hat  proved  too  light,  then  the 
watch  and  chain  were  placed  there  also.  The  prisoner  said 
it  would  take  three  days  to  rule  the  planets,  and  took  away 
the  articles,  promising  to  return  with  them  on  Friday.  On 
Wednesday  prisoner  came  again,  saying  the  things  were  not 
heavy  enough,  and  a  dress  was  added ;  again  on  Thursday, 
and  got  a  jacket,  promising  to  return  on  Friday  morning, 
which  she  failed  to  do.  The  girl  told  the  bench  she  was 
a  stranger  to  Torquay,  and  came  from  an  orphan  home  in 
Exeter.  (H.  B.  S.  W.) 

Power  of  tJie  Evil  Eye, —  In  1886  a  case  from  Barnstaple 
came  before  the  Probate  Court,  which  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  very  simple  and  unquestioning  belief  in  the  rural  parts 
of  Devon,  in  the  power  of  possessors  of  the  "  evil  eye."  The 
probate  of  the  wUl  of  an  old  retired  farmer  was  opposed,  on 
grounds  of  unsound  mind  and  undue  influence.  It  was 
shown  in  evidence  that  up  to  a  few  years  before  his  death  he 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  all  his  children.  In  March, 
1883,  eczema  having  developed  itself  in  one  of  his  hands,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  disease  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  powers  of  witchcraft,  and  had  been  caused  by  some  of 
his  children  "  overlooking  "  him.  It  was  stated  to  the  court 
in  evidence  that  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire there  is  a  belief  that  the  high  priests  of  witchcraft  in 
that  county  are  a  white  witch  and  a  black  witch.  The 
testator  sent  to  Exeter  to  consult  the  white  witch  about  his 
hand.  The  authority,  having  invoked  his  oracle,  pronounced 
that  it  was  caused  by  his  having  been  "  overlooked,"  flrst,  by 
a  woman  who  lived  near  him,  and  secondly,  by  a  member  of 
his  own  family ;  that  one  of  the  persons  was  "  a  crab,"  and 
other  would  be  discovered  in  a  woman  who  should  come 
three  times  running  to  his  house.  Subsequently  the  testator 
told  one  of  his  sons  that  he  believed  the  "  crab "  to  be  his 
the  daughter  Ellen,  as  she  was  deformed,  and  he  believed  the 
other  woman  who  had  "  overlooked  "  him  was  another  of  his 
daughters,  because  she  had  three  times  running  come  to  his 
house.  He  repeated  this  statement  to  several  persons,  who  were 
examined  as  witnesses.  One  was  a  medical  man,  to  whom 
he  showed  his  hand,  saying,  «  See  how  they  are  injuring  me." 
This  idea  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  fact 
of  the  business  capacity  of  his  mind  was  fully  proved  by 
credible  witnesses,  and  admitted  by  the  president  of  the 
court,  who  observed  the  only  question  was  whether  the  idea 
of  witchcraft  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  amount  to  a 
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delusion.     It  appeared  to  him  it  was  a  case  for  both  sides  to 
come  to  some  compromisa  (H.  B.  S.  W.) 

A  wife  of  a  labourer  residing  in  a  village  about  three  miles 
from  Ashburton,  became  very  depressed,  and  as  it  was  feared 
she  would  do  herself  harm,  an  application  was  made  for  her 
to  be  sent  to  the  County  Asylum.  On  being  visited  by  a 
magistrate  (May,  1893),  she  declared  that  her  husband  and 
neighbours  had  overshadowed  her  in  a  glass,  and  thereby 
taken  away  her  power  of  will,  so  that  she  was  not  answerable 
for  her  actions.  (P.  S.  F.  A) 

Possession  by  JSoil  Spirits. — In  June,  1893,  a  case  came 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  decide  the  soundness  of  a 
person's  mind,  when  a  certain  important  deed  was  executed. 
It  was  deposed  that  on  a  certain  day  the  person  in  question, 
who  resided  near  Kingsbridge,  and  owned  property  in  that 
neighbourhood,  desired  to  be  locked  in  a  room  and  the  key  to 
be  taken  away.  In  the  evening,  when  let  out,  she  was 
very  excitable,  and  said  the  devil  was  after  her.  She 
frequently  talked  to  herself  and  used  expressions  about  the 
devil.  The  physician  who  attended  her  gave  evidence  that, 
in  his  opinion,  she  was  as  competent  as  any  person  of  her  age 
to  execute  a  deed.  In  reply  to  the  judge,  he  stated  that  she 
had  never  said  anything  to  him  about  evil  spirits,  but  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  with  people  in  Devonshire  when 
they  are  ill,  to  think  they  have  evil  spirits.  The  judge 
remarked  that  such  was  within  his  own  experience. 

(H.  B.  S.  W.) 
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I.  MusBURY  Parish  Registers. 

An  article  in  Notes  and  Queries  [8th  Ser.  vol.  iv.  22  July, 
1893,  p.  61]  contains  an  account  of  the  Restoration  to  the 
Parish  of  a  long  missing  register.  The  earliest  existing 
register  of  the  Parish  of  Musbury  was  a  coverless  volume  of 
nineteen  parchment  leaves,  measuring  nearly  14J  inches  by 
5  inches,  roughly  stitched  together,  containing  entries  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  from  May,  1622,  to 
September,  1653.  This  register  appears  to  have  been  missing 
since  somewhere  about  1733,  and  it  was  returned  to  the 
Rector  in  October  last  by  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  it 
had  come,  and  who  had  only  then  recently  ascertained  its 
proper  whereabouts.  There  are  some  curious  entries  and 
notes,  and  there  are  also  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions 
formerly  existing  on  tombstones  in  the  floor  of  the  Church 
now  well-nigh  obliterated.  There  are  also  some  valuable 
entries  of  the  Churchill  family,  and  we  give  what  Mr. 
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Daniel  Hipwell,  the  author  of  the  article  from  which  we  are 
quoting,  says  as  to  these : 

''The  annexed  entries,  appearing  in  this  very  valuable  and 
interesting  record,  relate  to  the  baptisms  of  Elizabeth  Drake, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Churchill,  Kn^,  her  famous  son, 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  eldest  sister  Arabella 
Churchill,  (died  1730),  one  of  the  mistresses  of  King  James  II. 
when  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Col.  Charles 
Godfrey,  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office : 

" '  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sa'  John  Drake  Knight  was  baptised  the 
{1)^  day  of  febniaii  1622.' 

"  '  Arabella  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Winstone  Ghurche  '*  [rest  torn  aioay\ 
«*bap.    the   16»^  day  of  March  1648.' 

''*John  the  sonne  of  Mr.  Winston  GhurshuU  bap.  the  26  day  of 
May  1650.' 

''It  is  a  noteworthy  and  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  entries  of  the  baptisms  of  John  Churchill  and  his  sister  are 
also  found  in  the  register  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Axminster, 
under  the  years  to  which  they  respectively  relate,  but  furnishing 
dates  at  variance  with  those  recorded  in  the  restored  volume.  The 
entries  in  the  Axminster  register  are  in  these  terms : 

"  '  Arabella  Chorchwell  daughter  of  Mr.  Weston  Ghurchwell  k  Elizebeth 
his  wyfe  was  Baptised  In  Aish  Haule  the  28^  day  of  ffebruary,  Anno  Dom 
1648.'^ 

"1650,  John  the  sonne  of  Mr.  Winstone  Ghu  hill  was  Baptised  att  Ash 
the  26  [?]  Daye  of  Jun  in  the  year  of  our  lord  god.' 

"  It  would  appear  that  twenty-one  registrations,  (including  nine 
burials)  relative  to  the  Drake  family  are  contained  in  the  recovered 
▼olume,  Eegister  Ko.  2  furnishing  forty-five  articles,  exclusive  of 
three  marriages  in  the  same  family.  The  last  entry  in  Eegister 
No.  1  records  that  'Mr.  Math  drake  parson  of  musburye  [was] 
buried  ye  8  day  Sept  1653.' 

''The  second  and  last  reference  to  the  Churchill  family  thus 
appears  in  Eegister  No.  1 : 

" '  Dorrite  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Winstone  Churshell  bap.  the  29  day  of 
december,  1652.' 

^  These  entries  following  are  found  in  Eegister  No.  2 : 

"'1658  [?  16541  Georg  the  son  of  Mr.  Winstone  Ghurchwell  Borne  the 
2S^  of  feberary  and  bap  the  17***  of  March.' 

"  '  1655  Mary  the  daughter  of  Winston  Churchill  was  borne  the  10:  of  July 
and  Baptised  the  27^  of  the  same  month.' 

'' '  Gnarles  the  sone  of  Mr.  Winstone  Ghurchwel  was  borne  the  2  day  of 
fsbmaiy  1656  and  bap  the  9  day  of  the  same  february  1656.' 

''The  burial  of  the  above  named  Mary  Churchill  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  same  register : 

"  '  Mary  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Winstone  Chur'hel,  buried  ye  14  day  of  May 
1656.' 
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''The  entry  in  this  restored  register  recording  Marlborough's 
baptism  on  May  26,  1650,  while  negativing  the  assertion  of 
Anthony  Wood  and  others,  that  he  was  bom  on  Midsummer  day, 
1650,  serves  to  confirm  his  own  statement  that  June  6,  1707,  was 
his  fifty-seventh,  and  May  26,  1710,  his  sixtieth  birthday,  (Coxe, 
ii.  240,  iii  192).  The  difference  between  old  and  new  styles 
would  reconcile  the  last  two  dates.  Lord  Churchill,  quoting 
''family  papers,"  gives  the  birthday  as  May  24,  (N.  and  Q.,  4th 
Ser.  vol.  viii  p.  492),  Collins  says  '  seventeen  minutes  after  noon 
on  May  24^^,  and  a  horoscope,  (Egerton  MS.  2378),  gives  the  date 
as  May  25  at  12.58  p.m.'  Another  hour,  it  is  said,  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  would  have  proved  his  stars  to  have  been  unfavour- 
able at  Blenheim."  (J.  R  R) 

II.  Notes  on  a  MS.  Copy  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  exhibited 
BY  Mr.  Iredale,  of  Torquay,  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  1893. 

The  MS.  consists  of  300  leaves  of  stout  vellum,  measuring  fifteen 
by  eleven  inches,  with  wide  side  and  lower  margins  of  two-and-a- 
half  and  three-and-a-half  inches  breadth.  It  is  written  in  laige 
early  English  character,  with  numerous  contractiona  The  musical 
notation  has  apparently  been  inserted  in  a  different  hand,  as  in 
a  few  instances  the  lines  have  been  ruled  for  the  not^,  and 
the  notes  have  not  been  inserted.  In  many  of  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  Missal  the  capitals  are  carefuUy  executed  in  gold  and 
colours,  and  the  border  is  illuminated  in  red  designs.  Some 
twenty  leaves  are  missing,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
were  adorned  with  elaborate  miniatures. 

The  Missal  was  not  only  according  to  the  "Sarum  Use,"  but 
was  evidently  written  expressly  for  the  use  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
for  the  rubrics  all  through  the  book  contain  the  modifications  of 
the  ceremonies  when  the  Bishop  himself  is  present.  For  instance, 
in  the  Office  for  Holy  Saturday,  after  the  Blessing  of  the  Font,  the 
whole  of  the  baptismal  Service  is  given  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
and  it  is  added,  "  If  the  Bishop  is  present,  it  is  fitting  that  those 
baptized  should  be  at  once  confirmed.'' 

I  notice  that  this  book  has  been  evidently  torn  out  of  its 
cover,  which  was  probably  of  silver  studded  with  precious  stones, 
and  the  MS.  itself  was  probably  thrown  aside,  and  thus  the 
beginning  and  end  have  been  defaced,  and  some  leaves  lost.  The 
title  page  is  wanting,  and  possibly  a  few  leaves  with  rules  for 
finding  Easter,  &c.,  are  also  missing.  There  was  probably  no 
collection  of  rubrics,  such  as  is  now  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
missals,  because  the  rubrics  are  scattered  all  over  the  book,  some- 
times interrupting  the  Office  for  several  pages.  There  are  no 
numbers  to  mark  the  pages.  At  least  four  leaves  of  the  Kalendar 
are  missing  at  the  beginning,  and  two  at  the  end.     There  are  thus 
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only  two  leaves,  containing  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August.  Each  month  has  a  short  distich,  apparently  marking 
certain  unlucky  days  to  be  guarded  against  during  the  month. 
Thus  for  May  it  is : 

TBRTIUS  OCOIDIT   ;   BT  SEPTIMUS  ORA  RELIDIT. 

'*  The  third  (of  May)  kills  :  the  seventh  strikes  the  face.'' 

The  Kalendar  of  the  Westminster  Missal,  recently  published  by 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  has  "Tercius  occidit  et  denus  ora 
relidit."  Thus  changing  the  day  in  which  the  face  is  in  danger 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth. 

The  distich  for  June  is  : 

DENUS  PALLESCIT   :  QUIKDENUS  FBDERA  NESCIT. 

"The  tenth  (of  June)  turns  one  pale  :  the  fifteenth  ignores  treaties." 

Here  the  Westminster  Missal  is  identical 
In  July: 

TEROIUSDECIMUS  MACTAT   :   lULII  DENTJ8  LABEFACTAT. 

*'The  thirteenth  slays  :  the  tenth  of  July  overthrows." 

Also  the  same  in  the  Westminster  Missal,  Tredecimus  mactat 
inlii  denus  labefactat. 
In  August : 

PRIMA  NBCAT  FORTBM   :  BTERNITQUE  SECUNDA  COHORTEM. 

'*  The  first  (of  Aogost)  slays  the  brave  :  the  second  prostrates  the  regiment." 

Again  the  same  as  in  Westminster. 

The  months  from  September  to  December  are  missing. 

The  blessing  of  the  holy  water  probably  occupied  the  first  two 
pages  after  the  Kalendar,  but  this  has  disappeared,  and  the  first 
page  now  contains  "  The  Asperges,*  or  Sprinkling  of  the  Church 
with  holy  water,  before  the  Mass.  After  this  come  directions  for 
the  order  for  the  procession  of  clergy  and  servers  into  the  Church, 
while  the  antiphon  is  being  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  antiphon  the  Priest  is  directed  to  turn 
round  to  the  people  and  say  "  in  the  mother  tongue  "  : 

*'Let  us  pray  for  the  Eoman  Church,  for  the  Pope,  for  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  specially  for  our  own  Bishop  N., 
and  for  the  Dean,  or  the  Eector  of  this  Church  (thus  for  parochial 
churches),  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
Country,  for  the  King  and  Queen  and  for  their  children.''  He  then 
turns  to  the  east  and  says  some  versicles  and  prayers,  the  choir 
lurking  the  proper  responses. 

He  then  turns  again  to  the  people,  and  asks  them  in  the  mother 
tongue  to  pray  for  the  dead  aiber  the  accustomed  manner.  Then 
turning  to  the  east  he  recites  the  De  Profundis  alternately  with  the 
choir,  and  says  the  versicles  and  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed. 

After  these  prayers  are  finished,  the  choir  begin  the  Introit.  It 
is  given  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Office  for  which  is 
different  from  both  the  Roman  and  Westminster  Missals,  the  latter 
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of  which  has  the  gospel  here  appointed  for  the  Sunday,  transferred 
to  the  Wednesday  after.  In  other  points  the  three  Missals  are 
alike,  except  that  this  has  a  Sequence  after  the  Gradual  not  in 
either  of  the  others. 

The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Credo^  is  not  given  until 
we  come  to  Easter,  where  it  is  given  at  full  length.  The  Preparatio 
ad  Missam  is  not  given  as  in  the  Eoman  Missal  hefore  the  Mass, 
but  inserted  just  before  the  Mass  for  Easter  Sunday,  with  the 
rubric :  "  A  prayer  of  St.  Augustine  [properly  St.  Ambrose]  to  be 
said  by  the  Priest  in  the  Mass,  while  the  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  exceUis, 
and  Credo  are  being  sung ;  or  the  whole  may  be  said  before  Mass, 
which  would  be  better." 

It  is  laid  down  that  the  Bishop  is  to  have  at  least  three  deacons 
and  three  sub-deacons  assisting  him  on  all  ordinary  feasts  and 
Sundays ;  at  Easter,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  Pentecost,  he  is 
to  have  seven  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  on  other  greater  double 
feasts  he  is  to  have  five,  but  on  Good  Friday  only  one  deacon  and 
one  sub-deacon.  While  they  vest  they  are  to  say  the  Vent  Creator^ 
and  the  Psalm  Judica,  which  is  now  said  before  the  altar.  The 
Gonfiteor  is  very  short,  as  in  the  Dominican  Rite. 

The  Kyrie  eleison  is  interpolated  with  a  number  of  invocations 
of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  according  to  the 
season,  and  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  versions  of 
the  music  to  which  the  Celebrant  is  to  sing  the  first  four  words  of 
the  Gloiia  in  excehisj  according  to  the  character  of  the  feast. 
Each  day  of  the  week  has  a  different  tone.  The  tones  of  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  are  given  with  variations  for  the  season.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  musical  notation  for  the  Sureum 
Gorda,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  priest 
knows  the  first  part  of  the  Preface,  as  far  as  Aeteme  Deua,  after 
which  the  various  changes  in  the  Preface  come,  and  several  of  these 
are  given.  Unfortunately,  the  Proper  Preface  for  Trinity,  which 
was  to  be  used  every  Sunday,  stops  at  Deitatis,  and  several  leaves 
have  been  torn  out  here.  They  must  have  contained  the  Pre&ces 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Common  Preface,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Surmm  Gorda  was  given  with  the  latter  joat 
before  the  Sandus,  There  must  have  been  a  page  with  a  large  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  on  it,  facing  the  Te  igitur^  or  commencement  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass.  This  is  of  course  identical  with  the  Roman  Missal, 
as  no  changes  have  been  made  in  it  since  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  as  far  as  the  Paier  Noster.  Our  MS.  has  lost  the  first  part 
of  the  Canon,  and  the  Consecration  of  the  Host  It  begins  just 
after  this,  "  capite  inclinato  illam  adoret ;  postea  devet  earn  uUra 
frontem  ut  possit  a  popido  videri  " — "  Let  him  adore  it  with  bowed 
head,  and  then  let  him  elevate  it  above  his  forehead,  so  that  the 
people  may  see  it  may  be  seen  by  the  people.  And  let  him  take  oare 
that  he  do  not  hold  it  elevated  too  long,  and  that  he  do  not  in  any 
way  kiss  the  Body  of  Christ,  nor  lay  it  on  his  eyes,  as  some  foolish 
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[priests]  are  wont  to  do;  and  it  ought  not  with  any  part  of  his 
body  to  be  touched  in  any  way,  except  with  those  fingers  specially 
consecrated  for  that  purpose/'  It  then  goes  on  to  the  Consecration 
of  the  Chalices,  and  the  reat  as  in  the  Eoman  Missal,  until  just 
before  the  Pax  Domini^  etc.,  before  which,  if  the  Bishop  pontifi- 
cates, the  deacon  brings  him  the  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  and  he 
turns  and  blesses  the  people,  then  taking  again  the  Eucharist,  he 
makes  the  three  crosses  over  the  chalice,  sa3ring,  "  Et  Pax  ejus  sit 
semper  vobucum.*'  The  Pax  is  given  after  the  first  prayer  in  the 
order  laid  down  in  a  long  rubric.  The  next  prayer  differs  from  the 
Homan  Missal,  though  the  third  is  the  same,  as  are  also  the  two 
short  prayers  after  Communion. 

The  music  is  given  for  ten  different  modes  of  singing  the 
Benedicamus  Domino^  and  the  Ite  misaa  est,  besides  five  other 
modes  of  singing  the  latter,  and  a  very  elaborate  version  of  the 
lie  missa  est^  interpolated  with  the  Kyrie^  and  invocations  to  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

The  Masses  for  Pentecost,  Trinity  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  have 
elaborately  illuminated  initial  letters  and  borders.  The  Sundays 
are  reckoned  after  the  Feast  of  Trinity,  not  after  Pentecost ;  and 
there  are  proper  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  not  only  in  Emher  Week  as  in  the  Koman  Missal, 
and  that  of  Westminster.  The  Masses  De  Tempore  are  followed 
by  that  for  the  Dedication  of  a  Church ;  and,  after  a  blank  page, 
the  '* Proper  of  the  Saints"  begin  with  the  Mass  of  St.  Andrew, 
followed  by  that  of  St.  Osmund,  the  Bishop  who  regulated  the 
Samm  Usa     The  sequence  begins  thus : 

''Gaadeamus  in  Measia, 
Veritate,  Vite,  Via, 

Beatoram  Gloria. 
Dies  Featus  oelebretur, 
Quo  Osmundi  decantetur 

Honor  et  memoria." 

The  only  other  Masses  given  before  Christmas  are  those  of  St 
Nicholas,  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Lucy,  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  Mass  for  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
has  the  name  mutilated  according  to  the  edict  of  Henry  YIII. 
The  office  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Candles  on  the  Purification  is 
much  more  ornate  than  the  Homan  Rite,  and  had  a  solemn  Preface 
similar  to  that  now  used  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  last  Proper  Mass 
of  the  Saints  is  that  of  St  Katharine  of  Alexandria,  and  then 
follow  the  Common  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Virgins, 
and  Widows. 

After  these  come  some  Votive  Masses  ;  the  first,  of  the  Apostles 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  the  second,  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  line  drawn  through  the  prayer,  secret,  and  post-communion ; 
thirdly,  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  Sundays,  the  Holy  Angels 
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for  Mondays,  a  Mass  for  the  gift  of  Charity  for  TnesdaySy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  Wednesdays,  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for 
Thursdays,  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  Fridays,  and  three  other  Masses 
for  the  same  day,  with  a  very  peculiar  introduction  of  each 
inserted  in  the  rubrics. 

The  first  relates  that  "  Saint  Boniface  (Pope)  was  sick  even  to 
death,  and  earnestly  begged  of  God  that  \na  life  might  be  pro- 
longed in  this  world.  The  Lord  sent  to  him  St  Eaphael  the 
archangel,  with  the  Office  of  the  Mass  of  the  Five  Wounds,  and 
saying :  '(Holy  Pope)  arise,  and  take  this  Office,  and  say  it  five 
times,  and  thou  shalt  at  once  recover  thy  health.  And  whatsoever 
priest  shall  devoutly  say  this  Office  five  times  for  himself  or  for 
another  sick  person,  he  shall  receive  health  and  grace,  and  in  time 
to  come  he  shall  possess  life  eternal,  if  he  persevere  in  good  even 
to  the  end.  And  in  whatsoever  tribulation  a  man  be  in  this 
world,  if  he  shall  procure  from  a  priest  this  Office  to  be  celebrated 
five  times,  without  doubt  he  shall  be  delivered.  And  if  it  shall 
be  read  for  the  soul  of  one  departed,  as  soon  as  the  said  five 
times  shall  have  been  completed,  the  soul  shall  be  loosed  from 
pains.  Saint  Boniface  (Pope)  then,  hearing  these  things,  forth- 
with rose  up  in  the  place  where  he  lay  sick,  and  conjured  the 
same  [spirit]  by  Almighty  God,  that  without  danger  to  him,  he 
should  depart  firom  him  (recederet),  and  at  once  loake  known  to 
him  who  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose  he  had  come.  At  once  he 
said  that  he  was  the  archangel  Eaphael  sent  to  him  by  God,  and 
quce  superitia  jrronunciata  sine  dubio  fore  rcUa,  what  was  declared 
above  shall  doubtless  be  fulfilled. 

"Saint Boniface  (Pope)  confirmed  the  Office  by  apostolic  authority, 
granting  to  all  truly  confessed  and  contrite  the  seventh  part  of  the 
remission  of  [the  temporal  penance  due  to]  all  their  sins,  who 
shall  say  this  Office  five  times.  And  similarly  to  those  who  shall 
procure  this  Office  aforesaid  forty  days  of  ecclesiastical  penance; 
and  one  year  of  venials  he  relaxed  in  the  Lord." 

The  Devotion  to  the  Five  Wounds  was  very  popular  in  England, 
and  it  was  adopted  as  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  rising  called 
"  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  Hence, 
numbers  of  legends  gathered  about  it,  and  obtained  credence. 
This  story  is  scored  out  with  a  pen,  as  superstitious ;  but  the  word 
"  papa,  or  pp."  is  erased  from  the  parchment. 

The  next  Mass  has  the  following  notification  prefixed  to  it : — 
"Friday.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  1409,  Eobert  the  Bishop,  in  his  own  sacred  Castle  of 
Scirebum  [Sherborne],  granted  to  all  who  have  truly  confessed 
and  are  contrite,  who  say  or  hear  on  a  Friday,  the  Mass  of  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  forty  days  indulgence  as  often  as  they 
shall  say  it  or  hear  it.  This  indulgence  shall  last  through  all 
time." 
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A  curious  cizcnmstance  about  this  Mass  is  the  Sequence  in 
it  beginning: 

*'  Dulcis  Jesus  Nazarenus, 
Judaeornm  Rex  amoenus, 
Pias,  polcher,  floridas, 
Pro  salute  sue  gentis, 
Subit  mortem  cum  tormentis, 
Factos  pallens,  lividos." 

The  Mass  and  this  Sequence  are  said  by  the  Abb6  Gueranger  to 
have  been  composed  by  a  devout  Franciscan,  Bemardine  de  Bustis, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  lY.,  who  lived  in  1471.  Whereas, 
it  was  indulgenced  by  a  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1409.  See 
"Liturgical  Year,"  Christmas,  Pt  2,  p.  275. 

A  third  Yotive  Mass  for  Friday  is  in  honour  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns. 

On  Saturday,  the  Yotive  Mass  is  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin;  and 
five  reasons  for  this  are  given  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  it.  "  First, 
because  in  a  certain  Church  at  Constantinople  there  was  an  Image 
of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  with  a  veil  hanging  before  it,  which  covered 
the  whole  picture.  But  this  veil,  on  Friday  after  vespers,  drew 
back  from  the  picture,  without  anyone  moviog  it,  but  solely  a 
miracle  from  God  that  removed  the  veil,  so  that  the  whole  picture 
could  be  fidly  seen.  After  vespers  were  periormed  on  Saturday, 
the  same  veil  came  down  as  before  and  covered  this  picture,  and 
remained  there  until  the  next  Friday.  When  this  was  perceived, 
it  was  settled  to  have  Saturday  always  kept  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin.  Another  reason  is,  because,  when  our  Lord  was 
crucified  and  dead,  and  the  disciples  fled  away,  and  despaired  of  His 
Eesurrection,  in  her  alone  faith  remained.  For  she  knew  how  He 
had  borne  [our  sins]  in  His  sorrow,  and  also  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  had  said  that  He  would  rise  again  the  third  day. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  Saturday,  rather  than  any  other  day,  is 
apim>priated  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin.  A  third  reason  is,  because, 
the  Sabbath  day  is  the  gate  and  entrance  to  the  Lord's  day  or 
Sunday.  Bat  the  Lord's  day  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  signifies  eternal 
life.  Hence,  when  we  are  truly  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord,  then  we 
are  in  the  gate  of  Paradise.  Because  then  she  is  to  us  the  gate 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  figured  by  the  Lord's  day. 
And  so  on  the  seventh  day,  which  precedes  the  Lord's  day,  we 
solemnize  her.  A  fourth  reason  is  that  the  solemnity  of  the 
Mother  is  continued  in  the  solemnity  of  her  Son.  A  fifth  reason 
is  that  we  keep  a  feast  on  the  day  when  God  rested." 

In  the  Mass  VtUtum  tuum,  etc.  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  to  be  said 
on  all  Saturdays  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  it  is  ordered  that  the  '^Gloria  " 
shall  be  sung  with  the  following  interpolations : — 

"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  homonibns  bonae  voluntatis. 
Landamus  te.  Benedicimns  te.  Adoramus  te.  Glorificamus  te.  Gratias 
agimns  tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam.  Domine  Deus,  Rex  caelestis, 
iSnis  Pater  omnipotens.     Domine  Fili  nnigenite  Jesu  Christ  (Spiritus  et 
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alme  orphanoram  Paraclete)  Domine  Dens.  Agnus  Dei.  Filias  Patris. 
(Piimogenitus  Mariae  Yirginifl  Matris.)  Qal  tollis  peccata  mundi  miaere 
nobia.  Qai  tollia  peccata  mundi,  suacipe  deprecationem  nostram.  (Ad 
Mariae  gloriam.)  Qui  sedes  ad  dexeram  Patris,  miserere  nobis.  Quoniam  tu 
solus  sanctus  (Mariam  sanctificans.)  Tu  solus  Dominus  (Mariam  gubemans.) 
Tu  solus  Altissimus  (Mariam  coronans. )  Jesu  Christe,  cum  Sancte  Spiritu  in 
gloria  De  +  i  Patris.     Amen." 

In  choir  this  Yersion  of  the  Gloria  is  to  he  said  from  Advent  to 
Septuagesima.  There  is  a  similar  interpolation  in  the  Kyrie  and 
Sancttis. 

After  the  Masses  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  come  Masses  and  prayers 
for  special  ohjects.  The  Mass  against  pestilence  is  called  **Mi8sa 
de  Becordare,**  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  The  collects, 
secret  prayers,  and  post-communions  are  nearly  always  the  same 
as  in  the  Eoman  MissaL  Those  for  the  Pope  have  a  pen  drawn 
through  them.  The  Mass  "cte  Incamatione  D.  N,  Jesu  ChristV*  is 
peculiar,  as  also  are  the  prayers  commemorating  St.  Kathenne, 
St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  Ordo  ad  faciendum  sponsalia  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  given  hy  Mr.  Maskell  in  Monum&nta  Bittialia.  The  rubric 
says :  "  Let  the  man  and  woman  stand  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
or  in  front  of  the  church,  before  God,  the  priest,  and  the  peoplei 
Let  the  man  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  woman,  and  the  woman 
at  the  left  of  the  man.  The  reason  is  because  Eve  was  formed 
from  a  rib  out  of  the  left  side  of  Adam.''  The  questions  are  asked 
concerning  impediments  in  the  mother  tongue.  If  no  impediment 
be  alleged,  the  priest  shall  inquire  concerning  the  dowry  of  the 
woman,  but  not  until  the  banns  have  been  published  three  times. 
The  rest  is  much  the  same  as  that  quoted  above.  The  bride  says, 
"I  N.  take  thee  N.  to  my  weddede  hoseband,  for  better, 
for  wors,  for  richer,  for  pourer,  in  sekeness  and  in  helthe,  to 
be  bonere  and  buxum  in  bedde  and  at  horde,  tyl  dethe  us  departed 
And  thereto  I  plygth  the  my  treuthe."  Mr.  Maskell  says^ 
''  Explained  in  the  margin  of  the  Sarum  manual,  printed  at  Dooay 
in  1604,  *  bonnair  and  buxom,'=*  meeke,'  *  obedient"  Compare  in 
the  Golden  Litany,  **  By  thy  infinite  buxomness,  have  mercy  on 
us."  (Mon.  Rit  vol.  i.  57.)  The  reason  is  given  for  the  ring 
being  placed  on  the  bride's  fourth  finger,  ''because  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  vein  proceeding  straight  to  the  heart"  The  wedded  pair 
are  prostrate  at  the  altar  step  while  the  prayers  are  said.  At  the 
mass  which  follows,  they  go  into  the  sanctuary,  between  the 
choir  and  the  altar,  at  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
woman  is  now  placed  at  the  right  of  the  man,  between  him  and 
the  altar.  The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  said,  and  a  note  says, 
'*  Note,  that  the  odour  of  blessed  incense  is  never  given  in  Uie 
church  to  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  Hence  it  is  that  after 
the  blessed  incense  is  offered  on  the  altar,  if  the  thurifer  goes  down 
to  the  clergy  or  to  the  laity,  other  incense  is  put  in  and  offered  to 
the  cleigy  or  laity."    After  the  Sanctus,  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
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prostrate  themBelYes  at  the  step  of  the  altar,  and  a  veil  is  thrown 
over  them,  and  held  by  four  clerics  in  surplices  at  the  four  comers, 
unless  either  of  them  have  been  married  before,  in  which  case  they 
do  not  have  the  veil  nor  the  nuptial  blessing,  here  called  the 
"  sacramental  benediction.''  This  is  given  after  the  FcUer  noster 
and  before  the  Pax  Domini,  After  the  Mass,  bread  and  wine,  or 
some  other  drink,  are  blessed  in  a  little  vessel,  and  they  taste  it  '*in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  ''The  following  night,  when  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  go  to  bed,  let  the  priest  come  and  bless  the 
chamber,  then  the  bed  only,  and  then  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  in  bed,  with  three  appropriate  prayers.  He  then  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  water,  and  leaves  them  in  peace."  This  last 
ceremony  indicates  great  simplicity  of  manners. 

The  next  Mass  occurs  in  the  service  for  blessing  those  going  on 
pilgrimage,  with  prayers  varying  according  to  the  place  they  are 
about  to  visit  Then  follows  the  blessing  of  the  sword  of  a  new 
knight,  and  various  other  blessings,  among  them  the  blessing  of  the 
bread  distributed  on  Sunday  after  Mass.  These  are  followed  by 
the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  including  the  Office  for 
giving  Extreme  Unction.  The  words  for  giving  the  Holy 
Communion  to  the  sick  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  form,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Viaticum.  The  priest  says,  '*  Gorpua 
Domini  Jesu  Christi  custodiai  aniviam  tuam  in  vitam  eternam,** 
And  then  he  says  the  prayer,  *'  0  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty 
£temal  Gkxl,  we  faithfully  implore  Thee,  that  this  our  brother  N. 
receiving  this  most  Holy  Blood  and  Body  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  it  may  be  to  him  for  the  salvation  both  of  body  and 
souL  Amen."  When  the  sick  person  is  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  short  Litany  is  to  be  said,  which  contains  the  names  of 
SS.  George,  Alban,  S within,  ^thelwold,  Dunstan,  Cuthbert, 
liSonard,  Edidius,  Petronilla,  Editha,  and  Barbara.  The  leaf 
containing  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Commendatory  Prayer  are 
missing.  There  are  several  leaves  missing  here,  for  the  next  page 
18  in  the  Commendation  of  the  soul  immediately  after  death,  at  the 
prayer  "  Diri  vulneris,"  which  the  scribe  has  curiously  twisted  into 
**Dir%  mulieris**  Two  or  three  more  leaves  are  wanting  here,  and 
the  Mass  for  All  Souls  and  other  Masses  for  the  dead  are  missing. 
Some  of  them  are  given,  and  also  some  of  the  special  prayers  to  be 
said  as  occasion  serves  in  such  Masses.  Also  the  order  to  be 
observed  when  a  "  trental "  or  series  of  thirty  Masses  are  to  be 
said.  This  is  not  concluded  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  MS.,  which  is 
much  stained  by  having  apparently  been  thrown  on  a  damp  floor. 

One  very  noticeable  part  of  this  Missal  is  the  Office  for  Holy 
Week.  To  begin  with  Palm  Sunday.  The  priest  who  blesses  the 
palms  stands  on  the  third  step  from  the  altar,  and  begins  with  an 
exorcism  of  the  flowers  and  branches,  immediately  after  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  preface  as  in  the  Boman  Missal,  but  the  Bishop,  who 
18  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  returns  to  his  throne,  and  the 
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palms  are  distributed.  While  this  is  going  on,  ''a  bier  with 
reliquaries,  in  which  the  Body  of  Christ  may  rest  in  a  pyx,  is 
prepared  at  the  first  Station,''  and  the  rubrics  are  very  full  of  the 
way  in  which  the  procession  is  to  be  ordered,  and  its  meaning  is 
fully  explained.  The  Bishop  or  priest  who  celebrates  wears  a  red 
cope.  The  procession  does  not  seem  to  go  outside  the  Church,  and 
the  Gloria  lavs  et  honor  is  sung  inside.  Afterwards  the  procession 
passes  into  the  cloister,  and  then  comes  to  the  West  door  of  the 
Church,  where  a  third  station  is  made,  and  the  doors  being  opened 
the  procession  enters  the  Church,  singing,  **  Ingrediente  Domino.** 
At  the  Mass  the  Passion  is  sung  by  three  voices,  though  the  rubric 
does  not  say  distinctly  that  they  are  to  be  deacons.  The  notes  of 
the  music  are  given  for  each  voice,  and  now  and  then  through  the 
Passion  there  are  small  portions  with  the  notes  over  them,  in  order 
to  keep  the  voices  in  proper  pitch ;  but  it  is  very  different  to  the 
tone  of  the  Passion  that  is  now  generally  followed.  The  rubric 
says,  "  Omnes  autem  Passiones  supradido  modo  legantur  secundum 
Usum  Sammy  On  the  Wednesday,  when  the  Passion  according 
to  St  Luke  is  sung,  and  the  deacon  says,  "  Velum  templi  scissum 
est,"  the  veil  before  the  altar  is  let  fall. 

The  Maundy  Thursday  function  begins  with  the  absolution  of 
the  penitents  by  the  Bishop  or  his  vicar  general  at  the  door  of  the 
Cathedral,  vested  in  a  red  silk  cope  over  his  pontificals.  Then 
follows  the  Mass,  in  which  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  is  only  sun^ 
when  the  Bishop  himself  pontificates.  Both  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  are  sung  in  a  pulpit.  Three  hosts  are  to  be  consecrated, 
one  for  the  office  of  Good  Friday,  and  another  to  be  laid  with  the 
Cross  in  the  sepulchre.     These  are  reserved  until  the  morrow. 

Before  the  Consecration  of  the  Holy  Oils,  three  boys  standing 
at  the  steps  of  the  choir  sing  in  surplices  the  Hymn,  0  Redemptor^ 
and  the  choir  repeats  the  line  after  each  verse.  As  soon  as  the 
Communion  has  been  sung  Vespers  are  begun,  and  the  psalms  are 
given  at  full  length.  After  the  Magnificat  and  its  antiphon  are 
finished  the  celebrant  sings  Dominus  vobiscum,  and  then  the  Post- 
communion,  which  serves  as  the  Collect  for  vespers.  The  lie 
missa  est  is  only  said  when  the  Bishop  celebrates.  In  the  afternoon 
the  clergy  assemble  in  the  Church  for  the  washing  of  the  altars, 
and  the  Mandatum.  After  being  washed  the  altars  are  left  naked 
until  Holy  Saturday.  If  the  Bishop  is  present  he  has  his  mitre 
and  crosier.  The  two  senior  canons  wash  the  feet  of  the  others, 
and  have  their  own  washed  afterwards,  and  then,  last  of  all,  the 
Bishop  has  his  feet  washed.  When  the  washing  of  the  feet  is 
finished  they  receive  the  loving  cup  (caritatis  potum).  If  there  is 
sermon,  a  deacon  reads  the  rest  of  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  John, 
from  V.  16  to  end  of  chapter  14.     Compline  is  then  said. 

At  daybreak  on  Good  Friday  two  clerics  reverently  prepare  a 
sepulchre  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  choir.  After  the  nones  a 
priest  in  a  red  chasuble,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  other 
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ministeis,  proceeds  to  the  altars,  and  the  prophecy  and  lection  are 
read  as  in  the  Boman  Missal.  The  Passion  according  to  St  John 
is  sung,  although  the  music  is  not  given.  At  the  words  **  They 
parted  my  garments,  etc.,"  two  ministers  in  surplices  approach  the 
two  sides  of  the  altar,  and  take  away  two  cloths  placed  there. 
The  Prayers  with  the  solemn  prefaces  follow.  The  pope's  name 
has  heen  carefully  scraped  off.  Instead  of  the  emperor,  the  prayer 
is  **  pro  Christianissimo  rege  nostro."  Then  the  priest  takes  off  his 
chasuble,  and  lays  it  on  the  altar;  and  two  of  the  greater  dignitaries, 
with  bare  feet  and  plain  albs,  carry  the  cross  covered  to  the  high 
altar,  at  the  right  comer.  They  sing  Papule  mens,  etc  Two 
deacons  in  black  copes  on  the  step  of  the  choir  sing  the  Agios  o 
TheoSy  and  the  choir  alternately  rise  and  genuflect  while  the 
Trisagion  is  sung.  Then  the  priests  unveil  the  Cross  at  the  altar, 
and  sing  JEcce  Lignum  Cruets,  followed  by  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  by  all  the  choir.  The  Cross  is  then  carried  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  Church,  and  adored  by  the  people.  The  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified  follows  as  in  the  Boman  Missal,  except  that  Vespers 
are  again  said  before  the  priest  leaves  the  altar,  so  that  the  prayer, 
Respicey  etc,  forms  the  Postcommunion.  Lastly,  the  priest  puts 
off  his  chasuble,  and,  with  one  of  the  priests  above-mentioned, 
carries  the  Cross  and  lays  it  in  the  Sepulchre  together  with  the 
Body  of  our  Lord.  The  Sepulchre  is  solemnly  incensed,  and  a 
lighted  candle  bums  there  until  the  procession  on  Easter  Day. 

The  Holy  Saturday  function  begins  with  the  Blessing  of  the  fire 
and  the  incense,  with  longer  prayers  than  the  Boman  Bite,  and  the 
beautiful  rite  of  the  Lumen  Christi  does  not  come  in.  As  the 
choir  enter  the  church  they  sing  certain  hymns,  and  then  comes 
the  Exultet  with  very  elaborate  music.  Unfortunately  the  beginning 
of  the  Exultet  is  missing,  and  the  first  words  in  this  MS.  are 
"  rubrum  mare  sicco  vestigio,  etc.**  But  all  the  rest  of  it  is  there, 
occupying  nearly  four  pages  of  music.  The  Paschal  Candle  is  to 
be  kept  burning  until  after  Compline  on  Easter  Sunday.  There 
are  only  four  Prophecies,  instead  of  twelve.  The  Litany  of  the 
Sainta  is  sung  when  going  to  the  Font  instead  of  returning  from 
it,  and  it  stops  at  "  Omnes  Sancii  orate  pro  nobis"  Then  comes 
the  Order  for  making  Catechumens,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font  as  in  the  Boman  Missal,  with  the  same  words 
and  music.  Unfortunately  there  is  another  leaf  missing  here, 
though  the  whole  of  the  actual  Blessing  is  there,  in  six  pages, 
followed  by  the  Order  for  Baptism.  In  one  of  the  rubrics  the 
words  " Papae  dementis**  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  Henry  VIIL's  inquisitors.  On  the  return  to  the  sanctuary  the 
remainder  of  the  Litany  is  sung,  and  then  the  Mass  begins  of 
Easter  Eve,  with  Vespers  of  one  psalm,  as  in  the  Boman  Missal. 

I  r^ret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of 
this  very  interesting  Missal.     Its  late  owner,  for  it  is  now 
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sold,  says  that  he  could  never  leam  anything  more  about  it 
than  that  it  came  out  of  Cornwall. 

(W.  E.  Brownlow,  Bishop  of  Clifton.) 

III.  Plymouth  Institution  MSS. 

Under  heading  "  III.  Plymouth  Institution  MSS."  of  last 
year's  Report,  voL  xxv.  1893,  p.  224  (Reprint  p.  28),  reference 
was  made  to  a  Tithe  Book  covered  with  parchment,  written 
in  double  columns,  which  parchment  was  originally  part  of 
an  English  Mediaeval  Service  Book,  and  a  further  account 
of  it  was  promised.  I  have  now  carefully  examined  these 
fragments.  The  leaves  are  in  size  small  folio,  about  12  inches 
high  by  8J  inches  broad,  written  in  double  columns  on  both 
sides.  There  were  formerly  six  leaves,  but  one  has  been  cut 
out  so  that  only  five  remain,  containing  ten  pages  and  twenty 
columns.  These  are  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and  unquestion- 
ably formed  part  of  a  Breviary,  and  the  OfiBces  are  part  of 
those  for  days  in  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany. 

There  appear  to  be  some  peculiarities  in  this  manuscript, 
and  variations  from  the  same  Offices  in  the  Sarum  Breviary. 
The  lections  generally  are  much  shorter,  the  antiphons  and 
versicles  differ,  and  some  of  the  rubrics  do  not  correspond 
with  those  contained  in  the  ordinary  type  of  Breviary.  This 
however,  may  be  an  incorrect  impression,  as  my  knowledge  of 
liturgical  books  is  not  great 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  submit  these  papers  to  an  expert 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  anything  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  the  volume  to  which  they  belonged.  (J.  B.  R) 

IV.  Devon  Muster  Rolls— 1578  and  1588. 

I  made  the  following  extracts  at  the  Record  Office  from  the 
Muster  Roll  in  1578  given  by  Hundreds,  and  in  1588  at  the 
time  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  In  1588  the  men  were 
organized  under  captains. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
Rolls  fire  arms  were  introduced.  (Fabyan  Amert.) 

State  Pajjers  (Domestic),     Elizabeth,     VoL  cxxii. 

11  Jan^  157J^.  The  certificate  of  the  vewe  and  muster  as  well  of 
the  able  men  as  the  furniture  of  and  weapons  in  the  County 
of  Devon  taken  by  tlie  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  same 
County  in  the  several  divisions  in  the  month  of  October,  ano 
Regni  Domine  nostro  Eliz.  Reg.  19,  by  virtue  of  Her  Maj. 
commission  in  that  behalf  directed  as  hereafter  foUoweth — 
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NoTB. — Only  six  coats  of  plate  armour  are  returned,  no  halberts 
and  partisans  or  demi-launces,  no  harquebusses,  hand  gons  or  cur- 
viens  or  fully  equipped  light  horse,  as  are  in  returns  of  some  other 
counties. 


Attached  to  the  return  is  the  following — 

Devon  24  Jan^  157f 

A  Schedule  of  the  nomber  of  Alehowses  Innes  and  Tavemes  w***in 

the  said  Countie  as  well  in  not  Exempt  places  as  places  so 

relevaged  as  hereafter  followeth — 


Towns  and  places 
not  Relieved. 

Towns  and  places 
Relieved 


{ 
{ 


Inholders 

Vintners 

Alehouses 

Inholders 

Vintners 

Alehouses 


60 

30 

100 

20 

10 

100 


} 
} 


190. 


130. 


State  Papers  {Domestic),     Elizabeth. 
Vol  xxL     1588. 

1st  March.     Abstract  of  return  from  Devon  of  trained  men,  with 
names  of  captains,  and  how  they  are  sorted  with  weapons — 


Men. 

Shotte. 

Coraletts. 

Bowes. 

Bill*. 

Sir  W"  Courtney  A 
Sir  R^  Dennys       .J 
Hugh  Fortescue     .' 
Anty  PoUard 
W»»  Monk     . 
Sir  J.  Gilbert 
Ry.  Champemoun . 
Th~  Fulford          .J 

.   1753 
1734 

1733 

533  cal. 
67  musk. 

533  caL 

66  musk. 

534  cal. 

67  musk. 

333 
334 

333 

300 
300 

300 

500 
500 

60O 

5220 
1000 

200  musk. 
1600  caL 

1000 
200 

900 

• 

200 

1600 

XJntrayned    . 

1800 
400 

200 

Lances  none,  for  the  county  hath  no  keeping  for  them ;  Light 
Horse,  200,  Gawin  Champemoun,  Captain. 


THE  EXPLORATION  OF  GRIMSPOUND. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  DARTMOOR   EXPLORATION  COMMITTEE. 

(Read  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


The  hat  circles  strewn  over  the  surface  of  Dartmoor,  clustered 
in  certain  localities,  dispersed  in  others,  here  enclosed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  within  pounds,  there  lying  bare  and  isolated, 
have  hitherto  furnished  material  for  conjecture  as  to  their 
purport  and  date,  but,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  had  not  been 
submitted  to  examination  with  pick  or  shovel  till  the  summer 
of  1893,  when  the  investigation  of  these  remarkable  relics 
was  b^un  systematically  and  scientifically  by  Mr.  R.  Bumard 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  who  felt  that  the  time  was 
come  when  an  end  must  be  put  to  haphazard  conjecture,  and 
positive  results  should  be  sought,  and,  if  possible,  obtained, 
in  the  only  way  by  which  the  purport  of  these  rings  could 
be  established,  and  their  approximate  date  determined. 

The  results  then  obtained  were  so  surprising  and  so  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  excavators,  that  they  resolved  on 
invoking  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  Mr.  R.  Hansford 
Worth,  Rev.  W.  A. G.Gray,  and  Dr.  Prowse,  all  well  acquainted 
with  Dartmoor,  and  all  of  them  gentlemen  who  have  for 
many  years  made  its  antiquities  an  object  of  special  study. 
They  felt  that  the  association  of  experienced  archaeologists 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  to  correct  any  tendency  in 
themselves  to  form  conclusions  too  hastily,  or  to  pass  over 
particulars  without  due  notification.  It  was  then  resolved 
to  undertake  a  thorough  exploration  of  Grimspound,  the 
most  fiamous  and  perhaps  best  preserved  of  the  hut  collections 
on  Dartmoor,  and  the  one  that  has  been  most  exposed  to 
random  conjecture  and  inaccurate  description. 

Grimspound  presents  this  special  advantage  for  examina- 
tion, that  there  being  no  newtake  walls  near,  neither  enclosure 
wall  nor  hut  circles  have  been  pillaged.  The  ancient  walls 
have  Mien,  but  hardly  a  stone  has  been  removed.    Moreover, 
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the  granite  of  Hookner  Tor  and  Hameldon  weathers  into 
large  tables  of  comparatively  small  thickness,  and  this  served 
the  builders  admirably ;  they  were  able  to  construct  their 
walls  of  slabs  set  on  edge,  instead  of  piling  up  small  stones 
in  courses,  as  was  the  system  at  Broadun,  Broadun  King, 
Tavy  Cleave,  and  several  other  places,  where  suitable  masses 
of  granite  in  flakes  were  not  available.  Consequently  the 
ruin  of  the  habitations  was  not  so  complete  as  in  other 
settlements.  The  great  slabs  had  fallen  over,  and  all  that 
was  needed  to  be  done  was  to  set  them  up,  when  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  huts  could  be  taken  with  accuracy ;  and  it  was 
presumed  that  the  collapse  of  the  slabs  had  in  many  cases 
preserved  the  original  floors. 

A  committee  was  constituted,  comprising  the  gentlemen 
named  above ;  and  permission  having  been  readily  accorded 
by  Mr.  W.  R  Cookson,  who  has  the  freehold,^  and  by  the 
Duchy,  which  claims  a  not  undisputed  overlordship,  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  Grimspound,  it  was  determined  to 
commence  operations  as  early  as  possible  in  the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  decision  was  arrived  at  that,  whenever  possible, 
two  members  at  least  should  be  present  each  day  during  the 
investigation,  and  that  those  present  should  report  progress 
to  the  other  members,  and  invite  them  to  inspect  what  had 
been  done  or  what  had  been  exposed,  before  taking  further 
steps.  On  three  days  only  during  the  course  of  the  explora- 
tions was  a  single  member  in  charge,  on  six  there  were 
two  to  watch  proceedings,  on  six  days  there  were  three,  and 
on  one  day  five.  On  a  single  day  only  were  the  workmen 
engaged  without  a  member  of  the  committee  being  present 
to  supervise,  but  the  men  were  then  occupied  in  work  upon 
which  they  could  be  trusted,  under  the  intelligent  direction 
of  Mr.  George  French,  who  acted  throughout  as  foreman; 
and  in  him  the  committee  had  a  most  valuable  assistant. 
Mr.  French  had  been  engaged  on  the  exploration  of  Broadun 
and  Broadun  Hing,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  so  that  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  work  that  had  to  be 
done,  and  he  added  thereto  an  enthusiasm  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee;  added  to 
which,  his  long  experience  in  wall-building,  and  his  general 
practical  knowledge,  rendered  his  judgment  in  disputed 
matters  of  the  highest  consequence. 

^  Subsequently  we  ascertained  that  Mr.  J.  Kitson  and  Mr.  A.  Nosworthj 
have  undivided  rights  along  with  Mr.  Cookson,  and  the  Committee  regret 
that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  this  at  the  time,  so  as  to  ask  their  leave 
previous  to  beginning  operations. 
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It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  disappointment  to  the  five 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  watched  the  excavations 
at  Grimspoond,  that  they  have  not  had  the  assistance  and 
opinion  of  Dr.  Prowse,  who  was  engaged  by  professional 
duties  and  unable  to  attend.  They  were,  however,  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  visits  of  Mr.  J.  Duke  Pode,  of  Slade, 
and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Eowe,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  whose  opinions  were  of  material  value. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice  the  main  hypotheses 
touching  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Grimspound,  that  have 
been  enunciated.  We  omit  all  such  references  as  are  mere 
echoes  of  the  judgment  of  others. 

Grimspound  was  not  noticed  by  our  earlier  topographers 
and  historians,  or  antiquaries,  and  seems  to  have  come  under 
definite  observation  for  the  first  time  about  a  century  since. 

A.  Poholiele :  "  That  Grimspound  was  the  seat  of  judicature 
for  the  cantred  of  Darius  [the  Dart]  is  no  improbable  supposition. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  monuments  in  genersd  are  of 
leligious  institution,  and  designed  originally  for  the  sd^e  of  worship. 
...  It  is  probable  that  the  spot  was  one  of  the  principal  temples 
of  the  Druids."! 

B.  W,  Burt:  "To  the  Phoenicians  then,  or  their  instruction, 
may  be  properly  ascribed  the  alteration  of  Grimspound  from  an 
eaithy  fortress  to  a  walled  town,  containing  houses,  which  was 
then  simultaneously  rendered  a  defensive  station  against  enemies, 
a  pen  for  cattle,  and  a  place  for  settlement."^ 

C.  A,  L,  Bray  :  "  That  the  vast  enclosure  was  really  a  British 
town,  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  accounts  given  of  such 
stmctoies  by  Strabo  and  Caesar."^ 

D.  Samuel  Roice:  "The  whole  presents  a  more  complete 
specimen  of  an  ancient  British  settlement,  provided  with  means  of 
protracted  defence,  than  will  [perhaps]  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island."^ 

K  J,  C,  Croker :  "  It  could  hardly  have  been  an  encampment, 
on  account  of  its  situation  in  a  valley,  yet  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  circles  are  situated  near  where  water  can  be  obtained."^ 

F.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson:  "The  site  has  not  been  chosen 
without  due  consideration  of  its  points  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  ...  Its  position  is  well  chosen  to  command  the  passage 


»  Eiatory  of  Dewm,  i.  pp.  140,  151  (1797). 
'  Notes  to  CaniDgton  8  1 


Dartmoor,  157  (1826).  Mr.  Bart  also  quotes  a 
writer  in  *'  Beslej's  Exeter  paper,"  as  supposing  it  a  **  temple  of  the  sun." 

>  Tamar  and  Tavy,  letter  vi.  (1832). 

*  Trans,  Plym.  Inst,  i.  195  (1830) ;  repeated  with  "  perhaps "  in  Per- 
ambulation  (1848). 

'  Eastern  EscarpTnent  of  Dartmoor^  15  (1851). 
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f.  ^k  t'vi: 


<iffigr  tiw  hxlb,  mad  to  firtifirapt  Ae  emwmTinii  iriiH  t&enuj&> 
part  of  fibe  eoomsr^.*^ 

G.  G,  FT  Ormerrjd:  '*¥at  tfae  pcoCactiaa  of  ettsLfr  &311L  tibeae 
fi^  woItw  cad  bttsda  of  lobbeoi^  sui  ia  die  kvees  viafias  ol 
iMrtBkoor  I  think  tfast  Gim^cMnd,  DauHbndge;  aow  Qaed  w 
tfai»  pfiffBkl  fat  esttle  ilimjiii^  oa  die  FoRitr  aad  ocas  "^'^^T— ■ 
fiiMiads  wen  «feeted,  and  that  the  bnti  voe  for  the  dwdSngs 
of  the  Ofwnea  or  hadnnaL'^' 

flL  il  /.  King:  ^Gnmi{KMziid  BUfaer  a  place  <£  ||witfrt<nn.  fiir 
eatUe  aad  their  keeoefs  than  a  fottified  town."' 


^The  yofoj^  on  Dartmoor  afe  not  unlike  the  'dii'  or  'Cadtair' 
of  the  Weat  of  Ireland,  althnogfa  the  Inah  hnti  w«e  probdUj  ^ 
flMie  earerf  oil jT  bmh  than  tboae  of  Deronahire.  The  cxrenlar  hata 
of  Dartmoor  aze  ererjwhere  foond  eonneeted  with  ancient  stream- 
worka,  and  aze  probably  of  Teij  differRiit  degrees  of  antiqnitj. 
Tboae  which  ooenr  in  the  fmmfdiatft  neighbourhood  of  aacred 
drdea,  of  ancient  grarea,  and,  perhapa,  of  stone  aTenae%  maj 
aaleljr  be  referred  to  the  British  period.  Bot  similar  hots  were  no 
diyabi  used  bjr  the  miners  on  Dartmo(»;  at  least,  until  the  mgn  of 
Elizabeth."* 

L  C.  HpffnrA  Bate:  ''On  comparing  Grimsponnd  with  the 
numerons  other  erections  of  the  kind  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Koor  we  perceive  that  in  design  and  strength  of  wall  Uie  building 
diffen  from  all  others^  .  .  .  Grimspoond  was  erected  bjr  a  people 
who  were  strangers  to  the  place,  and  therefore  boilt  to  enable 
them  to  defend  it  against  attack.  .  .  .  The  walled  Tillage,  or 
poand,  I  beliere  to  be  an  endosore  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  tin  that  may  have  been  obtained  bj  the  men  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  and  that  Grimspound  was  built  for  the  same 
purpose.  .  .  .  Hardy  Vikingr  (t.e.,  Yikingir)  came  in  these  early 
days  to  traftic  for  and  obtain  tin,  and  gradually  creeping  up  the 
Dart  they  erected  their  stronghold  on  the  Webbum  at  Grims- 
pound."^ 

J.  Wit),  E.  Spencer,  Although  this  gentleman  does  not  mention 
Grimspound,  nevertheless  he  has  opinions  relative  to  other  collec- 
tions of  hut  circles,  that  may  be  quoted. 

"  The  stone  circles  were  the  huts  of  the  miners,  the  tin-streamers 
or  washers  of  the  day.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  them,  except 
in  the  centre  of  Dartmoor,  where  they  do  not  exist  The  larger 
enclosures  vary  in  form,  being  sometimes  circular,  at  others  quite 
irregular.  They  were  doubtless  used  to  shelter  cattle  from  wolves 
and  weather  in  winter.      Had  they  been  intended  for  forts  to 

*  '*  Hritish  Remaina  on  Dartmoor,"  Jmir,  Brit,  Arch.  Assoc  (1862). 

*  *•  What  is  Grimspound?"  Traits.  Devon.  Assoc,  v.  46  (1872). 
»  Quar.  Rsv.  1873,  p.  163. 

*  iJartmoor  Forest  and  its  Borders.     1856. 

*  "Orimspoond."    Trans,  Plym,  Inst,  v.  48-53. 
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which  the  miners  and  moor  men  might  retire  in  case  of  attack, 
they  would  not  have  heen  situated,  as  they  all  are,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Moor,  hut  further  in,  in  less  accessihle  places,  tho'  still,  as 
they  now  invariahly  are,  within  reach  of  the  hut  clusters.  In 
shape,  abo,  what  can  be  more  defenceless  than  the  two  long  lines 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  Merrivale  Bridge )  But  as  a  refuge 
for  cattle,  close  to  the  fifty  cottages  with  their  population,  say  of 
200,  including  families,  they  have  a  reasonable  explanation.  .  .  . 
We  find  that  their  long  lines  of  cattle  sheds  are  accompanied  by 
the  shepherd's  huts  found  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
body  of  the  enclosures.^  The  double  circle  would  show  the  abode 
of  owner  and  his  property,  the  long  lines  with  their  two  or  more 
circles,  stables  for  the  cattle  of  many,  and  the  huts  of  their 
appointed  watchmen."^ 

The  examination  and  excavation  of  the  circles  and  wall 
of  Grimspound  were  commenced  in  March  31,  1894,  when 
five  members  of  the  committee  were  present.  On  that 
occasion,  Mr.  E.  Hansford  Worth  made  a  new  survey  of  the 
enclosure.  The  hut  circles  were  then  numbered,  and  the 
general  order  of  procedure  determined  on. 

On  that  day,  moreover,  two  of  the  rings,  Nos.  1  and  2,  were 
explored,  but  no  further  works  were  carried  on  till  April 
20th,  after  which,  excavation  was  recommenced  and 
prosecuted  as  weather  permitted,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  committee  allowed,  till  June  10th.  This  resulted  in  the 
complete  exploration  of  all  such  huts  as  were  believed  to 
have  been  formerly  inhabited,  and  in  the  partial  investigation 
of  the  rest,  which  had  apparently  served  as  cattle  pens  or 
store  houses. 

The  method  of  procedure  followed  was  to  search,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  doorway,  of  which  usually  one,  if  not  both 
jambs  were  in  position,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  faced 
in  a  S.W.  direction.  The  turf  was  taken  off  from  the  entire 
surface  within  the  ring,  then  the  "  meat  earth  "^  was  removed, 
and  such  stones  as  had  fallen  in  were  by  this  means  exposed. 
Such  stones,  when  loose  and  small,  were  thereupon  placed  on 
the  walls,  but  all  such  as  seemed  earth-fast  were  left  un- 
touched.    A  trench  was  then  carried  through  the  hut  from 

'  Mr.  Spencer  is  hero  speaking  of  the  stone  rows  in  connection  with  cairns, 
which  he  entirely  misconceives.  The  stone  rows  aro  only  occasionally 
doable,  and  the  stones  vary  from  the  closing  menhirs  usually  set  across,  and 
of  considerable  height — 9  ft  to  12  ft. — to  small  stones  a  boy  could  lift, 
not  over  1ft.  6  in.,  or  2  ft.  high.  They  were  all  connected  with  sepulchral 
rites. 

*  A  few  Remarka  on  Dartmoor,    Plymouth:  Chappie,  n.d.  but  about  1892. 

'  The  "meat  earth"  is  the  humus,  composed  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  black  peat. 
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the  entrance  to  the  wall  opposite,  thus  dividing  the  circle 
into  two  halves.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  stones  that 
appeared  to  have  a  straight  edge  and  to  have  served  as  curbs. 
These  were  not  disturbed ;  or  if  accidentally  displaced,  were 
put  on  the  wall  near  the  spot  whence  removed,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  taken  up. 

When  a  hearth  or  presumed  hearth  was  found,  careful 
examination  of  the  soU  round  was  made  for  charcoal  and 
peat  ash.®  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the 
month  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  it  was  not  possible 
to  sift  the  floors  so  soon  as  they  were  uncovered,  nor  to 
look  for  the  "cooking  holes."  This  was  postponed  till 
easterly  winds  had  dried  the  floors,  and  made  the  soil 
friable,  so  that  it  could  be  sifted,  and  when,  moreover,  the 
depressions  beside  the  hearth,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  cooking  holes,  were  more  easily  distinguished. 

The  soil  was  then  cleared  away  throughout  one-half  of  the 
ring,  and  subsequently  the  second  half  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  was  to  raise  the  slabs 
that  had  constituted  the  walls,  or  a  portion  of  the  walls. 
This  was  essential.  Without  this,  not  only  was  it  impossible 
to  obtain  an  accurate  plan,  but  also  to  examine  the  entire 
floor.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the  fallen  slabs  had  covered 
the  hearth ;  in  one  a  slab  had  fallen  over  the  cooking  hole. 

The  construction  of  the  habitations  seems  to  have  been 
this.  The  builders  collected  slabs  of  granite  and  set  them 
up  in  a  rude  ring;  such  slabs  when  set  up  being  about 
3  ft.  high.  As  these  slabs  often  terminate  in  a  point  at  top, 
they  give  the  extreme  height  of  the  original  walls,  and  they 
agree  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  height  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  capstones  of  the  doorways.  The  spaces  between  the 
slabs  were  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  rudely  coursed ;  and 
then  the  whole  circle  was  backed  up  with  "vags"  or  turf. 
In  one  instance  (hut  iv.)  much  of  this  turf  mound  outside 
remained,  but  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  majority 
it  has  disappeared  through  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  some 
instances,  large  stones  have  been  placed  on  the  soil  outside 
the  stone  structure,  to  serve  as  base  on  which  the  turf 
covering  rested. 

The  doorways  are  in  several  cases  protected  by  shelter 
walls,  directed  so  as  to  cut  off  the  W.,  N.W.,  and  S.W. 
pi'evailing  winds.  These  entrances  are  invariably  paved. 
They  are  usually  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

"  Such  charcoal  as  was  found  proved  to  be  that  of  oak  and  alder. 
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walls  of  the  habitations,  and  presumably  the  roof  of  the  hut 
was  extended  to  cover  them.  In  one  instance  (hut  xix.)  the 
paving  of  the  entrance  passage  was  traceable  but  no  shelter 
wall,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  probably  built  up  of  turf 
only. 

The  doorways  were  generally  constructed  of  two  upright 
jambs  of  granite,  2  ft  3  in.  high;  in  one  instance  only 
(hut  iii)  so  high  as  3  ft.  On  the  top  of  the  jambs  lintels  of 
granite  haVe  been  placed,  and  in  most  instances  the  lintels 
were  found  fallen,  close  to  the  jambs,  inside  the  hut  or 
outside,  or  lying  between  the  jambs. 

The  floors  of  the  huts  were  of  the  "  calm "  or  subsoil  of 
clay  and  granite  grit  and  rolled  pebbles  beaten  hard,  and 
occasionally  and  in  places  paved.  All  the  huts  are  on  a 
slope,  and  the  S.  side  is  that  most  elevated.  On  this  side  of 
the  huts  a  dais  is  usually  found,  formed  of  curbstones  with 
straight  edges,  all  natural,  but  selected  for  the  purpose,  laid 
in  the  soil,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  circla  Where  this  dais 
is,  there  the  ring  is  not  accurately  circular,  but  the  wall 
has  been  carried  out  so  as  to  afford  additional  width  or 
depth  to  the  dais.  This  platform  is  generally  paved.  It 
served  presumably  as  seat  for  the  inhabitants  by  day  and 
bed  at  night  In  most  instances,  in  front  of  the  dais,  near 
the  centre  of  the  hut,  in  the  floor,  is  a  flat  stone,  not  having 
indications  of  fire.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  served  either 
as  an  anvil  on  which  the  inhabitants  chopped  bones,  or 
broke  nuts,  or  else  as  a  basis  for  a  post  to  sustain  the 
conical  roof. 

The  hearthstone  does  not  always  occupy  the  same  place. 
In  some  habitations  it  is  in  the  centre,  in  others  opposite  the 
door.  It  consists  usually  of  a  large  slab  that  has  been 
exposed  to  fire  and  has  became  brittle  accordingly,  or  as  in 
one  case  (hut  viL),  it  consists  of  a  depression  in  the  ground 
built  round  with  curbstones. 

Near  the  hearth  is  found  in  most  instances  the  cooking 
hole,  a  depression  in  the  "calm,"  9  in.  deep,  lined  with 
stones  set  on  edge,  and  full  of  peat  ash  and  charcoal.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  these  holes  were 
employed  for  culinary  purposes. 

An  important  point  to  be  determined  was  the  original 
height  of  the  walls  of  the  huts.  These  walls  were  in  part 
formed  of  slabs  set  upright  It  was  probable  that  no 
courses  of  stones  had  been  set  on  the  top  of  these  slabs; 
but  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had  been  the 
original  method  adopted  for  covering  in  the  area  enclosed : 

H  2 
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whether,  for  instance,  the  huts  had  been  of  the  beehive 
character,  with  gradually  contracting  stone  roofs.  To  deter- 
mine this,  the  Committee  proceeded  in  hut  iii.  to  replace 
the  small  fallen  stones,  in  courses,  between  the  upright  slabs, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  they  served  exactly  to  fill  up  the 
interstices,  and  bring  up  the  walls  throughout  to  the  level  of 
the  apexes  of  the  slabs.  As  no  stones  had  been  removed 
from  Grimspound,  as  already  stated,  and  not  a  single  stone 
from  a  distance  was  used  in  this  reconstruction,  and  every 
stone  that  was  fallen  was  utilised  in  the  reconstruction,  the 
Committee  were  satisfied  that  the  roofs  could  never  have 
been  covered  with  stones,  but  were  probably  made  of  turf 
or  rushes  over  poles,  set  in  the  "  vags  "  enclosing  the  circular 
wall  and  drawn  together  in  the  centre. 

It  would  have  required  five  or  six  cartloads  of  stones  to 
have  domed  the  hut.  In  no  single  instance  were  there  found 
on  the  spot  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  each  hut  as  excavated. 

I.  This  hut,  which  is  15  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  was  supposed 
by  Mr,  E.  N.  Worth  and  Mr.  E.  Bumard  to  have  had  its 
entrance  to  the  N.N.K,  and  excavation  was  commenced  inside 
by  the  footstone  of  the  supposed  entrance.  It  was  soon  found 
that  this  hut  had  been  disturbed.  A  flat  hearthstone  was, 
however,  found  approximately  in  the  centre,  with  a  pit  or 
cooking-hole  near  it,  2  ft.  long  by  1^  wide  and  9  in.  deep. 
In  it  were  found  wood  charcoal  and  ashes.  Fragments  of 
charcoal  were  scattered  over  the  floor.  At  a  point  of  the  circle 
to  the  S.S.W.,  a  number  of  small  stones  were  discovered 
under  the  turf,  amongst  which  were  found  coal  cinders  and 
some  wood  charcoal.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Committee  present  that  this  hut  had  been 
altered  and  re-adapted  for  perhaps  temporary  habitation,  at 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  its  original  erection.  The  Eev. 
W.  A.  G.  Gray  and  the  Eev.  S.  Baring  Gould  were  of  opinion 
that  the  original  entrance  had  on  this  occasion  been  blocked, 
and  that  the  N.N.E.  entrance  was  made  at  the  subsequent 
occupation,  as  it  has  no  stones  planted  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  walls,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  original 
doorways,  and  as,  moreover,  it  points  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  openings  into  all  the  other  huts. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  original  floors  are  unmis- 
takeable.  They  consist  of  the  ancient  clay  or  grit,  locally 
termed  "  calm,"  trampled  hard,  so  that  the  spade  easily  passes 
along  the  surface,  dividing  it  from  the  "  meat  earth,"  which 
differs  totally  from  it  in  colour,  quality,  and  consistency. 
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II.  This  hut  was  apparently  a  cattle-pen.  The  enclosing 
wall  is  entirely  dififerent  in  character,  consisting  of  a  single 
ring  of  large  stones  originally  set  on  edge,  and  not  backed  up 
with  smaller  stones  and  earth.  The  door  jambs  were  4  ft. 
and  5  ft  4  in.  long  respectively,  and  no  lintel  was  distin- 
guishable, so  that  probably  the  enclosure  was  never  roofed 
over.  The  width  of  the  doorway  was  unusual,  3  ft.  6  in.  A 
trench  was  run  to  the  centre,  and  no  traces  of  a  floor  could 
be  found. 

III.  This  hut  is  10  fb.  9  in.  from  the  doorway  to  the  large 
upright  slab  immediately  opposite  It  is  not  perfectly  cir- 
cular. The  doorway  is  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  is  paved.  On 
the  right  hand  is  a  raised  dais,  about  8  in.  above  the  original 
floor.  Opposite  the  door  is  the  hearth,  which  was  covered 
by  the  large  wall  stone  that  had  fallen  upon  it  Much 
charcoal  was  found  here.  The  cooking  hole  was  also  dis- 
covered, lined  with  stones  set  on  edge,  and  the  floor  between 
it  and  the  nearest  jamb  of  the  door  had  apparently  been 
pavod.  Near  it  was  a  small,  rudely-square,  flat  stone,  that 
may  have  served  as  an  anvil  for  splitting  bones  on,  or  as  a 
base  for  a  post  supporting  the  roof  of  the  hut.  Much 
charcoal  was  found  between  the  cooking  hole  and  the  jarab. 
The  doorway  into  this  hut  is  of  unusual  height,  3  ft.  The 
entrance  to  the  hut  was  by  a  curved,  paved  passage,  with  a 
shelter  wall  to  screen  it  from  the  wind.  The  lintel  of  the 
doorway  was  discovered  in  the  entrance,  leaning  against  the 
left  jamb,  and  was  replaced  in  its  original  position. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  condition  of  preservation  in  which 
this  hut  was,  the  Committee  resolved  to  re-construct  the  walls 
where  fallen,  to  bank  them  up  with  turf,  and  then  to  enclose 
the  whole  with  iron  hurdles ;  and  to  leave  the  floor  exposed, 
with  hearth,  dais,  and  cooking  hole,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
visitors  interested  in  the  pre-historic  antiquities  of  Dartmoor. 

The  original  height  of  the  waUs  could  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  large  stone  to  the  N.W.,  and  by  the  top  of  the 
lintel,  i.e.,  3  ft  9  in.  In  sifting  the  floor  a  piece  of  flint 
was  found. 

IV.  This  hut  is  small,  only  9  ft  in  diameter  internally. 
The  doorway  was  found  tolerably  perfect,  the  jambs  in 
position,  and  the  lintel  between  them.  The  jambs  are  2  ft 
3  in.  high.  The  hearthstone  was  found  in  the  centre,  much 
injured  by  fire,  crumbling  easily,  and  much  charcoal  lay 
about  it  A  bench  or  dais  was  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
entrance,  too  narrow  to  have  served  as  a  bed.  In  the  door- 
way a  fragment  of  flint  was  discovered. 
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V.  This  hut  was  but  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  internally. 
The  floor  was  paved  throughout,  and  was  strewn  with  charcoal 
in  small  quantities.  No  hearth  could  be  identified,  the  hut 
being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Only  one  jamb  of  the 
door  remained.  The  presumed  lintel  is  4  ft.  9  in.  in  length. 
The  door  was  approached  by  a  covered  way,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  this  covered  way  lies  a  long  stone,  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
length.  Thinking  it  possible  that  this  stone  was  at  one  time 
erect,  the  subsoil  was  examined  near  the  extremities,  but  no 
indications  were  found  of  a  pit  cut  in  the  **  calm  "  to  receive 
the  stone. 

VI.  The  diameter  of  this  hut  is  9  ft.  6  in.  In  the  centre 
was  found  the  hearthstone,  measuring  1  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in. 
The  doorway  is  in  an  uncertain  condition ;  one  jamb  remains. 
The  other  and  the  lintel  are  not  so  certainly  identified.  On 
sifting  the  floor,  charcoal  was  found  and  two  pieces  of  flint, 
whereof  one  was  a  scraper. 

VII.  This  hut  lies  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
where  a  way  was  broken  through  by  the  farmers  to  enable 
their  cattle  to  enter  the  pound,  when  the  original  entrance 
was  choked,  and  the  new  openings  for  the  track  from  Manaton 
to  Headland  Warren  had  not  been  made.  This  hut  is  happily 
in  a  remarkably  good  condition  of  preservation.  The  door 
jambs  were  in  place,  and  the  lintel  has  fallen  beside  them. 
The  hut  is  12  ft.  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  in  part  formed 
of  upright  slabs,  two  of  which  are  4  ft  high ;  the  N.W. 
portion  of  the  wall  is  ruinous,  and  consisted  of  small  stones 
laid  in  courses.  As  the  slope  is  comparatively  steep  on  this 
side,  they  have  fallen.  The  dais  is  8  ft.  in  length,  and  very 
perfect.  At  the  foot  of  it,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  cooking 
hole,  of  the  usual  depth,  and  it  was  found  brimful  of  ash. 
The  hearthstone,  sunk  8  in.  below  the  floor,  was  discovered 
built  round  with  curb  stones.  Near  the  hearth,  in  the  floor, 
is  one  of  the  flat  stones  alluded  to  above,  that  possibly  served 
the  purpose  of  anvil. 

VIII.  This  hut  is  close  to  the  enclosure  wall,  and  the 
doorway  has  the  remains  of  a  shelter  wall  connecting  it 
with  the  main  enclosure  wall.  The  diameter  of  this  hut  is 
10  ft.  The  door  is  greatly  ruined,  and  only  one  jamb  is 
in  situ.  In  the  centre  is  the  hearthstone,  measuring  2  ft 
in  diameter.  There  were  faint  and  uncertain  traces  of 
a  dais. 

IX.  This  ring  was  examined.  The  natural  rock  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  sides  in  three  places.  No  traces  of 
human  occupation  were  found. 
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X.  XL  These  rings  presented  the  same  characteristics  as 
IX.,  and  were  not  examined. 

XII.  The  hut  is  9  ft  in  diameter.  The  doorway  has  a 
threshold  stone.  The  height  of  the  jambs  is  2  ft.  6  in.  The 
lintel  lay  immediately  outside.  On  the  right  on  entering  is 
the  dais,  very  perfect.  At  the  foot  of  the  dais  is  the  hearth- 
stone, and  on  the  left  of  the  hearth  is  the  cooking  hole,  9  in. 
deep.  Two  of  the  upright  slabs  at  the  back  of  the  dais  are 
2  ft..  10  in.  in  height.  In  this  hut  some  burnt  round  stones 
or  pebbles  from  the  "  calm  "  were  found,  also  a  small  water- 
worn  river  pebble.  There  is  a  shelter  wall  on  the  W.  of 
the  entrance. 

XIII.  XIV.  XV.  Appear  to  have  been  cattle  pens  or  store 
huts.  They  are  formed  of  a  few  large  slabs  and  blocks,  and 
have  no  great  heap  of  earth,  and  pile  of  ruined  wall  enclosing 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  have  apparently  served 
as  human  habitations. 

XVI.  This  hut,  unhappily,  has  its  doorway  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  In  cutting  a  trench  through  the  ring  the  dais  was 
unfortunately  disturbed.  The  hearth,  a  large  flat  stone  in 
the  floor,  was  uncovered,  and  then  the  excavators  came  on 
two  stones  planted  on  their  edges,  standing  out  from  the  wall. 
Not  at  once  understanding  what  they  bad  come  on,  they 
lifted  two  of  the  curb  stones,  as  they  proved  eventually  to  be, 
and  placed  them  on  the  bank  above.  The  dais  in  the  other 
huts  had  been  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  in  this 
was  not  in  the  usual  position,  and  therefore  was  not 
at  once  recognized.  The  excavators  afterwards  discovered 
that  there  was  a  double  dais,  or  rather  one  divided  in  the 
middle  by  upright  stones  set  on  edge,  standing  1ft.  Tin.  above 
the  floor.  This  dais  is  opposite  the  doorway.  The  curb  stones, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  wall,  above  where  they  had 
been  raised,  were  then  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  where 
they  had  been.  No  cooking  hole  was  found  in  this  hut,  but 
the  committee  are  not  certain  that  one  has  not  been  over- 
looked. In  this  habitation  was  found  a  polishing  stone, 
broken  at  each  end,  and  composed  of  a  fine-grained  elvan. 

XVII.  A  hut  9  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.  No  distinct  evidence 
of  the  entrance.  The  hearth  was  discovered,  together  with  a 
small  pit  8  in.  deep  behind  it.  Much  charcoal  was  found  at 
this  spot.  An  unusually  high  dais,  11  in.,  occupied  a  portion 
of  this  hut.  Outside  the  circle,  towards  W.  S.  W.,  is  a 
prostrate  stone ;  supposing  that  it  may  have  at  some  time 
stood  upright,  the  "  calm  "  was  examined  at  each  end,  but  no 
indications  of  a  pit  were  found.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
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hearth  is  a  raised  seat  T  in.  above  the  floor ;  a  long  stone  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  partly  covered  by  the  dais,  and 
tilted  upwards,  probably  by  the  pressure  of  superincumbent 
weight  of  fallen  stones.  It  may  have  served  as  an  "  anvil 
stone." 

XVIII.  XIX.  These  huts  adjoin,  but  there  is  no  internal 
communication  between  them.  XVIII.  is  9  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  entrance  is  by  a  steep  slope.  A  natural  rock 
has  been  used  as  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  door,  so  also  does  a 
natural  rock  serve  for  a  portion  of  the  curb  of  the  dais.  This 
dais,  unlike  the  rest,  is  unpaved.  The  hearth  is  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  the  cooking  hole,  9  in.  deep,  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  hearth.  A  stone  that  was  perhaps  the  anvil,  lies  in 
the  middle  before  the  dais. 

XIX.  The  diameter  of  the  hut  is  10  ft.  4  in.  The  door  is 
in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  the  shelter  entrance,  paved, 
has  no  stone  wall  to  protect  it.  The  lintel  of  the  door  is 
also  missing.  The  hearth  occupies  an  unusual  position.  It 
consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  on  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
To  the  left  of  this  is  the  cooking  hole,  9  in.  deep.  A  large 
slab  in  the  wall  had  fallen  over  it  and  covered  it.  It  was 
found  tX)  be  completely  filled  with  charcoal  and  peat  ash, 
unmixed  with  surface  peat.  On  the  S.  E.  side  is  the  dais, 
paved  throughout;  and  a  singular  bench  of  stones  set  on 
their  edge,  occupies  the  curve  of  the  hut  from  the  foot  of  the 
dais  to  within  1  ft.  9  in.  of  the  dopr  jamb. 

An  upright  stone  4  ft.  9  in.,  its  faces  measuring  1  ft.  6  in.  by 
1  ft.  5  in.,  stands  against  the  wall  of  this  hut  outside,  near 
the  entrance  to  XVIII.  Its  position  there  could  not  be 
mistaken,  as  the  hole  dug  in  the  "  calm "  to  receive  it  was 
found.  The  slab  behind  the  hearth  is  3  ft.  high,  marking  the 
original  height  of  the  walls  of  this  hut.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  upright  stone  or  small  menhir,  may  possibly  indicate 
this  hut  as  the  habitation  of  the  chief  man  of  the  settlement 
Although  other  large  stones  are  found  beside  some  of  the 
other  huts,  this  one  alone  seems  to  have  been  planted  upright, 
the  others  served  as  foundations  to  the  outer  wall  or  backing 
of  peat. 

XX.  The  diameter  of  this  hut  is  9  ft.  9  in.  The  sides  are 
composed  of  slabs  originally  set  on  edge,  but  several  had 
fallen  over  and  some  slipped  in.  They  were  replaced  where 
fallen,  and  showed  that  the  walls  had  originally  been  4ft  2 in. 
high.  The  hearth  was  paved,  and  a  great  deal  of  charcoal 
was  strewn  on  the  floor,  completely  blackening  it  in  some 
places.     A  broken  flint  knife,  that  had  been  much  used,  was 
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found  near  the  hearth.  The  cooking  hole  was  discovered,  of 
the  usual  depth,  but  of  otherwise  small  dimensions.  The 
doorway  has  a  threshold  stone,  and  the  entire  floor  was  paved. 

The  Committee  further  proceeded  to  investigate  the  wall  of 
the  enclosure.  This  is  in  a  condition  of  sad,  and  at  first 
sight,  inexplicable  ruin ;  but  the  wrecked  condition  of  the 
wall  presents  some  significant  and  instructive  features.  In 
several  places  two  faces,  one  outer,  the  other  inner,  remain 
comparatively  perfect,  showing  that  the  wall  originally  did 
not  consist  of  a  congeries  of  stones  piled  together  at  random, 
but  was  composed  like  the  hut  walls  of  stones,  some  set  on 
edflje,  and  of  others  laid  in  courses. 

Twenty  five  yards  north  of  the  western  exit  of  the  track  which 
runs  through  the  pound,  the  wall  has  both  faces  perfect.  The 
width  is  here  9  ft.  from  face  to  face.  The  outer  face  is  still 
4 J  ft.  high,  the  inner  IJft.  A  little  further  on  the  wall  is 
10  ft.  thick.  The  wall  by  hut  vii.  is  9^  ft.  The  inner 
face  is  there  4  ft.  4  in.  high.  From  this  examination,  and  this 
condition  of  the  walls,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  height 
of  the  wall  being  originally  more  than  about  5  ft.  It  seemed 
absurd  that  a  w^l  of  huge  stones  10  ft.  thick  should  be  only 
5  ft.  high ;  but  if  the  wall  was  solid,  and  of  this  width,  it 
was  clear  that  there  were  not  enough  stones  to  account  for 
even  this  height,  and  as  there  are  no  newtake  walls  near,  it 
is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  pillaging  of  stone  to  provide 
for  their  construction. 

Accordingly  the  examination  of  the  structure  was  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  men  employed  on  it  were  all  experienced  wall 
builders.  The  complete  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  wall  was, 
was  quite  inexplicable  if  it  had  been  constructed  solid.  At 
first  the  Committee  thought  that  great  violence  had  been  used 
to  wreck  the  enclosing  wall,  but  when  the  investigation  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  day  or  two,  it  became  obvious  that  such 
was  not  the  case. 

It  is  observable  that  very  generally  the  wall  faces  have 
collapsed  towards  each  other,  and  that  between  them  are  to 
be  found  either  large  slabs  that  are  tilted  inwards,  or  else 
confused  masses  of  small  stones.  On  a  scrutiny  of  the  wall 
on  the  N.W.  side,  it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  there 
had  been  a  double  wall  with  a  space  between.  Each  wall 
was  3  ft.  wide  at  top,  and  about  3  ft  6  in.  at  bottom.  The 
space  between  them  is  about  3  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and 
3  ft.  6  in.  at  top.  When  the  stones  were  removed  from  this 
space  and  replaced  on  the  walls,  it  was  apparent  that  these 
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latter  had  never  been  more  than  5  ft  high,  at  the  very  outside 
5  ft  6  in.  in  height.  That  there  were  entrances  into  this 
passage  from  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  at  several  points 
not  far  apart  is  probable.  One  such  entrance  was  in  tolerably 
perfect  condition,  and  easily  distinguishable,  and  two  or  three 
others  can  be  made  out  with  some  degree  of  probability. 

The  Committee  are  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  space  or  passage  between  the  walls,  till  a 
further  examination  has  been  made  of  the  enclosing  wall  of 
the  pound  at  several  points,  as  what  has  been  done  so  far  is 
not  sufficient  to  afford  ground  for  pronouncing  a  final 
decision. 

That  these  walls  were  not  mere  defences  against  wild 
beasts,  is  almost  certain.  The  double  wall  woidd  not  have 
availed  against  a  wolf.  It  could  easily  leap  up  on  a  wall  not 
above  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  leap  across  the  interval  of  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  the  internal  wall  This  internal  wall  is  explicable  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  only  as  a  protection  to  the  backs  of  the  besieged. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  but  a  dozen  huts  that  were 
occupied  by  human  beings  within  the  circuit  of  Grimspound, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  these  twelve  householders  erected 
the  Cyclopean  defence  themselves  unaided.  Some  of  the 
stones  employed  are  of  great  size.  On  the  W.  is  a  huge  slab 
set  on  edge,  measuring  10  ft.  by  5  ft.,  and  it  is  from  9  in.  to 
1  ft.  in  thickness,  and  weighs  from  3  to  4  tons.  Other  stones 
laid  in  courses,  if  not  so  long,  are  not  of  less  weight.  Such  a 
wall  as  that  enclosing  Grimspound  would  cost,  with  modern 
appliances,  and  with  horse-power  for  drawing  the  stones, 
three  guineas  per  land  yard,  and  a  land  yard  would  engage 
four  men  for  a  week. 

There  are  numerous  huts  scattered  over  the  slopes  of 
Hookner  Tor  and  Hameldon  Tor.  There  were  formerly 
several  below  in  the  valley,  of  which  merely  traces  remain, 
as  they  have  been  demolished  for  the  construction  of  walls 
connected  with  the  warren  at  Headland. 

When,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  measures  over  1,500  feet,  it  becomes  obvious  that  such 
an  extent  presupposes  some  two  hundred  defenders.  Pre- 
sumably, Grimspound  was  not  a  fortified  village,  any  more 
than  it  was  merely  a  cattle  pound,  but  was  the  oppidum,  the 
place  of  refuge  for  the  scattered  population  on  Hookner  and 
Hameldon,  and  the  twelve  householders  within  the  enclosure 
were  the  oppidani,  the  guardians  in  time  of  peace.  This  was, 
as  we  know,  the  system  among  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gallic 
men  of  Iron  who  invaded  the  land  now  called  France,  almost 
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certainly  adopted  this  system  firom  the  Neolithic  euid  Bronze 
race  which  they  overcame,  and  whose  land  they  occupied, 
and  whose  rites  and  superstitions  they  adopted. 

Grimslake,  a  small  stream  that  dries  up  in  very  hot 
summers  only,  flows  through  the  enclosure  at  its  northern 
extremity.  It  passes  under  the  wall,  now  flows  through  it 
for  some  way,  and  then  emerges  three-quarter  of  the  way 
down. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  stream  was 
diverted  from  its  proper  course  by  the  hands  of  men,  to  force 
it  to  enter  the  pound.  This,  however,  is  not  the  casa 
There  is  an  outcrop  of  feldspathic  granite  in  the  midst  of 
the  furrow  between  Hameldon  and  Hookner  Tor,  so  that  the 
drainage  of  these  hills  cannot  unite,  but  flows  parallel,  in 
independent  channels,  and  meets  below  the  road  from  Chag- 
ford  to  Widdecombe,  at  a  distance  of  1,200  feet  from  the 
enclosure.  There  is,  at  present,  very  little  leakage  from 
Hookner  Tor:  nevertheless  it  must  have  been  greater  in 
former  times,  as  the  groove  of  the  channel  of  its  stream  is 
not  only  distinctly  visible,  but  is  more  important  than  that  of 
Grimslake. 

The  pound  has  been  constructed  where  it  is  for  two 
reasons — one,  to  take  advantage  of  the  outcrop  of  granite 
that  divides  the  waterways,  and  which  was  largely  exploited 
for  the  construction  of  the  enclosure  wall  and  of  the  huts ; 
and  the  other,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  stream 
flowing  through  the  pound. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  notice  a  statement  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Spence  Bate  that  a  little  east  of  what  was  the 
southern  entrance  a  tortuous  passage  is  constructed  in  the 
wall,  intended  as  a  secret  opening.  What  Mr.  Spence  Bate 
fancied  was  a  postern  may  more  likely  have  been  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  hollow  way  that  runs  between  the  walls 
throughout  the  circumference.  The  Committee  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  identify  it. 

Some  writers,  in  recording  what  they  have  seen,  assert 
that  the  entrances  on  the  east  and  west,  by  which  the  track 
passes  from  Manaton  to  Headland  Warren,  were  ancient 
entrances  and  are  paved.  The  Committee  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

There  are  lunettes  or  enclosures  in  the  west  side  of  the 
pound,  and  the  wall  of  one  of  these  runs  to  the  opening  in 
the  inner  wall.   None  of  these  have  been  explored  as  yet.    To 
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the  S.R  there  appears  to  be  a  singular  construction  against 
the  wall  that  has  not  been  investigated. 

The  Committee  are  agreed  that  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
pound  demands  much  further  examination,  especially  on  the 
north  side,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  higher  than  else- 
where, owing  to  the  interior  being  there  commanded  by  the 
rising  ground  of  the  outcrop  of  granite.  In  this  portion  of 
the  circumference,  moreover,  there  are  several  places  where 
both  faces  of  the  wall  are  comparatively  perfect. 

The  original  entrance  to  Grimspound  was  to  the  S.E. 
This  was  much  encumbered  with  fallen  stones,  which  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  clear  out,  when  the  entire  entrance 
was  revealed  in  its  original  condition,  paved  throughout,  and 
with  steps  in  the  floor.  It  is  7  ft.  wide,  and  the  wall  at  this 
point  is  14  ft.  thick. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance  are 
constructed  in  a  different  manner.  That  to  the  east  consists  of 
enormous  slabs  set  on  edge.  One  of  these  is  7  ft  long,  and 
3  ft.  high.  Another  is  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  In  the  midst  of  the 
entrance  was  lying  a  huge  mass  of  granite  that  had  fallen  in, 
owing  to  the  great  slab  having  inclined  about  9  in.  inwards. 
It  had  rested  originally  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  had  rolled  in. 
This  was  replaced,  when  it  raised  the  height  of  the  eastern 
wall  to  4  ft.  8  in.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  western  walL 

This  latter  is  composed  of  large  slabs  in  courses,  measuring 
one  7  ft.  2  in.,  another  6  ft.,  another  5  ft.,  and  another  3  ft.  6  in. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  great  entrance  was  apparently  a  small 
entrance  into  the  shelter  passage  between  the  walls,  but 
owing  to  the  wall  in  this  part  being  very  ruinous,  and  no  two 
courses  being  in  position,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine 
this  with  anything  approaching  certainty. 

The  paving  of  the  entrance  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
the  occupants  of  Grimspound.  The  gate  faces  the  slope  of 
Hameldon,  and  the  water  trickles  through  the  opening,  and 
the  soil  would  speedily  be  worked  into  an  impassable  slough 
by  the  feet  of  cattle  unless  paved  throughout  in  a  substantial 
manner.    As  the  descent  is  rapid,  the  paving  is  on  a  slope. 

With  regard  to  the  presumed  date  of  the  construction  of 
Grimspound  and  similar  collections  of  hut  circles,  there  is 
very  little  positive  evidence  on  which  to  go;  nevertheless, 
some  of  that  which  is  negative  is  quite  as  valuable.  The 
deductions  drawn  from  the  excavations  made  apply  only  to 
such  habitations  and  collections  of  habitations  as  have  been 
investigated ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  similar  huts  may  have 
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been  erected  and  occupied  at  subsequent  periods  and  by 
different  races.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  similar  huts 
were  occupied  by  miners  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
All  we  venture  to  assert  is  that  the  huts  at  Grimspound 
belong  to  a  vastly  remote  period. 

The  condition  of  existence  of  the  occupants  of  these  huts 
was  rude  in  the  extreme.  Not  a  particle  of  metal  or  of 
pottery  has  been  found  at  Grimspound,  nor  in  the  Broadun 
or  Broadun  Ring  huts,  nor  in  those  at  Tavy  Cleave,  nor  in 
some  explored  at  Assacombe,  nor  in  two  near  the  Dewerstone 
that  have  been  investigated.  The  cookiug-stones  that  seem 
to  be  a  constant  feature  in  these  huts  are  sparry  pebbles 
brought  from  the  river,  rounded  by  having  been  much  rolled, 
and  cracked  with  heat.  Their  existence  in  these  huts  indicate 
that  the  cooking  was  carried  on  by  the  occupants  in  the 
manner  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians,  who  are  ignorant  of 
pottery.  A  cooking  stone  was  found  wedging  up  one  of  the 
slabs  that  formed  the  extremity  of  a  kistvaen  near  Broadun, 
and  another,  along  with  a  flint  scraper,  was  found  wedged 
between  two  upright  stones  of  a  ring  that  enclosed  a  ruined 
cairn  at  King's  Oven.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  as  yet  that 
kistvaens  and  circle-enclosed  cairns  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  that  which  erected  the  hut  circles,  but  it  is  probable 
that  further  investigation  may  establish  this. 

The  method  of  using  the  cooking  holes  was  this.  The 
depression  in  the  floor  was  lined  with  a  skin,  water  was 
poured  in,  and  a  couple  of  hot  stones  rolled  into  the  extem- 
porised vessel ;  or  else  meat  was  placed  in  these  holes  along 
with  hot  stones,  and  covered  with  turf  or  clay,  till  roasted. 

Dr.  Joyce,  in  his  Old  Celtic  Romances^  1894,  p.  440,  says 
of  one  of  the  primitive  races  of  Ireland : — 

"  When  the  Fena  were  on  their  hunting  expeditions,  we  are  told 
that  they  ate  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  for  this  meal  they  cooked 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  brought  down  in  the  chase,  in  the  following 
manner.  They  first  dug  a  deep  pit  in  the  earth  near  their  camping 
place,  and  having  lighted  a  great  fire  beside  it  they  heated  a 
number  of  round  stones.  They  next  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  with  hot  stones,  on  which  they  placed  the  meat  bound  up  with 
sedge  and  grass-ropes,  and  on  this  again  they  put  another  layer  of 
heated  stones;  and,  having  closely  covered  up  the  whole  with 
branches,  they  let  it  stand  till  the  meat  was  sufficiently  cooked. 
The  remains  of  these  old  earth-ovens  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are 
called  by  the  peasantry,  '  fulachta-na-bhfiann ' — the  cooking  place 
of  the  Finns." 

Had  pottery  been  in  use,  inevitably  some  particle  would 
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have  been  discovered  in  the  38  or  40  huts  explored.  Search 
has  been  made  for  kitchen  middens ;  none  have  been  found. 
Moreover,  no  querns,  no  muUers,  no  crushing  stones,  have 
been  discovered  so  far,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
circular  huts  cannot  have  ground  their  corn,  supposing  they 
had  any,  but  must,  in  case  that  they  possessed  grain,  have 
parched  or  boiled  it  in  their  cooking  holes,  and  made  of  it  a 
sort  of  soup  or  fermety.  No  metal  whatever  has  been  found, 
but  flakes  of  flint,  and  some  scrapers.  Moreover,  in  proximity 
to  collections  of  hut  circles  throughout  the  Moor,  there  are 
frequently  to  be  found  places  strewn  with  flint  flakes,  flint 
cores,  and  where  also  may  be  discovered  scrapers,  arrow- 
heads, and  knives,  all  of  flint. 

It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  population 
who  occupied  Grimspound,  or  used  it  as  their  place  of  refuge, 
belonged  to  a  very  primitive  age ;  that  they  were  clad  in  the 
skins  which  they  cleaned  with  the  flint  scrapers ;  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  metal,  and  that  they  were  a  pastoral  race, 
having  flocks  of  sheep,  and  probably  also  cattle :  that  is  to 
say,  they  belonged  to  the  Neolithic  age,  and  possibly  to  a 
very  early  period  in  that  age. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  at  first  to  the  Committee  that  so 
few  "  cooking  stones  "  were  discovered  at  Grimspound,  as  these 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  other  settlements  that 
have  been  investigated.  On  mature  consideration  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  absence  of  cooking  stones  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Grimspound  is  at  a  great  distance  from  a 
river  in  which  rolled  quartz  pebbles  are  found.  Consequently 
the  inhabitants  of  these  huts  made  use  of  such  rounded, 
handy  pieces  of  granite  as  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  "  calm," 
or  were  imbedded  in  it.  These  would  speedily  crumble  away 
after  a  few  firings,  and  then  be  cast  aside,  and  others  taken 
in  their  place.  Many  such  stones  lay  about,  and  some  had 
certainly  been  subjected  to  heat. 

Not  far  from  the  source  of  Grimslake  is  a  cairn  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  upright  stones,  and  some  fallen.  This  was 
examined,  and  a  ruined  kistvaen  discovered,  that  had  been 
rifled.  No  indications  of  bone  ash  were  discovered,  but 
some  particles  of  wood  charcoal  were  picked  out  of  the 
soil  on  the  floor  of  the  kistvaen.  The  two  covering  stones 
had  been  thrown  aside,  and  these  were  replaced  where  they 
had  obviously  been  before  the  wreckei-s  plundered  the 
habitation  of  the  dead. 

There  are  perhaps  indications  of  a  second  circle  surrounding 
the  cairn.     Owing  to  the  wet  and  sodden  condition  of  the 
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soil  thrown  out,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  would  not 
hold  up  sufficiently  to  dry  it,  the  Committee  were  unable  to 
sift  what  was  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  stone  chest. 

The  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  generalise  as  to  the  hut 
circles  scattered  over  the  Moor ;  but  they  feel  justified  in  point- 
ing out  that  in  such  as  have  been  explored  at  Grimspound, 
all  the  indications  point  to  a  Keolithic  occupation.  That 
the  inhabitants  of  the  huts  employed  weapons  and  tools  of 
bone  is  probable.  The  polishing  stones  found  there  and  at 
Broadun  seem  to  have  served  for  these.  There  are  on  them  no 
signs  of  having  been  used  for  sharpening  metal  tools.  No 
objects  of  bone  were  found,  nor  were  they  expected  to  be 
found,  in  a  peat  soil,  in  which  all  calcareous  matter  is  rapidly 
consumed.  The  flints  found  belong  in  every  case  to  the 
Chalk,  and  not  to  the  Greensand.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Great  Central  Trackway  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
Grimspound.  Though  it  passes  over  Hameldon,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  south  of  the  settlement,  rough  rocky  land  and  a 
clatter  intervene.  There  is  no  evidence,  whatever,  that  the 
huts  were  occupied  by  miners  engaged  in  tin-streaming,  as 
no  particles  of  slag,  no  moulds,  no  crushing  stones  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Committee  have  been  most  careful  not  to  destroy  any- 
thing during  the  investigations.  No  earthfast  stone  has  been 
consciously  moved ;  only  such  fallen  stones  as  were  obviously 
out  of  place  have  been  removed  from  the  soil  they  covered ;  and 
the  floors  of  the  huts  cleared  of  the  accumulations  of  rubbish 
that  lay  on  them.  After  exposure  and  careful  planning,  the 
earth  has  been  thrown  in  again  to  cover  up  the  original 
arrangements.  Only  hut  iii.  was  reconstructed,  so  far  as  the 
circular  wall  was  concerned,  for  reasons  already  stated,  and 
this  has  been  left  with  the  floor  exposed,  but  with  an  iron 
rail  erected  around  the  hut  for  its  protection  against  cattle. 

When  the  grass  springs  again,  Grimspound  will  be  as 
it  was,  excepting  only  that  it  has  yielded  up  some  of  its 
secrets,  and  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  its  purpose  and  the  cultural  stage  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  no  longer  with  vague  wonder. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  state  that  this 
report  on  Grimspound  is  not  final  They  hope  to  continue 
their  researches  there,  and  having  obtained  permission,  very 
readily  accorded  by  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  their 
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investigating  other -like  collections  of  huts  on  the  Duchy 
land,  they  hope  by  this  time  next  year  to  be  able  to  add 
considerably  to  the  information  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
relative  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Dartmoor,  and  their  mode 
of  living,  as  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  exploration  of 
their  habitations.  The  Committee  hope,  moreover,  to  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  lay  before  the  Association  next  year, 
to  justify  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  structure  of  the 
bounding  wall  of  Grimspound,  and  the  purport  of  the  double 
wall  and  space  between,  if,  as  they  suspect,  this  latter  has 
been  carried  completely  round  the  pound  with  openings  into 
the  enclosed  space  at  intervals.  It  is  also  hoped  by  them  to 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  borne  by  the 
cairns,  and  kistvaens,  and  stone-rows,  to  the  hut  groups  on 
Dartmoor,  and  that  obtained  in  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  certain  results  can  be  obtained — investigation  with 
pick  and  spade,  and  accurate  measurement  with  rule  and 
chain. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Devonshire  that  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation into  its  primeval  antiquities  has  not  hitherto  been 
systematically  taken  in  hand.  In  France,  in  Germany,  even 
in  Spain — in  Scotland  with  the  thoroughness  that  characterises 
the  Scottish  character,  and  in  Ireland  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  patriotic  race — the  early  antiquities  have  been  closely 
investigated,  and  a  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  on  the 
early  ethnology  of  these  lands.  But  Dartmoor  has  been  left 
to  be  the  field  for  idle  and  baseless  speculation.  Pre-historic 
archaeology  is  a  science  still  young — not  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  but  in  that  period  it  has  revolutionised  the  early 
history  of  mankind  and  of  our  island.  All  the  assumptions 
relative  to  Druids  and  Phoenicians  in  connection  with  our 
megalithic  monuments  have  been  blown  to  the  winds,  and  the 
necessity  has  been  made  out  for  accurate  observation,  careful 
and  detailed  description,  and  hesitation  in  the  formation  of 
theories.  We  now  know  that  at  least  one  race,  and  that 
Ugric,  occupied  our  land  before  the  advent  of  the  Celt, 
and  that  the  Celt  arrived  in  successive  waves,  the  one 
Goidelic,  the  other  Brythonic,  distinguished  by  linguistic 
peculiarities.  We  know  further  that  the  megalithic  monu- 
ments of  Europe  are  now  believed  to  be  due  rather  to  the 
Ugric  race  than  to  the  Celtic  occupants  of  our  land.  But  we 
are  not  in  a  position  as  yet,  with  reference  to  the  remains  on 
Dartmoor,  to  connect  the  rude  stone  monuments  with  the 
hut  circles,  with  anything  like  scientific  certainty. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  bone  in  a  peaty  soil 
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there  is  little  hope  of  the  recovery  of  any  skulls  in  the 
barrows  on  the  Moor,  and  the  connection  of  the  barrows  with 
the  hut  circles  has  yet  to  be  established.  The  stone  rows,  or 
so-called  avenues,  are  invariably  associated  with  sepulchral 
remains.  Of  those  now  known  on  Dartmoor,  to  the  number 
of  something  like  four-and-twenty  careful  measurements 
have  been  taken  and  plans  executed.  In  some  instances 
the  fallen  menhirs  closing  the  rows  have  been  re-erected,  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  them  from  further  destruction,  as 
such  stones  when  prostrate  are  taken  by  the  Moormen  with- 
out scruple  to  serve  as  gateposts  or  to  prop  sheds.  When 
erect  the  Duchy  is  able  to  order  that  they  shall  not  be 
removed,  whereas  when  fallen  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enforce 
respect  for  them. 

S.  Baring  Gould. 

B.  BURNARD. 

R  N.  Worth. 

W.  A.  Gordon  Gray. 

R.  Hansford  Worth. 
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EAELY  DAYS   IN  SOUTH   MOLTON. 

BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    P.  0.8. 
(Read  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


When  the  history  of  Exmoor  comes  to  be  written,  and 
its  archaeology  adequately  treated,  we  may  get  a  clue  to 
the  very  earliest  history  of  South  Molton.  There  is  nothing 
at  present  to  carry  us  back  more  than  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  centuries,  and  scant  material  for  that  Suggestions 
of  Boman  presence  and  activity,  whether  at  Molton  or 
Molland,  are  purely  fanciful.  In  well-nigh  all  directions  the 
Saxon  seems  to  block  the  way,  and  the  first  hint  that 
written  history  gives  us  is  to  be  found  in  the  oft-cited 
seventh-century  list  of  cities  and  fortresses  in  England, 
which  represents  the  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Eavenna. 

The  seventeenth  name  on  his  catalogue,  in  a  group  which 
plainly  belongs  to  the  West  of  England,  is  Melamoni.  It 
comes  between  Vertevia  (  =  Abertaw  =  Barum  =  Barnstaple) 
and  Scadum  Namorum  ( =  Isca  Dunmoniorum  =  Exeter),  and 
it  means  some  place  on  the  "  Mole-river  " — Mel-arno  being 
the  Eavennat's  rendering  of  that  phrase,  just  as  Dur-arno 
is  his  rendering  of  "  Dart-river."  We  have  no  direct  clue  as 
to  which  particular  place  is  meant,  but  the  probabilities  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  South  Molton,  seeing  that  both  North 
Molton  and  Molland  are  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  traffic 
between  Barnstaple  and  Exeter  ;  and  that  Molland  is  a  name 
of  a  class  we  generally  find  applied — in  Devon  at  least 
— in  these  early  times,  rather  to  a  district  than  to  a  special 
locality,  while  South  Molton  is  the  centre  of  a  whole  system 
of  roads,  some  at  least  very  ancient  However  this  may  be, 
we  know  that  loDg  before  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  been 
found  needful  to  distinguish  between  the  two  chief  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Mole,  by  dubbing  them  North  and 
South. 

Molton,  of  course,  is  purely  a  Saxon  combination — the  tun 
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or  enclosure  of  the  Mole ;  and  we  get  little  help  from  the 
name  of  the  river.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  called  the  Mole 
because  of  its  retiring  habits  is  pretty,  even  poetic,  but 
cannot  be  accepted.  Possibly,  nay  probably,  the  name  is 
purely  a  memonal  of  Saxon  ignorance,  for  Ttwd  is  Keltic  for 
mountain  ;  and  it  looks  much  as  if  the  name  of  the  heights 
from  which  the  stream  descended  had  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  river  itself.  There  is  a  precisely  analogous  case 
inmiediately  at  hand,  the  Bray,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
read  anything  but  &re,  a  hill. 

Probably  in  no  part  of  Devon  has  the  Saxon  more 
completely  stamped  out  the  traces  of  the  Kelt 

Domesday  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  importance  of  South 
Molton  eight  centuries  ago.  It  appears  as  Sut  Moltona 
and  Sud  Moltone,  fourth  in  order  of  the  Eoyal  Manors  of 
Devon,  in  which  William  had  succeeded  Edward,  and  must 
have  been  all  but  geld  free,  seeing  that  it  is  stated  to  contain 
but  a  virgate  and  a  half  liable  to  taxation :  ''  In  this  manor 
is  one  virgate  and  a  half  of  land ; "  while  the  following 
sentence  continues, "  This  can  be  ploughed  by  "  (or  "  There  is 
land  for  ")  "  forty  ploughs."  Of  the  next  manor,  Silverton,  it 
is  said  that  it  was  not  known  how  many  hides  there  were, 
because  it  never  rendered  geld ;  and  in  that  case  there  was 
land  for  forty-one  ploughs.  If  the  virgate  and  a  half — 
forty-five  acres — really  did  represent  the  actual  cultivable 
area  of  the  manor  when  the  Danegeld  was  first  levied ;  the 
extension  of  cultivation  between  that  date — 991 — and  the 
compilation  of  Domesday ^  must  have  been  enormous. 

While,  however,  there  was  land  for  forty  ploughs,  in  other 
words,  work  for  forty  plough  teams  of  eight  oxen  each, 
there  were  only  twenty-one  teams  on  the  manor — one  belong- 
ing to  the  King  and  twenty  to  the  villeins.  The  working 
plant  seems  therefore  sadly  deficient.  The  enumerated 
population  was  fairly  large — twelve  villeins,  four  bordars  or 
cotters,  two  serfs,  and  twelve  swineherds.  There  were  like- 
wise four  priests,  who  held  a  virgate  in  the  manor  worth  20s. 
a  year,  of  the  King  in  alms.  The  presence  of  swineherds 
carries  with  it  the  existence  of  woods,  in  which  the  swine 
fed;  and  this  wood  is  set  down  at  one  leuga  in  length  by 
three  furlongs  in  breadth — over  half  a  square  mile.  There 
were  also  ten  acres  of  meadow  and  thirty  of  pasture ;  and 
the  annual  value  was  £10  by  weight.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  land  of  the  priests,  and  of  half  a  virgate  called  Binedona 
or  Bingedone,  added  to  the  manor  and  worth  5s. 

I  2 
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The  name  of  Bingedone  now  appears  to  be  lost,  but  it  is 
probably  represented  by  the  modern  Elingsland. 

The  parish  of  South  Molton  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  manor,  and  includes  at  least  four  other  estates  set  forth 
in  Domesday — Achie  or  Hacche,  Aire  or  Aller,  Huniton  or 
Honiton,  and  Dalilei  or  Ley.  Of  all  these  Odo,  the  son  of 
Gamelin,  was  the  Norman  lord. 

Alwiz  had  held  Achie  before  the  Conquest,  and  Vitalis 
held  it  of  Odo.  It  had  been  taxed  at  half  a  hide,  but  had 
arable  land  for  four  plough  teams,  while  there  were  present 
only  three.  There  were  four  villeins,  four  bordars,  three 
serfs,  four  acres  of  meadow,  ten  of  wood,  ten  of  pasture, 
fourteen  cattle,  three  swine,  and  thirty-eight  sheep;  and  it 
was  worth  20s.  a  year. 

Odo  held  Aire  in  his  own  hands ;  it  had  belonged  to  Godeva 
and  been  taxed  for  half  a  virgate ;  Edda  had  also  held  a 
ferling,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  virgate,  and  been  free  to 
choose  his  own  lord.  In  Godeva's  manor  there  was  land  for 
two  ploughs,  but  there  were  three  plough  teams,  with  four 
villeins,  one  serf,  one  bordar,  four  acres  of  meadow,  and  thirty 
of  pasture,  and  it  was  worth  18s.  yearly.  Edda's  land  could 
be  tilled  by  one  plough,  and  there  were  six  cattle  and  thirty- 
six  sheep. 

In  Huniton  Odo  succeeded  Alwold.  It  had  been  taxed  for 
half  a  virgate,  could  be  ploughed  by  two  ploughs,  which  were 
present,  and  had  three  villeins,  two  bordars,  six  acres  of 
meadow,  two  sheep,  and  was  worth  5s.  a  year. 

Dalilei,  also  in  hand  by  Odo,  had  been  held  by  Brictric, 
and  taxed  for  one  virgate.  It  had  land  for  four  ploughs,  but 
only  two  plough  teams,  with  four  villeins,  one  serf,  one  pack- 
horse,  five  head  of  cattle,  fifty  sheep,  four  acres  of  wood,  two 
of  meadow,  ten  of  pasture,  and  the  annual  value  had  risen 
from  10s.  to  20s. 

The  present  extent  of  South  Molton  parish  is  given  at 
6264  acres.  Hence,  as  the  combined  areas  of  the  manors 
cited  account  for  considerably  more  than  this  total,  either 
there  must  be  some  variation  between  their  boundaries  and 
that  of  the  existing  parochial  area,  or  the  ordinary  estimate 
of  plough-lands  can  hardly  hold  good.  The  latter  view  might 
help  to  account  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  teams  to  the  lajad, 
particularly  in  South  Molton  and  Dalilei.  And  indeed  this 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Molland  had  only  19 
plough  teams  to  40  plough  lands ;  and  North  Molton  only  47 
teams  to  a  hundred.  Still,  it  would  only  account  in  part^ 
for  North  Molton  was  the  most  valuable  royal  manor  in 
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Devon,  worth  £45  a  year,  and  with  a  very  large  population — 
forty-four  villeins,  fifty  bordars,  eleven  serfs,  fifteen  swine- 
herds, and  four  individuals  set  down  by  the  Domesday 
Committee  as  ferriers.  Here,  however,  I  think  we  were 
wrong,  and  that  these  "ferruarios"  were  really  engaged  in 
iron  mining.  The  finest  micaceous  iron  ore  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  West  came  from  North  Molton,  and  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  mining  in  this  locality  should  not  be  of  even  far 
higher  antiquity.  The  area  of  the  modem  North  Molton 
parish  is,  however,  14,351  acres;  and  clearly  the  areal  figures 
for  North  Molton  manor  will  account  for  this  and  more, 
reckoned  on  the  usual  basis  (and  it  seems  clear  that  other 
manors  are  parochially  included)  since,  in  addition  to  the 
himdred  plough  lands,  there  were  two  leugas  each  of  meadow 
and  pasture,  and  a  square  leuga  of  coppice  in  length  and 
breadth.^  The  live  stock  on  North  Molton,  by  the  way, 
comprised  thirty  head  of  cattle,  170  sheep,  and  thirty  goats. 

South  Molton  is  named  as  the  head  of  the  hundred  in  the 
InquisUio  Gddi,  but  in  one  of  the  three  Hundred-Lists  given 
in  Domesday,  the  name  of  Molland  is  substituted;  and  in  the 
entry  relating  to  Blachepole  as  annexed  to  Molland,  it  is  said 
that  to  MoUand  pertained  the  third  penny  of  the  hundred 
of  ''Nort-molton  Badentone  and  Brantone,"  and  the  third 
animal  of  the  pasture  of  the  Moors,  a  curious  reference  to 
pre-Norman  customs  with  regard  to  Exmoor,  since  it  is 
stated — **  the  king  has  not  had  this  custom  since  he  has  held 
England." 

It  appears  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  both  North  Molton 
and  Molland  had  preceded  South  Molton  in  the  headship  of 
the  hundred ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  from  the 
settlement  and  endowment  of  the  priests,  that  South  Molton 
owed  its  gain  in  status  to  kingly  favour.  It  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  royal  hands,  for  in  the  reign  of  Bufus  we 
have  evidence  that  it  had  been  attached,  like  Winkleigh,  to 
the  great  honour  of  Gloucester. 

The  operative  charter  of  South  Molton  was  first  granted 
by  Elizabeth  (1590),  and  confirmed  26  Charles  II.,  but  the 
town  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  13  Edward  I.,  and 
claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription  of  far  higher 
antiquity.  I  am  not  able  to  confirm  the  prescriptive  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  will,  I  hope,  feel  duly 

^  The  areal  calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  laid  down  several  vears 
since  by  our  lamented  colleague,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  who  reckoned  the  leuga 
at  120  acrea   Vide  his  pamphlet  on  this  important  matter  published  in  1885. 
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prond  of  their  antiquity  and  early  importaace,  when  they 
learn  that  a  chatter  was  granted  them  not  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  that  there  is  a  charter  of  South 
Molton  in  existence  more  than  six  centuries  old.  The  fact 
that  I  accidentally  found  the  original  among  the  family 
muniments  of  Col.  Pole  Carew,  c.B.,  of  Antony,  is  really  the 
occasion  of  this  paper.  The  charter  was  gnvnted  by  a  member 
of  a  family  whom  the  county  historians  utterly  ignore  in 
dealing  with  South  Molton — the  Tnrbervilles. 

All  that  we  are  told,  as  a  rule,  is,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  town  waa  held  by  the  Martins  of  the  Hodoui 
of  Gloucester,  in  serjeantry,  by  the  service  of  finding  a  man 
with  a  bow  and  three  arrows  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
when  he  went  to  hunt  in  Gower,  And  yet  the  Tnrbervilles 
held  it  for  centuries,  and  the  fact  that  the  Martins  had  it 
&oni  them  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Quo  Warranto  rolls. 

This  charter,  of  which  I  give  a  facsimile  reproduction  from 
a  photograph,  is  in  excellent  condition  save  that  it  is  minus 
the  seaL  The  parchment  is  very  nearly  square — TJ  Inches 
broad,  and  the  written  portion  6  inches  deep.  It  la 
admirably  penned,  but  in  very  contracted  lAtin,  which  I 
take  the  liberty  of  expanding  in  my  printed  copy  of  the 
original.     The  Eugliah  version  will,  I  hope,  speak  for  itself. 


^■1 


"GilebertusdeTurbervillaoinnibuB  hominibus salutem.  Noverint 
univerBitstea  veatne  me  concessisse  et  con£nnaBse  Boi^ensibus  mois 
de  Sndmoltou  easdem  libertates  et  consuetudines  libeias  qnos 
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Athavas  mens  Gilebertus  de  Torbervilla  et  Avus  meus  Paganus  de 
Tarbenrilla  et  patrer  meus  Gilebertus  de  Turbervilla  Ulis  con- 
cesserunt  et  dederunt  et  heredibus  suis  tenendas  in  perpetuum  de 
se  et  heredibus  suis.  Sunt  vero  had  libertates  et  consuetudines 
quod  unusquisque  Burgensis  Burgagium  suum  scilicet  domum 
suam  et  acram  cum  pertinenciis  habeat  et  teneat  libere  et  quiete 
honorifice  et  pacifice  Eeddendo  inde  annuatim  sex  denarios 
esterlingos  ad  festum  sancti  Michaelis  pro  omnibus  demandis 
et  querelis  et  serviciis.  Goncedo  etiam  eis  meam  rationabilem 
communam  in  omnibus  locis  et  omnes  alias  libertates  quae  pertinent 
ad  liberum  Burgagium.  £t  si  sorte  in  misericordiam  meam 
ceciderint  misericordia  eorum  est  sex  denariL  Relevium  eorum 
sex  denarii  Goncedo  autem  eis  quod  habeant  prepositum  suum 
in  villa  sua  per  electionem  suam  de  conburgensibus  suis.  Si 
quia  autem  novum  burgagium  acceperit  libere  et  quiete  teneat  per 
biennium  tercio  vero  anno  redditum  reddat  ad  predictum  termi- 
num  et  infira  triennium  burgagium  edificet  vel  in  misericordiam 
cad  at  Si  quis  burgagium  suum  non  edificatum  relinquere  voluit 
dabit  redditum  trium  annorum  scilicet  octodecim  denarios.  Si 
quis  burgagium  suum  vendere  vel  dare  vel  invadiare  voluerit  coram 
pteposito  et  burgensibus  ejusdem  villsQ  fiat  sine  omni  calumpnia 
mei  vel  meorum.  Venditor  vero  vel  dator  vel  invadiator  duos 
denarios  in  beveragium  dabit  in  testimonium  factL  Emptor  que 
vel  ille  cui  buigagium  datur  vel  invadiatur  similarite  duos  denarios 
in  beveragium  dabit.  Goncedo  autem  eis  omnes  bonas  et  liberas 
consuetudines  quas  Burgenses  de  Bamestapla  habent  et  tenent 
in  villa  sua.  Et  ut  hse  mea  concessio  et  confirmatio  sit  firma  et 
stabilis  in  perpetuum  presenti  scripto  et  sigillo  meo  eam  Goroboravi 
Hiis  testibus  Adam  de  Turbervilla,  Lucas  de  Barry,  Gralfridus  de 
Hach,  Gilebertus  Fragen,  Eoger  de  Hele,  Robert  Furlang,  Thomas 
le  Palmer,  Walterus  Gotec,  Galfridus  Gambo,  Peter  de  PiUafenn, 
Amolphus  Dpggewin,  Willelmus  Clerico,  Eobertus  Balle,  Willelmus 
Noble,  Gocelmus  de  sudmolton.     Et  multis  aliis." 

''Gilbert  of  Turberville  to  all  men  greeting.  Be  it  known 
to  you  all  from  me  that  I  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  my 
burgesses  of  South  Molton,  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs 
which  my  great  grandfather  Gilbert  of  Turberville  and  my  grand- 
father Pagan  of  Turberville  and  my  father  Gilbert  of  Turberville 
granted  and  gave  to  them  and  their  heirs,  to  hold  for  ever  of  them 
and  their  heirs.  And  these  liberties  and  customs  are  that  every 
bnrgess  shall  have  his  burgage — that  is  to  say  his  house  and  field 
with  the  appurtenances  to  have  and  to  hold  freely  and  quietly 
honourably  and  peacefully.  Eendering  thereout  yearly  sixpence 
sterling  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  for  all  demands  and  pleas  and 
services.  I  grant  also  to  them  my  right  of  common  in  all  places 
and  all  other  liberties  that  belong  to  free  burgesses,  and  if  it  chance 
that  they  fall  into  my  mercy,  their  mercy  is  sixpence.     Their  relief 
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is  sixpence.  I  grant  also  that  they  may  have  their  headman  in 
their  town  hy  choice  of  his  co-hurgesses.  Moreover  if  any  one 
take  a  new  hurgage  he  may  held  it  freely  and  quietly  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  hut  the  third  year  he  shall  pay  rent  for  the  foresaid 
term ;  and  within  the  three  years  he  shall  huild  a  hurgage  or  fall 
within  my  mercy.  If  any  will  give  up  his  hurgage  unhuilt  he 
shall  pay  three  years  rent,  that  is  to  say  eighteen  pence.  If  any 
one  will  sell  or  give  or  pledge  his  hurgage  it  shall  he  done  hef  ore 
the  headman  and  huigesses  of  the  same  town,  without  hindrance 
of  me  or  mine.  And  the  seller  giver  or  pledger  shall  give  two 
pence  hy  way  of  fine  in  witness  of  the  fact.  And  in  like  manner 
the  huyer  or  he  to  whom  the  hurgage  is  given  or  pledged  shall  give 
two  pence  hy  way  of  fina  Moreover  I  grant  to  them  all  the  good 
and  free  customs  which  the  hurgesses  of  Barnstaple  have  and  hold 
in  their  town.  And  that  this  my  grant  and  confirmation  he  firm 
and  stahle  for  ever  this  present  writing  and  my  seal  attest.  These 
witnessing:  Adam  of  Turherville,  Luke  of  Barry,  Gralfrid  of 
Hache,  Gilhert  Fragan,  Roger  of  Hele,  Rohert  Furlang,  Thomas 
the  Palmer,  Walter  Cotec,  Galfrid  Camho,  Peter  of  Pillafenn, 
Amolph  Doggewin,  William  the  Clerk,  Eohert  Balle,  William 
Nohle,  Goscelm  of  South  Molton.     And  many  others." 

There  are  a  few  points  to  note  with  regard  to  this  transla- 
tion. A  burgage  is  really  a  tenement  held  in  a  burgh  by  a 
burgess,  here  defined  as  in  its  complete  sense  a  house  and 
field  and  appurtenances;  but  evidently  from  what  follows 
also  meaning  a  piece  of  land  only,  on  which  the  burgess 
undertook  to  build  a  house  within  a  given  time,  being 
relieved  of  his  rent  for  two  years  meanwhile.  A  new  burgage 
was  thus  the  joint  production  of  the  lord  and  the  tenant — 
the  one  finding  the  land  and  the  other  the  house,  but  at  a 
fixed  rent,  and  with  absolute  right  of  holding,  selling,  giving, 
or  pledging.  The  tenure  was  thus  exceeding  "firm  and 
stable  " — like  the  charter. 

To  "fall  into  one's  mercy"  meant  simply  the  becoming 
liable  to  penalties  which  were  at  the  lord's  pleasure,  and  were 
not  settled  in  amount ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the 
charter  is  that  Gilbert  gives  up  his  right  to  fine  at  pleasure, 
and  substitutes  a  fixed  sum  of  sixpence. 

I  have  translated  beveraffium  "  by  way  of  fine,"  as  probably 
a  fair  rendering  of  the  original.  It  is  a  Low  Latin  word, 
commonly  meaning  a  sort  of  assessment  in  money  value  for 
a  payment  in  kind.  That  the  fine  came  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
and  "  drunk  by  the  parties  concerned,"  need  cause  no  surprise. 

The  term  "  headman  "  is  the  closest  English  approximation 
to  the  Latin  pre-positus — the  man  who  is  "  placed  before  "  hia 
neighbours. 
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A  relief  was  a  payment  by  way  of  substitution  for  a  service. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  have  a  strong  local  cast  Luke 
of  Barry  is  no  doubt  Luke  of  Bray;  Galfrid  of  Hache  and 
Eoger  of  Hele  need  no  comment ;  Eobert  Furlang  was  no 
doubt  an  ancestor  of  the  Furlongs  so  long  connected  with 
Clapworthy.  Pillafenn  is  Pallavin  in  Bishopsnympton. 
Gilbert  Fragan's  Ceonily  in  all  likelihood  gave  name  to 
Frenchstone  or  Freynstone=Fragans-tun.  It  is  more  diflBcult 
to  read  Cotec  in  Cocker-ham,  but  by  no  means  improbable ; 
and  Cambo  may  be  Coombe — indeed  with  great  likelihood. 

The  Turbervilles  are  a  family  of  Norman  descent,  whose 
name  occurs  in  Battle  Abbey  Eoll.  The  first  to  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  England  was  Pagan  or  Pain  of 
Turberville,  one  of  the  knights  who  went  with  Eobert 
Fitz-Hamon,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan 
in  1090,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  lordship  and  manor  of 
Coity.  It  was  the  Fitz-Hamon  association  undoubtedly  which 
linked  their  fortunes  with  South  Molton. 

The  Turbervilles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently 
connected  with  Devon  (save  that  they  gave  Exeter  a  bishop); 
but  they  were  settled  in  Dorset,  and  less  prominently  in 
other  counties  of  England,  as  well  as  in  South  Wales.  They 
continue  in  Glamorgan  to  the  present  day. 

Several  notices  in  Eymer's  Foedera  show,  however,  that  they 
held  a  position  of  some  importance  among  the  lesser  baronage. 
Thus  40  Hen.  Ill — 1266,  William  Turberville  occurs  as  a 
magnate  of  the  Marches,  and  in  the  following  vear  John  and 
Eobert  are  among  those  licensed  to  go  with  Eichard  King  of 
the  Eomans  to  Germany,  having  protection  from  the  King. 
Eight  years  later — 1266 — Eobert,  Hugo,  and  Thomas  appear 
as  of  the  Welch  Marches,  in  a  treaty  between  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  In  1272,  Hugo  de 
Turbervil,  probably  the  same,  occurs  as  seneschal  of  Gascony 
(Wasconise).  In  the  Patent  BollSy  however,  the  name  is  given 
as  Henry. 

Testa  de  Nevill  names  John  of  Turbervill  of  Oxford,  and 
Eobert  of  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  Berks ;  while  the  Hundred 
Bolls  2  Ed.  I.  (1273)  in  addition  to  Eobert  of  Berks,  names 
John  as  sub-escheator  of  the  same  county.  Eobert  of 
Turberville — it  is  not  clear  whether  the  same — is  mentioned 
as  connected  with  property  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury, 
Gloucester. 

The  Exchequer  Rolls  supply  some  additional  information. 
Thus  Henry  III.  gave  John  of  Turberville,  of  Oxford  and 
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Berks — ^probably  the  sub-escheator  aforesaid — the  custody  of 
a  certain  B.  during  pleasure.  William  of  Dorset  occurs 
temp,  Ed.  I.,  and  John  and  Eobert  temp,  Ed.  II. 

The  most  important  entry  here  is,  however,  in  1281 — 
9  Edward  I.,  when  it  is  recorded  that  the  King  gave  Pagan 
Turuill  the  custody  of  all  castles  and  lands,  &c.,  in  Glamorgan 
and  Morganna  in  Wales,  which  had  been  Gilbert  de  Clare's, 
Earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Bolls  of  Henry  III.  also  give  John  of  Turber- 
ville  as  escheator ;  and  the  Fleas  and  Quo  Warrantos  (15 
Ed.  I.)  mention  Hugo  and  Johanna  his  wife,  as  of  Haresfield 
and  Magna  Cowern,  Gloucester.  The  latter  has  also  a  John 
of  Turberville,  of  Sussex. 

The  Pleas  mention  Henry  and  Richard  for  Dorset  under 
John ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  that  monarch — 1201 — 
William  of  Turberville  and  Alice,  his  wife,  as  connected  with 
estates  in  Wellecombe ;  while  other  Dorset  entries  in  the 
Inquisitions  post  mortem  include  John  and  Isabella,  Ed.  11. ; 
Eichard,  1363 ;  Brian,  1399 ;  Bartholomew,  1425 ;  Robert, 
1427 ;  William,  1451 ;  and  John,  1458.  In  the  Foedera  we 
find  Andrew  and  Richard  as  Dorset  landowners  in  1358. 

Further  entries  in  the  Inquisitions  p,m,  are — ^William  of 
Turberville,  Ireland,  1252 ;  Richard,  Wilts,  1284 ;  Richard, 
Gloucester,  1287;  Brian,  Oxford,  1287;  Gilbert,  son  of 
Gilbert,  Gloucester  and  the  Welch  Marches,  1350 ;  Cecilia, 
sister  and  heir  of  John  Beauchamp,  Somerset,  1370  and 
1392 ;  Johanna  Hanvylle,  sister  of  Richard  Turberville, 
Warwick,  1387 ;  and  Henry,  of  Hereford  and  North  Wales, 
1399  and  1425. 

The  only  entries  in  the  records  here  cited  referring  to  the 
Turbervilles  in  Devon,  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  are  in 
the  Inquisitions  and  the  Hundred  Bolls,  The  first  gives  the 
name  of  Henry  of  Turberville  as  of  "  Braydnes  [Bradninch] 
Manor,"  1244.  The  second  refers  to  South  Molton  under 
date  2  Ed.  L,  1273. 

Here  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  held  South 
Molton  of  the  King  as  part  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester; 
and  that  Nicholas,  son  of  Martin,  held  the  manor  and  hundred 
in  serjeantry  of  him.  The  said  Nicholas  had  a  fair  yearly  at 
the  Assumption,  and  a  weekly  Saturday  market,  by  charter 
of  Henry  III,  with  assize  of  bread  and  beer  and  right  of 
gallows.  The  jurors  were  John  of  the  Water  (de  la  Wat'e), 
Thomas  the  Fuller  (le  Foler),  Henry  of  Bray,  Eoger  of 
Huniton,  Eobert  Scale,  John  Cridewe,  Antony  Bosse,  Richard 
of  Biricom,  Thomas  of  Colecote,  Bernard  of  Wite,  Grant  the 
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Chapman  (le  ChapmaD),  and  John  Bonton.  Here,  too,  there 
are  several  local  names,  as  in  the  charter,  but  apparently  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  wider  area.     Cridewe  is  probably  Greedy. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  Lysonses  erred  in  stating  that 
the  grant  of  the  market  and  fair  to  Nicholas  Fitzmartin  was 
in  1357 :  it  must  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  century 
earlier,  as  Henry  III.  died  in  1272. 

Important  additional  information  is  supplied  under  the 
Quo  Warranto  proceedings  taken  seven  years  later,  1280, 
9  Ed.  I.  Herein  Nicholas,  son  of  Martin  aforesaid,  states 
that  the  manor  of  South  Molton — Suthmouton — with  the 
hundred  of  the  same  had  belonged  to  a  certain  Gilbert  de 
Turberville,  and  that  Gilbert  had  exchanged  it  with  Martin 
for  the  manor  of  Treguz  in  Glamorgan,  which  had  belonged 
to  Martin.  In  support  of  this  Sichard  of  Turberville,  heir  of 
Gilbert,  is  called,  and  testifies  that  his  father  and  all  his 
ancestors  had  held  the  manor  and  hundred  of  South  Molton 
from  a  time  that  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary. 
Martin  is  ordered  to  come  before  the  king  for  judgment  at 
Easter,  but  that  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  present 
concern. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  Gilbert  of  Turberville's 
charter  to  Sou^  Molton  must  have  been  granted  before  1273 
— probably  not  long  after  he  succeeded  to  the  manor,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  for  each  lord  in 
succession — after  the  manner  familiar  in  royal  charters — to 
declare  his  will  in  this  behalf.  And  he  was  certainly  dead  in 
1280.  It  is  possible  that  Eichard  may  have  been  Eichard 
of  Wilts,  given  in  the  Inquisitions  p.m.  in  1284 ;  but  it  is 
more  certain  that  he  was  the  Eichard  of  Gloucester  mentioned 
in  the  same  records  in  1287.  In  that  case  he  might  well 
have  been  the  Eichard  of  Turberville  who  attested  a  charter 
of  Hugh  le  Despenser  to  Cardiff  in  1259,  which  would 
suggest  that  his  father  might  be  then  dead.  But  this  is  only 
a  suggestion,  from  the  inference  that  Gilbert,  if  available, 
would  be  a  more  likely  witness  than  his  son. 

I  have  failed,  however,  to  find  any  other  allusion  to  the 
Gilbert  of  the  charter,  or  to  any  of  the  other  therein  recited 
members  of  the  family.  The  temptation  to  identify  Pagan 
de  Turberville,  the  grantor's  grandfather,  with  the  companion 
of  Fitz-Hamon  is  great,  but  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties. 
Still  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  have  been  so.  If  Eichard, 
Martin's  witness,  was  an  old  man,  as  may  well  have  been  the 
case  if  he  died  in  1287,  and  Gilbert  his  father  had  succeeded 
to  the  manor  early  in  life,  the  charter  before  us  need  not 
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have  been  granted  for  at  least  100  years  previously  to  the 
Qtw  Warranto  enquiry.  Two  ownerships  of  forty  years  or 
80  would  then  enable  us  to  bring  in  Fitz-Hamon's  follower. 
For  Pagan  of  Turberville,  when  he  took  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Glamorgan,  must  have  been  a  man  in  the  early  prime  of 
life.  His  leader,  Fitz-Hamon,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  at  Falaise  in  1107,  and  in  the  course  of 
nature  Pagan  might  well  have  lived  much  longer  —  long 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the  suggested  identification 
feasible.  And  in  that  case  Gilbert  the  first  may  even  have 
been  one  of  the  original  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  first 
charter  of  South  Molton  date  to  the  eleventh  century.  In 
any  case  it  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  twelfth,  while 
the  charter  to  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
you  must  be  considerably  over  six  centuries  old,  and  may  be 
nearly  seven. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  formalities 
of  the  manor  court  came  to  an  end  in  1867,  and  that  the  only 
tangible  relic  of  these  "good  old  times"  still  surviving  is 
your  "  common  moor."  That  without  doubt  is  a  remnant  of 
the  "  rationabilem  communam  in  omnibus  locis,"  which 
Gilbert  of  Turberville  so  long  ago  granted  to  his  burgesses 
of  South  Molton. 


SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

TO   AID   IN   IDENTIFYING   THE  PLACE-NAMES 

IN  THE  DEVONSHIBE   DOMESDAY. 

BT   BBV.    OSWALD   J.    RBICHBL,    B.C.L.    &    M.A.;    F.aA. 
(Read  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  antiquity  are  due  to  the  members 
of  the  Domesday  Committee  for  the  pains  they  have  taken 
in  transcribing  and  translating  that  portion  of  the  Domesday 
record  which  relates  to  the  County  of  Devon ;  and  not  least 
of  all  to  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  for  the  valuable  addition  he  has 
made  in  translating  the  GeldroU  of  1084  a.d.  One  of  the 
most  practical  ways  of  expressing  these  thanks  is  to  take  up 
the  work  at  the  point  at  which  they  have  left  off,  and  by 
means  of  local  research  to  endeavour  to  carry  their  work  one 
step  further.  Acting  on  this  principle  I  propose  now  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  Domesday  place-names. 
We  shall,  I  believe,  be  saved  from  many  mistakes  if  we 
endeavour  at  the  outset  to  understand  what  the  names  are 
intended  to  describe.  We  may  then  pass  on  to  consider  what 
they  represented  in  point  of  actual  sound,  and  eventually 
enquire  what  collateral  aids  we  have  towards  determining 
their  identity. 

L    Wfiat  the  names  are  intended  to  describe, 

1.  The  Domesday  place-names  are  not  the  names  of 
parishes,  albeit  they  have  in  many  cases  given  their  names 
to  parishes.  The  parish  of  Broad  Clist  includes  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  Domesday  names,  and  yet  Clistone  alone  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Parish.  Similarly  CoUumpton,  Tiverton, 
Halberton,  Faringdon^  contain  each  several  Domesday  names, 

^  CoUumpton  included  Ourementone  (1157),  Pantesford  (Pondsford  481), 
another  Pantesford,  Hilesdone  (Hillersdon  1075),  Langford  (479),  Colun 
(East  Culm  487),  Hewise  (Wichin'shayes  or  Wick  697),  Colebroche  (Colbrook 
697).    Tiverton  included  Toyretone  (49  and  905),  Cheuetorne  (Chevithome 
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yet  only  one  of  them  has  given  its  name  to  the  parish.  On 
the  other  hand  a  few  Domesday  names  are  now  represented 
by  two  or  more  parishes.  Thus  the  King's  holding  at  Colyton 
is  partly  in  Colyton,  partly  in  Withycombe  Baleigh  parish. 
Odo's  holding  of  Toritone  is  partly  in  Great  Torrington,  partly 
in  St.  Giles.  The  bishop's  Peinton  extends  over  Marldon 
and  Colaton  St.  Mary  as  well  as  over  Paignton  parisL  The 
present  parish  of  Dodbrook,  with  its  464  acres,  contains  only 
a  third  of  the  1284  acres  of  Godeua's  Domesday  Dodbrook. 
The  parish,  as  we  know  it — by  which  I  understand  the 
division  of  the  country  into  coterminous  territorial  districts, 
each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  single  spiritual 
person,^  who  succeeds  within  his  district  to  the  cure  of  souls 
formerly  exercised  by  a  collegiate  body  under  its  proper 
head — is  not  an  early  institution  of  the  Church.  Only  the 
beginnings  of  it  existed  in  this  county  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  Churches  indeed  existed  of  several  degrees  of 
rank,^  but  parishes  did  not ;  and  therefore  parishes  are  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that 
Archbishop  Theodore  divided  the  country  into  parishes, 
because  he  divided  it  into  parochice,  but  the  statement  is 
generally  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Up  to  the  eleventh  century  parochia  did  not  mean  what  we 
DOW  call  a  parish,  but  it  was  the  name  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  episcopal  dioceses,  collegiate  peculiars,  or  administrative 
centres  (SioiK^a-ei^),  over  which  a  bishop  or  an  arch-presbyter 
presided.  Hence  we  read  in  the  sixth  century  of  a  bishop 
visiting  his  dioceses^  in  the  plural,  or  his  parish  in  the  singular. 
A  gift  to  the  Church  at  that  time  always  implied  a  plurality 
of  persons  who  together  represented  it,  not  a  gift  to  a  single 

951),  Magnelege  (West  Manley  857),  Bradelie  (Bradleigh  1132),  Henlei 
(Hensleigh  947),  Disa  (Ditches  855),  Combe  (Chettiscomb  853),  Boleham 
(1141),  Cadewiie  (Kidwell  811),  Morlei?  (Marley  811).  Halberton  included 
Lannor  (Leonard  870),  Suetetone  (Swetton  1053),  Limor  (Moorston?  1117), 
Bere  (Wordrou's  or  Wallbere  819),  Mochelesberie  (Mncksbere  1053).  Farine- 
don  included  Ferentone  (311),  Ferhendone  (1127),  Crauelech  (Crawley  219), 
Cliste  (Bishop's?  Clist  129). 

'  Const.  LangtoD,  a.d.  1222:  We  strictly  forbid  that  any  Church  be 
committed  to  two  rectors  or  parsons.  And  in  Churches  where  there  are  several 
parsons,  let  the  portions  of  these  that  die  accrue  to  the  survivors  till  the 
whole  come  to  one  man. 

'  Canute*s  Law  3,  a.d.  1017,  mentions  four  kinds  of  Churches,  of  which  only 
the  first  were  episcopal  parochiae.  The  breach  of  protection  in  a  head  Church 
is  equal  to  the  breach  of  royal  protection,  i.e.,  £5  according  to  English  law ; 
and  in  a  middling  Church  120s.,  which  is  the  same  as  the  mulct  to  the  King  ; 
and  in  a  lesser  Church,  which  hath  a  burying  place,  where  little  service  is 
done,  60s.  ;  and  in  a  country  Church,  where  there  is  no  bur3ring  place,  SOs. 

*  Council  of  Braga,  ii.  A.D.  572,  in  Gratian's  Decretum^  Causa  z.  Quaestio 
m.  c  1. 
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presbyter.  "No  one,"  says  Archbishop  Theodore,*  writing 
about  the  year  673  A.D.,  "  is  under  obligation  to  pay  tithes  to 
a  presbyter."  The  primary  appUcation  of  tithes  here  as  else- 
where  •  was  deemed  to  be  for  the  poor.  "  The  tribute  of  the 
Church,"  says  Theodore,^  "  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
province,  care  being  taken  that  the  poor  do  not  suffer  by 
such  custom  (inde),  or  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not  lawful  to 
give  tithes  except  to  the  poor  and  strangers,  and  for  laymen 
to  give  them  to  their  Churches."  Theodore's  work  was  not 
the  establishment  of  parishes  as  we  understand  the  term,  but 
the  establishment  of  dioceses.  It  consisted  in  limiting  the 
bishops  who  had  hitherto  in  this  country  been  itinerant 
supervisors  of  itinerant  people  to  iixed  and  definite  areas  and 
localities. 

A  step,  nevertheless,  had  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  the 
parochial  system  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  permission  then 
granted  to  divert  some  part  of  the  tithes  which  were  paid  to 
collegiate  Churches  for  the  use  of  the  poor  to  the  maintenance 
of  local  mass-priests.  A  law  of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  958,  pre- 
scribes : ®  "If  there  be  any  thane  who  hath  on  land  which  he 
holds  by  written  deed  a  Church  with  a  burying  place  belong- 
ing to  it,  let  him  pay  the  third  part  of  his  tithes  unto  his 
own  Church.     If  he  hath  a  Church  with  no  burying  place 

'  Poenitentiale  II.  ii.  8,  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Ecclesiastical  DocumentSj 
iii.  191. 

•  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  39,  a.d.  200 :  "Gifts  are  used  to  support  and  bury 
the  poor,  to  supply  the  wants  of  orphans  and  of  the  old  unable  to  work,  of 
shipwrecked  mariners,  of  those  in  the  mines,  in  banishment  or  prison." 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  viii.  80,  circa  500  a.d.  :  '*  Let  all  firsttruits  be 
brought  to  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons  for  their  maintenance ;  but 
let  all  the  tithe  be  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lower  clergy,  virgins,  and 
widows,  and  those  under  the  trial  of  poverty."  Council  of  Macon,  ii.,  a.d.  585, 
Can.  5:  "Let  the  presbyters  expend  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  poor  or  the 
redemption  of  captives,  and  obtain  by  their  prayers  peace  and  safety  for  the 
people."  Council  of  York,  a.d.  1195,  Can.  13  :  "Tithes  are  tributes  which 
ought  by  the  law  of  God  to  be  paid  to  needy  souls."  Council  of  Paris, 
A.D.  829,  Can.  16  in  Gratian,  Causa  xvi.  Quiestio  1.  c.  68:  "Because 
whateyer  the  clergy  have  belongs  to  the  poor,  and  their  houses  ought  to  be 
open  to  all,  they  Miould  be  especially  careful  to  entertain  strangers  and  guests. 
Above  all  it  should  be  their  chief  aim  to  lay  out  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
of  the  tithes  and  oblations  paid  to  them  in  supporting  religious  houses  and 
Chnrch-hostelries.  For  it  is  permitted  to  bestow  tithes  and  oblations  and  all 
kinds  of  penance-dues  (remedia  peccatorum)  upon  monks  and  spiritual  men, 
and  to  make  grants  of  things  held  in  private  right  to  their  lordship  and  use, 
not  80  much  considering  in  their  case  poverty  as  devotion  to  religion  "  The 
Capitularies  of  Charles,  a.d.  803,  Ibid.  c.  59;  and  Innocent  III.  a.d  1198, 
in  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  v.  c.  16,  call  tithes  "the  patrimony 
of  the  poor."  The  phrase  is  repeated  in  Constitution  22  Peckham,  a.d.  1281, 
and  Lyndwood,  p.  46. 

^  Poenitentiale  II.  ziv  9,  in  H.  and  S.  iii  203. 

'  Law  2  in  Johnson's  Laws. 
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belonging  tx)  it,  let  him  pay  his  priest  what  he  will  out  of 
the  nine  parts ;  but  let  every  Church-due  from  all  the  ground 
of  the  freemen  go  to  the  ancient  minster."  From  this  law  it 
is  apparent  (1)  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  payment  of 
tithes  was  amongst  the  Saxons  a  legal  obligation,  whoever 
might  be  the  person  entitled  to  receive  them ;  (2)  that  tithes 
were  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  ancient  minsters  or 
collegiate  Churches  in  trust  for  the  poor,  and  continued  to  be 
due  to  them  "  from  all  the  ground  of  the  freemen,"  or,  as  we 
should  express  it,  from  all  the  customary  holders ;  but  that 
(3)  a  third  part  of  the  thane's  own  tithe  might  be  diverted 
from  the  ancient  minster  and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  local  mass-priest,  provided  (a)  the  thane  held  his  land 
booked  to  him  by  the  King  and  witan,  and  not  merely  as 
allodial  land ;  and  (6)  the  mass-priest  thus  endowed  served  a 
Church  which  was  used  for  purposes  of  buriaL 

To  trace  how  parishes  grew  up  in  this  country  between  the 
11th  and  13th  centuries,  by  the  gradual  endowment  of  local 
mass  priests  upon  this  basis,  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  my  present  paper.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  interesting  to 
those  living  in  the  West  to  be  reminded  that  according  to 
Bishop  Bronescombe's  Register,^  the  City  of  Exeter  was  not 
divided  into  parishes  until  the  year  1222,  in  pursuance  then 
no  doubt  of  Archbishop  Langton's  Constitution.^  The 
Cathedral  itself  was  first  constituted  a  parish  by  being  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  single  dignitary,  the  dean,  by  Bishop 
Briwere,  in  1225  A.D.  So  far  from  tithes  having  originally 
belonged  to  parochial  presbyters  (as  one  so  often  hears 
asserted)  all  the  evidence  seems  to  shew  that  before  the 
Conquest  they  belonged  excusively  to  the  ancient  minsters 
or  collegiate  Churches,^  but  that  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 

'  Hingeston-Randolph's  Registers^  p.  289:  "A<>  Domini  1222.  limitatae  sunt 
parochiae  civitatis  Exoniensis,  videlicet  tempore  Simonis  Exoniensis  episoopL" 

^  Quoted  above,  note  2. 

'  That  local  mass-priests  were  supported  abroad  as  well  as  here,  not  by 
tithes  but  by  gifts  of  land  or  landrights,  and  that  the  tithes  went  exclusively  to 
episcopal  or  archipresbyteral  dioceses — which  only  contributed  i  or  J  of  them 
to  the  clergy — appears  from  the  very  curious  story  printed  by  the  Comdortg 
Romania  in  Gratian,  Causa  xvi.  Quaestio  1,  c.  59  from  a  MS.  at  Rheima. 
The  story  is  that  Charles  Martel  having  been  condemned  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, because  he  had  laid  hands  on  the  lands  given  to  local  Churches,  and 
this  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  son,  King  Pepin,  he  caused  the 
Synod  of  Leptines  to  be  held  a.d.  743,  and  ns  far  as  possible  made  restitution 
for  his  father's  misdeeds.  ''But  because  owing  to  his  quarrel  with  Waifar, 
Prince  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  not  able  to  restore  the  lands  [in  that  district],  he 
got  the  bishops  to  make  extra  contributions  (precarias),  and  to  pay  ninths  and 
tithes  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  lands,  and  got  every  ploughland  to  pay 
12  pennies  to  the  Church  from  which  the  benefice  land  had  been  taken,  until 
the  lands  themselves  should  be  restored  to  the  Church." 
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10th  and  11th  centuries,  partly  by  neglect  in  collecting  them 
and  by  lawful  but  uncanonical  alienation,  partly  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  King  and  other  powerful  nobles,  but  more 
than  all  by  the  Conquest  itself,  they  passed  very  generally 
into  lay  hands.^  At  the  time  of  Domesday  we  find  the  King 
and  all  manner  of  men  holding  Churches — for  that  is  the 
name  by  which  tithes  or  Church-rights  were  generally  called 
— and  holding  them  in  all  kinds  of  fractions.^  And  being  in 
great  part  in  lay  hands  they  were  then  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  largely  given  for  the  endowment  of  local  clergy, 
whence  have  arisen  the  endowments  with  them  of  modern 
parishes.^  This  result,  no  doubt,  was  in  great  measure 
brought  about  by  the  decree  of  the  3rd  Lateran  Council,  which 
forbad  their  being  held  by  laymen.®  Although  it  was  in  a 
sense  a  restoration  to  the  Church,  yet  it  was  a  restoration  for 
a  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  they  had  been  held 
before.  They  were  no  longer  a  general  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  other  Church  purposes,  but  they  became  the 
property  of  corporations  sole,  bestowed  upon  them  as  founda- 
tion endowments  for  their  local  services.^  As  there  are  exactly 

'  Tbe  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  reduced  to  writing  about  the  close  of 
the  11th  century,  contain  this  passage  (Law  9,  a.d.  1064,  in  Johnson) :  '*  The 
blessed  Angastine  [of  Canterbury]  preached  and  taught  this  [i.e.  the  payment 
of  tithes]  and  it  was  granted  by  the  King  and  barons  and  people.  But  after- 
wards many  detained  them  by  instinct  of  the  devil ;  and  priests  being  rich 
and  negligent  did  not  care  to  be  at  the  pains  to  get  them,  because  they  had 
saflBdent  maintenance.  But  now  [it  is  urged  as  a  reason  tor  paying  them] 
there  are  three  or  four  Churches  where  then  there  was  but  one.  And  thus 
tithes  began  to  be  diminished."  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Abbingdon,  II.  26  : 
**  Id  those  days  [a.d.  1090]  the  tithe  of  harvest  was  rarely  paid  by  any  one  as 
required  by  law,  but  either  40  sheaves  were  given  from  a  holding,  or  the  10th 
acre  of  the  land  cultivated  was  tendered." 

^  According  to  Domesday,  the  King  held  §  of  the  Church  [i.e.  of  the 
Church-rights  or  tithes]  of  Wantage,  and  William  the  deacon  [the  Incumbent] 
held  one  third.  Roger  de  Ramis  held  J  of  the  Church  of  Codeham  and 
Geringer  i  of  the  same.  Odo  held  ^  of  the  Church  of  Trickingham  [in 
Lincomshire]  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Uliet  each  ^.  History  of  the 
Abbey  of  Abbingdon,  II.  27,  states  that  in  1090,  ad.,  the  abbey  had  f  of 
the  Church  of  Sutton,  and  Alfroy  the  priest,  i. 

*  According  to  Lord  Selbome  in  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions^  the  term 
parochia  is  first  used  in  the  modern  sense  of  a  parish  by  Cnut,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Rome  in  1041  a.d.  He  also  quotes  two  deeds  from  the  11th 
centories,  whereby  tithes  are  set  apart  by  laymen  as  parochial  endowments. 

*  A.D.  1179,  Can.  14  in  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Lib.  iii.  Tit  zxz.  c.  19: 
"We  forbid  laymen  who  hold  tithes,  at  the  peril  of  their  souls  to  transfer 
them  in  any  way  to  laymen.  Should  any  one  have  received  them  and  not 
restored  them  to  the  Church,  let  him  be  depri«^ed  of  Christian  burial." 

y  Statute  of  Provisors,  a.d.  1350  (25  E^.  III.  St.  VL)  recites :  "Whereas  the 
Holy  Chnrch  of  England  was  founded  in  the  estate  of  prellcy  by  the  King's 
grandfather  and  his  progenitors,  and  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  his 
said  realm,  to  inform  them  and  the  people  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  make  hos- 
pitalities, alms,  and  other  works  of  charity  in  the  places  where  the  Churches 
were  founded,  for  the  souls  of  the  founders,  their  heirs,  and  all  Christians." 

VOL.  XXVL  K 
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1,210  holdings  enumerated  in  the  Devonshire  Domesday, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas's  Valuation  in  1290  a.d. 
there  were  only  372  parishes,  it  follows  that  on  an  average 
there  must  be  more  than  three  Domesday  holdings  in  each 
parish.8 

2.  Nor  again  are  the  Domesday  names  names  of  manors, 
using  the  term  in  its  usual  legal  sense.  The  complex  legal 
structure  now  called  a  manor,  it  has  been  truly  said,®  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  14th  and  15th  century."  It  existed  as  yet 
only  in  embryo  in  Domesday  times.  Its  distinctive  feature, 
the  court-baron,  is  wholly  absent  from  the  Domesday  maneria, 
although  it  appears  as  typical  of  the  manor  in  the  13th 
century.^  "  A  manor,  says  a  distinguished  legal  writer,*  is 
made  by  the  owner  of  an  estate-in-fee  carving  out  other 
estates-in-fee  to  be  held  by  other  freeholders  as  his  tenants 
....  Two  free  tenants  are  at  least  necessary  to  constitute  a 
manor."    The  Domesday  holdings  in  Devonshire  if  we  except 

'  The  present  small  parish  of  Upton  Helion,  in  West  Budleigh  Hundred, 
containing  only  819  acres,  yet  contains  three  Domesday  holdings,  all  three 
held  by  William  de  Helion  of  Ralph  de  Pomeroy.  These  are  (1)  Greedy 
Helion,  now  called  Upton ;  (2)  Greedy  Pictavin,  and  (3)  Heppastebe,  now 
called  Haske.  Greedy  Helion  consisted  in  Domesday  of  two  plonghlands, 
five  acres  of  meadow  and  30  pasture,  in  all  235  acres ;  and  Polwhele  II.  47, 
relates  that  at  the  sale  in  1615,  the  barton  and  farm  of  Upton  Helion's  were 
stated  to  contain  235  acres.  Greedy  Pictavin,  or  Greedy  Pentnam,  called  also 
Greedy  Widger,  consisted  of  one  ploughland,  and  one  acre  of  meadow,  together 
101  acres.  Heppastebe  consistea  of  one  ploughland  and  five  acres  of  meadow, 
together  105  acres.  The  three  holdings  together  contain  441  acres,  showing 
that  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  that  small  parish  must  have  been  river- 
swamp  and  furze  land.  I  regret  to  find  myself  at  variance  with  Mr.  Davidson 
in  identifying  Gredie  with  Greedy  Pictavin  in  Upton  Helion  instead  of 
Lower  Greedy,  as  he  surmises  in  Trans,  x.  254.  But  (1)  the  document  which 
he  there  quotes,  p.  242,  speaks  of  Lower  Greedy  as  being  **a  yard  of  land," 
whereas  Domesday  describes  this  Gredie  as  **a  ferling."  (2)  Lower  Greedy 
was  then  and  is  now  in  Grediton  Hundred,  whereas  ^  Ralph  de  Pomeroy 's 
Gredies  were  in  Budleigh  Hundred.  (3)  Lower  Greedy  has  an  acreage  of 
close  upon  300  acres,  whereas  *'  the  ferling"  at  Gredie  of  Domesday  did  not 
exceed  105. 

•  By  Sir  F.  Pollock  in  Transactions,  vol.  xxv.  296.  and  Vinogradoff,  The 
Manor  and  the  Village  Community, 

^  Mr.  Wasey  Sterry  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  conception  of  the 
manor  roust  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  since  in  a  case  which 
occurred  in  that  reign  Gounsel  argued  that  a  certain  holding  could  not  be  a 
manor  because  there  were  no  freehold  tenants  on  it  Vinogradoff,  FiUanage 
in  England^  p.  395,  carefully  distinguishes  the  manor  as  the  unit  of  landed 
property  but  not  of  government,  irom  the  township  or  unit  of  agricnltiml 
government,  and  from  the  tithing  or  unit  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  the  Hundred.  The  customary  court  is  the  proper  court  of  the  township, 
the  court-leet  of  the  tithing,  the  court-baron  of  the  manor.  In  many  cases  the 
manor,  the  township,  and  the  tithing  were  coterminous.  In  others,  the 
manor  was  the  greater  unit  including  several  townships,  each  of  which 
managed  its  agricultural  affairs  separately. 

'  William's  Seizin  of  the  Freehold^  p.  13. 
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Toyal  holdings  and  Church  holdings,  such  as  Hatherleigh, 
in  which  there  were  a  number  ^f  knights,  and  a  few  isolated 
cases  of  holdings  held  "  freely  "  or  in  "  peerage,"  and  yet  held 
of  some  one  else,® — as  when  it  is  said  "He  who  held 
Ulestanescote  held  it  freely  of  Brictric  in  Eang  Edward's 
time" — shew  no  trace  of  subordinate  knightly  or  military 
tenants.  They  have  indeed  subordinates  but  these  sub- 
ordinates are  the  freemen-of-the-vill  of  Saxon  times,  not  the 
knightly  freeholders  of  a  later  day,  members  of  the  customary 
court,  not  members  of  the  court-baron.  So  far  fix)m  being 
holdings  out  of  which  other  holdings  could  be  carved  in  fee, 
a  very  large  number  of  the  Domesday  holdings  were  so  small 
that  they  could  barely  maintain  the  knight  who  was  their 
military  tenant.  That  a  number  of  the  larger  holdings 
developed  into  legal  manors;  that  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  were  united  into  townships  or  reputed*  manors  for 
agricultural  purposes^  and  into  titbings  for  the  guarantee  of 
the  King's  peace;  that  some  of  them  acquired  rights  over  the 
waste,  and  the  assize  of  bread  and  faieer  and  a  few  even 
gallows-rights  and  other  franchises — is  known  to  all ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  manors,  both  legal  and  reputed,  came 
into  existence  held  in  chief  of  the  king,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  I  could  name  amongst  others 
Budleigh  Polsloe  in  East  Budleigh  parish,  and  Hulbam  and 
Bradham  in  Withycombe  Ealeigh  parish.  These  were  not 
merdy  agricultural  holdings,  but  townships  and  tithings,  with 
view  of  frankpledge  and  all  other  liberties.^ 

3.  What  the  Domesday  names  appear  really  intended 
to  describe  are  areas  actually  cultivated  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  days,  in 
which  the  thane  or  military  tenant  was  said  to  have  a 
holding,  and  upon  which  the  cultivators  were  said  to  have 

*  See  note  2,  p.  150. 

^  Thus  in  Domesdav,  Limet  is  mentioned  as  a  separate  marierium  by  the 
side  of  Done,  among  the  holdings  of  the  abbey  of  Backfast ;  but  in  the  v  alor 
EocL  of  Henry  VIII.  the  two  are  grouped  toother  as  the  Manor  of  Sele  and 
Down.  In  William  de  Poillei's  holdings  it  is  said:  *' These  two  lands, 
Pidley  and  Ashcot,  have  been  united  with  Blagrove  "  [se.  into  one  township]. 

*  In  Hundred  Rolls,  8  Ed.  I.  a.d.  1274,  the  men  of  Colyton  Hundred 
present :  The  land  of  the  nuns  of  PoUloe  was  wont  aforetime  to  pay  100s.  to 
the  manor  of  Colyton.  The  men  of  Wonford  Hundred,  p.  84,  present :  The 
prioress  of  Polsloe  claims  to  have  all  kinds  of  liberties  by  royal  charter,  viz. 
ezcheqner-finea  for  herself  and  her  men,  and  all  other  liberties  except  pleas 
of  life  and  member  and  that  by  charter  of  King  Henry,  King  John's  father. 
So  the  re-grant  of  Hulharo,  Slst  January,  1550  (escheated  to  the  Crown  by 
the  attainder  of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in  1539),  recites  that  the  lord  of 
Hnlham  was  entitled  to  hold  courts-leet,  view  of  frankpledge,  together 
with  the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer. 
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claims.  And  since  these  areas  had  only  in  a  few  cases 
acquired  distinctive  names  of#their  own,  the  names  given  to 
them  either  indicate  the  localities  where  they  were  situated, 
(which  accounts  for  the  numerous  Otris,  Clists,  Coluns, 
Dartes,  Lomans,  which  mean  holdings  situated  on  the  Otter, 
Clist,  Culm,  Dart,  or  Loman  streams  respectively),  or  else 
they  indicate  the  persons  who  first  reclaimed  them  for  culti- 
vation— such  as  Jacobscherche,  Johannestou,  Alwinestone, 
Donicestone,  etc.  From  the  Conqueror's  point  of  view  these 
areas  were  the  living-lands  of  military  tenants ;  from  the 
cultivators'  point  of  view  they  were  units  of  agricultural  life, 
either  alone  or  in  combination,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
co-operative  culture.  In  respect  of  the  thane  or  military 
tenant  they  were  called  maneria  or  living-lands  in  the 
Exchequer  Domesday,  as  where  it  is  said,  "  Ulfric  held  Ash 
in  King  Edward's  time  for  a  living-land  "  (pro  manerio),  and 
mansiones  or  capital-bartons,  in  the  Exeter  Domesday.®  The 
term  barton  still  survives  in  this  county.  In  respect  of  the 
cultivators  they  were  called  villce  or  fuims ;  and  the  whole 
area  in  which  the  lord  had  a  holding  and  the  villmen  had 
claims  was  called  a  "liberty"  or  "soc."  The  term  barton 
is  properly  used  to  express  the  place  where  the  produce  is 
stored,  soc  to  express  the  extent  of  territory  from  which  it 
is  raised.  These  living  lands  or  cultivated  areas,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days,  involve  two  things:  (1)  A 
definite  but  limited  quantity  of  land  in  which  the  thane 
has  a  holding  and  the  cultivators  have  claims,  but  as  yet 
no  indefinite  rights  over  the  adjoining  uncultivated  lands. 
These  still  belong  to  the  Hundred,  and  were  in  Domesday 
times  folcland  not  bocland,  but  bocland  over  which  the 
Conqueror  had  by  conquest  acquired  the  power  of  disposing. 
They  involve  also  (2)  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators  to  cultivate  the  thane's  or  military  tenant's  land 
in  return  for  his  doing  military  duties  on  their  behalf 
whether  it  be  a  thane  of  their  own  choosing,  when  they  can 
go  with  their  land  to  what  lord  they  please,  or  a  fixed  thane 
who  holds  the  place  as  "bocland"  when  they  have  no  such 
choice.  The  obligation  to  cultivate  usually  extended  to  half 
their  time,  besides  various  precarice  or  extra-services,  but 
those  who  held  their  lands  "  freely  "  or  in  "  peerage  "  appear 
to  have  been  exempt  from  doing  servile  work.  Most 
probably  they  paid  instead  a  part  of  the  value  in  rent  or 

'  The  term  mansiones  occurs  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (31)  to  denote 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  manor :  '*  These  three  capital-bartons,  mansionti, 
Sutton,  Tamarton,  and  Makerton,  belong  to  Walkhampton. 
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kind,  such  land  being  called  "  mol-land "  or  land  on  which 
mail  was  levied.  This  would  be  more  often  the  case  where 
there  was  no  village,  and  the  villmen  lived  in  isolated  over* 
lands.  In  all  the  larger  holdings,  there  was,  however,  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  lord's  "hall,"  or  "sele"  as  it 
is  called  in  this  county,  and  the  villmen's  "  ham."  The  name 
"  sele  "  or  the  great  house,  still  survives  in  Zeal  Monachorum 
and  South  Zeid.  The  boundaries  of  Littleham  are  described 
as  passing  the  "  sele  "  of  Littla,^  whilst  not  far  off  lay  Littla's 
"  ham."  Zeal,  near  Tiverton,  represents  the  great  house,  as 
Bolham  does  the  village  or  hamlet  of  Bol ;  and  Zeal,  near 
Dunsford,  marks  the  lord's  dwelling  as  opposed  to  the  village 
of  that  place. 

The  responsibility  for  cultivating  the  lord's  land,  and  thus 
setting  him  free  for  military  services,  rested  with  the  culti- 
vators, but  in  different  degrees ;  primarily  with  the  freemen- 
of-the-vill  (villani),  who  had  claims  in  every  field,  and 
constituted  the  governing  body  of  the  vill,  the  customary 
court ;  but  also  secondarily  with  the  husbandmen  (bordarii), 
who  cultivated  a  varying  number  of  odd  acres  or  forlands 
(for  which  the  Devonshire  word  appears  to  be  "  raggs  "),  and 
the  cottagers  (cotagii)  who  had  cottages  and  gardens  only. 
What  the  Conquest  involved  to  the  large  body  of  cultivators 
of  the  soil  was  not  ejectment  from  their  claims  by  a  Norman 
lord,  who  would  have  been  unable  to  cultivate  the  land 
himself  without  their  aid,  but  a  loss  of  protection  from  the 
King's  court,  if  more  was  required  of  them  in  services  than 
they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  give,  or  if  those  who 
had  previously  held  lands  "  freely  "  and  "  in  peerage,"  were 
impressed  into  rendering  servile  duties,  or  even  dispossessed 
of  their  claims.^    And  what  a  thane's  living-land  meant  to  a 

'  Kemblx's  Codex  Diplomatieus,  vi  193,  quoted  by  Davidson,  Trans, 
X?.  160. 

'  In  the  Hundred  RoU  of  3  Ed.  I.,  a.d.  1274,  the  men  of  the  Hundred  of 
Shebbear,  p.  78,  because  redress  could  not  be  had  in  the  King's  Court,  make 
this  presentment :  Walter  de  Bathon  has  removed  the  freemen-of-the-vill 
(rillani)  from  Sheepwash  to  other  parts,  and  has  enfeoffed  (knightly)  freemen 
of  the  same  land,  in  which  land  the  tithiog-men  used  to  unite  to  do  suit  to 
the  said  external  court,  and  the  suit  of  this  tithing  has  been  withdrawn  since 
the  fifty -fourth  year  of  King  Henry,  to  the  King's  loss  annually  of  12d.  Also 
Robert  Cnojel  has  removed  his  villmen  in  the  same  tithing  in  a  similar 
manner.  Vinogradoff,  Villaruige  in  England^  c.  457,  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
lorvey  of  the  Dunstable  Priory,  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
setting  forth  that  the  Lord  of  WahuU  was  entitled  to  f  and  the  Lord  de  la 
Lctte-to  i  of  the  holding  of  Wahull,  the  whole  holding  comprising  thirty  fees, 
and  they  wished  to  divide  it.  Desiring  to  retain  for  himsen  all  the  imparked- 
land  (parcnm)  at  S^heho  and  all  the  lordship  land  at  Broccheburh,  when  he 
Was  only  entitled  to  }  of  it  as  his  share,  the  tiord  of  Wahull  dispossessed  all 
the  villmen  who  had  claims  in  the  villmen's  am6^  land  and  in  the  wood  and 
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Norman  knight  was  (1)  the  acquisition  of  a  portion — the 
ousted  thane's  portion  only — of  the  land  within  the  area 
bestowed,  called  otherwise  the  lordship-land  or  demesne,^  and 
(2)  the  acquisition  of  the  thane's  right  to  have  that  land 
cultivated  for  him  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
place.^  Not  until  quite  recent  times,  and  indeed  until  our 
own  day,  has  the  dispossession  of  the  freemen-of-the-vill  by 
the  successors  of  the  Norman  lords  been  brought  about  by 
the  threefold  processes  of  (1)  substituting  a  lump  sum  paid 
by  anticipation  for  the  accustomed  services,  or,  as  it  was 
said,  granting  leases  for  life  with  a  fine ;  then  (2)  refusing  to 
renew  such  leases  or  to  accept  the  acccustomed  services  in 
money  or  in  kind;  and  (3)  by  extending  the  new  legal 
conception  of  ownership  free  from  duties,  from  the  lordship- 
lands  to  the  village  lands  ousting  the  sitting  claimants.^ 

pasture  called  North  wood  and  Churl  wood,  and  had  the  land  thus  taken  from 
the  yillmen  measured.  (Reckoning  that  the  villmen  must  be  reinstated  on 
f  of  it  in  order  that  the  lordship-lands  of  other  manors  might  be  properly 
cultivated)  he  found  that  the  remaining  i  equalled  i  of  the  imparked  uma 
at  Segheho  and  i  of  the  lordship-land  at  Broccheburh ;  and  so  instead  of 

f'ving  i  of  the  imparked  land  at  Segheho  and  i  of  the  lordship-land  at 
roccheburh  to  the  Ijord  de  la  Lege  as  his  share,  he  gave  him  a  new  holding 
created  by  appropriating  i  of  the  villmen's  land  and  uie  wood  and  pasture  at 
Northwood  and  Churlwood.  About  seventy  years  later  restitution  was,  how- 
ever, made  by  the  award  of  six  old  men  in  a  full  Court  Leet. 

'  In  the  Hundred  Roll  of  the  Hundred  of  Ermyngton,  3  Ed.  I.,  a.d. 
1274,  occurs  this  statement :  The  manor  of  Langford  was  a  crown  manor,  and 
in  the  hand  of  King  Henry,  King  John's  father.  .  .  .  King  John  gave  the 
lordship-land  of  the  said  manor  to  William  Bry  wer.  In  Hingeston -Randolph's 
Registers,  Bruneseombe,  c.  487,  it  is  stated  in  a  note  that  Henry  I.  ^[ranted  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  two  ploughlands  in  Lanhoho  which  constituted  the 
lordship-land,  together  with  the  church  [i.e.  the  church  rights  or  tithes]  of 
that  holding. 

*  Freeman's  Ndrman  Conquest,  i.  72. 

'  ViNOORADOFF,  Villanoge  in  England,  p.  371 :  "It  has  become  a  common- 
place to  argue  that  the  practice  of  surrender  and  admission  characterises  the 

absolute  ownership  that  the  lord  has  in  the  land  held  in  villanage 

None  the  less  the  theory  which  explains  this  act  from  the  point  of  view 
of  absolute  ownership  is  wrong  in  many  respects."  He  then  proceeds  to 
shew  that  the  steward's  action  was  only  that  of  **  the  necessary  middleman, 
prescribed  by  customary  law  in  order  to  give  the  transaction  its  consecration 
against  all  claims  of  third  persons"  and  a  survival  of  the  ancient  "laisu- 
werpitio  "  or  throwing  on  to  the  bosom.  Prior  to  the  Statute  12  Car.  II., 
c.  24,  abolishing  feudal  tenures,  the  lord  appears  to  have  held  the  lordship- 
land  or  demesne  for  his  own  benefit  subject  to  services  to  the  Crown,  and 
to  have  held  the  village  land  as  military  tenant  subject  to  the  claims  of, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  in  trust  for,  the  freemen-of-the-vill.  That  he  should  be 
accounted  the  tenant  of  the  village  land  was  necessary  (1),  because  the 
services  of  the  villmen  being  indispensable  to  him  to  set  him  free  for  the 
discharge  of  his  feudal  duties,  the  village-land  was  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  lordship-land  ;  and  (2)  because  after  the  Conquest  the  villmen,  having 
7U)  locus  standi  in  the  King's  courts,  there  would  have  been  no  one  to  defend 
the  right  to  their  land  had  not  the  lord  been  accounted  the  tenant.  Hence  of 
a  virgate  of  land  adjoining  Selvestan  (1087)  Domesday  has  this  entry :  "  No 
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The  change  has  no  doubt  been  good  for  agriculture,  but  it 
has  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

4.  The  question  of  outside  areas  deserves  closer  attention. 
If  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  Domesday  holdings  are 
definite  and  limited  areas — and  of  this  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  from  the  minuteness  of  the  description :  so  many 
ploughlands,  so  much  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  scrub,  and 
marsh,  down  even  to  a  single  perch,  as  in  Morlei  (811) — it 
by  no  means  follows  that  these  areas  are  nec&sariiy  coter- 
minous. In  some  counties  they  may  have  been,  but  in 
Devonshire  it  would  seem  that  they  were  more  often  not. 
The  ploughland  is  not  an  extendible  quantity.  It  is  the 
amount  which  a  full  team  of  eight  oxen  can  plough,  working  at 
set  times  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days.  Among  the 
hills  and  stony  land  of  Devon  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  smaller 
than  a  larger  quantity  than  in  other  counties.  If  it  nomi- 
nally consisted  of  100  acres,  probably  it  more  often  measured 
less  than  more.*  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  fields  are  in 
this  county  smaller  than  their  names.    "  Three  acres"  measure 

one  Tiolds  it,  but  there  are  there  two  villmeD.''  By  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures  the  lord  became  possessed  of  the  lordship-land  free  from  services  to 
the  Crown,  or,  as  we  say,  as  owner,  and  the  services  of  the  villmen  being  no 
longer  indispensable  to  nim,  selfishness  prompted  the  conversion  of  this  tenancy 
in  trust  of  the  village-land  into  the  same  ownership  as  that  of  the  lordship- 
land  by  getting  rid  of  the  claims  of  the  villmen.  In  this  conversion  the  legal 
theories,  as  laid  down  in  the  last  two  centuries,  have  ever  assisted  him. 

'  Calverleigh  is  a  parish  now  containing  501  acres.  In  Domesday,  Cal- 
odelie  (which  must  be  Calverleigh,  as  appears  from  the  Geldroll)  is  described 
as  land  for  4  ploughs,  7  acres  of  meadow  and  40  of  wood.  Deducting  the 
47  acree  of  meadow  and  wood  from  501  acres,  and  50  acres  for  road-wastes, 
linches,  and  mere  balks,  we  have  404  acres  left  to  represent  4  ploughlands, 
or  101  acres  to  each.  Dodeton,  or  Dotton,  is  a  small  parish  in  East  Budleigh 
Hundred  containing  214  acres.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Otrit  (519),  and 
is  described  as  land  for  2  ploughs,  2  acres  of  meadow,  and  10  of  pasture. 
Deducting  these  12  acres,  and  allowing  21  acres  for  road-wastes,  kc,  we  have 
181  acres  for  2  ploughlands,  or  90^  each.  Haccombe  is  a  parish  of  363  acres. 
William  Capra  s  Haccome  is  described  in  Domesday  as  land  for  4  ploughs, 
2  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  of  pasture.  Deducting  these  22  acres,  ana  36 
acres  for  road-wastes,  &c.,  we  have  305  acres  left  for  4  ploughlands,  or  76^ 
■cres  each.  Honychurch  is  a  parish  of  607  acres.  In  Domesday  it  is 
described  as  land  for  5  ploughs,  4  acres  of  meadow,  10  of  pasture,  and  2  of 
wood.  Deducting  these  16  acres,  and  allowing  61  acres  for  road- wastes, 
&c,  we  have  530  acres  left  (or  5  ploughlands,  or  106  each.  Huxham  is  a 
parish  of  761  acres.  In  Domesday  it  is  described  as  land  for  6  ploughs, 
8  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  of  pasture.  Deducting  these  28  acres,  ana  76 
for  road-wastes,  &c.,  we  have  657  acres  left  for  6  ploughlands,  or  110^  each. 
Saterleigh  is  a  parish  of  515  acrea  In  Domesday  it  is  described  as  land  for 
5  ploughs,  4  acres  of  meadow,  10  of  pasture,  and  10  of  wood.  Deducting 
these  24  acres,  and  51  for  road- wastes,  &c.,  we  have  440  acres  for  5  plough- 
lands,  or  88  acres  each.  Welland  is  a  parish  of  989  acres.  In  Domesday 
Willelande  is  described  as  land  for  6  ploughs,  45  acres  of  meadow,  240  of 
pasture,  and  40  of  wood.  Deducting  these  325  acres,  and  allowing  99  acres 
for  road- wastes,  &c.,  we  have  565  acres  for  6  ploughlands,  or  94 i  acres  each. 
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a  trifle  over  two ;  "  five  acres"  measure  four ;  and  so  on.  The 
area  of  the  whole  county,  as  I  find  by  adding  together  the 
acreage  of  the  parishes  given  in  Dr.  Pearson's  list,  is  1,646,135 
acres,  or  deducting  for  Dartmoor  the  56,333  acres  of  Lidford, 
1,589,802  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  by  adding  together 
the  acres  of  the  1,210  holdings  described  in  Domesday,  that 
these  amount  to  903,799  acres  and  1  perch,  taking  the  plough- 
land  at  100  acres  and  the  lug  at  120  acres.  If  we  add  for 
road- wastes,  Hnches,  and  mere  balks,  one-ninth  of  this  amount, 
we  obtain  1,004,221  acres  for  the  total  acreage  described  in 
Domesday,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  which  the  county 
now  contains,  excepting  Dartmoor.  The  proportion  may  vary 
slightly  from  district  to  district,  but  it  generally  approximates 
to  two-thirds.  Taking  for  example  a  square  in  the  south 
part  of  Budleigh  Hundred,  including  the  present  parishes  of — 

Woodbury,  with  a  present  area  of  7,804  acres 

Colyton  Kaleigh     „  „  3,757  „ 

Budleigh                 „  „  3,277  „ 

Lympstone             „  „  1,400  „ 

Bicton                     „  „  1,294  „ 

Withycombe  Raleigh  „  2,617  „ 

Littleham               „  „  3,651  ,, 

we  have  a  total  of    .     .     23,800  acres 

which  includes  a  large  tract  of  wild  common  and  water. 

The  Domesday  holdings  in  this  district  and  their  areas  are 
the  following : — 


Shellingford  is  a  parish  of  397  acres.     Fulcher's  Shellingford  is  described 
land  for  3  ploughs,  and  3  acres  of  meadow.     Deducting  3  acres,  and  allowing 
89  for  road-wastes,  &c.,  we  have  355  for  3  ploughlands,  or  US}  acres  each. 

I  have  purposely  selected  examples  where  there  is  no  room  to  doabt  that 
(1)  the  holding  and  the  parish  are  coterminous,  and  (2)  where  there  are  no 
commons  or  unallotted  wastes.  The  same  result  will  be  fouud  in  a  large 
parish  consisting  of  several  holdings,  where  there  are  no  commons,  if  we  take 
them  altogether.    Thus  North  Tawton  is  a  parish  of  5,814  acres.    It  includes — 

Muadow  pasture 
and  wood. 
The  King's  Tauetone,  consisting  of  land  for  30  ploughs,  and  115  acres. 


Pafford,           „ 

5 

82 

Tawelande,                         „ 

8 

68 

Cmc,                                  „ 

8 

23  i 

Radulph's  holding,            ,, 

2 

— 

Gherneslete,  a  moiety  of   „ 

14 

64 

9f 
19 


Total  land  for  49}  ploughs  and  244  acres. 

Deducting  244  acres,  and  allowing  581  acres  for  road-wastes,  &c,  we  have 
4,989  acres  for  49}  ploughlands,  or  100}  acres  each.  According  to  the  Win- 
chester Court  Roll,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brushfield  in  Trans,  xxii.  266,  note  1,  the 
ploughland  must  have  contained  96  acres,  since  the  yardland  is  said  to  have 
contained  24  acres  of  40  by  4  poles  each. 
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Wodeberie  (45)  . 

„         Church*    . 
Noteswille  (1181) 
Essestone  (1091) 
Added  lands 
Colyton  (65)       . 
Added  land  (Boysiock  1) 
Staford  (289)      . 
Landesheig  (Orcombe  1) 
Bodelei  (13) 
Dalilei  (Dalditch,  1059) 
LeueBtone  (865) . 
Liteham  (265)    . 
13echetone  (1135) 
Otrit  (519  Dotton)      . 
Part  of  Ofcritone  (277  Yattington)« 


Plough' 
lands. 

35 
4 
6 

Acres 
meadow. 

.     30     . 

Acres 
pastiire. 

.     300     , 

Acres 
wood. 

60 

.       4 

!     5  ! 

3 

.       2     . 

40     , 

.     40 

3 

.       2     . 

10     . 

.     40 

16 

1 

.     36     . 

.     200     . 

.     10 

3 
2 

13 

.       5     . 

.     100     . 

!     20 

4 

.       2     . 

10     , 

4 

8 

8 

.       6     , 

.       60     . 

5 

5 

.       5     , 

30     . 

4 

2 

.       2     . 

10     . 

3 

116 


94 


765        183 


Taking  the  ploughland  at  100  acres,  this  gives  a  total  of 
12,642  acres,  or  adding  for  road-wastes,  linches,  and  balks 
1,394  acres,  a  total  of  14,036  acres,  i,e,,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  area. 

In  the  century  and  half  which  followed  the  Conquest, 
many  grants  were  made  of  these  intermediate  areas,  and 
many  encroachments  were  made  on  them,®  and  probably  the 
mapping  out  of  the  county  into  parishes  proceeded  pari  passu 
with  the  absorption  of  the  waste  lands  into  manors.  Before 
the  close  of  the  13th  century  the  larger  waste  lands  must  all 
have  been  allotted,  for  the  right  of  a  manorial  lord  to  the 
unallotted  waste  was  then  an  established  fact.  The  only 
point  which  continued  to  be  disputed  was  the  share  of  the 
waste  belonging  to  each  manor.  Instances  of  such  disputes 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  13th  century.*^ 

*  Domesday  does  not  state  the  acreage,  but  describes  it  as  worth  20s.  As  6s. 
was  the  Talae  of  an  average  ploughland,  20s.  would  represent  4  ploughlands. 

*  Yattington,  although  separated  by  Bickton,  is  part  of  the  manor  of 
Otterton.  I  have  conjecturaily  given  the  number  of  its  ploughlands  as  8, 
that  of  the  half  virgate  of  Boystock  as  1. 

*  In  Hnndred  Rolls,  3  Ed.  I.,  a.d.  1274,  p.  79,  the  men  of  Stanboro' 
Hundred  make  this  presentment :  *'  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Bucfast  have 
made  an  enclosure  of  a  great  waste  of  common  moor  in  the  eastern  part  of 
I>ert«moor,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  county.  In  the  time  of  King 
Henry  (1216-1272),  the  present  King's  father,  the  present  abbot  of  the  house 
•ppropriated  it,  and  they  sell  peat  and  pasturage  from  year  to  year,  wheuce 
tney  aerive  a  great  income." 

^  Dr.  Bms^eld,  in  Trans,  xxii  808,  gives  an  instance  of  such  a  dispute 
and  its  settlement  in  regard  to  the  Budleigh  Scrub,  in  the  year  1212  a.d. 
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II.     7^  Domesday  names  in  point  of  sound. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  by  showing  what  to  expect 
and  what  not  to  expect  in  the  Domesday  place-names,  let  us 
next  turn  to  the  names  themselves  and  the  question  of  their 
sound.  Two  questions  here  present  themselves :  (1)  How  did 
the  names  written  in  Domesday  sound  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  reduced  the  record  to  writing  ?  And  (2)  How  have  those 
sounds  been  since  changed  in  accordance  with  philological 
laws? 

1.  The  Saxons,  as  is  well  known,  had  several  sounds  such 
as  the  w,  sh,  the  hard  and  soft  th,  ]?  and  %,  the  softened  ck  as 
well  as  the  hard  A;,  which  the  Latin  races  had  not ;  and  these 
occur  frequently  in  place-names.  The  compilers  of  Domesday 
heard  these  sounds,  for  which  the  alphabet  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  had  no  distinct  letters,  and  they  expressed  them  as 
best  they  could.  In  asking  how  they  expressed  them  we 
must  beware  not  to  take  letters  which  really  express  variations 
of  local  pronunciation,  for  attempts  to  express  one  and  the 
same  sound.  For  instance,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt 
that  the  Domesday  equivalent  for  worthy,  ford^  or  yarde — for 
they  all  appear  to  be  variations  of  the  same  word® — was  not 
sounded  alike  in  every  part  of  the  county,  no  more  than  it  is 
now.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  been  pronounced  clearly 
worthine  or  orthin,  as  in  Brawor^ine  (now  Bradworthy), 
Bicheoi^in  (now  Bagworthy),  Raor'Sin  (now  Eadworthy). 
At  other  times  the  final  n  or  the  whole  final  syllable  was 
dropped  and  it  was  pronounced  worthy  or  worth  as  in 
Bucheswor^e  (now  Bulkworthy),  Cheloswor^e  (now  Kils- 
worthy),  Chemewor'Se  (now  Kimworthy),  Haldewor^  (now 
Holsworthy),  Hermodeswor^  (now  Hardsworthy),  Oluerewor^ 
(now  Woolfardisworthy).  At  other  times  again  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  blurred,  as  in  the  countryman's  pronunciation  to-day, 
when  it  easily  becomes  ford,  as  in  Blacheur^e,  now  Black- 
worthy,  and  in  one  case  possibly  Blatchford,  Begeur^e  now 
Beaworthy,  Ferneur^e  now  Fernworthy,  Hacheur'Se  now 
Hackworthy ;  or  was  assimilated  to  the  northern  pronuncia- 
tion, as  in  Wifleur^e  now  Wilyarde.  These,  however,  are  all 
local  varieties  of  pronunciation,  and  do  not  touch  the  main 
question  of  sounds  for  which  the  writer  had  no  distinct  letters 
except  as  showing  that  d  did  double  duty,  and  was  used  at 

'  Hundred  Roll  of  3  Ed.  I.  a.d.  1274 :  Simon  de  Monte  acuto  lord  of 
Wonford  and  Boys  de  Novant  lord  of  Harford,  etc.  .  .  William  de  Batteshal 
holds  .  .  the  serjeanties  of  the  Hundreds  of  Wonford  and  HaZseord  .  .  Roger 
de  Novant  ought  to  hold  the  vill  of  Harford. 
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once  to  express  our  d  and  also  to  express  the  soft  th,  as  in 
Me^a  now  Meath. 

Similarly  the  t  was  used  for  a  double  purpose,  sometimes 
to  express  the  ty  at  other  times  the  hard  th.  Thus  Teweberie 
was  no  doubt  pronounced  ^Aeweberie;  Tome  7%orne;  Torlestan 
^f%orlestan ;  Torneberie  ^orneberie ;  Tomecombe  TAome- 
combe;  Trule  hurley;  Tresetone  TAursheton;  Tovreton 
^f^overton — now  Tiverton ;  Porlemute  (605)  Porlemu^Ae. 

Again  re  appears  to  have  been  used  not  to  express  ree  as  in 
Heavitree,  but  to  express  er,  just  as  we  use  ble  in  ohle,  capai/^ 
to  express  the  sound  bel.  Thus  Clehangre  expresses  Clehanger; 
Essebretone  Ashbwrton ;  Treseton  Th2^rsheton  ;  Sutrewor^e 
Sutherworthy ;  Sprewe  Spi^rwe ;  Pe^recombe,  Pethercombe ; 
Aire  Aller;  Br«nford  Bwrnford;  Macretone  Maker.  Hence 
when  the  scribe  wishes  to  indicate  our  sound  of  re  as  in 
Heavitree,  Pljrmtree,  Wooditree,  he  does  not  write  ire,  because 
that  would  have  been  read  ter,  but  he  adds  a  final  vowel  as  a 
Frenchman  would  now  do,  making  it  Hevetrou  +  e  =  Heavi- 
ter  +  oue,  Plymtre  +  i  =  Plymter  +  i,  Odetre  +  u  =  Odeter  +  u. 

To  express  the  sh  sound  the  Domesday  scribe  had  also  no 
distinct  letter.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  he  appears  to  have 
sometimes  doubled  the  s  for  this  purpose  as  in  Esseberie  now 
Ashbury,  Essaple  now  East  Chaple,  Mauessart  now  Meshaw; 
at  other  times  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  w  to  have  added  a 
Cf  as  in  Scage  now  Shaugh,  Scapelie  now  Shapley,  Scobecombe 
now  Shapcombe;  before  the  vowels  e  and  i,  and  sometimes 
before  o  to  have  used  a  single  s,  as  in  ^elvestann  now  Shilston, 
^otebroch  now  Shobrook,  ^ireford  now  Sherford,  ^irewelle 
now  Sherwell,  Sepesberie  now  Shebbear,  Selingeford  now 
Shellingford,  /Sildene  now  Sheldon,  Patsole  now  Patchole, 
Disa  now  Ditches,  Dunsedoc  now  Dunchideock,  Huniseue  now 
Hunsbaw,  Trisma  now  Trusham,  Kiwis  now  Huish,  Bradnese 
now  Bradninch.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  proper  sound  is 
given  to  the  8  of  sh,  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  place 
disappears. 

Again,  to  express  the  hard  and  soft  k  sounds,  the  Domesday 
scribe  appears  to  have  generally  followed  the  practice  of  his 
day,  i,e.  he  used  c  to  express  the  hard  or  k  sound  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  and  u,  and  added  an  A.  to  it  for  the  same  purpose 
before  the  vowels  e  and  i,  as  is  still  done  in  Italian.  Thus 
Cadelie,  Colrige,  Culitone,  Cageford,  were  in  each  case  pro- 
nounced hard,  as  if  a  A;  took  the  place  of  c;  but  an  h  was 
added  that  the  c  might  be  pronounced  hard  in  Chemewoi^e, 
CAenlei,  C%entone.  On  the  other  hand  to  express  the  soft  or 
ch  sotmd,  a  simple  c  was  used  before  e  and  i ;  and  before  any 
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other  vowel  an  e  was  inserted  before  it,  not  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  separate  syllable,  but  to  indicate  that  the  c  bore  a  soft 
sound.  Thus  St  Mary  Church  was  written  St*.  Marie  Cferce, 
Whitchurch  Witcerce,  Churchill  Cercelle,  Chedlinton  now 
Chillington  Cfedelintone.  Thus  Ceritone,  Cercetone,  Cicecot 
were  no  doubt  pronounced  soft  by  the  men  of  the  Hundred, 
or  they  would  not  have  come  down  to  us  as  Cheriton, 
Churston,  Chidicot,  and  the  familiar  names  Ceawlin  and 
Ceadda  were  not  pronounced  as  trisyllables  Se  +  awlin  and 
Se  +  adda  (as  one  so  often  hears  them  read),  but  as  dissyllables 
Chawlin  and  Chadda,  or  they  would  never  have  come  down 
to  us  as  Chawley  and  Chad.  So  too  the  place  in  Berkshire 
given  in  exchange  for  Budleigh  and  written  Ceuesley  was  not 
pronounced  Se  +  ueslay  but  Chueslay,  or  it  would  never  have 
been  contracted  into  Cholsey. 

The  Domesday  scribe  appears  to  have  sometimes  added  an 
h  after  a  c  to  express  the  sound  of  Id,  Thus,  he  wrote 
C%isewic  for  Clisewic,  C%iwart-hiwis  for  Cliwart-hiwis, 
Chiueorne  for  Cliueorne.  In  Clisewic  we  recognize  Clist- 
wick  or  Wichin's  Clist,  the  old  name  for  Clist  St.  George ;  in 
Cliwart-hiwis,  Clyter-huish,  or  Clytter-hayes  in  Bradninch; 
in  Cliueorne,  Culuerne,  or  Culver,  which  appears  still  in  Berk- 
shire as  Clewer.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  sometimes 
confound  the  c  and  t,  as  is  done  by  others®;  that  depends  upon 
the  identification  of  such  names  as  Helescane  and  Mad- 
esoame.  Are  these  Halston  or  Halsdon  and  Madstone,  or  are 
they  Halcombe  and  Manscombe  ?  He  certainly  does  so  in 
writing  Wrdie^e  for  Hurdwic. 

The  peculiar  Devonshire  il  sound  he  appears  to  have 
expressed  by  i ;  thus,  Chiwart  was  no  doubt  pronounced 
Cltiart;  Bihede,  Btihead,  now  Buehill;  Hi  wis,  Huish;  /weslei, 

Uweslei,  now  Iddesleigh^ ;  Kinestanedon,  Btinestanedon,  now 
Eowsedown. 

2.  If  we  once  realize  what  were  the  sounds  which  struck 
the  transcriber's  ear,  and  give  proper  effect  to  them,  we  shall 
not  find  it  hard  to  answer  the  further  question,  "  How  have 
they  since  been  modified?"  for  subsequent  modifications 
have  been  very  slight.  They  consist  chiefly  in  contractions, 
the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one  often  affecting  the 

*  So  the  place  Love^ot  which  gives  its  name  to  the  hundred,  is  now  written 
Lovecot.  Cicementone  in  the  Geldroll,  and  Curenientone  in  the  Exehequir 
Domesday  J  appear  as  Ci^rementone  [  =  Citormentone]  in  the  Exeter  Domesday, 

^  In  the  Ebccter  Domesday  it  appears  as  Yweslei.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Walter's  Iweslei,  (823)  which  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the  king's  manor, 
is  only  a  variant  spelling  of  Edeslege,  (85),  for  the  note  to  Edeslege  statat 
that  *'  Of  this  holding  Walter  holds  1  virgate." 
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vowel  sound.  Thus,  the  vowels  e  +  e  when  contracted  into 
one  syllable,  generally  give  place  to  i.  B^chetone  becomes 
Bickton,  Bedeford  becomes  Bidford,  and  by  the  North  Devon 
peculiarity,  Bidaford;  Br«deford  becomes  Bridford,  Cedelin- 
tone  becomes  Chillinton  now  Chillington,  Cheleswor^e  be- 
comes Kilsworthy,  the  identity  of  which,  with  Chilsworthy, 
becomes  then  somewhat  doubtful.  Ch^mewor^e  becomes 
Kimworthy ;  Ch«mpeber,  Kimber ;  Chenemetone,  Kimetone, 
corrupted  into  Kilmington;  Dep^forde,  Dipford;  Meleford, 
Milford.  Before  an  r,  however,  and  in  a  few  other  cases, 
«+«  when  contracted  into  one  syllable  become  a.  Thus, 
Chereford  becomes  Carford ;  Cherkton,  Carlton ;  -ffss^jberie, 
Ashbury;  -ffssebreton,  Ashburton;  -ffssemundehor^,  Ashmans- 
worthy  ;  Hereford,  Harford ;  Merehode,  Marwood ;  Pet[h]ecote, 
Patchacot ;  Pe^recombe,  Parracombe ;  Percheham,  Parkham  ; 
Ulu«u«tone,  Woolaton.  We  should  always  look  upon  a 
supposed  identification  with  suspicion  in  which  the  change 
of  vowels  or  consonants  is  not  in  accord  with  analogy. 

III.    Collateral  helps  towards  identification, 

1.  Among  the  collateral  aids  towards  identification,  first  is 
the  knowledge,  where  that  can  be  obtained,  of  the  Hundred  to 
which  a  place-name  belongs.  Probably,  the  most  puzzling 
thing  which  meets  the  student  of  the  Devonshire  Domesday 
in  attempting  identifications,  is  the  large  number  of  names 
alike  in  sound,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  county.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  Withycombe  near  Exmouth,  another  in 
Faraway,  another  in  Tedburn,  another  in  Chagford,  a 
Widdicombe-in-the-Moor,  and  endless  Coombes  and  Leighs. 
The  Devonshire  Domesday  does  not,  like  the  Berkshire,  give 
the  names  of  the  Hundreds  to  which  each  place  belongs,  but 
that  matter  is  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to 
determine. 

And  yet  the  matter  is  simpler  than  might  be  expected,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  record  is  a  compilation  from 
materials  supplied  by  each  Hundred  upon  the  oath  of  its  men. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  compiler  dealt  under 
each  holder's  name  with  the  materials  supplied  by  each 
Hundred  in  turn.  The  sequence  of  place-names  is  there- 
fore the  first  aid.  There  may,  of  course,  be  circum- 
stances which  caused  this  practice  to  be  departed  from,  as 
^when  a  lord  held  living-lands  in  the  same  Hundred  by 
different  titles,  or  when  the  holdings  of  an  undertenant  were 
enumerated   together.      Thus,   in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
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Moritain,  the  lands  which  he  held  in  his  own  hands  are  first 
named,  then  those  in  the  hands  of  his  tenants.  Among  the 
latter,  is  a  group  of  17  holdings  in  various  Hundreds,  which 
the  Earl  held  as  successor  to  Edmer  the  Blackling,  and 
they  are  described  by  themselves* ;  also  another  group  of 
holdings  in  various  Hundreds  formerly  held  by  Ordulf.  So, 
too,  in  the  king's  case,  first  come  the  holdings  which  form 
the  ancient  lordship-lands  of  the  Crown,  then  those  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Eddida,  then  those  which  belonged  to 
Ghitha,  Earl  Harold's  mother.  Those  which  Earl  Harold  held, 
follow  by  themselves.  Those  of  Earl  Lewin  form  another 
group,  and  lastly,  those  held  by  Brictric,  and  afterwards  by 
Queen  Matilda. 

In  the  case  of  Baldwin  the  sherifif,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
considerable  irregularities.  After  passing  from  the  Hundred 
of  Clistone  to  the  Hundred  of  Wonford  in  enumerating 
the  holdings  of  his  tenants  the  canons  of  St.  Mary  of 
Eouen,  the  compiler  suddenly  mentions  an  omitted,  Winple, 
in  Clistone  Hundred.  This  may  be  a  simple  case  of 
omission. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Hidone,  Boleham,  and  Colun, 
which  are  inserted  in  two  distinct  places,  among  holdings  all 
of  which  belong  to  Wonford  Hundred  ?  I  own  that  I  was 
at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  these,  too,  must  lie  in 
Wonford  Hundred,  and  that  Hidone  might  be  Whiddon,  near 
Drewsteignton,  and  Boleham  and  Colun  represent  Bowlish 
and  Cowley  near  Exeter.  But  since  it  appears  from  the 
Geldroll  that  Baldwin  had  three  hides  of  land  discharged 
from  Danegeld  in  Hemyock  Hundred,  and  among  his 
numerous  other  holdings  no  others  except  these  three  seem 
capable  of  being  identified  with  places  in  Hemyock  Hundred, 
there  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Hidone  is 
Clayhidon,  that  Boleham  is  Boleham  in  Clayhidon,  and  that 
Colun  is  Culm  Pyne,  which,  although  locally  in  the  middle  of 
Hemyock,  is  part  of  Clayhidon  parish. 

Subject,  however,  to  occasional  irregularities  the  holdings 
of  each  lord  are  described  in  the  order  of  Hundreds,  so  that 
ordinarily  when  two  names  can  be  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  same  Hundred,  all  the  places  named  between  them 

'  The  Domesday  note  runs :  "  The  above  17  lands  the  Earl  of  Moritain 
holds  with  the  land  of  Edmer  the  Blackling  ;  for  it  [i.e.  the  land  of  Edmer] 
was  awarded  to  him.  In  king  Edward's  time  the  above-named  thanes  held 
them  freely."  Here,  the  thanes  appear  to  have  hold  them  **  freely^"  i.e,  free 
from  servile  duties,  and  yet  to  have  held  them  of  Edmer  the  Blackling,  or  the 
Earl  of  Moritain  would  not  have  become  lord  of  them  as  appendant  to  the 
land  of  Edmer. 


\ 
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belong  to  the  same  Hundred,  and  where  the  holdings  in  two 
different  Hundreds  have  between  them  a  single  unidentified 
holding  there  is  a  probability,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  unidentified  holding  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two.  Thus  when  we  meet  with  Stoch,  Colrige, 
Wodicome,  Colrige,  Dunestal,  among  the  holdings  of  Walter 
de  Dowai,  and  the  first  is  identified  with  Stoke  Fleming  in 
Colridge  Hundred,  and  the  last  with  Townstall  in  the  same 
Hundred,  it  follows  that  the  intermediate  places,  Colrige, 
Wodicome,  Colrige,  also  belong  to  Colridge  Hundred.  Hence, 
Wodicome  cannot  be  Widdicombe  in  the  Moor,  which  lies 
in  Heytor  Hundred,  nor  Widdicombe  which  lies  in  Bud- 
leigh,  Wonford,  or  Colyton,  but  only  the  Widdicombe  which 
lies  in  Colridge  Hundred, i.«.Widdicombe,nearStokenham.  We 
can  thus  similarly  infer  that  Willedene  (1065 )  which  follows 
Bocheland  or  Beckland  in  Hartland  Hundred,*  and  precedes 
Sirewelle  in  Sherwell  Hundred  is  Widdin  in  Sherwell 
Hundred;  that  Danescome,  Ueppastebe,  Cridie,  Addeberie, 
and  Credie,  which  lie  between  Stochelie  and  Estrete,  both  of 
which  are  in  Budleigh  Hundred,  are  Dunscombe  in  Cheriton 
Fitzpaine,  Haske  in  Upton  Helion,  Creedy  Helion,  Yeadbury,* 
and  Creedy  Pictavin,  all  of  them  in  Budleigh  Hundred ;  that 
M^rode  and  Smi^elie  which  lie  between  two  Clists,  if  these 
Clists  are  in  Clistone  Hundred,  are  Morton  and  possibly 
Cromley  also  in  Clistone  Hundred ;  that  the  Earl  of 
Moritain*s  Torneberie  (357)  which  lies  between  Donicestone, 
Alwinestone  and  Clist  in  Wonford  Hundred  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Chiderlie  and  Bichelie  in  Tiverton  Hundred  on 
the  other,  is  probably  Thornbury  in  Cheriton  Bishop,  which 
lies  in  Wonford  Hundred,  and  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
Plympton  or  Roborough  Hundreds,  because  the  Earl's  holdings 
in  these  Hundreds  are  elsewhere  enumerated  together ;  that 
Wedicheswelle  (165)  must  be  in  Braunton  Hundred,  and  is 
no  doubt  Pickwell,  the  Exeter  Domesday  writing  it  Pediches- 
welle;  that  Alforde  (711)  must  be  Halford  near  South 
Tawton  in  Wonford  Hundred,  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
separate  Hundred  of  Halford,  Halsworth,  or  Southing ;  that 
the  two  Bihedes  (813)  must  lie  in  Halberton  Hundred, 
because  they  come  between  other  holdings  in  that  Hundred 

'  The  GeldroU  states  that :  Odo  Fitz  Gamelin  has  one  virgate  discharged 
from  Danegeld  in  Hartland  Hundred,  and  is  in  arrear  on  two  ferlings. 

*  Hundred  Rolls  of  3  Ed.  I.  a.d.  1274 :  "The  tithing  of  Yaddeberie  does 
not  render  the  accustomed  suit  to  the  Hundred  [of  Budleigh],  the  same 
having  withheld  by  Robert  de  Harton,  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  to  the 
King's  loss  of  4d.  a  year." 
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and  are  identical  with  the  Buehills  in  Burlescombe^;  that 
Bredelie  (1046)  probably  lies  in  Hayridge  Hundred  and  is 
Broadleaze  in  Broadhembury ;  that  Burietescome  (161)  is  in 
Sherwell  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  Burscombe  in  Challa- 
combe ;  that  Cadeledone  (1051)  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,^  must  lie  in  Shebbeare  Hundred,  and  is  therefore 
possibly  Collinsdown  near  Bulkworthy ;  that  Cheneoltone 
(161)  lies  in  Braunton  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  Knowl  or 
Knowlton  near  Braunton ;  that  Chetelescome  (545)  lies  in 
Heytor  or  else  in  Teignbridge  Hundred,  and  is  therefore 
probably  Gallowscombe  near  Marldon;  that  Colelie  (299) 
lies  in  Shebbeare  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  probably 
Culleigh  in  Frithelstock ;  that  Ferse  (725)  and  Gretedone 
(167)  both  lie  in  Braunton  Hundred,  and  are  therefore 
identical  with  Foss  and  Granton  in  that  Hundred;  that 
Hainemardun  (997)  lies  in  Ermyngton  Hundred,  and  is 
therefore  Hemmerdon  in  Cornwood;  that  Hochesile  (983) 
lies  in  Shebbear  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  to  be  found 
in  Huskhill  in  Frithelstock;  that  Holecome  (921)  is  in 
Exminster  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  Holcombe  near 
Dawlish ;  that  Mertone  (499)  is  in  Wonford  Hundred, 
and  is  probably  identical  with  Mardon  near  South  Tawton ; 
that  Pantesford  (481)  is  in  Hairidge  Hundred,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  found  in  Pondsford  in  Collumpton ;  that 
Sprei  (1033)  and  Wifleurde  are  in  Clistone  Hundred, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  Spray  and  Willards  in 

^  Walter  de  Clavil,  a  descendant  of  the  Domesday  Walter,  about  the  year 
1166,  granted  the  tithes  of  his  lands  to  Canonsleigh  Priory.  In  the  deed  by 
which  he  makes  this  grant,  he  enumerates  lands  at  Burlescombe,  Suraple 
(South  Appledore),  the  two  Buehills,  Loman,  Dueland,  and  Withyoombe, 
besides  Mardon  in  Dorset  (Oliver,  Man,  228).  Comparing  this  list  with 
the  Domesday  holdings  of  his  ancestor,  we  find  that  the  two  Buehills  appear 
in  Domesday  as  the  two  Bihedes=Buhead8.  From  the  sequence  in  Domes- 
day, it  appears  that  the  two  Bihedes  lay  in  Halberton  Hundred,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  two  Buehills  which  are  in  the  south  part  of  the  parish  of 
Burlescombe  do  lie  in  Halberton  Hundred.  Other  oi  Clavirs  Domesday 
holdings,  such  as  Ashford,  which  lay  adjacent  to  them  in  Burlescombe,  had 
been  already  granted  out  to  military  tenants. 

^  The  GeldroU  states  that  Milo  held  under  Ansger  three  virgates  in 
Shebbeare  Hundred.  Ansger's  Domesday  holdings  include  Staford  assessed 
at  i  virgate,  Toritone  assessed  at  1  virgate,  Bremelcome  assessed  at  ( 
virgate.  If  these  are  identified  with  Stowford  in  Little  Torrington  and 
Brimcombe  in  Iddesleigh,  we  have  two  virgates  accounted  for  in  Shebbeare 
Hundred.  There  must  therefore  bo  some  further  holding  in  Shebbeare  Hundred. 
Cadeledone  follows  assessed  at  1^  virgates  which  sutiices.  Of  Ansger's  other 
holdings,  Mochelesberie  and  Suetetone  are  clearly  Mucksbeare  and  Swetton 
in  the  parish  and  Hundred  of  Halberton,  and  Dueltone  must  be  in  North 
Tawton  Hundred,  to  account  for  the  one  ferling  which  Ansger  had  exempt  in 
that  Hundred.  The  inference  is  clear  that  Cadeledone  must  be  in  Shebbeare 
Hundred. 
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Broad  Clist^;  that  Walderidge  is  in  Wonford  Hundred,  and 
is  therefore  Oldridge  in  St.  Thomas'  Hayes;  that  Wasforde 
(805)  is  in  Witheridge  Hundred,  and  is  therefore  Washford 
Pyne ;  that  Witestan  (509)  is  in  Wonford  Hundred,  and  is 
therefore  Whitestone  near  Exeter;  and  that  Alreford  (553) 
must  be  in  Axminster  Hundred. 

2.  Here  it  is  that  we  obtain  further  assistance  from  the 
GeldroU,  translated  by  Mr.  Brooking  Rowa  This  does  not 
indeed  tell  us  who  were  the  holders  of  lands  in  each 
Hundred,  but  it  goes  a  long  way  towards  doing  so,  by  giving 
the  names  of  all  who  held  lands  discharged  from  Danegeld 
and  the  amount  of  their  assessment  and  the  names  of  all 
who  were  in  arrear  with  the  Danegeld.  From  the  amount 
of  their  discharged  assessment  and  the  amount  of  their 
assessment  in  arrear  together,  we  may  safely  conclude  what 
must  have  been  the  minimum  of  each  one's  holding  in  the 
Hundred  named. 

Thus  when  the  GeldroU  states  that  Earl  Hugo  had  two 
ferlings  discharged  in  South  Molton  Hundred,  and  that  his 
tenant  Bichard  was  in  arrear  on  one  hide  two  ferlings  in 
Budleigh  Hundred,  we  can  safely  assert  that  Earl  Hugo  must 
have  had  at  least  two  ferlings  of  assessed  value  in  South 
Molton  Hundred,  and  at  least  one  hide  two  ferlings  in  Bud- 
leigh Hundred.     He  may  have  had  very  much  more  in  each, 
and  more  in  other  Hundreds,  but  these  are  the  minimum 
amounts  he  must  have  held  in  the  two  Hundreds  named. 
Now  according   to   Domesday   Earl   Hugo   had   only  four 
holdings  altogether.   Two  of  these — the  two  Ansteys — clearly 
belong  to  South  Molton  Hundred.    Of  the  two  others  Staford 
was  assessed  at  one  hide,  and  Landesherg  at  two  ferlings. 
Both  these  must  therefore  lie  in  Budleigh  Hundred,  or  the 
one  hide  two  ferlings  in  that  Hundred  will  be  unaccounted 
for.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Staford  is   Stowford 
^  Colyton  Raleigh.     Landesherg,  which  appears  to  mean 
^e  high   table  land,   literally  the   land's   shrine   (hearg  = 
delnbrum,  fanum),  is  probably  the  high  land  of  Orcombe  in 
littleham  parish,  where  Clayhill  farm  now  stands,  or  else 
^heveral  farm  above  the  Ledge  hamlet  (Lydwic),  now  called 
"^^outh.*    Being  a  small  holding  of  only  200  acres  it  has 

^JUie  Geldroll  states  that  Alared  the  Breton  has  two  virgates  discharged 
^^  Danegeld  in  Clistone  Handred.  Alured's  holdings  include  :  Wifleurde 
J^^^ted  at  one  virgate,  Sprei  assessed  at  one  virgate,  Ferding  asseased  at  one 
^Jbg.  Then  follow  places  in  other  Hundreds.  If  Ferding  is  Farthing, 
*^jfleurde  and  Sprei  must  be  in  Clistone  Hundred  also. 

Mr.  Daridson,  in  Trans,  xiv.  149,  (quotes  from  Kemble's  Codex  Diploma^ 
^  the  bonndaries  of  the  distriet  within  which  King  £dgar  "  booked  "  half 
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been  absorbed  in  some  other  holding,  but  possibly  the  name 
may  still  linger  in  the  name  of  some  field. 

The  GeldroU  also  states  that  the  wife  of  Harvei  de  Helion 
had  two  virgates  two  ferlings  discharged  from  Danegeld  in 
Budleigh  Hundred.  It  mentions  no  other  discharge  land 
of  hers.  Now  according  to  Domesday  her  holdings  were 
three:  Essestone,  assessed  at  one  hide  and  two  ferlings ;  other 
lands  added  to  Essestone,  and  therefore  probably  lying  in  the 
same  Hundred  as  Essestone,  assessed  at  two  virgates  and  half 
a  ferling ;  and  Hacheurcte,  assessed  at  one  virgate.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  either  Essestone  must  be  in  Budleigh  Hundred, 
in  which  case  the  added  lands  probably  lie  there  also;  or  else 
both  the  added  lands  and  Hacheurcte  must  lie  in  Budleigh 
Hundred;  otherwise  the  assessed  quantity  will  be  short 
Of  the  two  alternatives  we  are  driven  to  accept  the  former, 
because  Hacheurde  seems  to  be  Hackworthy  in  Whitestone 
parish,  which  lies  in  Wonford  Hundred,  and  there  is  no 
Hackworthy  in  Budleigh  Hundred.  If  so,  Essestone  cannot 
be  Ashton  in  Exminster  Hundred,  nor  Ashton  nor  yet  East- 
town  in  North  Tawton  Hundred,  but  must  be  Exton  in 
Woodbury  in  Budleigh  Hundred  just  as  Essoic  is  Exwick, 
and  Upesse  and  Niresse  are  Upex  and  Netherex.  The 
added  lands  are  then  probably  Ebford. 

a  manse  of  land  at  the  place  called  Littleham  to  a  thane  of  his  called  Ordgir, 
who  in  turn  granted  it  to  Horton  Abbey.  This  was  not  a  grant  of  the 
whole  district,  as  Mr.  Davidson  supposes  (p.  1 50),  possibly  not  even  a  grant 
of  the  possession  of  any  land  which  Ordgar  was  not  already  possessed  of  as 
chief  villman  of  Littleham,  but  a  ** booking"  or  assurance  to  him  and  his 
heirs  in  future  of  the  right  of  acting  as  military  tenant  of  the  place.  Here- 
after the  villmen  could  no  longer  "go  with  their  land  to  what  lord  they 
pleased."  He  was  their  lord,  bound  to  render  military  duties  for  them,  whilst 
they  were  under  obligation  to  cultivate  his  land  for  him.  His  land  had 
become  lordship-land  or  demesne.  The  district  referred  to  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  present  parish  of  Littleham,  which  has  a  land  area  of  8104 
acres ;  but  it  included,  besides  Ordgar's  holding  of  the  Sele  and  Ham  of 
Littla  (which  is  described  in  Domesday  as  871  acres,  and  may  have  amounted 
to  1000  with  road-wastes,  linches,  and  merebalks),  other  places  snch  as 
LyiSwic  and  Landesherg,  and  also  a  large  tract  of  waste  of  the  Hundred. 
LyiSwic  appears  to  mean  the  Ledge  hamlet,  the  hamlet  on  the  Exe  ledge.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Otter  there  is  also  an  Otterton  ledge.  So  Lidford  is  the 
Ledgeford,  or  ford  at  the  ledge  of  the  river,  Ludgate  the  Ledge-  or  Qoaygate. 
As  the  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  i.  228,  mentions  a  HIithwic  far 
inland,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  11%  in  this  connection  means  a 
ship.  That  Lydwic  is  the  present  Exmoulh  is  clear,  because  "  the  point"  at 
Exmouth  is  called  in  the  boundaries  Lydwicnacs.  Ancient  Exmouth,  which 
lay  below  the  Beacon  hill,  stood  on  a  ledge  of  sand-covered  rock  only  slightly 
above  high  water.  Sacheveral  farm  stands  on  the  land  above  this  ledge. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  the  range  of  high  land  which  rises  gradually  from  Bud- 
leigh Salterton,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  West  Down  and  what  is 
now  called  the  high  land  of  Orcombe,  is  not  unlike  a  whale,  and  may  have 
won  for  it  from  the  Northmen  the  name  of  Ork  -I-  Kenn  —  the  whale  stone, 
since  corrupted  into  Orcombe.     The  Saxon  name,  I  take  it,  was  Landesheig. 
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According  to  the  Geldroll  Edwin  de  Buterlie  had  2  ferlings 
discharged  from  Danegeld  in  Hairidge  Hundred.  In  Domes- 
day he  appears  among  the  King's  thanes  as  holding  Buterlie, 
assessed  at  1  virgate.  Hence  we  conclude  that  Edwin's 
Buterleigh  was  Buterlie  in  Hairidge  Hundred  and  that  his 
exemption  from  Danegeld  extended  to  one  half  his  assessment 
Ulf,  another  of  the  King's  thanes,  had  two  ferlings  dis- 
charged in  South  Molton  Hundred.  In  Domesday  he  appears 
as  holding  Wadeham,  assessed  at  1  virgate.  Hence  we  gather 
that  Ult's  holding  was  Wadham  in  Knowstone. 

Again  Saulf,  according  to  the  Geldroll,  had  1  virgate 
discharged  in  Exminster  Hundred.  In  Domesday,  Saulf 
appears  as  the  holder  of  Donesford,  Manneheue,  and  Milc- 
hewis.  Donesford  is  probably  little  Dunsford  or  Sowton  in 
Dansford,  which  lies  in  Wonford  Hundred.  Manneheue  and 
Milchewis  each  assessed  at  1  virgate  must  therefore  lie  one 
or  both  in  Exminster  Hundred.  In  Bisdon's  list  they  appear 
as  Mamhead  and  Mowlish. 

Grodeva  is  stated  in  the  Geldroll  to  have  1  hide  discharged 
in  Heytor  Hundred.     In  Domesday  she  appears  as  holding 
Torre,  assessed  at  3  hides.     Hence  Godeva's  Torre  must  be 
one  of  the  Torres  in  Heytor  Hundred,  either  Tor  Bryan  or 
Tor  Mohun.     Since  Godeva's  Torre  was  assessed  at  3  hides 
and  valued  at  100s.,  whereas  William  the  Seneschal's  Torre 
was  assessed  at  2  hides  and  valued  at  60s.;  and  since  in 
Kisdon's  list  Tor  Bryan  with  Denbury  appears  as  a  contribu- 
tory to  the  extent  of  £1   17s.,   whereas  Tor  Mohun  only 
contributed  8a  8d.  to  the  Hundred,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
Godeva's  Torre  must  have  been  Tor  Bryan,  the  larger  and 
ttore  valuable  of  the  two.     Mr.  Worth  has  already  on  other 
grounds  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.^ 

Donne  again  had,  according  to  the  Geldroll,  1  hide  dis- 
<^harged  in  Crediton  Hundred.  In  Domesday  he  appears  as 
tolduig  Niwetone  assessed  at  three  hides.  Hence  Donne's 
Niwetone  is  shewn  to  be  in  Crediton  Hundred,  the  place  now 
called  Newton  St.  Gyres. 

Ansgot,  according  to  the  Geldroll,  has  2  ferlings  discharged 
^  Hartland  Hundred.  As  he  appears  in  Domesday  as  the 
uolder  of  Madone,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  Madone  is 
Meddon  in  Hartland  Hundred. 

Ansger  according  to  the  Geldroll  has  2  virgates  discharged 
^  Colyton  Hundred.  In  Domesday  he  appears  as  the  holder 
^f  Gatcumbe,  assessed  at  1  hide.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  his  Gatcumbe  is  Gatcombe  in  Colyton  Hundred. 

•  Trans,  xxv.  266. 
L  2 
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The  GeldroU  states  that  the  presbyters  of  Niwetone  have 
not  paid  geld  on  1  hide  in  Shebbeare  Hundred.  Domesday 
states  that  the  presbyters  of  Bodmin  hold  Niwetone,  which  is 
assessed  at  1  hide.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
presbyters'  Niwetone  was  Newton  St.  Petrock,  which  is  in 
Shebbeare  Hundred.  The  Hundred  KoU  3,  Ed.  I.  A.D.  1274, 
p.  78  gives  fuller  particulars :  ''The  manor  of  Shebbeare  is  a 
domain  of  the  King  pertaining  to  his  crown,  and  is  now  in 
the  King's  hand  by  escheat,  whence  he  has  also  the  possession 
(custodiam)  thereof.  The  manor  of  Niwetone,  aforetime 
belonged  to  the  manor  of  Shebbeare.  Now  the  prior  of 
Bodmin  holds  it  by  grant  of  King  Henry.  It  also  rendered 
suit  to  the  manor  of  Shebbear  month  by  month,  until  King 
Edward  by  charter  discharged  the  prior  and  his  men  there- 
from, and  the  same  prior  has  set  up  gallows  and  holds  assize 
of  bread  and  beer." 

Morinus  or  More  is  said  in  the  Geldroll  to  have  1  viigate 
discharged  in  Halberton  Hundred.  In  Domesday  he  appears 
as  the  holder  of  limor,  assessed  at  3  virgates,  which  may 
possibly  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  Lanor  as  Dimewoldesham 
is  for  Dunewoldesham.  This  Lanor  appears  to  be  the  place 
known  as  Lynor  More  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lannor  be- 
longing to  the  Clavils,  and  by  them  bestowed  on  the  abbot  of 
Dunkeswell,  after  whom  it  was  called  Lynor  Abbot.  In  like 
manner  the  scrub  or  squab  (boscus)  in  the  parish  of  Budleigh, 
which  in  the  year  1212  was  allotted  to  another  More  the 
King's  man,^  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Squab  More. 
Similarly  Brampford  Speke,  Brampford  Pyne,  Buckland 
Brewer,  and  many  other  places  retain  the  names  of  their 
owners. 

Another  Edwin,  according  to  the  Geldroll,  had  2  ferlings 
discharged  in  Clistone  Hundred.  In  Domesday  he  appears  as 
the  holder  of  Clist,  assessed  at  half  a  hide  or  2  virgates.  It 
follows  that  Edwin's  Clist  must  be  looked  for  in  Cliston 
Hundred,  and  neither  in  Wonford,  Budleigh,  nor  Hairidge 
Hundreds. 

So  too  Godeva  is  stated  to  have  had  1  hide  discharged  in 
Colridge  Hundred.  In  Domesday  she  appears  as  the  holder 
of  Dodbrook,  assessed  at  2  hides.  Hence  the  part  of  Kings- 
bridge,  called  Dodbrook,  is  seen  to  have  been  in  Colridge 
Hundred,  and  Godeva's  exemption  to  have  amounted  to  one 
half  her  assessment. 

The  Geldroll  states  further  that  Haimeric  had  1  hide, 
2  virgates,  2^  ferlings,  exempt  in  Wonford  Hundred,  and 

*  Sea  note  7,  p.  145. 
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2  ferlings  exempt  in  Tiverton  Hundred.  Haimeric's  holdings 
consisted  of  Pultimore,  assessed  at  3  hides,  1  virgate,  3 
ferlings,  Bouecombe,  assessed  at  ^  virgate,  Hille  and  Come, 
assessed  at  ^  ferling,  and  Bradelie,  assessed  at  1  virgate. 
Here,  since  Pultimore  is  obviously  Poltimore  in  the  Hundred 
of  Wonford  and  Bouecome  belongs  to  the  same  hundred, 
Bradelie,  either  with  or  without  Hille  and  Come,  is  left  to 
represent  the  2  ferlings  exempt  in  Tiverton  Hundred.  The 
inference  is  unmistakably  that  Haimeric's  Bradelie  (1132) 
must  be  one  of  the  Bradleighs  in  Tiverton. 

Nicolas,  the  crossbow-man,  had  discharged  land  in  Fre- 
mington,  Hairidge,  Teignbridge,  Wonford,  and  Colyton 
Hundreds ;  in  Colyton  Hundred  1  virgate  only.  All  of  his 
holdings  except  Lege  are  required  to  account  for  his  dis- 
charged lands  in  the  four  first-named  Hundreds.  Lege, 
assessed  at  1  virgate,  and  formerly  held  by  Summerlet,  is 
left  to  account  for  the  virgate  in  Colyton  Hundred.  Nicolas* 
Lege  was  a  very  small  holding  of  seventy-five  acres.  Can 
it  possibly  be  the  Ley  now  known  as  Bramley  in  Farway 
Parish?  This  is  in  Colyton  Hundred,  and  Polwhele  men- 
tions Bramley  as  a  small  freehold  held  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  parish. 

3.  Bisdon,  in   his  Survey  of  Devon,  gives  a  list  of  the 

Hundreds  as  they  existed  in  Edward  lll.'s  time,  and  the 

places  contributory  to  each  Hundred.     So  far  as  I  have  been 

able  to  judge  little  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  them 

Bince  the  eleventh  century.     In  other  counties,  the  county  of 

Berkshire  for  instance,  changes  have  been  very  great     Not 

only  have  the  twenty-two  hundreds  of  Domesday  in  that 

county  been  reduced  by  the  grouping  of  Hundreds,  but  fresh 

Hundreds  have  been  created,  carved  out  of  several  others. 

lii  Devon  the  principal  changes  seem  to  be  that  the  Hundred 

?^Budleigh  has  been  divided  into  two,  those  of  East  and 

•^cst  Budleigh ;  that  the  Hundreds  of  Braunton  and  Sherwell 

^  How  distinct,   whereas  in  Domesday  they  were  treated 

?^  ^He ;  that  Winkleigh,  Lovetot,  Uffculm,  have  ceased  to 

^  Separate   Hundreds,  just  as   Molland  or  North  Molton 

*°^    Halford  or  Southing  had  ceased  to  be  before  Domes- 

^1  \    and    that  possibly  one    or  two    contributories    may 

*^ye  been  shifted  from  one  Hundred  to  another,  but  on  this 

Pj^^t  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied.     Thus  among  the  Earl  of 

Moritain's   holdings   Colebrook — apparently  the   Colebrook 

^^^  in  Crediton  Hundred  (not  Colebrook  in  CoUumpton),  is 

^^utioned  after  places  in  West  Budleigh  and  before  places  in 

^t  Budleigh.     This  looks  as  though  it  might  have  once 
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belonged  to  Budleigh  Hundred,  but  it  may  only  be  another 
instance  of  irregular  enumeration,  or  Holbrook  in  Budleigh 
Hundred  may  be  intended. 

Gidasham  again  must  have  been  in  Budleigh  Hundred  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  1  hide  discharged  from  Danegeld,  which 
the  Geldroll  says  Goscelm  held  in  Budleigh  Hundred.  The 
Hundred  Roll  of  3  Ed.  L,  a.d.  1374,  also  mentions  Gidas- 
ham as  a  contributory  to  Budleigh  Hundred.  Neverthe- 
less in  Eisdon's  list  Gittasham  appears  as  a  contributory 
to  Colyton  Hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bisdon's  list 
Eaplingshay,  which  is  a  part  of  Gittesham  parish,  is  entered 
as  a  contributory  to  East  Budleigh  Hundred  to  the  extent  of 
8s.,  whereas  the  contribution  of  Gittasham  to  Colyton  Hundred 
appears  there  only  as  4s.  It  may  therefore  turn  out  that 
there  has  been  no  real  change,  but  only  an  interchange 
of  names  between  the  greater  and  the  less. 

One  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  and  it  is  a  rule  which, 
when  once  stated,  will,  I  believe,  commend  itself  to  all,  viz., 
that  no  identification  of  the  Domesday  place-names  can  be 
considered  satisfactory,  which  does  not  account  for  each  and 
all  of  the  contributories  to  the  Hundred,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  by  tradition.  Let  me  illustrate  by  examples. 
Risdon  gives  as  contributories  to  the  Hundred  of  Colyton, 
Colyton,  Whiteford,  Colyford,  Wombriford,  Widworthy, 
Northleigh,  Gittisbam,  Farway,  Farwood,  Southley,  Seaton, 
Beer,  Branscombe,  Salcombe.  Most  of  these  are  easily 
identified  with  places  named  in  Domesday.  But  there  is 
one  exception.  How  does  Wombriford  appear  in  Domesday  ? 
Can  it  be  Walter  de  Clavil's  Branford  ?  If  not,  where  was 
it  in  Domesday  ? 

Again  Risdon  gives  as  the  contributories  to  the  Hundred 
of  HalbertoD,  Halberton,  Monksbere,  Willand,  Morston, 
Sampford  Peverel,  Botesleigh,  Ashford,  Lynor  Abbots, 
Witneigh,  Selake,  Manley,  Ash  Thomas,  South  Appledore. 
All  of  these,  except  Botesleigh  and  Morston  are  easily 
identified  with  places  named  in  Domesday.  But  in  what 
form  do  Botesleigh  and  Morston  appear  there?  Can  it  be 
that  Morston  is  only  another  name,  More's  Town  for  Lynor 
More,  and  Botesleigh  one  of  the  numerous  Leighs  ? 

Again  Botham  or  Botten  appears  in  Risdon's  list  among 
the  contributories  to  the  Hundred  of  Tiverton.  On  the  map 
it  lies  in  Halberton  parish.  But  under  what  form  did  it 
appear  in  Domesday  ?  Cadewile,  or  Kid  well,  is  found  there, 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  it.     Can  it  be  that  Kidwell 
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was  the  name  of  the  lord's  Sele,  and  that  Boteham  is  the  name 
of  the  vill  or  ham  which  in  later  times  eclipsed  the  Sele  ? 

4  Two  further  aids  towards  ident^ying  Domesday 
holdings  are  area  and  valua  With  regard  to  area  it  is 
comparatively  rare  that  a  Domesday  holding  overlaps  into 
two  parishes.  We  have  such  instances  in  Colyton,  Dodbrook, 
Toritone,  and  Peignton.  Ordinarily  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
Domesday  holdings  are  combined  into  one  parish,  and  in 
some  parishes  more,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
must  have  been  waste  of  the  Hundred  in  Domesday  times. 
As  the  system  of  courts-baron  and  courts-leet  allowed  no 
variation  in  the  boundaries  of  the  holdings  or  manors  them- 
selves, area  is  of  some  importance  in  identifying  places.  When 
for  instance  we  learn  from  Domesday  that  the  Glist  which 
the  Canons  of  St.  Mary  of  Bouen,  held  under  Baldwin  the 
Sheriff  contained  972  acres,  and  find  that  the  present  parish 
of  Clist  St.  Mary  contains  only  582  acres,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  Canons'  Clist  is  too  large  to  be  Glist  St. 
Mary.  And  if  we  identify  Othelin's  Clist  with  Clist 
Hidon,  and  Anuke  with  Anke,  both  of  which  are  in  Clist 
Hidon  parish  and  find  that  the  acreage  of  the  two  together  is 
1,687  acres  (944  +  743),  whereas  the  parish  of  Clist  Hidon 
only  contains  1,725  acres,  we  can  safely  say  that  the 
Domesday  Heier'Se  cannot  be  Yard  in  Clist  Hidon.  It  is 
probably  Hayworthy  in  Tedburn  St.  Mary,  which  is  a 
contributory  to  Wonford  Hundred.^  A  strong  presumption 
often  arises  that  a  Domesday  holding  is  in  one  parish  and 
not  in  another,  because  the  area  of  the  one  is  already 
accounted  for  and  not  that  of  the  other. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  value.  It  is  quite  possible 
by  comparing  the  value  of  Domesday  holdings,  the  identity 
of  which  is  ascertained,  with  the  present  value  of  the  places 
which  represent  them,  tx)  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  two.  Of  course  for  this  purpose 
their  actual  value  as  stated  in  Domesday  must  be  taken,  not 
their  assessment  value  for  purposes  of  Danegeld.  I  have 
gone  through  the  values  of  each  of  the  Domesday  holdings 
and  I  have  compared  them  with  the  present  average  value 
per  acre  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated,  which  I 
have  obtained  from  Dr.  Pearson's  list  in  vol.  xxii  146,  by 
dividing  the  assessed  value  of  each  parish  by  its  acreage,  with 

'  This  inference  is  confirmed  (1)  by  the  pronunciation.  As  Sprei  and 
Spreitone  were  pronounced  Spray  and  Sprayton,  so  Heierde  was  pronounced 
Hay werthe ;  (2)  by  As  being  mentioned  next  to  other  holdings  in  Wonford 
Hundred,  such  as  Burne,  which  is  probably  Colhay  in  Tedburne ;  (3)  by 
its  being  held  in  King  Edward's  time  by  the  same  Chiping  who  held  Burne. 
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this  result,  that  I  find  that  holdings  valued  in  Domesday  at 
Ss.  per  100  acres  are  now  represented  by  £1  an  acre,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  or  decrease  for  those  valued  at  more 
or  less.    The  lowest  value  in  Domesday  is  Brocheland  (963) 
the   408    acres    of    which    are    valued    at   Is.  equivalent 
to  Is.  per  acre  of  present  assessment;  then  Chichelesberie 
(649)     the     210     acres     of    which     are     valued    at     Is. 
equivalent     to    2s.    an    acre    present    assessment;     then 
Colrige    (643)    the    230    acres    of   which    are    valued    at 
Is.  3d.  equivalent  to  2s.  an  acre ;  then  Burietescome  (161) 
the  247  acres  of  which  are  valued  at  2s.,  equivalent  to  3s.  4d. 
an  acre;  then  Sadehide  (897)  the  210  acres  of  which  are 
are  valued  at  2s.  6d.  equivalent  to  5s.  an  acre.     One  of  the 
highest  values  in  Domesday  is  Bradnese,  the  2,283  acres  of 
which  are  valued  at  280s.,  equivalent  to  49s.  an  acre  present 
assessment ;  Chentone,  the  2,400  acres  of  which  are  valued 
at    600s,    equivalent  to   £5   an  acre   present   assessment; 
Culitone,  the   1,846   acres  of  which  are  valued  at  2308., 
equivalent  to  49s.  an  acre,  present  assessment;  Clis  (219) 
the  532  acres  of  which  are  valued  at  £4,  equivalent  to  £3  an 
acre,  present   assessment.     The   majority  of  holdings   are 
valued  at  a  fraction  over  or  under  5s.  per  100  acres.    Thus 
the  210  acres  of  Ghetelescote  (829)  are  valued  at  10s.,  the 
710  of  Chetelescome  (545)  at  40s.,  the  309  of  Cheveletone 
(623)  at  15s.,  the  100  of  Chiderleia  (295)  at  5s.,  the  527  of 
Chiwarthiwis  at  308.,  the  336  of  Cicecote  at  15s.,  the  211  of 
Cilletone  at  lOs.,  the  336  of  Gonhard's  Come  (813)  at  15s., 
the  204  of  Alnod's  Come  (853)  at  10s.,  and  so  on,  not  to 
multiply    examples   indefinitely.     The    present    assessment 
of  Huish  in   Shebbeare    Hundred   is   £1   per    acre   on  an 
average.     In  Domesday  Odo's  Huish  is  described  as  an  area 
of  792  acres  and  its  value  as  40s.     This  gives  a  trifle  under 
5s.  per  100  acres.     A  small  holding  at  Brushford  of  300 
acres  held  by  Godbold  is  described  as  worth  20s.     This  gives 
6s.  8d.  per  100  acres  and  represents  a  present  assessment  of 
26s.  8d.  per  acre.     It  must  therefore  have  been  a  good  farm, 
since  the  present  average  value  of  Brushford  does  not  exceed 
20s.  3d.  an  acre. 

When,  therefore,  the  Canons  of  Eouen's  Clist,  which 
contained  972  acres,  is  stated  to  be  worth  only  40s.,  or 
4s.  6d.  per  100  acres,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  land  below 
the  average,  land  which  would  now  be  assessed  at  about  178. 
an  acre ;  and  when  Godbold's  Hela,  a  holding  of  503  acres 
is  stated  to  be  worth  only  10s.,  or  2s.  per  hundred  acres,  we 
see  at  once  that  we  are  dealing  with  very  poor  land,  such  as 
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might  now  be  assessed  at  8s.  an  acre.  There  are  many  Heles 
scattered  all  over  the  county — one  in  Bradninch,  where  the 
present  average  assessment  is  51s.  an  acre ;  another  in  High 
Bickington,  where  the  average  assessment  is  33s.  9d.  an  acre; 
another  in  King's  Nympton,  where  the  average  assessment  is 
16s.  6d. ;  another  in  Meath,  where  the  average  assessment  is 
13s.  9d. ;  another  in  Buckland  Brewer,  where  it  is  12s.  6d. ; 
and  yet  another  in  Woolfardisworthy,  where  it  is  10s.  8d. 
To  judge  by  value,  Godbold*s  Hela  must  be  the  last  of  these, 
rather  than  the  first. 

5.  These  various  aids  are  chiefly  useful  when  historical 
records  fail.  The  latter,  however,  such  as  the  Inquisitiones 
post  mortem,  the  Hundred  RoUs,  monastic  records,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  one  manor  to  another  as  fee  farm  rents, 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the 
Ogwells  (935  and  937)  the  holdings  of  Ralph  de  Pomeroy, 
which  Mr.  Worth  appears  to  think  too  large  to  be  included 
in  East  Ogwell,  the  Hundred  Roll  of  3  Ed.  I.,  appears  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  For  in  it  appear  two  distinct  entries  of 
two  East  Ogwells,  both  of  which  were  held  of  the  heirs  of 
Henry  de  Pomeray.  One  was  held  by  Thomas  Peytevin  of 
Henry  Wyger,  who  held  it  of  the  heirs  of  Henry  de  la 
Pomeroy,  and  it  was  one  fee.  Half  of  the  other  was  held  by 
John  de  Bovyle  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Petevin,  who  held  it  of 
the  heirs  of  Henry  de  la  Pomeray,  and  it  was  i  fee.  If  both 
were  held  of  the  heirs  of  Henry  de  la  Pomeray,  is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  they  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Ralph  in 
Domesday  times  ?  The  parish  of  East  Ogwell  has  an  area  of 
1249  acres.  In  that,  there  is  ample  room  for  2  holdings,  one 
of  413,  the  other  of  317  acres. 

Another  instance  of  a  record  of  historical  continuity  is 
afforded  by  the  abbey  of  Bucfast's  Limet.  That  Limet  lay  in 
North  Tawton  Hundred,  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  in  Domesday,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  Down 
St.  Mary ;  and  as  its  name  implies,  it  was  doubtless  a  Nimet 
or  Intake  from  the  wild  track  of  woody  down  known  as 
Donewold,  which  stretched  across  the  country  from  South 
Tawton  to  Morchard  Bishop,  separating  the  Deanery  of 
Okehampton,  and  the  Archdeacony  of  Barnstaple,  from  the 
Deanery  of  Dunsford,  and  the  Archdeacony  of  Exeter.  The 
ham  in  this  district  was  Down  St.  Mary.  The  Hundred  Roll 
of  3  Ed.  I.,  however,  does  not  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  for 
we  there  read:  "The  abbot  of  Bucfastre  holds  a  certain 
manor  called  Sele  Monachorum  in  perpetual  alms,  by  gift 
of  king  Canute.''    Here  is  the  record  of  the  origin  of  the 
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Nimet  or  Intake  in  Donewold,  which  then  and  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Sele  Monachorum. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  same  district  in  connection 
with  William  de  Faleise's  holdings  of  Bradeford  and  Dime- 
woldesham,  the  latter  being  probably  a  scribe's  error  for 
Donewoldesham.  In  king  Edward's  time,  as  we  learn  from 
Domesday,  Brungar  held  the  former,  Algar  held  the  latter, 
and  Algar's  holding  appears  to  have  been  locally  called  after 
him,  Algar's  Park.  The  same  lands  at  Bradford  and  Done- 
woldesham appear  in  the  valuation  of  pope  Nicholas  in  the 
13th  century  as  the  property  of  the  prioress  and  convent  of 
Polsloe  (Oliver,  p.  466),  and  they  continued  to  be  the 
property  of  the  convent  until  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  In 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  are  no  longer 
described  as  lands  at  Bradford  and  Donewoldesham,  but  as 
Bradford  and  Mynchyngton,  (Oliver,  168).  We  see,  therefore 
that  the  particular  part  of  the  Woodydown  ham,  (i.e.,  of  Down 
St.  Mary)  which  the  convent  held,  was  then  commonly  called 
Minikin  town,  or  the  nuns'  township.  As  it  was  the  same 
place  which  Algar  held  in  king  Edward's  time,  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  now  called  Aller  Park,  and 
that  in  Bradford  and  Aller  Park,  both  in  the  psuish  of  Down 
St.  Mary,  we  have  the  Bradford  and  Minikin  town  of  Henry 
VII  I. 'a  survey,  the  Bradford  and  Donewoldesham  of  Pope 
Nicholas'  valuation,  and  the  Bradford  and  Dimewoldesham 
held  by  William  de  Faleise  in  the  time  of  Domesday. 

Let  me  quote  yet  another  instance.  The  Earl  of  Moritain 
appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  Donicestone  assessed  at  3 
virgates  2  J  ferlings,  and  Alwinestone  assessed  at  3  virgates. 
Doninc  held  the  former  in  King  Edward's  time,  Alwin  the 
latter.  In  both  cases  the  townships  appear  to  have  been 
called  after  the  thanes  who  held  them.  Alwinestone  is 
described  as  being  land  for  5  ploughs,  with  6  acres  of  meadow, 
30  of  pasture,  and  8  of  wood.  It  had  therefore  an  extent  of 
544  acrea  It  had  also  a  mill — which  shows  that  some  part 
of  it  must  have  adjoined  a  stream — and  was  attached  to 
Donicestone ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  cultivated  by  4 
freemen-of-the-viU  besides  2  serfs  and  2  husbandmen,  and  to 
have  been  worth  15s.  There  is  in  Domesday  little  to  show 
where  these  two  holdings  lay.  They  are  preceded  by  Totes- 
come,  which  is  Dodescombleigh  in  Ex  minster  Hundred,  and 
they  are  followed  by  Clist,  which  may  either  be  one  of  the 
Clists  in  Clistone  Hundred  or  Clist  Fomison  in  Wonford 
Hundred.  The  presumption  is  therefore  that  they  belong  to 
one  of  these  Hundreds.    Alwinestone  was  granted  by  Xing 
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John  when  he  was  Earl  of  Moritain,  i.e.,  between  1189  and 
1199,  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Leigh,  and  the  grant  speaks 
of  it  as  20s.  worth  of  rents  paid  by  4  tenants,  18s.  8d.  being 
the  rents  of  land,  and  Is.  4d.  arising  from  the  waste  of  the 
vilL  The  number  of  tenants  is  the  same  as  the  villmen  of 
Domesday,  the  value  nearly  the  same,  and  the  mention  of  the 
waste  shows  that  the  Earl  of  Moritain  had  then  acquired  a 
right  to  the  waste,  and  that  it  was  a  distinct  source  of  revenue. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Allingestone  (Oliver,  228)  and 
also  Allingedona  (Ibid,  229.)  Inasmuch  as  Alwinestone  was 
dependent  upon  Donicestone,  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the 
latter  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  grant,  and  here  incidentally 
we  obtain  information  as  to  its  locality.  For  in  releasing  to 
Henry,  prior  of  Leigh,  all  right  to  the  land  of  Allingestone, 
Roger  de  Allingestone  describes  it  as  being  within  his  manor 
of  South  Tawton.  From  this  statement  we  gather  (1)  that 
Boger  de  AUingestone's  manor,  to  which  Allingestone  was 
appurtenant,  was  in  South  Tawton,  i.e,,  in  Wonford  Hundred; 
(2)  that  it  must  have  been  the  same  manor  which  in  the 
survey  is  called  Donicestone;  and  (3)  that  it  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  King's  manor  of  South  Tawton.  There  is  an 
Alwinestone  in  South  Tawton  parish,  which  is  now  generally 
abbreviated  into  Allison.  Donicestone,  to  which  it  was 
appendant,  is  probably  the  manor  which  is  now  called  South 
Zeal  or  the  south  courthouse.  For  the  King's  manor,  together 
with  Ash,  Donicestone,  Alwinestone,  and  Mardon,  make  up 
9166  acres,  which  nearly  exhaust  the  10879  acres  of  the 
present  parish. 

This  identification  of  Alwinestone  as  being  Allison  in 
South  Tawton  in  Wonford  Hundred  suggests  a  further  identi- 
fication. Alwinestone  is  followed  in  Domesday  by  Chst  and 
then  by  Tomeberie,  which  we  have  seen  is  probably  Thorn- 
bury  in  Cheriton  Bishop,  also  in  Wonford  Hundred.  The 
Clist  that  lies  between  them  ought  therefore  to  be  looked  for 
in  Wonford  Hundred.  Is  it  not  Clist  Fomison,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Sowton  ? 

There  is  one  group  of  4  holdings  held  by  the  Canons  of  St. 
Mary  of  Rouen  under  Baldwin  the  Sheriff,  on  which  light 
may  be  thrown  by  means  of  the  principles  here  laid  down. 
These  are :  Clist,  a  holding  of  972  acres,  assessed  at  1  hide  and 
J  virgate,  and  valued  at  40s. ;  Pontimore,  a  holding  of  286 
acres,  assessed  at  ^  hide,  and  valued  at  10s. ;  Polesleuge,  a 
holding  of  202  acres,  assessed  at  J  virgate,  and  valued  at  lOs.; 
and  CUst,  a  holding  of  313  acres,  assessed  at  2^  virgates,  and 
valued  at  15s.     These  4  holdings  are  preceded  by  Esforde, 
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Cliste,  Merode,  and  Smidelie,  which  appear  to  be  in  Clistone 
Hundred,  and  are  followed  by  Fierseham  and  Winple,  of 
which  the  former  may  be  in  Wonford,  the  latter  is  in 
Clistone  Hundred.  We  shall  therefore  at  first  sight  be 
disposed  to  look  for  all  of  them  in  Clistone  Hundred. 
Nevertheless  as  Pontimore  and  Polesleuge  appear  to  belong 
unmistakably  to  Wonford  Hundred,  it  would  seem  as 
though,  having  begun  the  Canons'  holdings  with  a  holding  in 
Clistone  Hundred,  the  transcriber  had  passed  from  Clistone 
to  Wonford  Hundred  to  give  their  other  holdings,  and  then 
continued  to  give  holdings  in  Wonford  Hundred,  only  stop- 
ping to  insert  the  omitted  Winple.  So  far  as  values  go,  there 
is  little  to  help  us.  The  value  of  the  larger  Clist  represents 
17s.  an  acre  in  modem  values,  that  of  Pontimore  about  16s. 
an  acre,  that  of  Polesleuge  20s.  an  acre,  and  that  of  the 
smaller  Clist  20s.  an  acre.  The  present  values  of  the  well- 
known  Clists  are  of  Clist  Fomison  or  Sowton,  SOs. ;  of  Clist 
St.  George,  48s. ;  of  Honiton  Clist,  44s.  6d. ;  of  St.  Mary's 
Clist,  44s. ;  of  Broad  Clist,  40s.,  some  parts  having  a  high, 
others  a  low  value ;  of  Clist  Hidon  and  of  Faringdon,  in 
which  Clist  Satchville  lies,  each  34s. ;  of  Clist  St.  Lawrence, 
32s. ;  and  of  Poltiraore,  378.  Owing  to  the  urban  extension 
over  Heavitree  its  present  value  is  of  no  use  for  comparing 
Polesloe  past  and  present.  Pontimore  appears  to  have  been 
the  Celtic  name  for  the  district  which  the  Saxons  called 
Clist  Mois,  Mois  being  a  word  connected  with  our  present 
word  moisti  and  meaning  a  moss  or  swamp.  Clist  Mois  was 
the  name  once  given  to  the  swampy  land  which  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  Clist,  including  the  3  holdings  as  they  appear  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls,  of  Cutton  in  Poltimore  parish,  of  Polti- 
more,  and  of  West  Clist  in  Broad  Clist  parish.  The  Celtic 
name  alone  appears  to  have  been  retained  by  the  larger 
holding  Poltimore ;  but  old  writers  tell  us  it  was  also  called 
Clist  Mois.  The  Saxon  name  Clist  Mois  appears  to  have 
clung  to  the  smaller  holding  of  West  Clist.  Cutton  seems  to 
have  also  at  first  kept  the  Celtic  name,  Pontimore,  or  Polti- 
more; but  afterwards  to  have  been  called  distinctively  Coteton 
in  Pontimore.  Of  these  three  places  the  Hundred  Bolls  of 
3  Edward  I.  a.d.  1274,  say,  p.  85:  "Eichard  de  Poltimor 
holds  the  vill  of  Poltimor  by  homage  and  service  of  the  heirs 
of  William  de  Toritone,  his  heirs  of  the  Countess  of  Devon 
and  the  Countess  of  the  King,  and  it  is  \  fee ; "  p.  86 : 
"  Robert  of  Littlebury  holds  Heechen  and  Clystmois,  and  it 
is  a  prebend  in  the  castle  of  Exeter  of  Hugh  de  Courtney, 
and  it  is  no  fee.     Henry  de  Esse  holds  Coteton  of  Hugh  de 
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Courtney  for  prayers  for  Hugh  and  the  King,  and  it  is 
not  a  fee." 

Following  Polwhele  and  other  earlier  writers,  Mr.  Worth 
has  suggested  that  both  the  Clists  held  by  the  Canons  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bouen  are  in  St.  Mary's  Clist,  and  he  also  places 
Pontimore  in  Farway,  which  lies  in  Colyton  Hundred. 
Against  these  identifications  these  are  the  strongest  possible 
reasons.  (1)  Had  St.  Mary's  Clist  been  called  after  the 
Canons,  it  should  have  borne  the  name  of  Clist  Canon,  not 
Clist  St.  Mary,  just  as  the  Canons'  Stoke  is  called  Stoke 
Canon,  the  Canons'  Teign  Teign  Canon,  and  Wichin's  Clist 
is  called  Clistwick.  The  epithet  St.  Mary  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  canons,  but  with  the  dedication  of  the  Church.  So 
Clistwick  is  called  Clist  St.  George  from  the  dedication  of 
the  Church,  Bishop's  Clist  Clist  St.  Gabriel,  and  Clist  Fomison 
Clist  St.  Michael,  from  the  dedication  of  their  respective 
Churches.  (2)  A  second  reason  why  neither  of  the  Canons' 
Clists  can  be  Clist  St.  Mary  is  that  Clist  St.  Mary  is  a  Rectory, 
whereas  the  Canons'  Clists,  being  held  by  them  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  parochial  system  would  have  been 
vicarages  or  perpetual  curacies  with  the  rectorial  tithes 
appropriated  to  the  Canons.  With  two  exceptions  all  the  Clist 
pcurishes  are  rectories.  Only  Broad  Clist  is  a  Vicarage ;  only 
Honiton  Clist  is  a  perpetual  curacy.  (3)  A  third  objection 
to  identifying  either  of  the  Canons'  Clists  with  Clist  St. 
Mary  is  their  value.  Clist  St.  Mary  averages  44s.  an  acre ; 
the  equivalent  of  the  Domesday  value  of  these  two  Clists  is 
17s.  and  20s.  respectively.  (4)  A  fourth  objection  is  that 
the  Canons'  Clists  appear  to  be  situated,  one  in  Clistone,  the 
other  in  Wonford  Hundred,  whereas  Clist  St.  Mary  is  in 
East  Budleigh  Hundred,  to  which  it  contributes  6s.  And 
then  (5),  finally,  Clist  St.  Mary  is  a  very  small  parish, 
containing  only  582  acres,  whereas  of  these  two  Clists  one 
contains  972,  the  other,  313  acres,  and  the  two  together, 
1285  acres,  or  more  than  double. 

The  last  argument  efifectually  shews  that  the  Canons'  larger 
Clist  cannot  be  Clist  St.  Mary.  The  appended  note  to  the 
Canons'  smaller  Clist  contains  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
Clist  St  Mary.  The  note  runs :  "  From  this  holding  [of 
Cliste]  one  ferling  has  been  taken  away  which  belonged  to 
it  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  it  has  been  added  to  Pontimore, 
Odo's  holding."  The  Odo  here  referred  to  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Bouen.  For  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  prior  to  "  the 
founding  of  the  Church  in  the  estate  of  prelacy"^  in  the 

'  See  Statute  of  ProTison,  note  7,  p.  137. 
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12th  century,  all  Church  property  was  deemed  to  be  vested 
in  the  bishop  and  canons  jointly,  or  in  the  case  of  peculiars, 
in  the  archpresbyter  and  canons  jointly,  and  was,  there- 
fore, sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  bishop's,  at  other  times 
as  the  canons'.  Thus  all  the  estates  subsequently  divided 
between  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Exeter  are  in  the 
Exchequer  Domesday  described  as  the  bishop's  land,  but 
in  the  Exeter  Domesday  as  land  of  St  Peter's  Church. 
Here  the  estates  held  under  Baldwin  by  the  archbishop 
and  canons  of  St.  Mary  of  Eouen,  are  described  as 
held  by  the  canons.  Odo's  holding  of  PontimDre  was 
therefore  the  same  holding  which  had  just  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Canons'  Pontimore,  and  there  seems  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  looking  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Hundred  to  which  Polesleuge  or  Polsloe  belongs,  viz.,  the 
Hundred  of  Wonford,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Hundred 
than  in  Poltimore,  where  the  holding  of  Coteton  or  Cutton 
lies  awaiting  identification.  Cutton,  in  the  13th  century, 
formed  the  endowment  of  a  prebend  in  the  castle  of  Exeter, 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Courtney.  Hugh  de  Courtney  succeeded 
by  heirship  to  most  of  the  estates  of  Baldwin  de  Brionne, 
called  in  Domesday,  Baldwin  the  Sheriff.  His  predecessor 
in  title  probably  came  into  possession  of  the  Canons'  lands 
by  escheat,  at  the  time  Normandy  separated  from  England. 
Thus  the  historical  continuity  between  Cutton  in  Poltimore 
and  Pontimore  seems  complete.  What  is  more,  the  present 
acreage  of  Cutton  is  returned  as  290  acres  1  rood  6  poles. 
The  Domesday  acreage  of  Pontimore  was,  we  have  seen, 
286  acres;  and  since  a  considerable  part  of  that  acreage  must, 
in  Domesday  times,  have  been  swamp,  its  smaller  value,  163. 
per  acre,  is  accounted  for,  compared  with  the  37s.  an  acre 
which  the  parish  of  Poltimore  now  averages. 

If  we  have  thus  identified  Pontimore  with  Cutton  in 
Poltimore  parish  in  the  Hundred  of  Wonford,  and  Polesleuge 
with  Polsloe  in  Heavitree  parish  in  the  same  Hundred, 
which  was  afterwards  given  as  the  site  for  Polsloe  priory, 
we  shall  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Cliste  which  follows  (a 
portion  of  which  had  been  detached  and  added  to  Pontimore) 
in  some  locality  closely  adjoining,  and  also  in  the  Hundred 
of  Wonford.  Such  a  place  seems  forthcoming  in  Clist  Mois 
which  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  3  Ed.  I.  speak  of  as  being  in 
Wonford  Hundred,  as  not  being  a  lay-fee  and  as  constitut- 
ing, together  with  Hechen  or  Hay  en,*  the  endowment   of 

*  The  Hundred  Rolls  speak  of  Hechen  and  Clist  Mois  in  Wonford  Hundred 
heing  the  endowment  of  the  prebend.     Polwhele  and  Dr.  Oliver  say  that 
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another  prebend  in  the  castle  of  Exeter.  This  prebend  had 
the  same  founder  as  the  prebend  of  Cutton,  viz.  Hugh  de 
Courtney,  the  heir  to  the  estates  of  Baldwin  the  sheriflF.  We 
have  therefore  here  another  instance  of  historical  continuity. 

What  was  called  Glist  Mois  in  the  Hundred  Eolls  appears 
to  be  the  estate  which  is  now  called  West  Clist.  West  Clist 
although  in  Broad  Clist  parish,  is  nevertheless  situated  in 
Wonford  Hundred,  and  lies  west  of  the  river.  If,  moreover, 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Broad  Clist  are  looked  at, 
there  will  be  seen  to  be  a  narrow  promontory  jutting  out 
"westwards  to  the  south  of  Pojitimore  parish,  which  strongly 
suggests  the  ferling  detached  from  Clist  and  added  to  Fonti- 
mora  After  all  the  identity  of  Clist  Mois  and  West  Clist  is 
not  debateable ;  for  Mr.  Wasey  Sterry  informs  me  that  in  an 
instrument  which  has  lately  passed  through  his  hands  referring 
to  this  property,  dated  1858,  it  is  described  as  "West  Clist 
alias  Clist  Moyis,  alias  West  Clift  alias  Clift  Moyis." 

We  have  thus  accounted  for  three  of  the  Canons'  holdings; 
two  of  them  converted  into  the  endowments  of  prebends, 
one  into  the  endowment  of  Folsloe  priory  by  the  successor  in 
title  of  the  Domesday  overlord.  The  more  diflScult  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Canons'  greater  Clist  I  would  postpone 
to  a  future  occasion,  because  it  will  involve  a  consideration  of 
all  the  Devonshire  Clists. 

Clistone  Hayes  was  the  endowment  of  a  prebend.  If  so,  Clistone  H^es  and 
Hechen  seem  to  be  the  same  place.  The  holding  of  Hackworthy  in  Tedbnrn 
is  similarly  quoted  in  Risdon  s  list  as  Hayworthy.  Hecchen  or  hayen  is  the 
old  plural  common  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  there  written  **  haine,'*  but 
in  this  county  usually  *'  hayes  "  or  huish. 


FURSE  OF  MORESHEAD. 

A  FAMILY  BECORD  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT   H.    J.    OARPBNTBR,   M.A.,    LL.1C 
(Bead  at  Boath  Molton,  Aagost,  18M.) 


The  following  paper  is  an  account  with  extracts  of  a  manu- 
script which  recently  came  to  light  in  turning  over  a  mass  of 
old  documents  at  a  country  house  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  which  seems  worthy  of  some  attention,  both  as  illus- 
trating the  way  in  which  a  small  yeoman  family  rose  to  the 
position  of  considerable  landowners,  and  as  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  social  life  of  our  forefathers  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  manuscript  in  question  is  a  folio  volume  of  about  140 
pages,  many  of  which  are  blank  or  only  partially  filled  up. 
The  writing  is  generally  small  and  very  regular,  and  the 
author  must  have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
over  his  work — which  he  trusted  would  be  continued  by  his 
descendants.  The  book  is  in  fairly  good  preservation,  with 
the  exception  that  the  leaves  are  loose,  and  that  a  few  at  the 
beginning  containing  the  index  (for  the  author  added  to  his 
work  a  carefully  compiled  index)  are  frayed  and  tattered 
from  damp. 

The  subject  matter  is  the  history  of  a  family  called  Furse, 
written  by  one  Robert  Furse,  of  Dene  Prior,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  in  the  year  1593. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  merely  a  family  history,  it  is 
a  book  of  good  instruction  and  advice  for  those  who  shall 
come  after,  "his  sequele,"  as  the  writer  designates  his 
descendants. 

The  scheme  and  style  of  this  work  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  extracts,  which  I  will  proceed  to  give.  It  commences  as 
follows : 
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Eobert  Farse  to  hys  heres  wysshethe  to  them  and  to  there 
sequele  that  they  may  leve  yn  all  thynges  dewtyfullye 
accordynge  to  there  yocasyon.  And  God  blesse  them  sdl,  and 
grante  them  longe  lyfe  and  prosperytye  accordynge  to  hys 
good  wyll  and  plesore.     Amen. 

Moste  derebeloved  consederynge  your  tytell  and  interres  of  your 
londe  ys  lynnally  dyssended  from  dyvers  persones  I  have  thofbe 
hit  good  to  mcike  and  provyde  this  lytell  booke  whereyn  my 
purpose  and  intente  ys  in  the  beste  and  pleneste  sorte  that  I 
can  for  your  better  understondynge  to  declare  and  sette  furthe 
what  our  progenytors  have  bynne  of  them  selves  and  spessyally 
those  that  have  bynne  wythyn  this  seven  score  yeres  I  do  mynde 
bryfely  to  speke  of  all  and  everyche  of  them  in  the  callynge  that 
ys  what  there  names  were  wythe  whom  theye  marryed  whatt 
issue  theye  hadde  where  the  dwelled  where  theye  dyed  what 
londs  they  hadde  and  by  whatt  tytell  and  where  the  londs  lyethe 
and  the  valye  thereof  of  whom  hyt  ys  holden  and  by  what  rente 
sute  and  serves  and  all  other  charges  due  for  any  parcell  thereof 
and  ho  we  yt  hathe  dyssended  and  the  perfytt  names  of  the  londs 
and  howe  and  by  whom  hyt  hathe  bynne  lesed  what  yeres  our 
anncestors  leved  what  welthe  or  existimasion  they  were  of  what 
plesure  for  there  recreasyon  and  pastym  they  moste  delyted  of 
what  stature  quallytes  and  personage  they  were  of  and  whatt  wylles 
and  testements  theye  made.  And  I  do  knowe  that  this  bocke 
wille  be  necessarye  and  profytabell  for  you  consederynge  our  londs 
lyethe  in  dyvers  paryshes  and  come  to  us  from  dyvers  persons 
and  by  dyvers  tytells  for  by  makynge  thys  bocke  perfytt  and 
kepynge  of  the  same  in  good  order  you  shall  alwayes  be  abell 
to  make  a  perfytt  petygree  and  to  understonde  the  ryght  name 
of  your  londs  and  your  wrytynges  and  what  you  ofte  to  have 
and  what  you  ofte  to  do.  Therefore  as  I  have  wyth  grette 
care  peaynes  and  studye  labored  to  sarche  and  sette  forthe  the 
plenes  and  perfyttnes  of  this  nedefull  and  necessary  worke  for 
your  better  understondynge  of  the  foresede  premesses  yeven  soo  I 
do  moste  instantly  desyre  you  and  everyche  of  you  that  at  anye 
tyme  hereafter  shal  be  my  heres  or  injoye  any  parte  of  my  londs 
that  you  and  everyche  of  you  do  from  tyme  to  tyme  safelye  kepe 
and  mentayne  this  presente  bocke  or  some  other  bowke  sette  forthe 
for  the  same  purpose  yn  some  better  order  And  that  you  do  cose 
after  my  dyssesse  the  names  of  everye  person  that  shall  dye  sesede  of 
anye  parte  of  the  forsede  premises  or  my  here  or  here  to  anye  of  my 
sequele  orderly  fayethfully  and  trulye  to  be  wryten  in  shuche 
order  and  forme  as  I  have  donne  or  after  some  better  order  herein 
in  this  presente  bocke  or  yn  some  other  bocke  and  that  wythyn 
some  convenyente  tyme  immedyatelye  after  the  dyssesse  of  everye 
here  as  longe  as  anye  parte  or  parcell  of  the  londs  hereyn  contayned 
shall  happen  to  come  by  dyssente  to  anye  of  my  sequele  and  the 
same  beynge  so  recorded  or  wryten  in  this  bocke  or  in  som  other 
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bocke  badde  and  made  for  that  purpose  safely  to  kepe  and  prsenre 
as  is  aforesayed  this  hopynge  you  will  performe  thia  my  sympell 
and  small  requeste  considerynge  yt  maye  do  more  plesure  to  your 
on  sequele  then  to  yow  nowe  presente  the  labour  ys  not  myche  nor 
the  charge  grett  but  the  worke  will  be  to  thos  that  shall  com  after 
you  no  dowte  gret  quyettenes  perfyt  knowlege  and  a  trewe  menes 
to  understond  all  there  eyydenses  and  tyteles  In  wyttenes  that  this 
is  my  only  wylle  mynde  desyre  and  requeste  to  this  present  I  have 
subscribed  my  name  28  Junii  anno  xxxy  Ellezb^  by  me  Boberto 
Ffurse. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Bobert  Furse's  descendants 
did  not  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  hknd  on  the  history  of  the 
family  in  an  unbroken  tale.  This,  however,  they  failed  to  do, 
and  only  a  few  disconnected  entries  were  made  after  the 
time  of  the  writer.  After  his  general  introduction,  Bobert 
Furse  proceeds  to  indite  a  prayer,  presumably  for  the  use  of 
his  descendants,  and  then  begins  a  chapter  of  good  advice 
and  exhortation  which  extends  to  nine  closely  written  pages. 
It  might  almost  be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man 
according  to  Bobert  Furse,  and  is  headed  "  Bobert  Furse  to 
the  Beder  and  to  all  his  Sequelle.'' 

The  opening  sentences  are  worthy  of  recital  as  a  specimen 
of  the  writer's  style,  while  the  moral  advice  they  contain  is 
very  deserving  of  attention — it  is  as  wholesome  and  as 
necessary  now  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Even  like  as  the  bees  delygentelye  do  labore  and  gether 
together  substaDS  of  dyvers  swyte  ffloweres  to  make  ther  honye 
even  so  have  I  gatherede  together  thys  bocke  or  mater  heryn 
contayned  some  of  your  evydenses,  som  by  reporte  off  old  awncyente 
men  and  som  of  my  on  knowlege  and  experyens.  And  althoffe 
hyt  be  but  sympellye  and  rudely  sette  fforthe  yt  I  praye  you 
to  accepe  my  goodwyll  and  intente  prayenge  you  gentellye  correcte 
and  amende  the  same  yn  shuche  plases  where  as  neade  shall 
require  ffor  trulye  I  cane  nott  sowe  better  sedes  then  I  have 
repen  my  purpose  and  intente  ys  to  resyte  the  names  of  our 
awncesters  or  progenytores  as  a  tbynge  verye  necessaiy  and 
profytabell  for  your  knowlege  and  allthoffe  some  of  them  wer 
but  sympell  ande  unlernede  and  men  off  smalle  possessyenes 
substance  habillytye  or  reputasion  yt  I  do  wysshe  and  exhorte  you 
all  that  you  sholde  not  be  asshamed  of  them  nor  mocke  dysdayne 
or  spyte  them  for  I  am  sure  that  the  gretes  oxse  was  ffyrste  a 
lytell  calfe  and  the  gretes  ocke  a  smalle  branche  or  lytell  tewygge 
and  the  grette  ryver  at  the  hedde  whiche  I  do  accownte  the 
begynnynge  ys  but  a  lytell  spryng  or  water  but  by  kypynge  of  his 
on  curse  and  wythyn  his  on  bands  yt  growyethe  by  lytell  and 
lytell  so  that  at  laste  yt  ys  become  an  excyddynge  grette  ryveCi 
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Even  80  you  allthoffe  our  progenytois  and  £forefatheree  were 
at  the  hedde  I  do  mene  at  the  begynnynge  but  plene  and 
sympell  men  and  wemen  and  of  smalle  possessyon  and  habylyte 
yt  have  theye  by  lytell  and  lytell  by  the  helpe  and  favor 
of  our  good  God  and  by  ther  wysedom  and  good  goyemanse  so 
runne  ther  corse  passede  ther  tymes  and  always  kepte  themselyes 
wytheyn  ther  on  boundes  that  by  these  menes  we  ar  com  to 
myche  more  possessyones  credett  and  reputasyion  then  ever  anye 
of  them  hadde  but  yt  not  wythestondynge  consider  and  remember 
wythe  yourselves  what  ys  wryten  in  the  liij  Chapyter  of  the 
profytte  Esaye  whiche  sayithe  :  Eemember  of  what  stones  ye  were 
hewen  owte  of  and  of  what  graves  you  were  dugged  owte  of  etc. 
Surelye  yf  you  remember  and  consider  welle  thes  words  then  shall 
you  plenelye  understonde  and  confesse  that  we  are  come  of  ther 
sedes  and  by  the  grete  worke  of  God  we  indede  are  become  ffleshe 
of  ther  ffleshe  and  bludde  of  ther  blude.  Eemember  also  what  an 
exceedynge  good  wille  favor  love  and  mynde  they  hadde  of  us  and 
of  our  sequele  for  they  made  ther  goods  to  be  our  goods,  ther 
londs  to  be  our  londs.  Surelye  thes  be  prynsypall  and  grett 
cawses  that  we  sbolde  thynke  well  of  them  and  to  rejoyse  and  be 
gladde  to  here  of  them  and  to  give  unto  God  moste  hartye  thankes 
that  he  dyd  so  from  tyme  to  tyme  defende  and  preserve  them. 
Therefore  be  not  asshamed  to  rede  or  here  of  them  nor  yt  do  nott 
mocke,  geste,  dysdayne  or  spyte  them,  but  lette  ther  honeste  good 
and  godly  acts  and  lyves  by  a  Scolemaster  to  you  and  to  yours  for 
ever  for  of  ther  small  porsyones  they  did  increse  and  that  was  to 
them  a  grette  credett  and  a  prefermente  to  you  and  you  and  your 
sequele  to  enjoye  the  ffrute  there  of  yeven  so  yf  you  do  the 
lyke  you  shall  have  the  lyke  commendasyon  of  your  sequele  and 
increse  your  on  credett  and  the  credett  of  your  house. 

After  thus  impressing  on  his  children  the  duty  of  gratitude 
to  their  ancestors  for  their  care  and  prudence,  the  fruits  of 
which  they  were  then  enjoying,  Eobert  Furse  goes  on  to 
discourse  of  humility,  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  duty  towards 
their  fellow-men. 

The  following  pieces  of  good  advice  may  be  noted : 

Be  mersyfulle  unto  all  men,  geve  almese  of  thye  goods  to  the 
powre  and  nedye  and  lette  alwayes  thye  hyrede  sarvante  have  hys 
penye  for  his  payne. 

Have  a  delyte  in  good  housekepynge  for  so  shalte  thow  have 
the  love  of  God  and  it  is  a  thynge  worthy  to  be  commended. 

Beware  of  userres  and  borynge  of  monye  upon  interres  and 
of  suretyschyppe  and  what  bonds  or  wrytynge  you  sele. 

Be  careful!  for  your  householde  use  mesure  yn  all  thynges 
so  spende  to  daye  as  you  maye  to-morrowe  be  not  an  negarde 
nor  yt  to  lyberall  be  fere  speched  unto  all  men  and  do  inhawnte 
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myche  wysemes  companye  be  famylyer  wythe  all  men  bat  hav 
ffi^ndeshyppe  but  wythe  serten. 

Geye  to  the  nedye  yt  so  give  that  thow  nede  not  thye  selfe  an 
lett  your  gyfts  bc^accordynge  to  your  habyllytye. 

Have  not  to  do  wythe  that  that  dothe  not  appertayne  onto  yo 
but  lett  eyerye  man  shutt  in  his  an  bowe. 

Pretende  not  to  moneye  thynges  att  on  tyme  for  fere  the  o 
do  hynder  the  other  atende  no  thynge  abowne  thy  strengthe  ( 
thynge  that  thow  canste  not  brynge  to  passe  but  abowne  a 
thynges  remember  before  what  wylbe  the  yende,  beware  off  '*  hadd 
I  wyste  "  but  as  the  olde  saynge  ys  knowe  or  you  knytte  so  maj 
you  well  slacke  but  knytte  not  before  you  knowe  for  liien  hyt  ma 
be  to  late. 

Then  at  some  length  he  gives  advice  about  the  choosing  < 
a  wife,  quoting  the  sayings  of  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  Horace  t 
illustrate  and  enforce  his  meaning.  The  advice  of  Bobei 
Furse  on  this  important  question  is  full  of  wisdom  an 
prudence  and  free  from  any  charge  of  a  mercenary  spiri 
Later  in  the  book  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  writer 
practical  attitude  in  the  matter  of  a  projected  alliance  f( 
his  son.  One  quotation  from  Bobert  Furse's  exhortation  o 
this  subject  is  possibly  worth  recording. 

But  whate  so  ever  she  be  inquyre  dylygentelye  of  what  natui 
quallytes  or  condysyones  her  mother  ys  of  for  comenly  the  doft< 
do  leme  the  quallytes  and  maners  of  ther  mother  and  marke  ah 
howe  and  ja  what  companye  she  hathe  bynne  brofte  uppe  fro: 
her  yuthe  for  the  proverbe  ys  loke  what  ys  fyrste  brofte  or  put 
ynto  an  newe  vessell  the  vessell  shall  ever  savor  thereo£ 

Concerning  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  min< 
the  author  says : 

Greve  yourselves  to  the  redynge  and  herynge  of  the  ho! 
scryptures  and  shuche  like  good  docteren  be  lemed  in  the  laws 
the  realme  and  have  to  rede  the  old  crownenekeles  and  shuch  Ifl 
awnshyente  hystoryes  rememburynge  yt  ys  a  commone  saynge  ' 
is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  ignorante  of  that  whyche  he  ofte  ' 
knowe. 

In  regard  to  dealings  with  tenants,  we  find  the  following 
Burden  them   not  wythe   more    fynes,  rents,  or   serves    mo 
then  they   be  well  abell  to  paye   you   dysplase  not  an   hones 
fryndely  tenant  for  a  tryfell  or  small  some  of  moneye. 

And  so  Eobert  Furse  proceeds,  giving  advice  and  goc 
counsel  on  most  of  the  relations  of  every  day  life.  Final] 
he  refers  again  to  the  good  repute  of  his  ancestors  ar 
exhorts  his  sequell  to  follow  their  example. 
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Then  begins  the  historical  part  of  the  book.  Robert  Furse 
commences  with  a  pedigree  of  his  own  family,  deducing  the 
decent  from  one  Koland  de  Gumba — the  first  possessor  of 
Furse — a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  whence 
the  family  adopted  their  surname. 

The  pedigree  given  in  the  manuscript  fails  to  agree  in 
many  respects  with  that  appearing  in  Col.  Vivian's  Visitations 
of  Devon,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  call  attention  in  detail 
to  the  points  of  variance. 

The  pedigree  deduced  by  Robert  Furse  enumerates  eight 
generations  of  the  family  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
pedigree  shown  by  Col.  Vivian. 

Of  the  first  six  generations  of  the  family  the  writer  appears 
to  know  very  little,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  pedigree  may  be  open  to  question. 

But  with  Robert  Furse,  the  son  of  William  Furse  and 
Annes  Averye,  the  writer  gets  within  the  region  of  authentic 
history.  Of  this  Robert  Furse  he  relates  the  following 
anecdote. 

Yt  ys  reported  that  by  last  will  he  did  gave  on  cowe  to  his  here 
and  did  wyll  his  sonne  to  do  the  lyke  and  so  everye  of  his  sequell 
sholde  give  a  cowe  to  there  here  for  ever  to  the  intente  that  the 
valye  of  the  calfe  of  the  same  cowe  sholde  yerely  for  ever  sholde 
be  given  or  bestowyed  in  som  good  dedes  6f  charyte — when  the 
lawe  did  permytte  hit  for  mase  and  to  the  poure  but  sethenes  the 
mas  abbolyshed  all  was  given  to  the  poure. 

Various  instances  of  the  observance  of  the  injunction  are 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  book. 

This  Roberte  was  greatly  to  be  commended  for  that  he  trayned 
uppe  his  son  John  Ffurse  to  be  a  lemede  man  for  by  that  menes  our 
credyt  and  levinge  ys  grettly  incressed  as  hereafter  hit  shall  more 
at  large  appere. 

Then  the  writer  closes  his  story  of  Robert  Furse  with  a 
pious  wish  which  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
book. 

And  more  1  can  not  saye  of  Roberte  Furse  and  Johan  his  wyfe 
but  God  send  them  a  joyefuU  daye  in  the  Resurrection. 

So  far  the  Furses  had  been  men  of  small  estate,  owners  of 
Furze,  in  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  a  tenement  of  some  forty-eight 
acres,  and  Westewaye,  in  Cruwys  Morchard,  containing  thirty- 
nine  acres.  They  were  yet  a  "  little  twig,"  to  use  the  writer's 
phrase,  but  the  day  of  their  increase  was  at  hand.  The 
story  of  their  rise  cannot  be  told  better  than  by  quoting  the 
writer's  own  words. 
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John  Furse  the  fflower  of  our  garlonde  the  sonne  and  here 
of  Eoberte  Forse  and  Johan  his  wyfe  after  his  dyssesse  he  by 
dyssente  was  possessed  of  all  the  foresede  londs  called  Furse  and 
Westewaye  he  marryede  on  Annes  Adler  on  of  the  dafters  and 
cooheres  of  John  Atheler  of  Kymettregis  by  which  menes  he  was 
poesessede  of  the  on  moaytye  of  all  John  Addeleres  londes  that  is 
to  saye  of  londs  in  Crygge,  More  Herpeforde  Chydyngebroke 
Pytte,  Torryton.  This  John  hadde  also  londs  of  the  grante  of 
John  Addeller  in  the  xv**'  yere  of  kynge  Edwarde  the  IIII*** 
to  hym  and  to  Annes  his  wyfe  and  to  there  heres  in  Henbere 
Scorehyll  and  on  tenemente  wytheyn  the  burrow  of  Certon.  This 
John  Furse  fyrste  bofte  the  fee  sympell  of  Bromham  and  West 
Kynstere  of  Sir  Thomas  Comewall  knyght  yn  the  xv*^  yere  of 
Kynge  Henrye  the  Seventhe. 

He  kepte  a  verye  good  howse  and  was  of  grette  welthe  he 
meayntayned  his  son  and  here  in  lemynge  at  the  yndes  of  the 
curte  this  John  Furse  was  on  M*"  Revayes  clerke  he  payed  monye 
to  John  Addeler  for  his  wyfe  his  exercyse  was  makynge  of  ' 
wrytynges  and  kepynge  of  Curtes  he  was  ons  Collector  of  the 
ffytyedole. 

Note  here  that  John  Furse  and  Annes  his  wyfe  were  too  of  the 
beste  laborers  that  came  ynto  our  harveste  for  we  enjoyede  moste 
of  our  londs  from  them.  And  by  there  menes  therefore  we  have 
good  case  to  have  them  in  memorye  for  in  truthe  theye  were  the 
ffyrst  £fondasyon  of  all  our  credytt  prayse  God  for  hit. 

Walter,  one  of  the  sons  of  this  John  and  Annes,  had  a 
numerous  progeny — certain  members  of  which  forsook  the 
monotony  of  country  life,  and  sought  their  fortunes  in 
military  service,  thus : 

William  for  his  manhode  became  a  sodyer  in  Irlond  where  he 
contynewed  in  grett  credytt  and  was  an  excydynge  man  of  welthe 
he  was  in  Irlond  nere  fortye  years  he  was  a  valyent  sodyer  and 
nere  xxx  yere  a  good  capten  and  grelye  in  the  prynses  favor  and 
feared  of  his  enymye  and  dyd  monye  grette  exployts  and  valyente 
actetes  in  Irlonde  and  ther  in  the  fylde  wonde  his  armes  he  did 
dewell  at  a  Castell  that  he  hadde  in  Irlond  and  was  marryed  and 
had  issue  a  son  or  too  and  on  of  his  sones  was  a  captayn  in 
Flanders.  Eobarte  John  and  Willeyam  were  all  iij  excelente 
wraxselers  so  that  Eoberte  by  that  menes  was  on  of  the  yeomones 
of  the  garde  monye  yeres  he  had  dy veres  wyves  he  dewelled  nere 
London  and  ther  he  dyed  and  hadde  no  issue.  He  we  was  slayne 
wythe  an  arrowe  by  mysfortune  he  dyed  unmarryed.  Antonye 
wente  also  into  Irlonde.  I  harde  he  also  was  a  captayne  ther — 
but  what  is  become  of  hym  or  what  issue  he  hadde  I  am  not 
serten. 

On  the  death  of  John  Furse,  his  son,  John  Furse,  succeeded 
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to  the  estates  inherited  and  acquired  by  his  father.    He  too 
added  to  the  family  possessions. 

Thys  John  Forse  was  a  mane  that  did  farre  excyde  all  his 
progenyteres  yn  wysedom,  lemynge,  credytt,  welthe,  strenth, 
manhode  and  personage  for  his  personage  he  was  the  goodleyste 
man  that  ever  I  did  see  for  he  was  grette  and  clene  growen  stronge 
myghtye  and  welle  favorede  he  alwayes  delyted  to  be  desente  and 
tryme  yn  hys  apparell  and  well  horsede  he  ferede  no  man  for  he 
often  tymes  was  surelye  tryed  he  was  a  grete  wraxsler  and  geven 
myche  to  plesuro  he  was  at  the  yennes  of  the  carte  and  there 
sweren  an  attumeye  but  he  dyd  not  myche  use  that  but  he  dyd 
procure  dyvers  good  and  in  thos  dayes  profytabill  o£fyses  for  he 
was  too  severall  tymes  undershryfe  of  Devon  and  onse  chefe 
colector  of  the  fyftyedole  he  was  xvi  yeres  Stuarde  of  the 
Stannerye  and  monye  yeres  Stuarde  of  the  Dewchye  of  Lankekester 
he  was  hedde  Stuarde  of  all  the  abbetts  curtes  of  Tavy stoke  and 
Bokelond  and  of  dyvers  fees  and  chefe  Stuarde  to  dyvers  others 
by  menes  whereof  his  fees  were  large  and  his  gaynes  grette. 
Yn  his  yuthe  he  was  on  Mr.  Eeveyes  clarke  and  for  his 
manhode  and  good  quallytes  Mr.  Shylston  hadde  hym  in 
serves  and  after  hym  he  served  a  worthye  ELnyght  on  Ser  Thomas 
Dennes  he  was  wythe  hym  yn  Scottelonde  and  laste  of  all  he 
was  yn  serves  wythe  the  Eyght  Honerabell  Hen  rye  Curteneye 
Erell  of  Devon  and  Marcus  of  £xon  and  yn  grete  favor  and 
credytte  wythe  hym.  This  John  Furse  fyrste  marryed  Marye 
Foxsecombe  als  Truncharde  on  of  the  dofters  and  cooheres  of 
John  Foxsecombe  of  grette  Torryton  and  by  that  menes  in  the 
yende  he  hadde  for  his  porsyon  serten  londs  called  Wallonde  and 
on  tenemente  calede  Holstrom.  When  this  John  and  Marye  were 
ffyrste  marryed  theye  hadde  but  lytell  theye  did  dewell  at  grette 
wykes  in  Torryton  and  God  did  so  prosper  thym  that  before  she 
dyed  they  hadde  cccc  bullocks  and  grette  store  of  monye  and 
other  quyche  stu£fo  and  were  as  well  flfurnyshede  of  all  thynges  in 
ther  house  as  anye  on  man  of  ther  degree  was  in  all  ther  cunterye. 

This  John  and  Marye  hadd  issue  John  Ffurse,  Jerome  Furse, 
Edwarde  Ffurse,  Crystean,  Johan,  Pasco  Tomsen  and  Margarette 
and  serten  otheres  whyche  dyed  infants. 

Mary  Furse  died  at  an  early  age,  and  after  her  decease 
John  Furse  married  one  Anne  Eemonde,  "  a  gentyllewoman 
boren,"  who  dwelt  at  a  barton  in  Swymbridge  called  Marche. 
The  marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one,  for,  as  the  writer  says — 

She  leved  wyth  hym  but  too  yeres  yt  was  he  fyve  hundred 
pounds  the  worse  and  ever  after  durynge  hys  life  and  his  executores 
after  hym  longe  yn  trobell  and  yt  the  woman  a  verye  good  woman 
but  thys  hyt  happened  She  had  monye  childeren  and  a  myghtye 
kyndered. 
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Then  after  the  dyssesse  of  this  Anne  he  marryed  on  Margaiett 
Cutteleyefe  of  Morcote  in  Estdawne  a  yere  tryme  wyfe  and  a 
dyscryte  woman.  This  John  and  Margaiett  a  longe  tyme  dyd 
dewell  at  Marche  where  theye  kepte  a  bowntefiill  howse  no  man 
yn  the  cunterye  of  his  abyUytye  did  the  lyke  but  spessyally  at 
Crysemas  for  then  he  hade  his  lords  of  mysserole  his  mynstereles 
and  som  viii  tall  fellowes  in  his  leverye  and  there  made  grette 
waste  whiche  myght  have  bynne  better  spente  for  by  thos  menes 
he  dyd  lacke  no  companye  for  the  assestans  of  his  howsekepynge. 

He  was  alwayes  ordelye  served  att  hystabell  he  alwayes  kepte 
som  to  or  three  clerks  and  for  the  moste  parte  he  did  osyallye 
ryde  wythe  too  men  and  sometyme  wy  the  iii  but  after  the  ezecusyon 
of  my  Lorde  Marcus  he  was  never  jocante  nor  merye  in  hiurte. 
The  Lords  of  Kyngenymton  havynge  a  hatred  unto  hym  for  the 
denyall  of  the  rente  for  Bromeham  and  Westekynstere  dyd 
myghtalye  hate  hym  for  by  the  intynsemente  of  Ser  Hewe  Pollud 
and  on  Hanford  Ser  Hewes  man  ther  was  a  nofbye  pryste  that 
falselye  did  accuse  this  John  Furse  of  heyght  treson  but  he  most 
honestelye  dyd  acquytte  hymselfe  to  be  a  good  subjecte  to  ther 
grette  shame  and  reprove.  Good  be  therefore  praysed.  Ser  Hewe 
fifor  the  recompense  of  this  wycked  interpryse  made  the  pryste 
presentelye  person  of  Ockeford  this  wycked  pryste  was  after 
Bysshoppe  of  Exon  and  longe  after  John  Eurse  was  dedde  he  by 
chanse  dyd  lye  at  Marche  where  he  did  confesse  to  on  Crysten 
Kemonde  John  Eurses  dofter  that  he  hadde  falselye  accused  her 
father.  Thys  John  was  also  gretelye  spoyled  in  the  comosyon 
in  Kynge  Edward  the  vi  tyme  for  he  was  then  geven  bodye  and 
goods  leke  a  liebell  and  yt  durynge  all  the  time  of  that  Kebellyon 
he  was  contynuallye  in  his  bedde  sycke  and  not  abell  to  travell 
that  trobell  coste  hym  sevenscore  pounds  but  his  Wyfe  Margarrett 
after  his  dyssesse  by  verdytt  in  the  Castell  of  Exon  tryed  her 
husebond  a  good  subjecte  and  by  that  menes  she  was  relesed  of 
som  charge  whiche  otherwyse  she  hadde  payede. 

This  John  Furse  died  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1549, 
and  is  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Great  Torrington  fast  by  the 
choir,  having  a  "  blewe  stone  "  upon  his  grava 

John  Furse,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  foregoing,  first 
married  one  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Moreshead, 
of  Moreshead,  in  the  parish  of  Dene  Prior,  and  by  her  had 
several  children. 

This  marriage  added  further  lands  to  the  possession 
of  the  Furses,  and  Moreshead  became  ultimately  their 
residence. 

From  this  union  there  was  issue  Eobert,  John,  Edward, 
Stephen,  Joan,  and  Margery.  Joan,  the  wife  of  John  Furse, 
died  in  the  year  1549  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
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Her  dethe  was  grettely  lamented  of  all  men  she  was  a  comelye 
woman  welbelovyd  plesante  a  wyse  paynefnll  and  carefull  woman 
for  her  householde  a  grette  decaye  and  loste  to  all  her  children. 

Not  long  after  her  death  John  Furse  married  another 
Johan,  the  daughter  of  one  Eichard  Powle. 

a  very  younge  thynge  her  fErynds  did  myche  mysuse  hym  the 
daye  of  marrage  and  his  companye  in  plase  and  dyner  provyded  he 
was  feane  to  goo  home  unmarryed  for  that  tyme  the  cose  was 
theye  never  payde  hym  hut  xx  marke  with  her  and  theye  wolde 
not  he  contente  with  vi  1  xiii  s  iiij  d  luntnre  hut  wolde  have  all 
his  lends  in  Kerton  hut  yn  the  ynde  theye  were  marryed  and 
tmlye  she  usede  hym  well  and  all  his  chylderen  for  theye  were 
marryed  more  then  xx  yeres  and  hadde  never  anye  chylde. 

Of  John  Furse  himself,  the  writer  says : 

He  wolde  goo  verye  nete  and  trym  yn  his  apparell  and  som 
tymes  for  his  recreasyon  he  wolde  playe  at  taheles  fynallye  he 
was  not  to  he  hlamed  for  anye  yeveU,  he  delyted  myche  the 
charche  he  was  a  fryndelye  man  and  lyherall  to  the  powre  he  did 
comonly  upon  all  solen  daye  feaste  the  power  and  in  ther  companye 
he  wolde  he  most  meryeste,  he  lyethe  huryed  in  his  on  fatheres 
grave  in  the  chonsell  in  Grett  Torryton,  his  wyfe  after  his  dessesse 
marryed  on  John  Seller,  he  hefore  the  makynge  of  this  howcke  was 
too  tymes  mere  of  Torryton. 

This  John  Furse  died  on  the  24th  August,  1572,  aged 
66  years. 

After  bringing  the  history  of  the  Furse  family  down  to  his 
own  generation,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Moreshead,  to  which  his  mother  belonged.  The 
details  of  this  family  are  given  at  considerable  length ;  the 
story  occupying  seven  closely  written  pages.  The  name  of 
the  earlier  members  of  the  family  was  le  Bond,  that  of 
Moreshead  being  consequently  adopted  from  their  place  of 
residence — the  estate  of  Moreshead  in  the  Parish  of  Dean 
Prior.  On  the  subject  of  names  so  adopted,  the  writer 
says : 

for  as  I  have  sayed  before  the  custom  and  use  was  of  olde  tymes 
to  call  men  after  the  names  of  ther  mansyon  howses  hut  spessiaUy 
those  that  were  freholders  for  I  have  redde  that  wytheyn  the 
parysche  of  Dene  pryer  there  was  Steven  of  Smallcombe,  Sem- 
peston  of  Sempeston,  Eowdene  of  Rowdene,  Nuston  of  Kuston  and 
80  of  dy  vers  others. 

The  career  of  this  family  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  unchequered  prosperity.     There  were  unfortunate  dissen- 
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sioDS  among  its  members,  resulting  in  serious  loss  to  the 
family  property.  One  William  Moreshead,  son  of  Richard 
Moreshead,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  4th,  was 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family.     Of  him  it  is  recorded : 

This  William  was  an  unresonabell  wilfall  fellows  for  by  happe 
there  was  a  balyefe  that  upon  som  occasyon  did  take  a  dozen  of 
clothe  for  a  dystres  this  WiUyam  at  Eowden  gate  mette  the  balyefe 
and  ther  presentely  did  munler  hym  the  optaynynge  of  a  pardon 
coste  myche  monye  so  by  this  manes  Hichard  was  in  grette  detto 
and  upon  accyones  of  dette  he  yn  the  yende  was  utfcelawyed. 

John  Moreshead,  grandson  of  Bichard,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  while  a  minor.  He  became  the  ward  of  the  Prior 
of  Plympton,  and  we  read  that 

when  he  came  to  his  full  yage  the  pryor  marryed  hym  to  one 
Ellenor  his  buttelors  dofter  a  verye  proper  woman  and  a  wyse. 

He  died  early  in  life  "  in  the  plage." 

His  wyfe  was  after  iiij  tymes  well  marryed  excepte  her  lasts 
husbonde.  She  was  a  myghtye  woman  of  welthe  but  hetr  laste 
husebonde  beynge  a  lustye  servynge  man  sone  consumed  hyt  so 
that  in  the  yende  she  was  poure. 

All  the  children  of  this  John  Moreshead  and  Ellenor 
his  wife  died  without  issue,  and  his  brother,  also  a  John 
by  name,  succeeded  to  the  estates.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of 
five  brothers  three  bore  the  name  John. 

'  Thys  John  Moreshede  farre  exyded  all  his  progenytors  yn  welthe 
wysedom  and  credytt  but  when  his  father  was  dede  then  he  was 
forsed  to  tryste  to  hymselfe  for  he  never  made  reconyng  to  be 
honer  of  Moreshede  but  bound  hymselfe  pryntes  to  a  carpynter 
which  occupasyon  he  usede  all  his  tyme  and  he  kepte  dyvers  men 
and  pryntyses  to  hys  grette  gayne  his  exercyse  was  moste  upon 
mylles  and  frames  for  belles  this  John  was  taken  for  a  sodyer  and 
yn  the  fylde  wonderfullye  wonded  stripped  and  lefte  for  dede 
he  reperynge  for  soker  happened  amonge  the  sodyers  of  his  enymy 
yt  he  fownde  mersye  for  on  of  the  same  sodyers  for  charytye 
beynge  mere  strongeres  gave  hym  his  sodyers  cote  and  monye 
in  his  parse  and  under  the  color  of  this  cote  and  the  helpe  of  good 
peopell  he  came  agayne  ynto  his  cunterye  but  after  he  came  home 
he  was  complayned  that  he  then  dowted  here  to  remayne  but  then 
he  wente  to  Blacke  Awton  where  be  dewelled  a  longe  tyme  then  by 
happe  he  marryed  on  NecoU  Churchell  and  when  they  were 
marryed  they  were  forsede  to  make  ther  weddyinge  apparell  ther 
bedde  clothynge  but  wytheyn  a  lytell  tyme  by  menes  he  hade  men 
and  pryntes  all  this  was  reformede  and  he  optayned  a  good  bargayn 
called  Cottaberye  and  after  on  other  bargayne  called  Tolsone. 
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Then  after  the  dethe  of  the  forsede  Eoberte  Moreshede  his 
brothers  son  he  did  remove  from  Blacke  awton  and  dewelled  at 
Moreshede  he  tnilye  reported  to  on  of  his  frynds  that  his  plowe 
and  on  lode  that  he  dide  brynge  yn  to  Moreshede  was  then  worthe 
cc  1  he  brofte  dyveres  other  lodes  ther  besydes  beste  cattell  come 
and  shepe  and  when  he  came  to  the  londs  yt  was  in  grett  decaye. 

This  John  leved  untyll  he  was  Ixxx  yeres  he  was  geven  myche 
to  prayer  fastynge  and  ^evynge  of  almeses  he  was  myche  blynded 
by  the  freeres  at  Exeter  he  no  dowte  gave  them  grette  gyftes  non 
of  his  fiPryndes  did  knowe  what  but  when  he  was  then  dedde 
in  dede  the  freers  themselves  dyd  reporte  that  he  was  the  beste  and 
moste  lyberall  gever  that  cam  ther  in  moye  yeres — he  was  a  man 
ernes  in  his  talke  a  very  wyse  sadde  and  grave  man  as  ever  was  of 
his  kyndered. 

This  John  Moreshead  died  on  the  18th  day  of  April  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  Henry  the  VIIL,  and  was  buried  in  Dean 
Prior  Church. 

by  the  fore  sege  havynge  a  blewe  stone  upon  hym. 

His  son  and  heir,  John  Moreshead,  married  Necoll  Sperke, 
daughter  of  one  John  Sperke,  of  Black  Awton,  and  had  issue 
Joan,  who  married  John  Furse — the  father  of  the  author.  Of 
this  John  Moreshead  we  have  the  following  record : 

This  John  in  hys  yuthe  was  lustye  and  geven  to  all  plesure  as 
to  hunte  dyse  cards  and  all  other  pastyme  but  spessyallye  io 
shottynge  and  tennes  he  was  so  myche  geven  to  lybertye  that 
his  father  made  myche  the  lesse  accownte  of  him  and  hadde 
bynne  myche  to  his  henderans  yf  his  wyfe  hadde  not  bynne 
for  her  paynefuUnes  grett  labur  and  wyse  behavor  did  monye 
tyme  pasyfye  the  olde  man's  anger  but  here  remember  the  comon 
saynge  that  the  catte  dothe  not  growne  before  he  bathe  the 
mowse  so  surelye  the  olde  man  was  deseved  in  his  son  for  after 
his  fathers  dyssesse  he  became  a  verye  wyse  man  sober  sadde  and 
grave  myche  more  estemed  then  his  father  or  anye  of  his  pro- 
genyters — he  was  xx  yeres  Gunstabell  of  the  hundred  of  Stanbury 
he  was  retomed  yn  monye  juryes  he  allwayes  mentayned  a  good 
bowse  a  good  plow  good  geldynges  good  tyllage  good  rerynge  and 
was  a  good  hussebonde  indede  he  wolde  never  be  withowte  iij 
copell  of  good  hownds  he  wolde  surelye  kepe  companye  with 
the  beste  sorte. 

He  beynge  the  laste  of  that  name  dyed  the  xxvij  daye  of 
Marche  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1557  and  ys  buryed  dyrecketly 
agaynste  his  father  havynge  a  fere  blewe  stone  upon  hym. 

He  made  his  wyfe  Necoll — and  his  cosen  [i.e.  Grandson]  Eoberte 
Ffurse  [the  author  of  the  book]  his  hole  executores. 

Of  Necoll  Moreshead  the  writer  says — 
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This  NecoU  was  a  good  and  godlye  mynded  woman  she  hadde 
grete  delyte  to  the  chnrche  and  to  ffaste  and  praye  eveiye  frydaye 
in  the  yere  she  of  devosyon  did  faste  and  lekewyse  she  dyd 
yerely  faste  the  forte  daye  in  Lente  After  she  was  Ixxzx  yeies 
olde  she  was  a  verye  good  alme  woman  and  lyherall  to  the  pome 
she  was  curtes  and  fryndely  to  all  peopell  and  beloved  of  all 
men — she  leyyd  untyll  she  was  nere  c  yeres  of  yage  and  yeven  at 
her  laste  tyme  a  lustye  woman — She  dyed  the  xii\j  daye  of  June 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  1573. 

Thus  Sobert  Furse,  the  author,  becomes  representative 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Moresheads.  There  were  also  still 
existing  representatives  of  a  younger  branch  of  that  family, 
descendants  of  that  William  Moreshead  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made  as  guiltv  of  homicide.  A  pedigree  of 
his  descendants  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
possessions  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  female  repre- 
sentatives, and  ultimately  became  vested  in  one  Annes  Hanes. 
The  parents  of  this  girl  died  while  she  was  still  under  age, 
and  she  became  the  ward  of  one  John  Gyles.  This  John 
Gyles,  from  other  references  in  the  book,  seems  to  have  been 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  He  apparently  exercised  the  Jus  maritagii, 
for  the  writer  says  of  this  Annes — 

''Gyles  solde  her  to  on  Andero  this  Andero  did  marrye  her 
to  his  son  Thomas  Andero  and  Thomas  and  Annes  hade  issne 
Willyam  and  dyvers  others  this  Thomas  and  Annes  solde  ther 
londs  to  Eoberte  Ffurse  as  hereafter  yt  dothe  appere. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  era  of  the  author  of  the  work  him- 
self. He  still  writes  in  the  third  person,  but  the  work  is 
henceforth  an  autobiography.  He  commences  by  reciting  the 
various  lands  of  which  he  was  possessed  by  a  "juste  tytell 
and  lyneall  dyssente." 

This  Eoberte  dewelled  at  Dene  Prior  in  his  mansyon  houese  of 
moreshede  he  dyd  marrye  on  Wyllemott  Eowelond  on  of  the 
dofters  and  cooheres  of  Edmond  Eolonde  of  Nymettrasye  by  which 
menes  he  was  also  sesede  of  dyvers  parceUes  of  londs  what  Eolonde 
was  his  issue  and  where  the  londe  lyethe  yt  shall  hereafter  at  laige 
appere. 

To  the  lands  which  he  inherited  by  marriage  this  Bobert 
made  considerable  additions  by  purchase.  These  he  enumer- 
ates, giving  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  acquired. 
Chief  among  these  purchases  was  the  Manor  of  Skyrrydon, 
which  he  obtained  from  Philip  Bassett,  and  which  he 
describes  at  great  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  book. 
Then   he  enumerates  the  many   improvements    which   he 
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effected  upon  bis  estates,  the  baildings  he  erected,  the  planting 
he  did,  the  alterations  he  made  in  his  mansion  house,  in 
particular  we  may  note — 

he  made  the  porch  and  enterye  and  seled  the  hall  and  glaste 
all  the  wyndoes. 

This  Eoberte  Furse  was  myche  oppressed  by  lawe  bat  he  defended 
hym  selfe  and  kepte  surelye  his  on  ther  was  no  thynge  that  came 
to  his  hand  bat  that  some  on  or  other  made  tytell  to  hit  but  all  in 
vayne  he  sustayned  grette  loste  by  loste  of  his  Quycke  stufe  he 
loste  ccxl  shape  in  one  yere  iij  or  iiij  of  his  plowe  oxen  in  a 
yere  but  iiij  or  v  horsses  in  a  yere  he  was  myghtelye  dyseved 
by  his  credytors. 

This  Eoberte  was  also  at  grette  charges  and  payed  grette  somes 
off  moneye  to  the  marrage  of  his  dofteres  whyche  here  after  hit 
shall  more  at  large  appere. 

I  have  already  quoted  Eobert  Furse's  advice  on  the 
question  of  marriage.  The  following  paragraph  is  interesting 
as  showing  that  in  practice  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  influence  of  worldly  motives. 

Tliis  Roberte  Ffurse  also  in  his  lyfe  tyme  viz  at  in  an®  dni 
1593  havynge  a  grette  care  for  the  prefermente  of  John  Ffurse  his 
Sonne  and  here  of  his  sequele  and  dowttynge  grettelye  his  sunes 
tender  yeres  then  beynge  but  ix  yeres  of  yage  and  iij  monthes  and 
for  fere  that  he  sholdo  incomber  hymselfe  wythe  an  uneqaall 
mache  or  a  mache  to  his  utter  decaye  he  then  fuUye  concluded 
wythe  Edmonde  Ffurse  of  Ockampton  in  the  cowntye  of  Devon 
gentylleman  and  wythe  Wyllemott  his  wyfe  late  the  wyfe  of  John 
Alforde  dyssessede  theye  havynge  then  the  warde  and  beynge  then 
the  lawf all  gardeneres  of  John  Alfordes  too  dofters  and  cooheres 
Ursula  and  Susanna  that  the  foresede  John  Ffurse  the  sonne  and 
here  of  Eoberte  shall  by  Gods  permyssion  marrye  and  take  to 
wyfe  the  foresede  Susanne  Alford  the  seconde  defter  and  coohere 
of  John  Alforde  yf  the  same  John  Ffurse  and  Susanna  shall 
thereunto  agree  when  theye  shall  accomplyshe  the  yage  of  xv 
yeres.  Susan  ys  nere  sexse  monthe  yelder  then  John  Ffurse  by 
whiche  marrage  yf  hit  shall  plese  God  hyt  shall  take  place  no 
doubt  John  Ffurse  shall  grettelye  increse  his  lends  for  John 
Alforde  her  father  dyed  sesede  of  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  maner 
of  Eowcom  and  of  burgage  and  certen  other  closes  and 
meddowes  in  Murton  hamstede  of  too  tenements  in  Samforde 
Curteneye  of  the  maner  of  Ghechecotte  of  the  moytye  of  Futte- 
hanger,  of  certen  lends  in  Sowthecote  and  of  burgages 
in  Ockyngeton  &  of  the  iiij  parte  of  the  howse  in  Ockyngeton 
whereyn  John  Alforde  did  dewell  and  of  meddowes  and  certen 
other  londs  there.  What  John  Alforde  was  and  where  his  lends 
dothe  lye  &  the  valye  thereof  shall  more  at  large  hereafter  appere. 
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This  marriage  so  carefully  projected  never  took  place. 
Whether  the  affections  of  John  Furse  were  not  to  be  coerced, 
or  whether  the  lady  he  eventually  married  had  broader  lands, 
and  consequently  greater  attractions  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  than  the  said  Susanna,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained. 

A  later  entry  in  the  book  records  his  marriage  with  one 
Welthian  Snelling,  and  certain  schedules  and  particulars 
of  lands  apparently  acquired  by  this  alliance  tend  to  show 
that  Robert  Furse's  aspirations  were  realized,  and  that  John 
Furse,  his  son  and  heir,  escaped  the  calamity  of  "  an  unequal 
match,  or  one  to  his  utter  decay." 

This  Eoberte  Ffurse  was  gretely  charged  with  the  prynsea 
serves  he  was  xvi  yeres  Cunstabell  of  Stanbuiy  hundred  and  for 
XXX  yeres  he  was  a  comon  Juror  but  in  the  yende  he  suede  for 
a  wryte  of  privylege  agayne  he  was  comonly  on  of  the  grande 
Jurye  he  was  lekewyse  gretelye  charged  in  subsydeye  fane 
excidynge  anye  of  his  predisessors  he  was  x  li  in  londs  he  was  not 
forgote  in  the  charge  of  armor  his  charge  was  a  corselett  fumyshed, 
a  muskett  furnyshed  too  callyvers  fumyshed  iij  alman  lyvets 
furayshed  a  bowe  and  a  shefe  of  arrowes  fumyshed  all  this  armor 
he  bofte  his  charge  yerely  to  the  powre  of  Dene  pryer  xvi  d  and 
iiij  d  to  the  mentenans  of  the  churche  &  monye  other  extra- 
ordynarye  charges  he  payde  on  yere  xv  li  ffor  mersements  for 
hymselfe  and  his  father  when  he  was  Canstabell  he  hadde  the 
conduccyson  of  c  sodyers  from  £xon  to  Bamestahell  by  that  menes 
he  loste  iiij  U  and  all  his  travell 

John  Gyles  Eector  of  the  Shefe  of  Denepryer  sette  the  shefe 
of  Denepryer  to  Robarte  Ffurse  for  v  yeres  for  xv  li  a  yere  by 
worde  and  for  that  he  hadde  hyt  not  by  dede  Gyles  moste  falselye 
made  a  lese  to  on  other  and  by  that  menes  yt  coste  Roberte 
Furse  xx  li  and  myche  trobell  an  serrowe. 

Robert  Furse*s  story  of  his  own  life  here  breaks  off. 
Doubtless  he  intended  to  have  added  other  particulars  as 
time  went  on — for  he  left  blank  a  space  of  three  and  a  half 
pages  after  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  It  appears  that  his 
death  occurred  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  book  was 
written. 

After  the  blank  space  referred  to  we  find  two  pages 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  issue  of  this  Robert  Furse.  The 
marriages  of  his  daughters  are  recorded,  and  particulars  of 
their  dowries  given.  Of  his  two  sons — one  only  attained 
manhood. 

Roberte  Ffurse  the  sonne  and  here  of  Roberte  and  Wyllemett 
his  wyfe  dyed  presentely  when  he  was  horen  whatt  John  Ffurae 
liis  brother  ys  yt  shall  hereafter  in  order  appere. 
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John  Furse,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  literaiy  tastes  of  his  father,  and  the  additions  which  he 
made  to  the  book  are  very  meagre.  The  only  particulars 
which  we  find  of  this  John  Farse  are  that  he 

married  on  Welthian  Snellinge  he  had  issue  Elizabeth  and  on  that 
was  borne  to  sune  a  woman  childe  and  Eobert  and  Francis  and 
John  and  Fardonando  and  then  died. 

In  the  forgoing  paper  I  have  only  dealt  with  the 
genealogical  part  of  the  MS.,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Furse 
and  Moreshead  families.  I  have  left  entirely  untouched  its 
descriptions  of  the  various  estates  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  families — and  which  the  MS.  describes  at  great 
length  and  with  much  interesting  detail. 

The  narrow  limits  within  which  such  a  paper  as  this  must 
necessarily  be  confined  preclude  me  from  treating  exhaustively 
even  the  purely  genealogical  portion  of  the  MS.  Thus  I 
have  referred  to  a  part  only  of  the  Moreshead  pedigree,  of 
which  the  MS.  enumerates  twelve  generations — and  have 
omitted  any  mention  of  the  families  of  Foxcombe  als 
Truncharde,  Harpforde,  de  la  Walle,  Alford,  Eowland,  and 
Whyddon,  all  of  which  were  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  Furse  family  by  intermarriage.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  paper  might  have  been  greatly  extended  without 
exhausting  the  interest  of  the  MS.,  but  I  trust  that  the 
extracts  quoted  will  be  sufficient  to  rescue  the  cherished  book 
of  worthy  Bobert  Furse  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  has 
for  so  many  generations  been  buried. 
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EXPLORATION  OF  THE  HUT  CIRCLES   IN 
BROADUN  RING  AND   BROADUN. 

BT   BOBBBT   BUBNABD. 
(Bead  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


It  has  long  been  my  ardent  desiie  to  dig  out  the  interiors  of 
some  of  the  typical  hut  circles  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  evidence  which  may  throw  light  on  the  period 
when  these  dwellings  were  occupied.  The  topography,  the 
known  antiquities,  and  the  scenery  of  this  romantic  region 
have  been  often  described,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
spade  exploration,  if  we  are  to  move  forward  in  the  direction 
of  further  ascertaining  and  extending  our  knowledge  of  its 
early  history.  It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  account  for 
the  large  number  of  hut  circles,  either  in  clusters  forming 
considerable  villages — which  are  often  enclosed  within  the 
remains  of  walls  forming  what  are  locally  known  as ''  pounds  " 
— or  of  the  foundations  of  these  ruined  dwellings,  which  are 
scattered  in  large  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  granitic  area 
which  we  comprehensively  call  Dartmoor. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  clusters  or  villages 
will  suf&ce  to  illustrate  their  considerable  numbers  and 
localities. 

Merivale  and  under  Great  Mis  Tor. 

At  and  above  the  rifle  range  near  Princetown. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  railway  between  King  Tor  and 
Princetown. 

Near  Stanlake  and  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Har  Tor 
Brook  and  the  Meavy. 

Between  Narrator  Brook  and  Newleycombe  Lake  on  the 
high  ground  east  of  Down  Tor.  Also  south-west  of  the 
Stone  Row  near  Down  Tor. 

From  Cadaford  Bridge  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  Plym, 
including  Trowlsworthy  and  Ditsworthy  Warrens. 
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Scattered  groups  on  either  bank  of  the  £rme  above  Harford 
Bridge,  and  also  at  Higher  Piles. 

At  Erme  Pound  and  Erme  Plains. 

On  the  Avon  at  Huntingdon  Warren. 

Between  Brockhill  mine  and  the  Avon,  and  also  above 
Shipley  Bridge. 

Zeal  Plains. 

Penn  Moor. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Yealm,  also 
above  Dendles  Wood  and  again  opposite  Dendles  Waste. 

On  the  Bala  Brook. 

Between  Stannon  Hill  and  the  Tavy,  between  Tavy  Cleave 
and  Hare  Tor,  and  also  between  Higher  Godsworthy  and  the 
Walkham. 

Near  the  Lyd. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Walkham,  on  Langstone  Moor, 
opposite  Greena  Ball. 

Around  Fernworthy,  and  from  Femworthy,  Batworthy, 
Scorhill  and  Endsworthy  to  Cosdon. 

Above  Wistmans  Wood. 

On  Beardown  opposite  Wistmans  Wood,  and  at  the  forks 
of  the  Cowsic. 

At  Grimspound,  and  neighbourhood. 

On  Shapeley  Common. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Post  Bridge,  and  Bellaford  Tor. 

On  Eeddon  Eidge  above  White  Slade. 

This  incomplete  list  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
at  some  period  or  periods  these  hut  circles  must  have  housed 
a  considerable  population,  and  the  custom  has  hitherto  been 
to  account  for  this  by  connecting  these  early  people  with  the 
ancient  tin  streaming  remains  on  Dartmoor. 

This  opinion  must  now  be  modified,  as  far  as  some  of  these 
settlements  are  concerned. 

At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Post  Bridge,  a  district  peculiarly  rich  in  the  remains  of 
*'  pounds  "  enclosing  numerous  villages,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  these  in  an  area  of  a  little  over  one  square 
mile.^ 

Some  of  these  enclosures  are  of  a  similar  type  and  include 
but  circles  within  them,  whilst  others  have  now  no  traces 
of  the  foundations  of  dwellings,  and  perhaps  never  contained 

^  For  description  and  map  of  these,  see  ''Ancient  Metropolis  of  Dartmoor," 
by  A.  B.  Prowse,  M.D.,  vol.  xziii.  Trams,  Devon  Association, 

Note. — One  more  ''pound"  has  been  found  since  the  above  paper  was 
read.  It  is  situated  450  feet  S.E.  of  No.  10  on  the  map  accompanying 
Dr.  Prowse's  paper. 
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them.    They  may  be  simply  cattle  pounds,  and  possibly  of 
later  date. 

Last  August  and  September  I  thoroughly  explored  the 
ruined  dwellings  in  two  of  these  "pounds,"  known  as 
Broadun  Eing  and  Broadun,  as  well  as  one  hut  circle  on 
Whiten  Ridge. 

In  my  digging  operations,  I  was  accompanied  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  I  am  much  indebted 
to  that  gentleman  for  valuable  assistance  and  advice. 

The  manner  of  the  digging  was  as  follows : 

The  whole  of  the  turf  in  the  circle  was  removed  by 
skimming,  and  was  put  on  one  side,  to  be  replaced  when  the 
examination  was  concluded.  If  the  entrance  to  the  hut  was 
visible,  the  digging  started  at  that  point — if  the  doorway  was 
obliterated  owing  to  displacement  or  removal  of  the  stones,  a 
commencement  was  made  at  the  south-west  circumference  of 
the  circle.  From  a  portion  of  the  circle  the  "meat"  earth, 
U.  the  herbage-bearing  soil,  was  removed,  until  the  "  calm," 
or  subsoil  of  gravel  and  clay,  was  reached.  All  the  "  meat " 
earth  was  carlfuUy  examined  as  it  was  thrown  out.  and  when 
nearly  on  the  ''calm"  the  excavated  soil  and  subsoil  was 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  mesh  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  circle  was  dealt  with  in 
this  manner,  so  that  the  search  was  of  a  thorough  description. 

All  measurements  were  at  once  noted  in  a  field  book, 
together  with  the  positions  of  hearthstones,  &c.,  and  the 
objects  found  were  also  duly  entered  and  labelled. 

Search  was  made  for  '*  middens  "  outside  the  circles,  but 
none  were  found,  although  several  trenches  were  dug  from 
the  entrances  of  the  huts,  in  directions  which  seemed  to  be 
favourable  for  the  deposit  of  domestic  rubbish. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  people  who  lived  in  these 
huts  had  much  to  throw  away,  since  they  had  no  shell  fish,  nor 
sherds  to  get  rid  of,  for  not  a  single  trace  of  pottery  has  been 
found  in  all  the  circles  examined.  Whatever  waste  heaps 
they  may  have  formed  were  probably  composed  of  material 
of  organic  origin,  which  disappeared  in  process  of  time. 

After  the  interior  of  the  circle  had  been  examined,  all  the 
soil,  &c.,  was  returned  and  the  turf  relaid. 

No  earthfast  stones  were  touched. 

The  first  circle  examined  was  one  of  five  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  White  Ridge,  and  lying  just  mid-way 
between  this  point  and  Stannon  Tor  (XCIX.  KE).^  There 
appeared  to  be  no  "pound"  encircling  these  huts,  but  attached 

*  All  reference  are  to  Six-inch  new  Ordnance  Survey. 
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to  some  are  eDclosures  of  lectangular  shape,  with  others 
partly  made  up  with  curved  lines  of  walls.  They  were  pro- 
bably folds  for  animals,  or  patches  of  cultivated  ground  or 
gardens. 

From  north  to  south  the  diameter  of  the  circle  explored  is 
26  feet,*  from  east  to  west  27  feet.  The  circle  is  fairly 
perfect,  the  foundation  stones,  some  of  which  are  inserted 
on  edge  in  the  ground  with  others  laid  on  their  flat,  are 
of  good  size — on  the  S.E.  circumference  the  remains  of  the 
wall  are  five  feet  thick.  The  entrance  facing  the  south  is  in 
ruins,  but  from  the  remains  the  doorway  must  have  been 
about  four  feet  square.  A  whole  day  was  spent  in  carefully 
examining  the  interior,  but  beyond  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  it  was  paved  with  irregular  stones  laid  on  the  flat, 
no  evidence  was  obtained  which  would  throw  light  on  the 
age  of  the  hut  There  was  no  fireplace,  nor  any  evidence  of 
fire.  It  may  have  been  a  store  house,  for  in  other  groups 
examined  subsequently  similar  circles  were  found,  amongst 
what  were  plainly  the  remains  of  habitations. 

Since  it  was  desirable  that  the  next  diggings  should  take 
place  in  a  larger  group  of  circles,  further  operations  were 
postponed  on  this  site,  and  Broadun  Bing  was  selected,  as  it 
contained  within  its  encircling  walls  remains  of  several  hut 
circles  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  primitive  character. 

Broadun  Bing  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  Broad  Down, 
and  is  shewn  on  XCIX.  N.W.  and  designated  the  remains  of 
a  camp. 

It  is  about  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  dry 
slope,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
East  Dart.  The  summit  of  Broad  Down  rises  another  170 
feet,  about  half  a  mile  behind  the  settlement.  It  is  thus 
dominated  by  higher  ground,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
of  much  service  to  a  hostile  attack  from  the  north  by  & 
people  with  primitive  weapons. 

The  nearest  water  (the  modem  leat  of  course  excepted)  is 
the  East  Dart,  which  flows  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
settlement,  some  two  hundred  yards  below. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  encircling  "pound"  is  a 
fortification  ;  the  distance  from  water  would  render  it  unten- 
able in  the  face  of  a  superior  investing  force  for  any  length 
of  time ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  its  position  in  other 
respects  conforms  with  the  idea  that  the  site  may  have  been 
selected  as  a  place  of  some  security,  and  a  refuge  in  case 
of  sudden  necessity. 

'  All  measurements  of  diameters  of  these  circles  are  internal. 
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The  rains  of  the  south  wall  shew  that  it  must  have  been  six 
to  seven  feet  thick,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  still  four  feet  high. 
In  one  place  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  wall  are  visible. 
The  walls  are  built  with  rough  blocks  of  stone,  dry  laid, 
and  solid  through  and  through.  It  is  impossible  now  to  say 
how  high  the  wall  stood  originally,  for  it  has  been  robbed 
of  stones  for  newtake  walls.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
in  places  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  at  least  five  feet 
high,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  abstractions  it  was 
probably  feet  higher  than  this. 

BROADUN  RING. 

Hvi  CircU  No,  1.  Nine  feet  in  diameter,  doorway 
obliterated. 

The  interior  was  overgrown  with  rushea  These  and  one 
foot  of  '*  meat "  earth  were  removed,  and  the  hard  floor  of  the 
hut,  resting  on  the  ''calm,"  was  disclosed.  The  floor  was 
close  down  to  the  level  of  the  foundation  of  the  stones 
forming  the  circle,  the  outside  surface  being  thus  about  a  foot 
higher  than  the  floor.  Three  broken  "  cooking  stones  "*  and 
some  small  river  stones  which  had  not  been  fired  were  sifted 
out.  Two  feet  from  the  eastern  circumference  of  the  circle, 
and  three-and-a-half  from  the  southern,  there  was  a  circular 
cavity  dug  out  of  the  hard  floor,  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  deep.  It  was  probably  a  cooking  hole.  This  hole 
Was  filled  with  fine  loose  stuflf,  very  light,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  ashes.  Close  to  the  cavity  were  a  few  little  fragments  of 
^ood  charcoal,  a  small  flint  core,  and  a  tiny  flake  of  the  same 
material. 

Circle  No.  2.  The  floor  was  found  to  be  18  inches  below  the 
oixtside  surface.  No  objects  were  found,  nor  were  there  any 
t^rsLces  of  a  fire  place.  It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  No.  1. 
It;  was  probably  a  store  house. 

CircU  No.  3.  22  feet  in  diameter.  The  hearth  was  an 
irr^tdarly,  square-shaped  stone  of  about  12  inches.  It 
appeared  to  have  a  back  and  sides,  for  the  stones  forming 
^  part  of  these  were  in  situ.  It  had  evidently  been  fired, 
^Tx<i  charcoal  lay  between  and  around  the  stones.  Near  the 
?^^-place  a  flat  granite  stone  was  found,  slightly  indented  on 
Its  flat  surface  and  scored  with  thin  lines. 

^e  stone  feels  smooth  in  the  direction  of  the  lines,  but 
^^  "furrowy"  across  same.  Some  edged  or  pointed  imple- 
^^ent  has  evidently  been  rubbed  on  it. 

*/ Cooking  stoDes" — river  pebbles  which  have  been  fired  and  used  for 
^Dg  porpoaes ;  they  are  sometimes  termed  ''pot-boilers.'' 
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In  excavating  this  circle  there  appeared  to  be  a  larger 
number  of  loose  stones  in  the  interior  than  usual.  They  lay  in 
a  heap,  which  commenced  seven  feet  from  the  south  cir- 
cumference, and  extended  to  the  north  circumference,  with 
clear  spaces  on  either  side.  By  carefully  excavating  these 
spaces  it  was  found  that  the  bottom  course  of  stones  were 
square-laid,  and  formed  a  sort  of  platform.  By  building 
the  loose  stones  on  this  definite  foundation  it  made  a  dais 
or  platform  15  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high. 

Around  the  platform  the  floor  was  trodden  hard,  but 
under  the  platform  the  stones  were  laid  on  untrodden 
"  calm." 

Circle  No,  4.  Small,  irregular,  and  very  ruined,  6  feet  in 
diameter,  gave  no  evidence  of  occupation,  and  was  probably  a 
store  house. 

Circles  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  These  form  a  very  curious 
group.  The  foundations  of  these  huts  are  in  such  a  ruinous 
condition  that  the  doorways  or  communications  which  may 
have  existed  between  them  are  now  obliterated. 

No.  5  is  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  On  removing  the 
"  meat "  earth  the  floor  was,  as  usual,  found  resting  on  the 
"calm."  In  the  centre  was  a  flat  stone.  Underneath  this 
was  another,  20  inches  square  and  3  inches  to  4  inches 
thick.  The  latter  stone  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and 
formed  the  hearth,  for  around  it  were  found  fragments  of 
wood  charcoal,  and  close  by  two  flint  scrapers,  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  same  material,  and  ten  "  cooking  stones."  The 
upper  flat  stone  was  doubtless  the  back  of  the  hearth. 

At  the  south-west  circumference  of  this  circle  the  remains 
of  the  wall  are  5  feet  high,  and  here  there  is  a  stone  platform 
as  in  No.  3,  but  formed  of  larger  blocks,  and  probably  quite 
perfect. 

Circle  No,  6  had  the  usual  floor,  and  yielded  three  "  cooking 
stones."     There  was  no  trace  of  a  fire-place. 

Cirde  No.  7  gave  a  flint  flake.     No  signs  of  a  hearth. 

Circle  No,  8.  The  hearth  stone  2  feet  x  1  feet  5  inches 
was  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  were  fragments  of  wood 
charcoal.  There  were  also  the  remains  of  another  stone 
platform,  as  shewn  in  sketch.  This  circle  is  12  feet  in 
diameter. 

Circle  No,  9  was  also  explored,  and  gave  some  charcoal 
only. 

The  semi-circle  No.  10  may  be  a  more  modem  erection. 
It  yielded  nothing,  and  No.  11  was  not  examined. 
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BROADUN. 

The  rained  walls,  which  may  be  traced  almost  continuously, 
enclose  an  area  of  more  than  twelve  acres.  This  makes  it 
the  largest  known  prehistoric  enclosure  on  Dsurtmoor.  It  lies 
south  of,  and  distant  one  hundred  yards  from,  Broadun  Bing. 

It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  large  number  of  hut  circles — 
theie  are  at  least  seventeen  which  may  be  easily  recognised, 
and  probably  the  remains  of  more  than  twice  that  number 
exist,  but  owing  to  spoliation  by  the  newtake  wall  builders, 
some  are  mere  heaps  of  stones  and  cannot  now  be  definitely 
recognised. 

With  Broadun  Bing,  the  habitations  and  storehouses  must 
have  been  something  like  fifty  in  number,  so  that  these 
settlements  were  of  an  important  and  populous  character. 

Broadun  has  a  pleasant  southerly  aspect.  The  huts  were 
built  on  a  dry  slope.  Water  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Hough  Tor  Brook,  which  flows  about  one  hundred  yards 
below  the  settlement 

Circle  No.  1.  Diameter  14  feet.  The  entrance  is  fedrly 
complete,  2  feet  2  inches  wide  with  jambs  2  feet  high. 
Digging  was  conmienced  at  the  entrance,  where  the  foot  stone 
was  found  in  a  perfect  condition.  Fragments  of  wood  char- 
coal occurred  on  the  floor,  between  the  entrance  and  the 
hearth,  and  also  in  and  around  the  fire  place. 

Just  inside  the  entrance  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  close  to 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  circle,  a  nest  of  a  dozen ''  cooking 
stones  "  was  found. 

This  circle  yielded  the  following  : 

60  *  cooking  stones." 

5  pieces  of  schorL 

9  small  rounded  river  stones  of  white  quartz — about  the 
size  of  walnuts.  These  had  not  been  fired.  They  may  have 
been  used  for  some  kind  of  game,  or  query,  sling  stones. 

2,  smoothing  or  rubbing  stone  of  altered  grit. 

1  flint  scraper. 

In  the  circle  was  a  large  stone  which  had  evidently  fallen 
in  from  the  north  wall ;  on  removing  this  a  piece  of  remark- 
al>Iy  clear  quartz  was  found  underneath.  It  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  fragment,  which  may  have  been  treasured  as  an 
ornament,  a  charm,  or  a  plaything.  It  lay  on  the  floor  of 
ttie  hut 

Circle  No.  2.    Diameter  12^  feet.    The  hearth  stone  is 
^^jy  plain,  2i  feet  x  l^feet 
Objects  found : 
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3  cooking  stones. 

3  flint  frs^ments  (one  a  rude  sciaper) ;  and  some  fragments 
of  charcoaL 

Circle  No.  3.  Diameter  15  feet.  The  hearth  stones,  which 
are  decidedly  the  feature  of  this  circle,  are  6  feet  x  4  feet. 
Fragments  of  wood  charcoal  were  observed  around  the  hearth 
and  in  the  joints  between  the  stones. 

This  circle  yielded : 

4  "  cooking  stones." 

1  piece  of  altered  grit  not  smoothed  by  rubbing. 

1  small  fragment  of  slaty  stone. 

Circle  No.  4.  Diameter  15  feet  There  was  no  hearth,  but 
the  fireplace  or  cooking  hole  near  the  centre  was  a  similar 
circular  cavity  in  the  "  calm  "  to  that  of  No.  1  circle,  Broadun 
Ring.     Both  these  holes  gave  wood  charcoal  and  ashes. 

Circle  No.  5.  There  appeared  to  be  no  floor  to  this  large 
circle.  No  objects  were  found.  It  was  probably  a  store 
house  of  some  kind. 

Circle  No.  6.  The  diameter,  north  to  south,  is  10  feet  8 
inches,  from  east  to  west,  8  feet.  There  were  a  few  **  cooldng 
stones,"  one  piece  of  flint,  one  rubbing  or  smoothing  stone, 
and  fragments  of  wood  charcoaL  No  hearth  visible,  but  as 
the  whole  circle  was  roughly  paved,  the  fire  was  probably 
placed  on  the  floor.  Two  other  imperfect  circles  joined  these 
— they  were  not  explored. 

Circle  No.  7.  11  feet  in  diameter.  This  circle  was  well 
paved.  Signs  of  fire  and  wood  charcoal  in  right-hand  comer 
as  one  entered  the  circle. 

Circle  No.  8.  The  only  object  found  was  a  flint  flake.  It 
possessed  a  hearth  stone. 

Circle  No.  9.  Diameter  14  feet  The  hearth  in  good  con- 
dition, 2  feet  X  1  foot.  The  only  find  here  was  a  "  cooking 
stone,"  and  charcoal  in  and  around  the  fireplace. 

No.  10  was  not  a  circle.  It  was  a  heap  of  stones  like  a 
small  cairn,  near  what  appeared  to  be  a  short  piece  of  straight 
wall.  It  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  ruins  of  a  circle. 
On  removing  the  stones  a  pit  was  found  underneath  dug  in 
the  "calm."  It  was  filled  with  stones.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  was  a  mixture  of  wood  charcoal  and  bone  ash.  The 
pit  was  4  feet  deep  and  4J  feet  in  diameter. 

Circle  No.  11.  Diameter  9  feet.  Yielded  one  "cooking 
stone"  and  charcoal.  The  hearth  stone  was  very  plain,  an 
irregular  square  stone  of  20  inches. 

This  then  is  the  result  of  nearly  three  weeks  of  thorough 
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exploration,  for  the  complete  investigation  of  these  circles 
requires  both  time  and  patience. 

Both  in  Broadun  King  and  Broadun  frequent  search  was 
made  for  kitchen  middens.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
circles  one  imagined  the  direction  in  which  the  dwellers 
would  throw  their  refuse,  and  trenches  were  dug  accordingly, 
but  without  success. 

Their  huts  were  not  of  the  stone  bee-hive  pattern.  If  they 
had  been,  more  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  roofs  would 
have  been  found  as  debris  in  the  circles. 

The  huts  appear  to  have  had  stone  walls  of  about  four  to 
five  feet  high,  doubtless  supporting  poles  of  wood  which 
formed  a  low  bell-tent  shaped  roof,  which  was  most  pro- 
bably thatched  with  'Wags"  and  rushes,  the  handiest  and 
best  materials  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  apex  had  a  hole  for  the  emission  of  smoke. 

When  the  hut  was  well  warmed  and  the  fire  clear  and 
smokeless,  or  damped  down  with  ashes,  this  hole  could  have 
been  closed  by  a  "vag."  With  a  skin  curtain  over  the 
doorway  the  interior  would  be  as  warm  as  an  oven,  for  the 
walls  were  backed  with  soil  and  growing  turf  on  the  outside, 
and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  were  doubtless  made  thoroughly 
tight  with  the  same  materials. 

The  floors  were  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  below  the  out- 
side surface.  In  most  cases  they  were  simply  the  *'  calm  " 
trodden  hard,  in  a  few  instances  rough  stones  laid  on  their 
flat  formed  the  bottom. 

A  layer  of  rushes  on  the  top  of  either  made  matters  much 
more  comfortable. 

The  remains  of  the  stone  platforms  found  in  circles  Nos. 
3,  5,  and  8,  in  Broadun  King,  are  very  interesting.  They 
doubtless  formed  a  lounging  dais  by  day  and  beds  at  night 
Covered  with  dry  grass  or  heather  they  made  comfortable 
couches. 

Similar  platforms,  but  of  wood,  are  used  by  the  Eskimo  at 
the  present  time. 

None  of  these  platforms  were  observed  in  Broadun,  but  this 
settlement  is  in  a  much  more  ruined  condition  than  the 
King. 

The  wood  charcoal  found  in  and  around  the  fire-places 
in  the  huts  appears  to  be  mostly  from  oak. 

Peat  may  have  been  burnt  as  well,  but  the  presence  of  oak 
charcoal  clearly  shews  that  trees  of  this  wood  flourished  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
the  neighbouring    bogs  in  Gawler   and    Stannon  Bottoms. 
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The  peat  cutters  in  the  turf-ties  situated  in  these  places  are 
continually  coming  across  bog  oak,  hazel,  furze,  and  alder. 
There  is  so  much  wood  in  these  bogs  that  it  is  clear  that 
these  valleys  were  in  a  remote  period  covered  with  thickets 
in  which  was  a  goodly  muster  of  oaks  of  a  respectable  size.^ 

The  most  striking  feature  of  all  is  the  entire  absence  of 
pottery  or  metal  in  any  of  the  circles  examined. 

Not  a  single  scrap  of  either  was  found. 

Considering  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  examination  of 
the  two  settlements,  the  absence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  all  points  to  a  pre-metallic  age,  but  it 
is  extraordinary  that  a  people  who  could  build  fairly  comfort- 
able dwellings,  which  were  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  Dartmoor 
climate,  should  have  apparently  pursued  the  even  tenour 
of  their  ways  without  a  cloam  pot  or  pan  to  assist  them 
in  their  domestic  economy.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the 
absence  of  suitable  clay,  but  these  people  imported  their 
chalk  flints,  and  the  one  might  as  well  come  as  the  other. 

But  this  wonder  is  lessened  if  we  examine  the  proceedings 
of  modern  savages. 

We  can  then  understand  that  skins  and  "  cooking  stones  " 
could  be  made  to  do  duties  which  we  usually  associate  with. 
vessels  of  pottery  or  metal. 

"There  is  a  very  curious  custom  amongst  the  Assinne- 
boins,  from  which  they  have  taken  their  name,  a  name  given 
them  by  their  neighbours,  from  a  singular  mode  they  have  of 
boiling  their  meat,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
when  they  kill  meat  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  the 
size  of  a  common  pot,  and  a  piece  of  the  raw  hide  of  the 
animal,  as  taken  from  the  back,  is  put  over  the  hole,  and 
then  pressed  down  with  the  hands  close  round  the  sides  and 
filled  with  water.  The  meat  to  be  boiled  is  then  put  in  this 
hole  or  pot  of  water ;  and  in  a  fire,  which  is  built  near  by, 
several  large  stones  are  heated  to  a  red  heat,  which  are 
successively  dipped  and  held  into  the  water  until  the  meat 
is  boiled ;  from  this  singular  and  peculiar  custom  the  Ojibbe- 
ways  have  given  them  the  appellation  of  Assinneboins  or 
stone-boilers.  This  custom  is  a  very  awkward  and  tedious 
one,  and  used  only  as  an  ingenious  means  of  boiling  their 
meat,  by  a  tribe  which  was  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  construct 
a  kettle  or  pot. 

"The  traders  have  recently  supplied  these  people  with 
pots,  and  even  long  before  that  the  Mandans  had  instructed 

'  The  author  exhumed  one  specimen  in  Gawler  Bottom,  which  had  a  bolo 
circumference  of  3  feet  4  inches,  and  was  10  foet  8  inches  long. 
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them  in  the  secret  of  manufacturing  very  good  and  service- 
able earthen  pots,  which  together  have  entirely  done 
away  with  the  custom,  excepting  at  public  festivals,  where 
they  seem,  like  all  others  of  the  human  family,  to  take 
pleasure  in  cherishing  and  perpetuating  their  ancient 
customs/'® 

This  was  the  condition  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  during  the 
present  century.  They  existed  without  metal  or  pottery, 
although  neighbouring  tribes  used  both  these  materiala 

The  Assineboins  represented  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  compare  with  the  neolithic  state  of  early  races 
in  Europe. 

The  evidence  yielded  by  the  diggings  at  Broadun  Bing  and 
Broadun  clearly  shows  that  the  inhabitants  existed  in  a 
neolithic  condition.  They  may  not  have  been  early  neolithic, 
for  it  was  possible  for  them,  perhaps  a  poorer  race,  to  have 
existed  on  Dartmoor  without  pottery,  whilst  their  richer  and 
more  advanced  contemporaries  flourished  in  more  favoured 
places  with  superior  implements  and  utensils.  They  were 
evidently  a  people  who  possessed  cattle. 

The  enclosures  surrounding  their  dwellings  harboured  these 
at  night,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  predatory  animals 
which  must  then  have  existed  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Moor.  The  upland  of  Dartmoor  was  probably  a  desirable 
pastoral  country,  for  although  many  of  the  valleys  were 
timbered  thickets,  the  great  slopes  running  up  to  the  summits 
of  the  tors  were  open  and  afforded  plenty  of  rough  pasturage. 

The  in-country,  although  much  more  fertile,  must  have 
been  covered  with  a  large  amount  of  forest  and  with  dense 
growths  of  furze — rendering  pasturage  scarce. 

This  more  open  character  of  the  Moor  and  its  retired 
position  may  account  for  the  large  quantity  of  the  remains  of 
the  dwellings  of  a  neolithic  people,  which  are  scattered  over 
its  surface. 

Some  of  the  hut  circles  which  yielded  no  evidence  of 
human  occupation,  may  have  been  used  as  store  houses,  or 
as  places  in  which  the  younger  domestic  animals  were 
housed. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  these  settlements  were 
occupied  all  the  year  round. 

The  picture  of  pre-historic  Post  Bridge  reveals  no  less  than 
fifteen  of  these  enclosures,  of  more  or  less  area. 

They  were  built  in  such  a  permanent  form  that  notwith- 
standing the  ravages  of  time  and   the  spoliation   of  man, 

•  Catlin's  North  American  Indians.    London,  1841,  p.  64,  vol.  i. 
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their  foondatdons  may  atdll  be  traced  with  comparatiye 
accuracy. 

They  are  apparently  not  all  of  the  same  period,  nor  in 
many  of  them  can  any  remains  of  dwellings  be  now  found. 

Some  of  these,  however,  have  yielded  considerable  numbers 
of  flint  flakes  and  scrapers. 

The  ancient  trackway  leading  to  Broadun  must  have  been 
well  used  in  pre-historic  times,  for  it  has  yielded  a  large 
number  of  flint  objects,  including  two  small  broken  arrow 
heada 

The  cattle  owned  by  these  people  were  doubtless  a  hardy 
race,  and  although  fodder  is  scarce  on  Dartmoor  in  tlM 
winter,  there  is  sufficient  for  a  limited  amount  of  stock. 

Experienced  n^oormen  have  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
with  large  areas  for  grazing,  modem  cattle  could  be  main- 
tained all  the  year  round  on  the  Moor. 

No  stones  for  grinding  grain  were  found. 

It  is  possible  that  some  rough  com,  such  as  "  spelt,"  was 
grown,  which  may  have  been  parched,  or  boiled  in  skins 
with  the  "  cooking  stones,"  but  flesh  was  apparently  the 
staple  food,  and  this  was  supplied  by  domestic  cattle,  and  the 
products  of  the  chace. 

The  striking  features  disclosed  by  the  exploration  are — 
the  utter  absence  of  metal  or  pottery,  but  the  presence  of 
considerable  numbers  of  "  cooking  stones,"  and  a  few  objects 
of  flint ;  the  stone  dais  or  platforms  found  in  circles  Nos.  3, 
5,  and  8 ;  the  hearth  stones  in  nearly  every  case  where  the 
hut  was  the  abode  of  man ;  and  the  cooking  holes  in  Nos.  1 
and  4. 

As  a  rule  the  hearth  stones  were  at  or  near  the  centre  of 
the  hut;  in  no  case  were  they  placed  against  the  walls  of  the 
circle.  Unfortunately  the  walls  of  the  circles  have  been  very 
much  robbed  of  their  stones,  by  the  newtake  wall  builders, 
but  happily  the  floors  of  the  huts,  protected  by  a  layer  of 
"  meat "  earth,  and  grass  turf,  remained  intact 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  systematic  exploration  of 
Dartmoor  Hut  Circles,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
diggings  will  take  place  in  other  hut  clusters,  so  that  the 
neolithic  character  of  Broadun  Bing  and  Broadun  may  be 
confirmed^ 

'  This  has  subsequently  been  done  in  the  commencement  of  the  thorongh 
exploration  of  Grimspound,  by  a  Committee  of  Dartmoor  experts.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  Grimspoonders  are  also  shewn  to  have  been  a  neolithic 
people. 
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HUT    CIRCLES    AT    TAVY    CLEAVE, 

BT    REV.     S.    BABINO    OOULD,     M.A. 

(Read  at  South  Moltoiii  Aagnat,  1894.) 


Haying  been  present  during  the  excavation  of  a  good  part  of 
Broadun  Pound  and  Broadun  King,  conducted  by  Mr.  R 
Burnard,  in  the  autumn  of  1893, 1  considered  it  a  matter  of 
great  archaeological  importance  to  ascertain  whether  other 
collections  of  hut  circles  on  Dartmoor  gave  the  same  testi- 
mony, or  whether  these  habitations  had  been  used  through 
a  long  period  by  a  sucession  of  peoples  at  different  epochs 
and  stages  of  culture,  and  engaged  on  different  occupations. 

I  had  not  much  time  at  my  command,  and  the  days  were 
closing  in  when  I  undertook  to  examine  the  settlement  near 
Tavy  Cleave,  on  the  east  slope  of  Ger  Tor,  consequently  I 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  make  a  hasty  examination,  one 
intended  to  be  preliminary,  and  I  should  not  now  say  any- 
thing about  the  work  done  on  this  settlement  were  it  not 
advisable  to  collect  into  one  the  notes  made  on  the  hut 
circles  on  Dartmoor  as  far  as  their  exploration  has  been 
carried. 

On  the  slope  of  Ger  Tor  towards  the  Tavy  are  numerous 
huts  with  a  "clatter"  running  through  them,  whence  the 
stones  are  derived  of  which  the  huts  are  built.  They  are 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  V.  Calmady  Hamlyn,  of  Leawood, 
and  he  very  readily  permitted  me  to  make  the  exploration  of 
them  when  I  applied  to  him  for  leave.  A  line  of  stones 
forming  an  old  boundary  runs  along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
above  the  settlement,  and  tracklines  run  down  the  hill 
towards  the  river.  A  small  stream  breaks  out  between  Ger 
Tor  and  Tavy  Cleave,  whence,  doubtless,  the  occupants  of 
the  huts  derived  water.  There  is  no  enclosing  pound,  but 
there  is  a  singular  structure  that  occupies  a  space  between  the 
main  masses  of  rock  that  constitute  the  cleave.    Two  walls 
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have  been  erected  between  these  natural  towers,  enclosing 
a  space  of  turf  roughly  rectangular. 

Of  the  huts  themselves  I  was  able  to  examine  but  four, 
and  of  these  only  one  exhaustively.  I  can  therefore  on  this 
occasion  give  but  an  imperfect  and  superficial  account  of 
their  nature  and  contents,  and  this  I  will  do  as  briefly  as 
possible,  and  leave  a  more  detailed  account  till  a  fature 
period. 

Hut  1.  This  hut  is  17  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  internally, 
the  doorway  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  entrance  is 
paved.  Each  door  jamb  is  2  feet  high.  Near  the  centre  several 
earthfast  flat  stones,  not  perfectly  level.  No  sufficient 
evidence  was  there  to  say  that  they  constituted  a  hearth,  but 
close  to  them  was  a  very  distinct  cooking  hole  1  foot  6  inches 
in  diameter,  perfectly  circular,  and  1  foot  deep,  scooped  in  the 
''  calm,"  and  full  of  peat-ash  and  particles  of  chanxMsd. 

Hut  2.  This  hut  is  19  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  was  a  hearth.  Much  ash  and  charcoal  was  found 
round  it  and  in  the  interstices  between  the  stones.  To  the 
north  of  the  hearth  some  naturally  straight-faced  stones  were 
found,  four  of  which  were  in  position,  but  not  the  rest,  and 
they  seemed  to  form  a  dais.  In  the  floor  of  this  hut  a  piece 
of  flint  was  found,  a  portion  of  a  flint  pebble  that  had  been 
broken  in  half  and  flaked,  with  secondary  chipping,  begun, 
but  not  completed.  The  entrance  to  this  hut  is  paved,  and 
is  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  each  jamb  is  three  feet  high. 

Hut  3.  This  ring  is  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  seems  to 
have  been  divided  across  by  a  wall  that  has  fallen.  No 
hearth  was  found.  There  were  indications  of  paving,  and 
apparently  this  was  a  cattle  pen,  and  not  a  dwelling.  The 
doorway  is  3  feet  wide,  and  the  jambs  2  feet  higL 

Hut  4.  A  double  hut,  or  rather  double  ring.  A  trench 
was  cut  through  it,  and  no  indications  of  hearth  were  found. 
It  also  seemed  to  have  served  as  a  cattle  pen.  All  the  doors 
are  to  the  south. 

What  is  specially  noticeable  about  the  two  huts  which 
give  indications  of  having  been  habitations  of  men,  is  that 
they  are  very  much  larger  in  diameter  than  those  at  Broadun, 
and  those  described  at  Grimspound. 

In  both  were  found  numerous  "cooking  stones,"  rounded 
pebbles  that  had  been  burnt,  also  several  small  round  river 
pebbles  that  had  not  been  subjected  to  fire,  and  which  might 
have  served  as  sling  stones,  or  for  some  sort  of  game. 


DARTMOOR  FOR  DEVONSHIRE. 

BT   W.    F.    OOLUER. 
(Bead  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


It  has  been  of  late  years  a  maxim  of  public  policy  that 
waste  lands — lands  which  have  lain  waste  from  time  im- 
memorial— shall  be  kept  as  parks  or  playgrounds  for  the 
people,  where  a  dense  population  crowded  in  a  town  may 
disport  themselves,  refresh  themselves  with  pure  air,  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  wild  fauna  and  flora  of  the  field,  and 
learn  to  know  something  of  the  works  of  Nature. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  parts  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  and  near  London,  where  human  mortals  are  ground 
down  in  industrial  mills,  to  preserve  for  the  mass  of  mankind 
some  of  the  restoratives  that  a  free  foot  on  a  free  heather 
can  bestow  on  the  jaded  worker  in  a  close  unwholesome 
ofiBce  or  workshop ;  to  preserve  places  where  birds  and  wild 
beasts  are  allowed  to  live  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  and 
the  interest  that  they  excite,  and  where  flowers  and  ferns  are 
protected  from  the  rude  hands  of  the  spoiler  for  the  sake  of 
the  refined  tastes  of  one  and  alL     If  wild  beasts  are  stuffed 
and  put  into  a  museum  by  persons  who  rejoice  in  the  name 
of  taxidermists,  they  are  no  longer  wild  beasts,  but  dead  skin 
and  wire,  with  glass  instead  of  eyes,  which  can  teach  no 
iiaturalist  or  scientific  man  anything  whatever.     Observe 
Oiem  when  they  are  alive,  and  you  can  then  learn  a  lesson 
^m  them,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  may  cheer  you. 
^lie  unplucked  flowers  and  the  plants  that  do  not  flower 
hcL\e  also  more  to  tell  when  cdive  than  when  they  are 


Many  wise  men— and  I  wish  that  sort  of  wisdom  were  a 

^i'^tie  less  rare — have  done  their  utmost  to  place  some  selected 

'^^^d  and  beautiful  parts  of  England  under  the  protection  of 

ttie  law,  that  no  selfish  marauder  may  enclose  them,  no  ugly 

^oisy  railway  go  through  them,  and  no  destroyer  disturb  the 

S^wth  of  plants,  which  ignorant  and  sordid  persons  are 
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pleased  to  call  weeds.  AU  flowers,  except  a  few,  are  weeds 
to  some  uncultured  minds;  as  all  animals,  except  a  few, 
are  vermin  to  those  modem  enemies  of  nature  known  to 
society  as  gamekeepers. 

The  most  important  examples  of  these  wild  and  beautiful 
parts  of  England,  preserved  for  the  good  of  us  all,  are  the 
New  Forest,  Epping  Forest,  and  Dean  Forest;  and  I  wish 
most  earnestly  to  add  Dartmoor  to  that  glorious  list  of 
earthly  paradises.  As  Epping  Forest  is  the  best  example  of 
a  large  tract  of  land,  acquired  with  infinite  pains  and  at 
great  expense  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  an  object  of  far  greater  utility  than  any  number 
of  acres  covered  with  villas  emitting  smoke  and  poison 
instead  of  air  fresh  with  the  breath  of  forest  leaves,  it  will 
be  well  to  show  that  the  County  Council  of  Devon  should 
acquire  Dartmoor  for  the  Devonshire  folk  as  the  Corporation 
of  London  acquired  Epping  Forest  for  the  citizens  of 
London,  with  far  less  trouble,  at  a  cost  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  mere  investment  of  money ;  and  by  so  doing  become 
the  owners  and  protectors  of  the  water  supply  of  more  than 
half  Devon,  as  well  as  the  landlords  of  a  far-famed  ground 
for  the  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Epping  Forest  is  an  ancient  royal  forest  of  great  beauty, 
and  in  olden  times  was  strictly  kept  as  a  forest  under  the 
forest  laws,  the  severity  of  which  is  a  well-known  matter  of 
history.  The  public,  however,  had  rights  over  it  which  were 
recognised,  but  in  course  of  time  the  Crown,  when  it  gave  up 
hunting  and  the  forest  laws  were  not  enforced,  neglected  its 
forests,  and  encroachments  became  very  destructive  of  its 
wild  and  natural  beauties. 

I  need  not  here  again  dwell  on  the  distinctions  between  a 
Forest  proper,  a  Chase,  and  a  Park.  The  word  forest  has 
undergone  an  entire  change  of  meaning,  and  is  now 
generally  used  for  a  large  wood  of  trees,  forestry  having 
become  a  scientific  term  for  the  cultivation  of  trees.  Dart- 
moor is  called  a  forest,  though  it  has  no  trees  to  speak  of, 
and  has  not  been  a  true  forest  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  since  it  was  granted  to  the  Black  Prince,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  then  became  a  chase.  However  let  it  be 
called  Dartmoor  Forest,  because  it  is  well  known  by  that 
name,  and  the  Forest  bounds  are  also  well  known,  dis- 
tinguising  the  Forest  from  its  purlieus,  now  called  the 
Devonshire  Commons. 

The  encroachments  on  Epping  Forest  at  last  threatened 
the  extinction  of   all  public  rights,  and  aroused  a  feeling 
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;Iiat  the  citizens  of  London  were  likely  to  lose  their 
)leasant  play-ground  altogether.  About  the  year  1871 
he  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  began  a  long  and 
jostly  series  of  proceedings,  which  need  not  be  particularly 
iiscribed  here,  ending  at  last  on  the  6th  of  May,  1882, 
vhen  the  Forest  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the 
jueen  herself.  The  Corporation  fought  for  the  rights  of 
;he  public  in  the  Courts  of  Law  before  the  Master  of 
he  BoUs,  then  Sir  George  Jessel,  in  a  suit  which  lasted 
wenty-three  days,  and  a  very  famous  judgment  was 
lelivered  by  Jessel  in  their  favour  on  the  24th  of  November, 
L874. 

As  a  Devonshire  man  having  rights  on  the  Forest  of 
Dartmoor,  as  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Dartmoor  Preservation  Society,  I  publicly 
call  upon  the  Devonshire  County  Council  to  do  the  same  for 
OS,  by  undertaking  the  care  of  Dartmoor,  as  the  Corporation 
of  London  did  for  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  case  of 
Spping  Forest  And  I  can  show  that  Dartmoor  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  people  of  Devonshire,  even  than 
Epping  Forest  is  to  the  citizens  of  London,  if  for  no  other 
Bason  than  because  Dartmoor  holds  the  water  supply,  now 
^  danger  and  to  be  more  and  more  in  danger  in  the  future, 
f  a  very  large  population. 
The  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  with  all  rights  over  its  purlieus, 
granted  to  the  Black  Prince  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
been  held  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  ever  since.  The 
Uchy  of  Cornwall,  of  course,  is  the  office  administering  the 
tetes  of  the  Duchy  for  the  use  of  the  Duke.  I  have 
-fore  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Association,  especially  in 
^76  and  1887,  the  rights  of  the  Devonshire  public  over 
^Ttmoor,  on  which  grievous  encroachments  have  been 
^^de;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  a 
■oyal  office  can  be  advised  to  defy  the  law  laid  down  by 
^^  great  a  judge  as  Jessel  in  1874,  when  he  ''granted  an 
^junction  against  the  Lords  of  the  Manors,  prohibiting  them 
^in  inclosing  in  the  future,  and  requiring  them  to  remove 
»1  fences  erected  within  twenty  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit"' 

Dartmoor  Forest  is  the  large  tract  of  land,  nearly  all  of 
^hidi  is  worthless  for  cultivation,  lying  within  boundaries 
^Hich  have  many  times  been  perambulated  and  set  forth  in 
the  archives  of  the  Duchy.     Outside  these  Forest  bounds  are 

^  Shaw-Lefsv&b'b  English  Comnums  and  ForeiU, 
VOL.  XXVI.  0 
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the  Devonshire  Commons,  but  for  the  present  purpose  the 
Duchy  itself,  as  the  owners  of  the  Forest,  and  of  the  rights 
appertaining  to  the  Forest,  is  the  authority  with  which  we 
have  to  treat.  The  net  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
form  a  part  of  the  income  of  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  as  the  Duchy  has  sold  some  of  its  property,  including 
foreshore  rights,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  sell  Dartmoor  Forest  to  such  a  body  as  the 
Devonshire  County  Council,  at  a  price  which  would  not 
diminish  the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  so  the 
County  Council  could  well  be  urged,  in  the  interests  of 
Devonshire,  to  purchase  the  Forest  at  a  price  that  would 
leave  them  with  no  loss  of  any  importance.  If  the  Forest 
could  be  bought  at  a  valuation  of  the  present  net  income 
derived  from  it,  the  County  Council  could  hardly  incur  any 
risk  of  loss,  and  would  secure  for  Devonshire  a  property  of 
far  greater  value  than  can  be  reckoned  in  money. 

Taking  the  Forest  within  its  perambulated  bounds,  with 
all  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  Forest,  there  are  many 
peculiarities  attached  to  it  to  be  taken  into  account 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  rivers,  and  the  sources  of  the 
rivers,  the  bogs,  matters  of  vast  importance  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  county  that  they  water.  I  need  only  mention  Tavistock, 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse,  Kingsbridge,  Dart- 
mouth, Torquay,  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmouth,  on  the  south ; 
Moretonhampstead,  Chagford,  Okehampton,  Barnstaple,  on 
the  north;  to  make  the  rivers  alone  enough  to  show  the 
necessity  of  buying  Dartmoor  for  the  sake  of  the  water 
supply,  now  in  great  peril.  The  water  supply  from 
Dartmoor  is  copious,  pure,  and  beautiful,  but  no  alarm 
seems  yet  to  have  been  taken  at  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  destroyed  or  diverted. 

Then  there  are  the  rights  of  common  on  Dartmoor,  which 
are  very  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  for  Devonshire 
men  by  a  Devonshire  authority.  A  great  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  ponies  might  be  grazed  on  Dartmoor 
if  proper  care  were  taken  of  the  Forest  pastures,  and  if  the 
four  quarters  of  the  moor,  into  which  it  has  been  divided 
from  ancient  times,  were  better  looked  after  than  they  are 
now  from  the  Duchy  Office  in  London. 

There  are  the  beauties  of  Dartmoor,  the  Tors,  the  ancient 
pre-historic  remains,  with  which  the  annual  reports  of  this 
Association  are  enriched ;  the  splendid  unenclosed  ground, 
with  its  furze,  heather,  fern,  and  moss,  over  which  the  Devon- 
shire folk  and  their  guests  can  roam  at  will 
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There  is  also  the  sporting — the  fishing,  shooting,  and  hunt- 
ing— which,  if  carefully  regulated,  may  be  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  people.  The  red-deer,  which  you  in  South 
Molton  so  well  know,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  now  reckoned  among 
the  attractions  of  Dartmoor ;  but  they  may  come  to  us  again 
when  Dartmoor  is  ours,  and  the  County  Council  appoint 
their  Veiderers,  Foresters,  Begarders,  and  Woodwards — forest 
officers  of  old. 

If  on  stepping  across  the  bounds  into  the  Forest  we  could 
say  "  This  is  our  land,  held  for  us  and  taken  care  of  for  us 
by  our  County  Council,"  how  eager  we  should  be  to  see  that 
the  regulations  of  the  County  Council  were  observed,  instead 
of  being  inclined,  as  we  now  are,  to  hold  the  Duchy  in 
defiance  as  a  pilferer  of  our  rights. 

The  question  arises,  what  will  the  County  Council  have  to 
buy,  and  what  is  the  annual  value  to  be  capitalized  for  the 
purchase  ? 

The  pasturage  on  the  common  land  is  worth  to  the  Duchy 
an  annual  sum,  now  levied  through  the  moormen  in  the  shape 
of  fines  according  to  very  ancient  custom,  with  which  are 
connected  the  cattle  and  colt  drifts,  and  the  Duchy  Pound  at 
Dunnabridge  for  the  unclaimed  cattle  and  ponies.  This  is 
one  source  of  revenue. 

Another  is,  the  rents  and  high  rents  of  enclosed  lands 
within  the  Forest.  Some  of  these  enclosures  are  ancient, 
whilst  others  are  quite  modem.  Much  of  the  enclosed  land 
granted  on  long  leases  in  the  present  century  has  been 
bought  back,  and  is  now  held  by  the  Duchy.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  put  a  value  on  this  property,  at  which  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Duchy  to  sell,  and  the 
County  Council  would  be  well  advised  to  buy.  This 
would  include  all  the  enclosed  land  within  the  Forest  bounds 
now  bringing  in  rent  to  the  Duchy,  except  the  Convict 
Prisons. 

The  next  source  of  revenue  to  take  into  consideration  is 
the  very  important  Convict  Prisons,  and  the  enclosures 
attached  to  them,  held  of  the  Duchy,  it  may  be  presumed, 
by  the  Government  under  leasa  Part  of  this  prison  land 
must  have  been  held  from  the  year  1808,  when  the  prison  of 
war  was  first  built ;  but  whether  the  Government  abandoned 
the  prisons  to  the  Duchy  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  held 
them  until  they  made  Convict  Prisons  of  them,  does  not 
concern  us.  If  the  County  Council  take  the  place  of  the 
Duchy  by  purchase,  the  lease  or  agreement  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  stand  good,  and  it  could  be  taken  of  the  Duchy 

o  2 
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at  a  reasonable  valuation.  The  convicts  have  enclosed 
unrighteously  hundreds  of  acres  against  the  Commoners,  and 
at  least  no  more  enclosures  can  be  permitted.  Jessel's 
judgment  on  this  point  is  the  Commoners'  protection,  and 
the  County  Council  need  not  pay  for  rights  to  enclose  which 
do  not  exist. 

Bights  are  now  to  be  considered  which  are  rather  vague, 
difficult  to  estimate,  and  may  be  open  to  dispute.  Such  are 
the  mineral  rights,  the  rights  to  quarry,  and  the  right  to  cut 
turf.  The  mineral  rights  and  the  right  to  cut  turf  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  water  supply.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  Artilleiy  range  at  Okehampton,  which  at 
aU  events  is  a  feature,  rather  a  novel  feature,  affecting  the 
Forest  and  the  Duchy  rights. 

The  County  Council  may  meet  with  difficulties  respecting 
these  various  rights,  but  by  no  means  difficulties  that  cannot 
be  overcome. 

The  value  of  mineral  rights  is  usually  over-estimated. 
Everyone  in  the  West  of  England  seems  to  be  haunted  with 
the  idea  that  there  must  be  untold  wealth  between  him  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth — an  idea  that  has  led  to  the  ruin  of 
many  a  sanguine  soul.  The  mineral  rights  are  doubtless  very 
ancient,  and  we  hear  of  tin-streamers  in  pre-historic  times, 
around  whom  a  halo  of  romance  has  been  cast  by  antiquarian 
enthusiasts.  It  may  be  safely  said,  all  the  opinions  of  mining 
persons  notwithstanding,  that  there  are  no  metals  on  Dart- 
moor worth  mining  for.  Mines  have  been  worked  over  and 
over  again,  time  out  of  mind,  but  to  find  anyone  who  had 
ever  received  a  dividend  would  be  the  despair  of  the  most 
industrious  investigator  into  historic  facts.  If  Dartmoor  and 
its  water  supply  is  to  be  preserved  the  mineral  rights  must 
be  bought,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Duchy  to  show  their  value 
by  the  net  annual  receipts  from  them,  say  for  the  last  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  a  valuation  which  need  not  be  feared.  Tin 
streaming  on  Dartmoor  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  miners 
have  since  been  searching  in  vain  for  the  tin,  which  the  tin 
streamers  are  supposed  to  have  found  in  great  quantities. 
But  if  it  is  reckoned  that  tin  in  those  ancient  times,  when 
Hector  wore  a  glancing  helm,  was  of  a  value  equal  to,  or 
even  surpassing,  the  value  of  gold  now,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tin  would  account  for  all  "the  old  men's  workings,"  as 
they  are  locally  called.  The  mineral  rights  the  County 
Council  would  have  to  buy  at  a  valuation,  and  the  minerals 
would  include  the  granite  quarries  and  stone  cutting,  the 
taking  of  sand,  and  all  things  coming  under  the  head  of 
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minerals,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Dartmoor  and  its 
water  supply. 

The  right  to  cut  turf,  otherwise  to  destroy  the  bogs,  which 
are  the  very  sources  of  our  water  supply,  is  another  most 
important  matter  to  take  into  consideration.  The  annual 
value  of  this  right  to  the  Duchy  must  be  very  smalL 
From  time  to  time  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Duchy 
to  companies,  enabling  them  thus  to  destroy  the  bogs  by 
converting  them  into  what  they  choose  to  call  fuel,  but 
these  company  promoters  have  caused  heavy  losses  to  their 
shareholders,  and  their  works  have  happily  been  one  after 
another  abandoned.  The  venville  men  have  a  right  to  cut 
turf  for  their  own  use,  but  of  late  years  the  Duchy  has 
demanded  of  cottagers  a  small  fine  for  cutting  turf,  although 
cottagers  living  in  venville  parishes  have  a  right  to  do  so 
as  venville  tenants.  The  relative  value  of  turf  compared 
with  ordinary  coals  has  however  so  changed,  that  much 
less  turf  is  now  cut  and  dried  for  use  in  farms  and  cottages 
than  used  to  be  the  case.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  water  supply  that  the  right  of  cutting 
turf  should  be  bought  for  the  sake  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  water  supply,  and  it  is  a  right  which  the  County 
Council  must  reckon  on  in  their  valuation. 

There  is,  besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  small 
quantity  of  timber  on  the  Duchy  property,  which  it  may  be 
presumed,  must  be  bought  at  a  valuation.  If  such  a 
valuation  be  correct,  there  could  be  no  loss  on  that  part 
of  the  purchase.  And  if  forestry,  which  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  trees  is  now  called,  becomes  better  understood 
in  England,  studied  as  its  importance  deserves  in  other 
countries,  some  parts  of  Dartmoor  may  be  improved  by 
planting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Forest. 

It  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much  of  the  County  Council 
to  undertake  the  purchase  of  Dartmoor  in  the  interests  of 
their  constituents,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
Devonshire  men  have  rights  on  Dartmoor,  according  to  the 
Duchy  documents,  quoted  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Stuart  Moore 
to  the  Dartmoor  Preservation  Society. 

The  purchase  of  Dartmoor,  however,  must  be  so  managed 
that  the  future  owners,  whosoever  they  may  be,  members  of 
the  County  Council,  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  sell  it  or 
use  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it,  even 
for  so  sacred  an  object  as  saving  the  rates,  which  might  be  a 
great  temptation  in  times  to  come.  Dartmoor  should  be 
held  as  a  Public  Park,  Chace,  or  Forest,  a  place  for  recreation 
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like  Epping  Forest  and  the  New  Forest  It  will  be  necessary 
carefuUy  to  define  the  enclosures  and  buildings  which  are  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  existing  leases  have  fallen  in. 
As  there  is  no  freehold  on  Dartmoor,  the  leaseholds  must  in 
the  end  come  to  the  landlord,  and  one  of  the  main  objects 
should  be,  so  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  future  County  Ck)uncils 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  in  the  Forest  as  a 
whole  shall  be  fully  preserved.  Some  of  the  outlying 
enclosures  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  as  they  already 
have.  Others  may  be  kept,  and  let  to  tenants  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  at  least  for  a  tima  But  the  chief  object 
in  view  must  be  the  preservation  of  the  Forest  as  a  forest^ 
as  the  source  of  an  invaluable  water  supply,  and  as  free 
pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  above  all  ponies,  the  only 
domestic  animal  that  can  live  on  the  moor  all  the  year 
round.  A  very  valuable  little  wild  horse  might  be  reared 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Forest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  all  these  purposes  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment will  be  necessary,  and  I  can  refer  to  the  Act  obtained  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  in  1878,  for  the  final  settlement  of 
Epping  Forest,  as  a  confirmation  of  that  opinion.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  will  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Forest, 
because,  although  the  Devonshire  County  Council  of  to-day 
will  desire  to  preserve  the  Forest  as  it  is,  with  its  fine  pure 
water  supply,  the  County  Council  of  future  generations  may 
possibly  have  a  hankering  for  making  money  and  saving  the 
rates,  and,  the  Moor  being  their  property,  might  sell  it  in 
parcels  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  convert  it  to  other  vulgar  and 
sordid  uses.  An  Act  of  Parliament  must  therefore  be  so 
framed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Act  for  the  care  of  Epping 
Forest,  that  the  County  Council  will  hold  it  for  certain  uses, 
and  for  no  other.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of 
forethought  must  be  bestowed  on  the  Dartmoor  Forest  Act, 
enabling  the  Devonshire  County  Council  to  buy  the  Forest  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
including  the  preservation  of  the  water  supply  for  a  very 
large  and  extended  population,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
the  people  of  Devonshire  especially. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the  sum  of  money  may  be 
that  will  be  wanted  for  the  purchase,  including  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  until  the  actual  net  revenue  of  the  Duchy,  say 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  ascertained,  and  the 
annual  net  receipts  capitalized  at  a  fair  valuation,  so  that 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  not  suffer  loss  of  income. 
Dartmoor  at  present  cannot  be  a  good  property  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  revenue,  and  the  Duchy  will  probably  be  well 
pleased  to  sell  and  re-invest  the  sum  obtained  in  less  trouble- 
some securities. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  point  out  all  the 
abvantages,  also  the  disadvantages,  of  the  proposal  to  buy 
Dartmoor,  by  the  authority  representing  the  County  of 
Devonshire,  for  Devonshire  uses,  purposes,  and  enjoyment ; 
and  although  there  are  difficulties,  although  there  is  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  be  considered,  and  although  much  time  and 
trouble  must  be  taken  in  its  accomplishment,  it  is  well  worth 
all  the  time,  all  the  trouble,  and  all  the  money  to  the  Devon- 
shire folk  and  the  public. 

Having  established  the  proposition  without  question,  as  I 
believe  I  have,  that  Dartmoor  ought  to  be  bought  for  Devon- 
shire, the  next  step  is  to  approach  the  Devonshire  County 
Council  and  convince  that  august  body  of  men  that  their 
duty  lies  towards  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  Their  minds  are 
at  present  much  exercised  on  the  Local  Government  Act,  but 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  if  Dartmoor  is  to  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler.  A  good  strong  man  is  wanted  to  take 
the  work  up,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  is  carried  to  a  successful 
end,  when  Dartmoor  will  be  ours  for  ever  and  ever,  not  the 
property  of  princes,  who  cannot  see  it  and  cannot  love  it,  but 
can  only  associate  it  with  £  s.  d.,  ours  to  enjoy  with,  may  I 
say  without  offence,  a  holy  joy. 

Mr.  Eobert  Burnard  has  published  a  lecture  showing 
how  necessary  it  is  to  buy  Dartmoor  by  Devonshire  folk 
for  Devonshire  folk,  and  to  him  be  the  honour  of  first 
proposing  an  undertaking  of  an  importance,  which  it  is 
not  easy  fully  to  estimate.  Perhaps  in  future  years,  when 
the  population  of  the  County  is  better  informed' respecting 
the  value  of  such  forests  as  Dartmoor  in  an  aesthetic  and 
ethical  sense,  due  praise  will  be  offered  to  the  man  who 
had  the  foresight  to  urge  the  preservation  for  our  descen- 
dants of  so  fine  a  play-ground. 

I  have  again  and  again  referred  to  the  importance  of  the 
water  supply,  and  to  Mr.  Badford  is  due  the  thanks  of  those 
who  know  its  value,  for  the  paper  he  read  at  Tavistock  to 
this  Association,  on  the  importance  of  the  bogs  of  Dartmoor 
as  the  very  best  storage  of  rain  for  the  sources  of  our  bright 
and  pure  rivers.  Trees,  bogs,  and  marshes  are  the  best 
natural  reservoirs;  without  them  we  should  be  subject,  as 
some  countries  are,  to  destructive  floods  and  equally  pier- 
nicious  droughts.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  quantity  of  rain 
that   falls    on    Dartmoor   is   absorbed    by   the   bogs,    and 
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distributed  in  convenient  quantities  even  in  the  longest 
seasons.    To  grant  them  for  their  destruction  to  a  compa 
is  an  evil  that  should  be  prevented  at  all  hazarda 

Dartmoor  Forest,  already  partially  injured,  ought  to 
bought  by  us  for  ourselves  and  our   descendants,  bei 
any  further  injury  is  inflicted  on  it     And  surely  it  is 
duty  of  the  County  Council  to  protect  the  property  of 
County. 
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BT   BISHOP   BROWNLOW. 

(Bead  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


When  we  wish  to  revive  for  the  information  of  ourselves  or 
others  the  life  of  a  period  long  passed  away,  we  must  be 
grateful  for  any  contemporary  records  that  will  tell  us  what 
the  people  of  that  period  did  and  said  and  thought.  Any 
record  that  throws  light  on  the  social  habits  of  the  time,  on 
the  details  of  domestic  economy,  the  value  of  land  and  live- 
stock, the  rate  of  wages,  the  relations  between  master  and 
servant,  the  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  uuder  which  they 
lived,  the  statutes  and  customs  with  regard  to  marriage,  the 
dues  paid  to  the  clergy,  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  keeping  up  of  sacred  edifices, 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  the  penalties  by  which 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  enforced  their  enactments — 
all  these  things  make  up  the  details  of  a  picture  of  the  times, 
and  any  document  that  supplies  them  helps  to  make  that 
picture  more  complete  and  truthful.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  students  of  history  welcome  so  gratefully  the  publication 
of  ancient  chartularies,  and  rent-roUs,  and  the  petty  details 
of  the  journeys  and  daily  expenses  of  kings,  bishops,  and 
abbots. 

In  this  county  the  publication  of  the  Episcopal  Begisters, 
which  Prebendary  Hingeston-Eandolph  is  carrying  out  so 
conscientiously,  throws  incidentally  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
matters  apparently  outside  the  episcopal  rule,  and  when 
completed  will  enable  us  to  form  a  far  more  accurate  picture 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries 
than  would  been  possible  without  such  aid.  Our  knowledge 
of  Devon  in  the  13th  century  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
Eegister  of  Bishop  Bronescombe,  which  commences  with  1257, 
and  carries  us  on  to  1280,  and  then  the  Register  of  Bishop 
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Quivil  brings  us  to  1291,  after  which  the  few  fragments 
that  Prebendary  Randolph  has  been  able  to  collect  from 
various  ancient  documents,  serve  to  some  extent  to  supply 
the  loss  of  any  register  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bytton. 
Prebendary  Bandolph  remarks  of  Bishop  Bronescombe : 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  great  wave  of  zeal  for  the  Hoattes  of  God 
had  swept  over  the  whole  Diocese,  for  we  find  that  between 
September,  1259,  and  the  end  of  1298,  the  Bishop  was  called  upon  to 
dedicate  eighty-eight  re-built  or  enlarged  Churches.  (Preface^  p.  xiL)" 

The  same  Bishop  revised  the  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  in 
1268,  and  after  that,  by  more  than  one  visitation,  took 
effectual  means  to  make  his  revision  a  practical  reform.  The 
fact  is  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  religious 
revival  throughout  Christendom.  The  rise  and  rapid  progress 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders  had  stirred  every 
class  in  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Their 
intellectual  activity  had  invaded  the  great  Universities  of 
Bologna,  Padua,  Paris,  Cologne,  and  Oxford.  Both  orders 
had  found  in  England  a  warm  friend  and  patron  in  the  holy 
and  learned  Robert  Grosstete,  the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
In  Italy  they  had  given  that  stimulus  to  art  which 
produced  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  the  early  Italian  masters,  and 
some  traces  of  the  same  artistic  developement  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  But  the  more  direct  results  of  the 
religious  revival  were  manifested  by  the  number  of  councils 
that  were  held  all  over  the  country  in  this  century.  In 
1236  a  "Pan-Anglican  Council,"  as  Lindwood  calls  it,  was 
held  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  at  which  both  the  archbishops 
and  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  England  were  present,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Otho,  Legate  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
It  passed  a  number  of  statutes,  correcting  abuses,  and 
prescribing  salutary  reforms.  A  similar  council  was  held  in 
the  same  Church,  under  Cardinal  Othobonus,  in  1266,  and 
Diocesan  Synods  published  and  supplemented  its  decrees 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  diocese.  These  were  all  of 
them  the  outcome  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  held  in 
1215.  Thus  in  1223  Richard  Poore  drew  up,  in  a  Synod  at 
Salisbury,  a  number  of  constitutions,  which  repeat  almost  the 
very  words  of  the  Lateran  Council.  In  the  following  year 
the  same  decrees  substantially  were  promulgated  by  a  Scotch 
Provincial  Council  in  84  Chapters.  In  1230  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  circulated  throughout  his  diocese  a  series  of  questions 
bearing  on  the  same  points.  The  constitutions  published  by 
St.  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1236,  are 
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chiefly  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the  Church  and 
the  civil  government,  and  so  are  those  drawn  up  by  the 
Synod  of  Letmbeth  under  Archbishop  Boniface  in  1262.  The 
constitutions  of  Gideon  of  Bridport,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1256,  deal  for  the  most  part  with  tithes,  and  the  duties  of 
Cathedral  Chapters.  But  the  anonymous  ConstittUiones 
SynodaleSf  which  Wilkins  attributes  to  a  Synod  of  Lichfield ; 
the  copious  Statutes  of  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1240;  of  Kichard,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in 
1246 ;  of  Walter  de  Kirkham,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1255 ;  of 
a  Synod  of  Norwich  in  1257,  and  another  Synod  at  Merton 
in  the  following  year,  are  all  upon  the  same  lines  as  the 
Statutes  of  the  Synod,  which  I  wish  in  this  paper  to  introduce 
to  you,  and  which  was  held  at  Exeter  in  1287  under  Bishop 
QuiviL 

The  Statutes  are  divided  into  fifty-four  Chapters,  of  which 
the  first  eight  are  on  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 
Chapters  9  to  16  are  on  churches  and  chapels,  their  conse- 
cration, their  cemeteries,  their  ornaments,  their  immunities, 
and  their  repairs.  Chapters  17  to  20  deal  with  the  life  and 
morals  of  the  clergy,  their  residence,  and  the  Divine  Ofl&ce. 
Chapters  22  and  23  are  on  the  religious  obligations  of 
parishioners.  Chapter  24  decrees  that  clerics  must  not 
engage  in  business.  Chapters  25  to  26  are  on  Church 
property,  and  Chapter  28  on  the  number  and  litipends  of 
vicars,  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  curates;  while  certain 
ecclesiastical  scholarships  are  regulated  by  Chapter  29. 
Clerics  are  forbidden  to  summon  one  another  before  secular 
courts  by  Chapter  20,  while  Chapters  31  and  32  are  on  rural 
Chapters.  The  two  following  Chapters  deal  with  lawsuits 
and  advocates,  and  Chapter  25  is  on  the  arrest  of  excom- 
municated persons.  Chapters  36  to  39  are  on  parishes  and 
their  rectors,  followed  by  a  Chapter  on  archdeacons'  visitations. 
Clerics  are  warned  in  Chapter  41  not  to  bring  themselves 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  tribunals  by  poaching,  and 
regulations  concerning  their  property  are  laid  down  in  the 
next  Chapter.  Then  come  two  Chapters  on  the  promulgation  of 
sentences  of  excommunication.  Chapter  45  is  on  matrimonial 
causes,  followed  by  three  Chapters  on  appeals,  questing  for 
alms,  and  caution  in  the  authentication  of  relics  and  the 
veneration  of  saints.  Chapter  49  is  on  Jews  and  their  slaves. 
The  next  three  Chapters  are  on  wills  and  testamentary 
provisions,  and  Chapters  53  and  54  are  on  tithes,  and 
Christmas  and  Easter  offerings.  The  last  Chapter  is  a 
summaiy  of  the  sentences  of  excommunication. 
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These  statutes  are  followed  by  an  iDJunction,  issued  by 
Bishop  Quivil  to  his  clergy,  on  the  method  of  hearing 
confessions,  with  an  examination  of  conscience  according  to 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  the  wide  range  of  subjects  embraced  by  these  54 
Chapters,  it  is  not  easy  to  select  those  that  will  be  equally 
interesting  to  everyona  I  confess  that  the  most  interesting 
to  myself  are  those  which  set  forth  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Church  in  Devon  concerning  the  Sacraments.  For 
instance,  in  Chapter  4  it  is  laid  down : 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  words,  This  is  my  Body  (Hoc  ed 
Corpus  Meum)^  and  not  by  any  other  words,  that  the  bread  is 
transubstantiated  into  the  Body  of  Christ;  let  not  the  priest 
elevate  the  Host  before  that  he  has  pronounced  those  words  fully, 
lest  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator  be  venerated  by  the 
people." 

But,  as  these  doctrinal  matters  might  seem  to  challenge 
controversy,  and  some  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  my 
*'  VuitcUion  of  St.  Marychurch*'  I  prefer  to  select  topics  of 
more  general  interest. 

Matrimony  is  always  an  interesting  subject.  Let  us  see 
what  was  laid  down  in  this  county,  in  the  13th  century,  by 
our  Synod.     Chapter  7  orders : 

''That  this  Sacrament  be  celebrated  with  great  discretion  and 
reverence,  in  honourable  places,  and  at  a  suitable  time,  with  all 
modesty  and  forethought ;  not  in  taverns,  in  drinking  and  gluttony, 
not  in  secret  places,  or  hidden  and  suspicious  comers,  but  openly, 
and  soberly." 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  know  that  the  proclamation  of 
Banns  was  first  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and 
probably  first  distinctly  made  obligatory  in  Devon  by  this 
Synod,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  those  hopelessly  complicated 
mistakes  which  sometimes  occurred,  enacts : 

"That  no  marriage,  nor  even  espousals,  be  hereafter  contracted 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  rector  of  the  Church,  or  a  priest  of 
the  parish,  and  three  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  may  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  marriage.  And  when  such  marriages  are 
to  be  solemnized,  there  shall  be  three  proclamations  in  the  Churches 
of  the  parishes  in  which  the  contracting  parties  dwell,  made 
publicly  on  Sundays,  and  festivals,  by  the  parish  priests.  These 
publications  must  be  at  least  eight  days  apart,  so  that  if  any  one 
has  any  impediment  to  allege,  he  may  have  time  to  do  so.  And 
the  priests  must  themselves  take  every  care  to  investigate  if  any 
lawful  impediment  exist,  and  notify  it  in  writing  to  the  priest  who 
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is  to  solemnize  the  marriage.  And  if  there  appears  any  probable 
conjecture  against  the  union  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  contract 
is  to  be  expressly  interdicted  until  it  has  been  canonically  decided 
what  ought  to  be  done.  He  who  opposes  the  marriage,  and 
refuses  to  be  put  on  his  oath,  or  being  sworn  cannot  prove  his 
allegations,  is  to  be  canonically  punished.'' 

It  appears  that  some  unscrupulous  adventurers  got  married 
to  different  women  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Bishop,  therefore,  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
any  stranger  being  allowed  to  contract  a  marriage  with  any 
one  in  this  Diocese,  unless  he  brings  letters  from  his  own 
Bishop  certifying  that  he  is  free  to  marry.  Even  those 
within  the  diocese,  but  in  different  archdeaconries,  are 
required  to  produce  letters  from  the  archdeacon.  At  the 
door  of  the  Church,  the  priest  who  blesses  the  marriage,  is  to 
question  the  parties  publicly,  whether  their  consent  is  free, 
or  whether  they  are  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  violence. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  he  is  forbidden  to  proceed  any 
further,  on  pain  of  three  year's  suspension  fron  his  ofQce. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Penance,  priests  are  admonished  in 
hearing  the  Confessions  of  married  people  to  be  careful  not 
to  impose  such  a  penance  that  may  be  the  occasion  of  either 
party  suspecting  the  other  of  some  great  crime.  Medical 
men,  when  called  to  the  aid  of  the  sick,  are  admonished  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  sick  person  sends  for  the 
physician  of  souls, "  since  sometimes  corporal  disease  proceeds 
from  sin,  and  when  the  soul  is  healed,  the  corporal  malady  is 
more  wholesomely  treated." 

The  clergy  are  earnestly  admonished  to  set  an  edifying 
example  to  their  flocks,  and  to  avoid  all  ostentation,  and  all 
that  may  foster  pride.     They  are  commanded 

'^  not  to  make  use  of  silk  clothes,  either  green  or  red,  nor  to  wear 
embroidered  sleeves  or  stockings,  nor  to  have  any  but  black  shoes, 
nor  to  use  gold-mounted  bits,  saddles,  brooches,  or  spurs,  nor  any 
other  superfluous  ornament ;  but  in  their  dress  and  bodily  bearing, 
let  them  shew  their  profession,  and  thus  both  in  condition  of  mind, 
and  in  habit  of  body,  study  to  please  both  God  and  men.  (cap.  17.) 
They  are  not  to  go  to  banquets,  unless  specially  invited  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  then  they  are  not  to  give  way  to  gluttony, 
but  return  home  soberly,  as  soon  as  possible  after  dinner.  They 
are  never  to  frequent  taverns,  except  they  are  travelling  for  the 
sake  of  a  pilgrimage.  They  are  not  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
actors  or  jesters,  not  to  play  dice  or  cards,  or  to  join  and  watch 
others  playing,  and  not  to  presume  to  go  to  public  shows,  nor 
to  hunt  with  dogs  or  felcons,"     (Ibid.) 
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There  is  a  sad  Chapter  "  De  concuMnaris,*'  which  shews 
that  clerical  scandals  of  the  worst  kind  were  not  unknown  in 
Devonshire,  and  that  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to  have 
recourse  to  the  secular  arm  for  their  repression. 

With  a  view  to  do  away  with  the  abuse  of  pluralities,  all 
rectors  who  are  holding  more  than  one  benefice  are  required 
to  shew  to  the  Bishop,  before  next  Michaelmas,  their  dis- 
pensation for  holding  these  benefices,  on  pain  of  being 
deprived,  as  the  Council  of  Lateran  ordered. 

There  is  a  curious  Chapter  on  the  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
the  learning  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  The  archdeacons  are 
to  conduct  the  examination,  and  report  to  the  Bishop  any 
"  enormous  defect  in  learning,  in  the  case  of  rectors,  vicars, 
or  any  priests."  When  we  read  a  little  further,  we  are 
startled  by  what  was  considered  an  "enormous  defect." 
Inquiry  is  actually  to  be  made  whether  the  priests  know  the 
Ten  Commandments,  explain  them  to  the  people,  and  earnestly 
preach  their  observance.  Also  whether  they  know  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  and  preach  to  the  people  to  flee  from  them. 
Whether  they  know  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and 
how  each  of  them  have  to  be  conferred.  Also,  whether  they 
have  at  least  a  simple  understanding  of  the  Christian  Articles 
of  Faith  that  are  contained  in  the  Psalm,  Quicunque  vtdi, 
**  and  in  the  two  creeds,  in  which  they  are  bound  to  instruct 
the  people  committed  to  their  care  the  more  diligently,  as  no 
one  can  be  saved  who  does  not  believe  firmly  the  Catholic 
Faith." 

Priests  who  are  found  labouring  under  too  great  ignorance 
of  the  matters  above  mentioned,  are  to  be  suspended  forth- 
with from  their  priestly  ofifice,  and  particularly  from  having 
the  care  of  souls.  And,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
clergy,  the  Synod  order  that 

"  every  one  on  whom  the  rule  of  a  parochial  Church  devolves,  shall 
draw  up  a  short  summary,  which  will  be  very  useful,  or  to  speak 
more  truly,  necessary  to  him,  extracted  from  different  treatises  in  a 
compendious  form,  and  have  it  written  out  between  this  and 
Michaelmas,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  same,  and  make  use  of 
it,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  one  mark  (13s.  4d.)  to  be  paid  to  the 
archdeacon  of  the  place.  And  if  the  archdeacon  shall  be  remiss  in 
exacting  it,  and  does  not  receive  it,  we  will  that  the  same  arch- 
deacon be  bound  to  pay  two  marks  towards  the  buildine  (Fabric 
Fund)  of  the  Exeter  Cathedral."     (Cap.  20.) 

Father  Wallace,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Edmund  Rich,  relates  a 
story,  which,  he  says,  "  discloses  an  appalling  ignorance  on 
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the  part  of  the  rural  clergy."     It  is  taken  from  the  record  of 
a  Visitation  made  by  Wanda,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  in  1220. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Dean,  in  the  course  of  his  Yisitation,  came 

to  a  place  called  Sunning,  not  far  from  Beading.     The  vicar  of  this 

place  employed  the  services  of  a  number  of  clerics,  whom  the  dean 

thought  fit  to  submit  to  an  examination.     The   first   who  was 

examined  was  one  Simon,  who  said  he  had  been  ordained  sub-deacon 

and  deacon  by  an  Irish  bishop,  acting  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 

del^ate.     He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  in 

1210.     The  examiners  first  tried  him  with  the  Gospel  of  the  First 

Sunday  in  Advent,  but  he  could  not  translate  it.     They  then  turned 

to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  pointing  to  the  words,  ^Te  igitur 

elementisHme  Pater — supplices  rogamns  ac  petimus,*  asked  him 

in  ivhat  case  Te  was.     He  did  not  know,  nor  could  he  say  by  what 

'word  it  was  governed.    They  told  him  to  look  at  the  text,  and  try  to 

find  by  what  word  it  was  governed.    Simon  then  said  it  was  governed 

l>j  PaJter,     Asked  why  he  thought  so,  he  replied  'that  he  was 

Tinder  the  impression  that  the  Father  governed  all  things.'     The 

examiners  pursued  their  inquiries,  but  elicited  nothing  from  Simon. 

S[e  did  not  know  the  different  antiphons;    nor  the  hymn-tunes; 

Zkor  even  Node  surgentea :    he  did  not  know  by  heart  any  part  of 

'felie  Divine  Offices,  or  of  the  Psalter.     When  the  examination  was 

o"ver,  he  ventured  to  observe  that  he  thought  it  very  unbecoming 

"feliat  the  dean  should  examine  him  after  he  had  once  been  ordained. 

AVhereupon  he  was  asked  on  what  he  was  examined  when  he  was 

OTdained  priest     He  replied,  he  could  not  remember.     We  are  not 

STirprised  to  find   that  he  is   pronounced  sufficientur  ilUteratus, 

ZAfe  of  Si.  Edmund,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  recitation  of  the  Canonical  Hours  is  made  binding  on 

all  the  clergy,  and  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  being  chanted 

in  choir,  where  this  is  possible.     But,  where  they  cannot  be 

chanted,  the  priest  is  not  to  leave  his  Church  in  the  morning 

Until  he  has  said  his  Divine  Office,  and  he  is  not  to  say  Mass 

Until  he  has  said  Matins  and  Prime.     The  Bishop  had  been 

informed  that  some  priests,  while  absent  from  home,  allow 

the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  when  the  people  come  to  Church, 

they  find  no  priest,  and  are  told :   "  He  is  just  gone  away." 

Much   scandal   is   thus  given,  and   the   Synod   orders   the 

suspension  of  such  a  priest.     Certain  deacons  seem  to  have 

presumed  to  hear  confessions,  and  give  penances,  probably 

because  they  were  appointed  to  a  benefice,  with  the  obligation 

of  being  ordained  priest  within  the  year. 

The  Synod  forbids  laymen  to  stand  in  the  chancel,  or  to 
bring  dogs  into  the  Church,  or  make  a  noise  in  the  nave  while 
Service  is  going  on.     Parishioners  are  admonished  of  their 
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duty  to  hear  Mass  on  festivals,  and  especially  on  Sundays ; 
and  all  buying  and  selling  except  of  food,  is  forbidden  on 
those  days.  Even  food  is  not  to  be  sold  until  after  the  Mass 
is  over.  Besides  Sundays,  forty-one  of  these  festivals  are 
enumerated,  including  those  of  the  Patron  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Dedication  of  the  Church.  Besides  the  Feasts  of 
Christmas,  the  Circumcision  and  the  Epiphany,  and  the 
Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Aposdes  are  mentioned, 
also  those  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  St.  Greorge,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Priests  are  strictly  forbidden  to  accept  the  office  of  judge  in 
criminal  Courts,  under  pain  of  deprivation.  If  this  Synod 
had  been  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Henry  de 
Bracton  could  never  have  been  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and 
probably  his  valuable  work  on  English  Law  would  never 
have  been  written.  They  are  not  even  to  be  present  when, 
cases  of  life  and  death  are  tried.  They  are  also  forbidden  to 
accept  the  offices  of  executor,  steward,  proctor,  or  baili£f  to 
lay  people,  and  this  applies  even  to  those  in  minor  orders. 
No  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  to  be  farmed  out  to  laymea 
without  the  special  licence  of  the  Bishop.  It  seems  that 
some  priests  had  let  their  benefices  out  to  laymen,  who  lived 
in  the  Church-House  with  their  wives  and  families,  as  their 
bailiffs,  to  the  great  scandal  and  ruin  of  the  Churches. 
Hence,  all  such  alienations  are  prohibited  under  the  severest 
censures ;  and  all  who  have  thus  got  possession  of  Ecclesias- 
tical property  are  bound,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
surrender  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  was  in  those  days  con- 
sidered a  proper  stipend  for  a  vicar,  or  curate,  as  he  would 
now  be  called  in  this  country.  There  were  two  kind 
of  vicars,  perpetual  and  occasional.  The  Synod  lays 
down  that  a  perpetual  curate  is  to  have  certain  parochial 
dues  definitely  assigned  to  his  vicarage,  in  value,  at  least 
equal  to  the  stipend  of  a  chaplain,  five  marks,  or  £3  6s.  8d., 
which  would  be  about  £80  a  year  in  the  present  day.  The 
Synod  says  the  vicar  will  be  able  to  keep  up  a  certain  modest 
hospitality,  and  provide  for  sickness,  old  age,  or  other 
disablements.  This  is  in  the  case  of  a  church  of  which  the 
tithes  amount  to  about  forty  marks,  or  £500  or  £600  a 
year  now.  In  the  case  of  larger  benefices  the  vicar's  portion 
is  to  be  increased.  In  no  case  is  the  vicar  to  receive  less 
than  60s.  a  year,  or  £72  of  our  money.  Where  vicars  have 
engaged  themselves  for  less  than  this  we  require  the  rector  to 
release  the  vicar  from  his  contract,  and  promise  on  his  oath 
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that  he  will  give  the  sum  named.  The  Synod  adds,  some- 
what sarcastically,  rectors  are  not  to  think  themselves  hardly 
used  in  this  matter,  because  they  can  always  personally  serve 
their  churches,  and  so  dispense  with  the  expense  of  the 
curate. 

Chapter  29  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time.  Its  title  is,  "That 
benefices  of  Holy  Water  be  assigned  to  scholars  only."  I 
could  not  conceive  what  a  "  Holy  Water  Benefice  "  could  be. 
The  Chapter  itself  takes  it  for  granted  that  everyone  knows 
what  is  treated  of,  and  does  not  explain.  But  Du  Cange 
quotes  a  Statute  of  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : 

"  We  will,  moreover,  that  there  be  selected  by  the  care  of  the 
parishioners  two  clerical  scholars  to  live  on  the  alms  of  the 
parishioners,  who  shall  carry  the  Holy  Water  in  the  parish  church 
and  chapel  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  serving  in  the  divine  offices, 
and  be  released  for  school  discipline  for  those  days.'' 

The  same  practice  is  mentioned  by  Qiles,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1256,  and  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Coventry  in 
1237.  From  which  it  appears  that  not  only  did  the  parish 
priest  sprinkle  the  Church  and  people  with  Holy  Water 
before  Mass,  but  that  after  the  High  Mass  two  boys,  who 
served  at  the  altar,  used  to  carry  the  Holy  Water  through 
the  parish  to  those  who  wished  for  i*.  with  a  short  prayer, 
and  that  in  return  the  boys  received  offerings  from  the 
faithful,  which  served  to  support  them  during  their  time  of 
schooling.  These  "  Holy  Water  Benefices  "  seem  to  have  been 
much  in  request,  and  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  appoint- 
ment to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended,  viz., 
students  for  the  Church.  It  would  be  useless  to  have  given 
them  to  boys  who  had  no  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  and 
therefore  the  Synod  confines  them  to  youths  within  ten 
miles  of  a  school.  They  are  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  give 
the  best  promise  of  profiting  by  the  schooling. 

This  support  of  clerical  students  by  the  parishioners 
naturally  leads  us  to  turn  to  Chapter  45,  "On  those  who 
quest  for  alms."  The  century  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  vast  number  of 
impostors,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  preyed  upon  the 
liberality  of  pious  people,  and  by  the  scandal  which  they 
gave  brought  discredit  upon  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Our 
Synod  thus  describes  these  begging  impostors : 

"  They  are  generally  ignorant  persons,  and  of  disreputable  life ; 
but  they  make  themselves  out  to  be  learned,  and  put  on  the 
outward  appearance  of  sanctity.    They  assume,  with  presumptuous 
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audacity,  the  office  of  preaching,  although  they  have  never  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  Amongst  other  errors  which 
they  put  forth,  they  mendaciously  assert  that  they  have  more  and 
larger  Indulgences  to  dispense  than  they  really  have,  in  order  that 
thus  they  may  entice  the  minds  of  simple  people  to  bestow  on 
them  greater  alms,  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  spend  with 
prodigality,  in  the  sight  of  everyone,  in  drinking  and  impurity. 
And  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  true  and  useful  Indulgences  are 
despised  by  some." 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses  the  Synod  forbids 
the  faithful  to  receive  any  beggar  of  alms,  unless  he  is  armed 
with  the  Bishop's  letters.  Even  then  he  is  not  allowed  to 
preach,  but  the  parish  priests  are  faithfully  and  openly  to 
explain  to  the  people  his  object  in  soliciting  alms,  and  what 
Indulgences  he  has  power  to  publish,  according  to  the  tenor 
'  of  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Bishop ;  and  they  are  not 
to  trust  false  documents,  such  as  these  people  often  produce, 
unless  these  documents  have  been  examined  by  the  Bishop, 
and  attested  by  his  seal.  The  money  collected  is  td  be  kept 
intact  until  the  next  £ural  Chapter,  when  it  is  to  be  assigned 
by  the  archdeacon  of  the  place  to  a  trustworthy  messenger  foi 
transmission  to  its  proper  destination. 

Another  form  of  religious  imposture  was  the  hawking 
about  of  sham  relics  of  saints.  I  remember  seeing  in  th€ 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  a  list  of  supposititious  relicj 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  Treasury  of  that  ancieni 
Church,  and  which  were  weeded  out  by  command  of  thi 
Pope.  If  these  could  be  found  in  the  Mother  Church  o 
Western  Christendom  much  more  readily  would  they  obtaii 
credence  among  a  people  of  such  a  small  amount  of  culture 
as  the  English  possessed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Th 
Synod  therefore  forbids  the  veneration  of  any  relics  unles 
they  have  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  pontifif;  and  n 
relics  are  to  be  sold ;  "  nor  are  any  stones,  or  wells,  or  treei 
or  pieces  of  wood,  or  clothes,  or  any  other  things  to  b 
accounted  holy  on  the  strength  of  dreams  or  other  fictitiou 
evidence.  For  apostolic  authority  declares  that  sue! 
superstition  savours  of  heretical  pravity." 

Father  Wallace,  in  his  Life  of  Edmund  of  Canterbury 
mentions  St.  Edmund's  Well  at  Oxford,  and  says 

*'  This  well  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  for  the  healiD 
of  wounds  and  mal^ies,  but  the  practice  was  subsequent] 
prohibited  by  Bishop  Sutton  (1280-1299)  on  the  score  of  supei 
stition."  (p.  49.)  '^ 
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This  would  be  just  about  the  time  of  this  Synod,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the 
Bishops  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  root  out  the 
remains  of  superstition. 

The  Chapter  "  On  the  Jews  and  their  Slaves,"  requires  a 
little  introduction  to  enable  us  to  understand  it.  There  were 
few  Jews  in  England,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  they  became 
much  more  numerous  under  the  Conqueror,  and  his  successors. 
The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  laid  down : 

''It  must  be  known  that  all  Jews,  wherever  they  may  be  in  the 
kingdom,  ought  to  be  under  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  the 
liegedom  of  the  king.  Neither  can  anyone  of  them  put  himself 
render  any  rich  man  without  the  license  of  the  king ;  because  the 
«T<ew8  themselves  and  all  their  property  are  the  king's  own.  And, 
anyone  shall  take,  or  keep  possession  of  them,  or  their  money, 
e  king  may  recover  them  as  his  own  property,  if  he  will,  and  is 
ai.l>le."     (xxv.) 

The   Jew   was    enrolled   from   his   birth   as   the    king's 
I>i^perty — "  Proprium  catallum  nostrum — our  own  chattel," 
^®  one  of  the  royal  charters  expresses  it.     He  was  exempted 
^^^m  all  taxes,  or  dues,  to  local  authorities,  and  this  helped  to 
'^ake  him  more  detested  by  the  people  in  general    They 
*iad  their   own   schools,   and   synagogues,   and   cemeteries. 
^^ey  were  obliged  to  live  in  towns,  and  in  a  certain  quarter 
^^led  the  Jewry.     Their  only  occuption  was  that  of  lending 
^oney,  for  which  they  charged  as  much  as  from  43  to  65,  and 
^ven  86  per  cent,  in  the  year.    They  had  the  monopoly ;  for 
^e  general  teaching  of  the  Church  was   that   usury   was 
forbidden  to  Christians,  though,  by  a  curious  kind  of  casuistry 
^t  Was  supposed  to  be  allowable  for  them  to  encourage  it  in 
"CWs.    They  had  to  pay  heavily  for  this  royal  protection,  by 
^  capitation  tax  of  3d.  for  every  male  or  female  over  twelve ; 
*^d  in  any  emergency  the  whole  body  could  be  taxed  at  will. 
^0  add  to  the  general  detestation  in  which  they  were  held, 
Awards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  it  was  discovered 
that^  by  the  forfeiture  of  securities,  they  were  gaining  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  land.     Edward  I.,  in  his 
first  Parliament,  forbade  them  to  lend  money  on  interest  any 
^ore,  removed  the  restrictions  on  their  engaging  in  ordinary 
^ork  or  trade,  and  enabled  them  to  take  leases  of  land.     But 
few  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.     Just  then,  a  vast 
quantity  of  light  coin  was  found  in  circulation,  and  the  Jews 
Were  accused  of  clipping  the  coin,  and  no  less  than  293  Jews 
were  hanged  in  London  on  this  charge.     In  the  very  year  in 
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which  this  Synod  was  held,  1287,  they  incurred  the  king's 
displeasure,  and  the  whole  Jewish  population  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  only  released  when  they  had  paid  a  fine  of 
£12,000.  Three  years  later,  they  were  aU,  without  exception, 
expelled  the  kingdom,  and  the  Parliament  voted  the  king  a 
fifteenth  in  gratitude  for  their  expulsion*  For  300  years  no 
Jew  set  foot  on  English  soil,  and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  they  obtained  permission  to  settle  again  in 
this  country.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  minds, 
when  we  read  the  intolerant  enactments  of  our  Synod.  I 
will  give  the  whole  of  Chapter  xlix. 

"  That  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  taken  away  from  the  Jews, 
and  given  to  a  nation  doing  justice,  is  foimd  written  in  the 
canonical  books.  By  which  it  is  clear  that  the  servants  of  Christ 
have  been  given  liberty,  and  that  the  Jews  have  been  subjected  to 
them  in  perpetual  bondage.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  written,  'Cast 
out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  ibr  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman,'  we  reckon  it  too 
absurd,  that  the  sons  of  the  free-woman  should  be  servants  to  the 
sons  of  the  bondwoman. 

"  Wherefore,  following  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Lateran,  we 
strictly  forbid  that  Jews,  under  colour  of  bringing  up  their  own 
children,  should  have  Christian  slaves  in  their  houses,  whether  for 
service,  or  for  any  other  reason ;  lest,  perhaps,  by  constant  famil- 
iarity they  may  incline  the  minds  of  simple  folk  towards  their  own 
unbelief.  For  consorting  with  the  evil  often  corrupts  good  morals. 
Christians  who  presume  to  go  contrary  to  this  prohibition  are 
excommunicated,  and  Jews  subject  themselves  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

**  We  also  forbid  Jews  from  performing  any  public  offices,  on  the 
pretext  of  which  they  may  be  too  offensive  to  Christians. 

**  And,  since  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  food  with  them,  we  forbid 
Jews  to  come  to  the  banquets  of  Christians,  or  Christians  to 
go  to  theirs. 

"  Also,  if  a  Christian  shall  be  sick,  let  him  not  take  medicine 
from  a  Jew. 

"  Also,  on  Good  Friday,  let  them  keep  their  doors  and  windows 
shut,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  make  game  of  the  sorrow  o: 
Christians  on  that  day. 

"  We  also  forbid  them  to  build  new  synagogues  ;  but  if  the  ok 
ones  fall  down,  or  threaten  to  become  ruinous,  we  know  that  it  i 
sufficient  that  they  be  permitted  to  rebuild  them,  but  not  so  as  tc 
make  them  larger,  or  more  costly  than  they  were  before. 

"In  addition  to  these  restrictions,  we  prescribe,  that  Jews  of 
both  sexes  shall  wear  upon  their  outer  clothes  two  woollen  patch« 
of  a  different  colour,  sewed  on  to  their  breast,  two  fingers  broad 
and  at  least  four  fingers  long ;  that  thus  they  may  by  the  difference 
of  dress  be  distinguished  from  Catholics,  and  all  excessive  mixing 
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in  a  damnable  manner  between  the  one  and  the  other  may  be 
avoided. 

"Bat,  that  the  parochial  Churches  be  not  defrauded  of  their 
rights  through  them,  we  command  that  the  Jews  pay  tithes  of  the 
land  which  they  cultivate,  or  else  resign  those  possessions ;  and  for 
the  houses  which  they  inhabit,  they  are  strictly  compelled  to 
render  the  parochial  dues  owing  to  the  parish  ChurcL" 

It  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  pleasant  to  have 
seen  Bishop  Quivil  stand  forth,  as  St  Bernard  did,  to  defend 
the  poor  Jews  from  popular  resentment ;  but  historic  truth 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Synod  of  Exeter  was  not  more  tolerant  than  the  English 
Parliament,  and  the  King. 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  shrink  ifrom  undertaking 
the  defence  of  those  of  her  own  children  who  were  victims  of 
oppression.  In  those  turbulent  times,  when  the  sword  was 
the  rough  and  ready  arbiter  of  every  quarrel,  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  It  was  like  the  City  of  Refuge  among  the 
Israelites.  As  the  Synod  expresses  it, "  Holy  Mother  Church, 
as  a  kind  mother,  gathers  all  into  her  bosom  :  and  thus,  each 
and  all,  good  or  bad,  who  take  refuge  with  her,  are  protected 
unhurt  under  her  mantle."  They  quote  the  Legatine  Council 
under  Cardinal  Othobonus,  which  decreed : 

"If  anyone  shall  drag  out  from  the  Church,  or  cemetery,  or 
cloister,  the  person  that  has  taken  refuge  there,  or  prevent  his 
being  supplied  with  necessary  food ;  or  shall  hostilely  or  violently 
carry  off  property  deposited  in  the  aforesaid  places,  or  cause  or 
approve  of  such  carrying  off  by  their  followers,  or  lend  their 
assistance,  openly  or  secretly,  to  such  things  being  done  by  those 
presuming  on  their  aid,  counsel,  or  consent — we  bind  them  ipso 
facto  by  the  bond  of  excommunication,  from  which  they  shall  not 
be  absolved  until  they  have  made  full  compensation  to  the  Church 
for  the  wrong  suffered." 

The  Synod  reiterates  this  excommunication,  and  adds  to 
it  a  further  excommunication  against  anyone  who  shall  lay 
violent  hands  upon  another  in  a  sacred  place,  or  palliate  the 
ofifence  by  asserting  it  to  be  not  sacred.  The  right  of 
sanctuary  was  constantly  used  by  both  parties  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  doubtless  prevented  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  its  violation  by  Robert  Bruce  was 
the  ground  of  his  excommunication  by  all  the  Bishops  of 
England.  It  must  be  admitted  that  sanctuary  was  often 
abused  by  lawless  men,  who  thus  evaded,  for  a  while  at  least, 
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the  penalty  of  their  crimes;  but  it  gave  time  for  fiery 
passions  to  cool  down,  and  justice  to  be  done  with  more 
deliberation  than  was  common  in  those  days. 

The  last  Chapter  contains  a  formidable  list  of  excommuni- 
cations which  are  ordered  to  be  published  in  every  parish 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  on  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  and  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  that  is,  the  first  Sunday  in  August  Among 
other  offences  which  incur  excommunication  are  false 
testimony  in  matrimonial  cases,  or  cases  of  inheritance,  also 
lawyers  who  unnecessarily  prolong  these  cases.  Those  who 
attempt  or  do  anything  wrong  against  Magna  Charta,  as 
renewed  by  Henry  III.,  and  "confirmed  many  times  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Apostolic  See,"  are  also  excommunicated. 

But,  although  these  censures  were  to  be  thus  frequently 
published,  yet  the  excommunication  of  any  individual  was 
to  be  carried  out  with  great  prudence  and  caution,  and  only 
when  no  other  remedy  could  remove  the  evil.  In  Chapter 
43,  rules  are  given  to  be  observed  in  such  cases  by  the 
archdeacons  and  others,  to  whom  this  power  was  committed. 
The  offender  was  to  be  admonished  three  times  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  then  the  sentence  was  to  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  excommunicated  person,  with  a  month's 
grace,  if  asked.  After  this  interval  the  excommunication 
was  to  be  carried  out,  and  any  who  communicated  with  the 
offender  were  involved  in  the  same  sentence  with  him.  The 
communication  extended  to  eating,  drinking,  embracing, 
saluting,  speaking,  or  praying,  with  him,  or  any  other  kind 
of  intercourse.  This  greater  excommunication  is  to  be 
published  in  the  church  when  the  largest  number  possible 
are  present,  with  lighted  candles,  and  tolling  of  bells,  so  that 
everyone  may  know  the  name  and  cause  of  such  excommuni- 
cation. No  excommunication  may  be  pronounced  by  any 
ofticial  personally  concerned  in  the  matter,  but  only  where 
the  public  rights  of  the  Church  have  been  violated.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  contempt  of  the  excommunication  the 
secular  arm  is  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort,  and  this  is 
to  be  done  by  letters  from  the  Bishop,  and  absolution  is  not 
to  be  given  except  when  the  Bishop  certifies  in  writing 
that  the  censure  is  removed. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  all  Testamentary  causes,  like  Matri- 
monial causes,  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  50th  Chapter,  on  Wills,  gives  some  curious 
information  as  to  the  procedure  in  such  cases.  The  Synod 
begins  by  declaring  that  no  one  may  under  pain  of  excom- 
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munication  hinder  any  one  "  of  any  condition,  cleric  or  laic,  free 

or  bondman,  from  freely  leaving  by  Will  the  goods  that  he 

may  possess  at  the  time  of  his  death."     It  goes  on  to  ordain 

that  anyone  who  thus  desires  to  make  a  disposition  of  his 

property  must  send  for  the  rector,  vicar,  or  chaplain,  of  the 

parish  Church,  and  in  his  presence,  and  that  of  two  or  more 

credible  witnesses,  dispose  of  his  personal  property  as  he 

shall  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul,  always 

reserving  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  his  just  debts, 

which  have  to  be  paid  before  any  distribution  is  made.     The 

^vife  and  children  are  to  have  equal  portions,  all  the  children 

lieiiig  reckoned  as  one.    If  the  testator  has  already  made 

provision  for  one  or  more  of  his  children,  such  child  is  not  to 

t;ake  his  share  with  the  rest.    Those  things  that  are  for  the 

t^estator's  own  personal  use,  such  as  horses  and  armour,  or  for 

his  wife's  use,  as  furniture,  women's  dresses,  jewels,  rings, 

should  be  reserved  for  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may 

be,  without  any  division. 

"  Let  the  testator  constitute  faithful  and  respectable  men  of  our 
X>iocese  for  his  executors,  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  let  him  draw 
xip  his  will  in  writing,  and  let  it  be  closed  up,  and  at  once  sealed 
^witb  his  own  seal,  if  he  has  one,  or  else  with  that  of  some  other 
person,  and  let  those  who  are  present  add  their  own  seals ;  other- 
^wise,   if  it  only  has  the  testator's  seal,  it  may  be  afterwards 
plausibly  urged  that  another  Will  has  been  forged  after  the  death 
of  the  testator,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  of  being  done.     When 
the  Will  has  been  made,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing, 
and  the  body  of  the  testator  committed  to  the  grave,  let  the 
executors  repair  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place  (that  is  to  the  arch- 
deacon, or  perhaps  the  rural  dean),  and  in  the  case  of  a  written 
Will,  testify  to  the  Will  having  been  made,  and  to  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses.     In  the  case  of  a  Will  by  word  of  mouth  they 
shall  bring  clear  evidence  of  all  that  the  testator  is  asserted  to  have 
willed,  and  especially  concerning  everythrag  he  has  left  behind 
him,  and  the  evidence  must  be  such  that  the  executors  themselves 
are  in  no  way  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses. 

"  When  the  Will  has  been  proved,  let  the  executors  faithfully 
draw  up  an  inventory  in  the  presence  of  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  in  which  all  the  goods 
possessed  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all  debts  owing 
to  him,  and  all  which  he  owed  to  others,  shall  be  faithfully  and 
distinctly  written  out,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  executors 
and  those  present.  Until  all  this  has  been  done,  and  we  command 
that  they  be  done  within  fifteen  days  of  the  funeral,  the  executors 
may  not  admimster.  When  they  administer  they  must  take  care 
at  once  to  assign  to  the  wife  and  children  their  portiona     From 
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the  portion  out  of  which  they  distribute  the  legacies  they  are 
to  pay  the  debts  owed  by  the  testator,  and  they  are  to  call  in  debts 
owing  to  him.  Towards  the  payment  of  his  debts  the  wife  and 
children  are  bound  to  contribute  pro  rata.  But  executors  are  not 
to  keep  back  their  portions  for  fear  of  outstanding  debta  They 
may  take  security  from  them  that  they  pay  their  proportion  of 
what  may  be  owing.  .  .  .  Executors  are  to  administer  with  such 
diligence,  as  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  nothing  shall  remain  to 
be  executed;  otherwise  they  shall  be  removed  from  their  office, 
after  giving  in  their  accounts,  and  more  fit  persons  shall  be 
appointed  to  complete  their  work." 

Executors  unnecessarily  delaying  to  administer  the  estate 
of  the  testator  are  excommunicated,  and  so  are  those  who 
fraudulently  pretend  debts  which  the  deceased  man  never 
owed.  Executors  are,  however,  allowed  moderate  expenses, 
since  they  ought  not  to  be  losers  by  this  duty;  but  they 
must  not,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  presume  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  anything  that  has  not  been  expressly 
left  to  them  by  the  Will.  If  a  person  outside  the  Diocese  is 
appointed  executor,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  administer, 
unless  he  finds  some  substantial  man  among  our  subjects  to 
be  responsible  for  him  upon  oath.  All  executors  are  warned, 
that  ''  if  there  is  reason  to  think  the  deceased  was  much  in 
debt,  they  are  not  to  pay  legacies  to  anyone,  without  first 
taking  security  from  him  that  he  will  restore  whatever  the 
Lex  Fcdcidia  requires  in  this  case." 

The  Lex  Falcidia  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time,  until  I 
consulted  a  barrister  friend,  who  enlightened  me,  and  referred 
me  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  where  it  was  fully 
explained.  It  was  a  law  passed  40  years  before  Christ,  and 
extended  by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Severus,  then  incorporated  in 
the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  and  from  these  into 
the  old  law  of  England.  By  it  the  heir-at-law  took,  as  of 
right,  one-fourth  of  the  testator's  property,  and  all  legacies 
had  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  secure  this  portion.  The  old  law 
of  England  went  further,  and  secured  to  the  wife  and  children 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  property,  whatever  provisions  the 
testator  might  make  in  his  Will.  Blackstone  says  that  this 
is  how  the  law  stood  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  shares  of 
the  wife  and  children  were  called  "  their  reasonable  parts." 
So  it  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  was  only  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  law  allowed  a  man 
to  bequeath  the  whole  of  his  property.  Blackstone  quotes  a 
Decree  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  "written  about  the  year  1250; 
wherein  he  lays  it  down  for  established  canon  law,  that  '  In 
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Britain  the  third  part  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  who  dies 
intestate  are  to  be  dispensed  on  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and  the  poor!'"  In  1357,  Edward  III.  modified  the  law, 
by  reqidring  the  ordinary  to  appoint  the  next  friend  of 
the  deceased  to  be  administrator  of  the  estate,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  what  we  now  know  as  "Letters  of  Adminis- 
tration." 

Beligious,  that  is  monks  and  friars,  are  forbidden  by  the 
Synod  to  accept  the  office  of  executor,  "  to  remove  all  ground 
for  their  wandering  about  and  not  being  occupied  solely  with 
the  service  of  God."  What  has  been  said  about  the  Lex 
JFcdddia  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
following  statutes.  The  Synod  prescribes  that  all  Wills  shall 
add  at  the  end  this  general  clause  : 

*'  All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  whether  actually  mine,  or  at  preeent 
in  the  hands  of  my  debtors,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  this  Will, 
I  will  to  be  distributed  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  in  pious  uses 
l)y  the  hands  of  my  executors  \  and  likewise  that  by  their  hands 
due  satisfaction  be  made  to  my  creditors." 

The  Chapter  concludes  by  laying  down  that  if  any  layman 

^e  intestate,  and  without  legal  heirs,  his  property  is  to  be 

iaken  in  hand  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  that  is,  the  arch- 

<ieacon,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  expended  in  pious 

uses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.     Whether  our  present  law 

of  the  whole  going  to  the  Crown,  in  such  cases,  is  a  change 

ibr  the  better,  or  worse,  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  will 

<[ifier.     The  next  Chapter  regulates  the  case  of  a  Kector  dying 

dn  Lent,  on  or  after  Midlent  Sunday.     He  is  presumed  to 

lave  ploughed  and  sown  his  glebe ;  and  it  would  seem  that 

:3uany  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so  improvident  that,  until 

the   harvest,   they   had   nothing   to   pay   their  debts   with. 

Accordingly,  the  Synod  ordains  that  the  executors  of  the 

deceased  rector  shall  take  over  the  glebe,  and  the  coming 

l)arvest,  and  all  the  standing  crops,  with  all  the  burthens  and 

dues,  until  the  succeeding  Lent,  when  the  glebe  shall  be 

landed  over  to  the  new  rector,  who,  in  the  meantime,  is  to 

be  content  with  the  hay,  grazing  meadow,  and  garden-stuff 

of  the  rectory.     If  the  rector  dies  without  making  a  Will,  the 

Bishop  is  to  supply  the  defect  at  his  discretion,  so  that  the 

creditors  shall  be  paid.     In  any  case,  his  vicars  or  curates 

are  to  receive  their  stipend  in  full,  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  a  vacancy  occurs  at  the  time  when  the  land  ought  to  be 

sown,  the  rural  deans  must  take  it  in  hand,  and  have  their 

expenses  paid  by  the  future  rector. 
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The  Chapter  (53)  on  Tithes,  throws  much  light  on  the 
state  of  things  in  rural  parishes.  The  Synod  takes  it  for 
granted  that  Tithes  are  a  divine  institution  in  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  thus 
they  lay  their  payment  upon  the  consciences  of  the  faithful 
as  a  divine  command.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father,  who 
was  an  Anglican  £ector,  before  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
for  two  or  three  years  collected  his  tithes  in  kind,  and  many 
were  the  tricks  played  upon  him  by  the  farmers.  One 
farmer,  whose  wife  had  borne  him  ten  children,  sent  the  last 
baby  up  to  the  Eectory,  saying,  that  as  a  Bector  insisted 
upon  having  the  tenth  pig,  he  thought  he  ought  to  take  the 
tenth  child  as  well.     Our  Synod  says : 

*'  Because  the  tithes  ought  to  be  of  all  things  that  are  lawfully 
acquired,  we  ordain,  that  tithes  must  be  paid,  not  only  of  com,  but 
of  cider  presses,^  gEuxlen-herbs,  bees,  horses,  animals,  wool,  linen, 
hemp,  honey,  pigeons,  cheese,  butter,  fisheries,  woodcutting,  swine- 
herding  (panriagiisj,  firewood,  straw  (mericisj^  hay,  meadow-grass, 
pasturage  sold  to  outsiders,  if  not  on  the  cattle  feeding  there.  Also 
on  profits  from  letting  out  oxen  on  hire  outside  the  parish,  on 
oTens,  game,  corn-mills,  granaries,  without  deduction  of  their  cost 
Also  by  fullers,  from  the  profit  of  their  bargains,  by  sUyersmithSi 
metal-workers,  stonemasons,  and  all  other  traders  and  artificers." 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  collection  of  these  tithes 
must  have  led  to  endless  disputes;  and  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  how  few  evasions  are  considered  worthy  of 
mention  by  the  Synod.  This  is  especially  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  Synod  forbids  tithe  to  be  paid  in  money, "  if  by  this 
the  Church  is  injured." 

One  piece  of  sharp  practice  was  for  the  farmer  to  say  that 
a  certain  part  of  a  meadow  had  been  of  long  time  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  the  tithe ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  it  was 
not  the  best  hay  that  grew  there.  Another  practice  obtained 
in  some  places,  that  laymen  absolutely  refused  to  pay  their 
tithes,  unless  the  rector  prepared  a  feast  for  them,  and  gave 
their  labourers  gloves,  or  some  other  present  for  taking 
care  of  the  tithings.  These  customs  the  Synod  strongly 
condemns. 

In  some  places  very  complicated  questions  arose  out  of  the 
practice  of  driving  sheep  to  pasturage  in  different  parishes,  as 
to  which  rector  the  tithe  of  the  wool  was  to  be  paid.     The 

^  Pomis  pressoriis — Exeter  MS.  The  MS.  copy  of  this  Synod  in  the 
Cathedral  Library  is  much  more  clear  than  cither  Spelman  or  Wilkins.  The 
latter  says  his  MS.  reads  ^* praesariis"  and  Spelman  proposes  *'nwartif." 
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Synod,  for  the  avoiding  of  quarrels  among  the  clergy,  decides 
as  follows : 

"  If  from  the  time  of  shearing  to  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  (Nov. 
12)  the  sheep  feed  and  sleep  in  one  parish,  then  the  tithe  of  the 
wool,  cheese  and  hatter  shall  he  paid  to  the  Church  of  that  parish 
for  the  said  time,  although  they  may  he  afterwards  removed,  and 
ehom  elsewhere,  for  it  is  commonly  said,  that  hefore  the  ahove- 
named  feast  as  much  wool  grows  as  in  the  whole  year.  And  that 
the  rector  he  not  defrauded  of  his  tithe,  we  ordain  that  hefore  the 
flocks  are  removed  from  the  pastures  he  shall  take  sufficient 
security  for  the  payment  of  his  tithe  at  the  time  of  shearing. 

"But  if  the  sheep  remain  in  one  parish  from  the  feast  of  St. 
3iartin  up  to  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
!Mary  the  tithe  of  the  lamhs  shall  he  paid  to  that  Church,  saving 
the  tithe  of  the  wool  to  the  other  rector,  from  whose  parish  they 
Lave  heen  removed. 

"  But  if  from  the  time  of  shearing  up  to  the  feast  of  St.  Martin 
they  have  heen  transferred  to  different  pastures,  each  Church  shall 
receive  a  pro  rata  portion  of  tithe.  But  if  in  one  parish  they 
«leep  and  feed  there  for  twenty  days,  or  less,  and  not  more,  so 
short  a  time  shall  not  he  counted  in  the  reckoning. 

"  The  tithe  of  cheese,  and  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats,  if  they 
sleep  and  feed  in  one  parish,  shall  he  paid  there  ;  otherwise  shall 
T)e  divided  among  the  rectors  according  to  the  time  passed  in  each 
place. 

"In  the  case  of  foals  and  horses,  calves,  and  kids,  reckoning 
shall  he  made  according  to  the  places  where  they  have  heen 
generated,  horn,  and  hrought  up,  and  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  passed  in  the  parishes  in  question,  and  the  tithe  divided 
accordingly  hetween  the  rectors. 

"  But  i  any  one  kills  sheep,  or  they  die  from  any  accident 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  he  shall  make  satisfaction  to  the 
Church  for  the  fleece.  And  if  any  sheep  from  a  distance  he  shorn 
in  anyone's  parish,  the  rector  shall  retain  the  tithe  of  the  wool, 
until  he  is  certified  that  the  tithe  has  heen  paid  elsewhere." 

Other  regulations  were  made  to  provide  for  cases  where, 
from  the  fewness  of  the  cattle,  no  clear  tenth  could  be 
counted.  Supposing  the  number  of  lambs,  kids,  or  little  pigs, 
were  under  seven,  one  farthing  is  fixed  as  the  tithe,  for  each 
calf  a  halfpenny,  for  a  foal  a  penny.  For  each  cow's  milk,  if 
there  is  no  cheese,  a  penny  is  fixed  as  the  tithe,  for  the  milk 
of  a  sheep  a  farthing,  for  that  of  a  goat  a  halfpenny. 

It  seems  that  some  who  had  flour  miUs  used  to  grind  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  say  a  handful  of  grains,  and  every 
day  paid  tithes  of  the  meal.  Thus  the  Church  was  injured 
because  the  rector  was  not  allowed  to  have  chests  there  to 
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collect  these  minute  tithes.  The  Synod  therefore  orders  that  the 
tithes  of  every  mill  axe  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
or  else  that  a  chest  be  kept  at  the  mill  to  receive  the  tithes, 
which  the  rector  shall  be  free  to  take  away  when  he  likes. 
It  appears  that  the  tithes  of  milk  were  accustomed  to  be 
taken  in  cheese,  but  some  farmers  brought  the  milk  to  the 
Chui-ch,  and  if  they  did  not  find  anything  there  to  put 
it  in  used  "  in  contempt  of  God  and  the  Church  to  throw  it 
out  before  the  altar."  Others  will  not  allow  the  rectors  to 
collect  their  tithes,  but  seize  their  horses  and  oxen  and  im- 
pound them,  and  give  the  tithes  as  food  for  their  own  or 
other  people's  cattle.  Others  fraudulently  take  back  some 
of  their  tithes,  and  some  knowingly  deteriorate  them. 

The  Synod  complains  that  certain  county  magnates  seek  to 
defraud  the  rectors,  not  only  in  receiving  their  tithes,  but 
even  after  they  have  got  them,  by  using  threats,  sometimes 
to  their  own  tenants,  but  generally  to  outsiders,  openly  anc5l 
secretly,  not  to  purchase  anything  from  the  rectors,  so  thaJ^ 
these  cannot  find  purchasers  for  the  goods  they  receive  ltb 
tithe,  except  at  a  ruinously  low  price,  and  so  eventually  the^B 
magnates  buy  up  the  rector's  tithes  for  a  trifle.  They  do  tb:::z 
same  with  the  dues  of  the  Bishop  and  archdeacons.  Patroa^ 
leave  benefices  vacant,  and  in  the  mean  time  seize  the  tith 
*'A11  these  molesters,  accomplices,  and  furtherers,  by  t 
authority  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  blessed  Pe 


prince  of  the  apostles,  our  patron,  and  with  the  approbatL 
of  this  present  Synod,  we  excommunicate  them,  until  tl^ 
shall   render  competent  satisfaction  for  the   wrongs   co 
mitted." 

The  next  chapter  lays  down  that  every  adult,  that  is  o^ 
fourteen  years  of  age,  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  Christmas 
Day,  at  Easter,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  place, 
and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Church,  or  else  on 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  shall  honour  his  own  parish  church 
with   his  obligations,  and  these  offerings,  in  the   cases  of 
parishes  appropriated  to  religious,  shall  not  go  to  the  religious, 
but  to  the  vicars  who  are  canonically  instituted.   And  because 
the  Church  of  Exeter  is  the  mother  of  all  the  Churches  in 
the  Diocese,  all  the  faithful  in  the  Diocese  are  admonished  to 
send  by  their  parish  priest,  in  token  of  their  due  subjection, 
their  offerings  at  Pentecost  to  the  aforesaid  Church.     As  an 
encouragement  to  this  duty  parish  priests  are  exhorted  to 
publish  the  indulgences  granted  to  those  who  thus  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  their  Bishop,  on  the  three  Sundays  next  before 
Pentecost. 
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The  Synod  considers  it  superflous  to  make  any  decrees  at 
present  with  regard  to  Religious  Orders.  If  they  only  observe 
their  own  rule,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Provincial  Council 
under  Cardinal  Othobonus,  and  the  admonitions  to  individual 
members  of  them,  made  almost  every  year  in  the  episcopal 
visitations,  they  will  have  sufficient  guidance  for  their 
conduct.  As  to  the  Statutes  of  the  present  Synod,  if  any 
questions  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  them,  the  Bishop  or  his 
OflBcial,  that  is,  his  Vicar  General,  is  the  interpreter. 

Whether  these  Statutes  approve  themselves  to  our  judgment 
or  not,  I  think  all  will  acknowledge  that  they  were  drawn  up 
by  men  who  thoroughly  knew  what  they  were  about,  and 
had  an  earnest  practical  zeal  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 


CHURSTON    FEEEERS   AND    BRIXHAM    RECORIZZiaDS 
OF   BRIEFS,   1722-1827,   AND   1706-1766. 


BY   THE  REV.    S.    O.    HARRIS,    M.A. 
(Read  at  South  Molton,  Augiut,  1894.) 


Attention  was  drawn,  ten  years  since,  in  the  volume  of  ■■rihe 
Transactions  of  this  Association  for  1884,  in  a  paper  entit       Jed 
"  Gleanings  from   a  Parish  Chest,"  to  the  desirableness         of 
attention  being  paid,  by  persons  in  charge  of  parish  che=-^te, 
to  the  contents  of  such  chests,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidat—  ion 
of  Parochial,   and  (in  some  cases)   of   County,   and   er^b/en 
National  History.     An  interesting  paper,  containing  a  Hl^t 
of  Briefs,  extracted  from  a  Register  Book  in  the  paKri^li 
chest  of  Marwood,   was   prepared   by    the    Rev.   J.    lE».g^® 
Dredge,  and  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  our  Transacti^^'*^ 
for  1893.     That  list  was  for  the  years  1714  to   1774,  »»d 
contained  an  account  of  about  568  briefs.     I  was  remind^^ 
thereby  of  a  List  of  Briefs  belonging  to  a  parish  with  whi<^  *^ 
I   was   once   connected  —  Churston   Ferrers  —  and    by    tt^^ 
courtesy  of  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Carey,  I  sM^^*^ 
able  to  present  to  the  members  of  this  Association  some  fac^^ 
extracted  therefrom,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  many.     T^^ 
use  Mr.  Dredge's  words,  "  Places  on  whose  behalf  collectioc:*-^ 
were  made,  may  be  interested  to  know  the  facts  of  a  histo^J^ 
now  possibly  forgotten."     The  title  of  the  Churston  Book  i* 
as  follows : 

"September  y«  2nd,   1722. 
"A  Register  made  for  y«  Chapelry  of  Churston,  shewing  wli«* 
Breifs  are  received,  &  what  moneys  collected  by  vertue  of  sucli 
Breife,  &  also  y®  occasion  and  time  when  such   Breifs  were  col- 
lected by  y«  Minister  &  Churchwardens  of  y«  s**  Chapelry." 

The  list  is  continued  to  the  year  1827,  and  embraces  for 
this  period  of  about  125  years,  961  Briefs. 
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Churston  List  for  1722,  when  the  Marwood  List 
mces,   contains   ten   Briefs,  eight   of    which   are   in 

with  the  Mcu*wood  List  for  1722,  and  the  other 
3pear  in  the  Marwood  List  for  1723.  One  of  them 
stated  in  the   Churston  Register)   was  "occasioned 

violence  &  rage  of  y*  Sea,  which  did  beat  down 
ih  away  y®  Market  house  &  y*  town  house,  together 
r®  town  wall,  &  above  twenty  dwelling-houses  in  y* 
)f  Brighthelmston  [i.e.  Brighton]  in  Com.  of  Sussex." 
3tion,  12s.  9d.) 

re  is  a  considerable  amount  of  agreement  in  the  Lists 
Lefs  preserved  in  the  parish  chests  of  Marwood  and 
bon :  I  propose,  at  least  down  to  the  year  1774,  when 
[arwood  List  stops,  to  draw  attention  only  to  any 
iting  or  unusual  circumstances  recorded  in  the  Churston 
er,  and  to  places  named  in  the  Briefs  situated  in  the 
y  of  Devon. 

L724  a  brief  was  granted  by  the  King  "  for  y«  Parish 
h  [now  the  Cathedral]  of  St  Albans,  w^  by  length 
e  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  y*  the  s*^  Church  must 
e  useless  unless  assisted  by  the  alms  of  our  loving 
ts."  At  Marwood  they  gave  2s.  6d. ;  at  Churston,  7^0. 
1725  the  collection  at  Churston  was  Is.  7d.,  after  the 
g  of  a  Brief  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  at  Crediton. 
L728  a  Brief  was  granted  for  the  Harbour  of  St.  Andrew 
tland ;  collection.  Is.  6d. 

1730  six  shillings  and  twopence  were  collected  "  by 
I  of  a  Brief  for  y®  reformed  churches  in  Copenhagen,  in 
igdom  of  Denmark,  by  y®  loss  of  fire." 

1731  a  Brief  was  granted  "for  y®  taking  down  and 
ling  of  y®  antient  Cathedral  Church  of  Landaff,  in  y* 
Glamorgan."     Amount  collected.  If  d. 

L732  the  good  people  of  Churston  shew  themselves  to 
re  generous  to  an  individual,  and  a  man  of  their  own 
y,  in  response  to  a  petition,  for  a  certain  John  Brown, 
lad  sufifered  loss  by  fire  in  the  parish  of  Shobrook, 
I,  the  collection  being  3s.  5^d. 

L738  it  is  stated  that  a  Brief  was  granted  "for  y«  dread- 
[ailstorm  at  Dunstew  and  Dadington,  Oxon.,"  and  the 
ion  6d. 

1739  it  is  stated  that  a  Brief  was  granted  for  "y® 
lur  of  Dunbar,  &  by  lengthening  y*  great  Pier  300 
c  cutting  y®  rock  perpendicular,  and  building  thereon 
or  bulwark,  in  the  Shire  of  East  Lothian,"  but  nothing 
>llected.     In  the  same  year  there  is  mention  of  a  very 
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interesting,  and  for  a  rural  neighbourhood,  magnificent 
Church, — Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire, — once  the  seat  of  a 
Bishopric,  for  which  a  brief  was  granted  *'  for  y*  taking  down 
&  rebuilding  of  y*  greatest  part  of  y"  Body  of  y®  Church 
and  Tower,"  for  which  3d.  was  contributed. 

In  the  same  year  a  Brief  was  read  **  for  y*  Protestants 
suffering  by  inundations  in  y*  towns  of  Bobi  &  Villar  in 
the  valley  of  Luzerne,  in  Piedmont,"  but  nothing  was 
contributed. 

I  observe,  from  comparing  the  Marwood  and  Churston 
Lists,  that  Briefs  were  not  always  read  soon  after  their 
arrival,  but  were  sometimes  kept  until  a  convenient  time, 
and  sometimes,  as  I  have  heard  old  people,  who  remembered 
the  existence  of  the  system,  say,  many  were  read  at  the  same 
time.  I  see  that  a  Brief  "for  y«  sufferers  by  fire  at  BuckereU," 
in  our  county,  was  read  at  Churston  in  January,  1744,  but 
not  at  Marwood  until  April,  1745. 

A  Brief  for  sufferers  by  fire  at  Sheepwash  in  Devon  occurs 
also  in  1745,  and  other  Briefs  for  the  same  object  at  Dawlish 
in  1753,  and  at  Holbeton,  near  Modbury,  in  this  County,  in 
1754. 

In  1757  the  name  of  Brithelmstone  (Brighton)  occurs 
again,  but  this  time  the  Brief  is  granted  for  a  "  fortification," 
and  Is.  3d.  was  collected. 

In  1759  a  collection,  amounting  to  7s.  9d.,  after  the  reading 
of  a  Brief,  was  made  "  for  Hagen  Church,  in  y®  County  of 
Marck  in  Westphalia,  belonging  to  his  Prussan  Majesty's 
Dominions." 

In  1762  we  find  another  indication  of  religious  sympathy 
between  England  and  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  mentibn  of  a 
Brief  granted  "  for  Saarbruch  Church  and  School  in  Garmany ; " 
and  in  the  same  year  another  indication  of  sympathy  between 
the  mother  country,  and  what  were  then  her  North- American 
colonies,  in  a  Brief  for  "  Colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,"  which  drew  from  the  little  parish  of  Churston  a  col- 
lection of  8s.  3d. 

Briefs  even  extended  their  favours  into  Turkey,  for  in  1764 
one  was  read  for  a  Phillippen  Colony  in  Turkish  Moldavia,'^ 
although  I  regret  to  find  that  our  good  friends  at  Churstoa 
contributed  nothing.  Nor  did  they  care  to  respond  when  a. 
Brief  was  read  there  in  1766  for  "  a  Fire  at  Montreal  in  the 
Province  of  Queback,"  as  it  is  worded  and  spelt  in  the 
Register  of  Briefs. 

In  the  year  1768  the  sum  of  Jd.  is  entered  as  the  amount 
given  for  each  of  four  successive  Briefs,  one  of  the  said  Briefs 
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being  for  "Vaudois  Protestants  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont 
and  Duchies  of  Savoy." 

In  1769  I  find  another  Bri^f  for  a  fire  in  Devon,  which  I 
do  not  observe  in  the  Marwood  List,  viz.,  at  Huniton  (as  our 
good  town  of  Honiton  is  there  spelt),  and  again,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Marwood  list,  in  the  year  1779,  but  I 
regret  to  see,  on  both  occasions,  with  no  pecuniary  result. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Marwood  List  of 
Briefs,  as  given  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association  for  the  year  1893,  pp.  358-381.  The  list 
of  Briefs  preserved  in  the  parish  chest  of  Churston  Ferrers  is 
continued  to  the  year  1827.  I  have  gone  over  them  carefully, 
with  the  view  of  considering  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  transcribe  the  whole  list,  and  offer  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Association,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  would  overtax  the  space  in  our  annual  volume 
without  sufficient  countervailing  advantage ;  and  more  than 
this,  that  the  great  majority  of  places,  for  which,  in  respect  to 
the  building,  rebuilding,  and  reparation  of  churches,  fires, 
inundations,  injuries  from  hailstones,  improvement  of  har- 
bours, etc..  Briefs  were  granted,  are  situated  in  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  would  probably  be  of  little  or  no  interest 
t^o  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association.  I  have, 
t^herefore,  confined  myself,  in  the  remainder  of  my  paper,  to 
places  in  the  county  of  Devon,  mentioned  in  the  Churston 
list,  for  which  Briefs  were  granted. 

In   the  year   1793  I  find  that  a  Brief  was  granted  for 

**  Topsham  Church,"  for  which  the  good  people  of  Churston 

wre  good  enough  to  contribute  one  shilling ;  but  from  this 

time,  with  the  exception  of  a  contribution  of  two  shillings 

'^hen  a  Brief  was  read  in  1801  for  a  fire  at  Broadclyst,  three 

^oughts,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the  amount  of  collection 

*^ter  the  reading  of  Briefs,  for  the  object  of  the  said  Briefs, 

down  to  the  year  1827,  when  the  list  ends.     In  1798  a  Brief 

^^  read  for  "Beadford"  (I  suppose  it  should  be  Beaford) 

Church,  in  the  county  of  Devon.     In  1804  I  find  mention  of 

^  Brief  for  "  Newton  Chaple,"  as  it  is  there  spelt.    I  presume 

^at  this  must  be  meant  for  St.   Mary's  Chapel,  Newton 

^Uahel,  in  the  Parish  of  Highweek.     If  so,  I  cannot  thank 

tae  churchgoers  of  my  former  parish,  of  ninety  years  back, 

w  assistance  rendered  to   the   inhabitants  of  my   present 

Parish.     Two  other  Briefs,  in  the  period  referred  to,  were 

R'^nted  for  fires  in  our  own  county,  viz.,  at  Woodbury,  in 

1805,  and  at  Buckfast  (doubtless  the  hamlet  of  that  name  in 

the  parish  of  Buckfastleigh)  in  1826.     No  doubt,  measures 
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have  been  taken  since  the  year  1813,  at  Dawlish,  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  serious  damage  to  the  place,  owing  to 
inundations,  but  I  observe  that  in  that  year  a  brief  was 
granted,  with  the  view  of  helping  the  good  people  of  Dawlish 
to  repair  past  mischief  from  an  inundation,  and  to  prevent 
future  injury.  Walkhampton  Church,  near  Tavistock,  is  the 
last  parish  church  mentioned  in  the  Churston  list,  for  which 
a  Brief  was  granted,  and  this  was  in  the  year  1815,  with  no 
record  of  any  pecuniary  response  at  Churston.  But  I  should 
have  been  less  shocked  if  the  good  people  of  Churston  had 
recognized  in  the  year  1817  the  duty  of  doing  what  they 
could  to  respond  to  a  Brief  granted  in  that  year  for  what  is 
called  in  the  List  of  Briefs,  "  Brixham  Chapel,"  i.e.  a  Chapel 
near  Brixham  Quay,  in  Churston's  own  mother  parish  of 
Brixham,  which  has  now  become  the  church  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  parish,  known  as  Lower  Brixham,  and  of  which 
the  first  minister  was  Mr.  Lyte,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
hymn,  "Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide" — which  hymn, 
indeed,  he  wrote  in  that  parish  itself,  just  before  leaving  it 
for  the  last  time  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  Something  of  the 
history  of  this  last-named  Brief  was  told  to  me  nearly  forty 
years  since  by  the  late  venerable  Vicar  of  Brixham,  the  Rev. 
Eobert  Holdsworth,  to  whom  the  Brief  was  granted  in  1817. 
I  learnt  from  him  that  a  sum  of  about  £800,  as  he  under- 
stood, was  given,  in  response  to  the  Brief,  in  the  Churches 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  building  of  this  new  Chapel 
or  Church  near  Brixham  Quay,  but  that  only  about  one-fourth 
part  of  that  sum  reached  him  for  the  object  of  the  Brief. 
What  became  of  the  rest  ?  He  could  not  explain,  but  he 
understood  that  the  system  of  Briefs  was  then  managed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  in  some  ofi&ce  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Whether  this  was  so  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion will  agree  with  me,  that  if  the  history  of  this  Brief  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  management  of  the  system  of  Briefs^  we 
will  shew  no  anxiety  to  have  the  system  resuscitated. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Vicar  of  Brixham,  I  am 
able  to  add  a  few  interesting  particulars,  which  he  has 
extracted  out  of  a  large  numbers  of  Briefs,  and  of  which  a 
record  remains  in  the  Brixham  Parish  Chest,  from  1706  to 
1766.  Some  of  them  have  been  already  referred  to,  from  the 
Marwood  and  Churston  Lists  of  Briefs ;  but  the  Vicar  of 
Brixham  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of  places  and 
objects  in  Wales,  for  which  Briefs  were  granted,  and  collec- 
tions made  in   England,  as  shewing  the  great  amount  of 
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sympathy  shewn  by  the  Church  of  England  to  that  portion 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  which  is 
situate  in  Wales.  I  subjoin  the  List  of  Briefs,  which  the 
Vicar  of  Brixham  has  extracted  down  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Marwood  list  (1714).  ,He  also  gives 
all  the  collections  made  by  Briefs,  for  church-building,  losses 
by  fire,  &c.,  in  the  old  Diocese  of  Exeter  (embracing  Cornwall 
SIS  well  as  Devon),  and  all  the  remarkable  collections  for 
places  in  Europe,  with  which  a  measure  of  religious  sympathy 
was  maintained ;  but  of  the  former,  the  only  ones  not  already 
referred  to  either  in  this  paper,  or  in  the  Marwood  List,  are  a 
collection  upon  a  Brief,  on  May  22nd,  1720,  "  for  a  loss  by 
Bre,  at  Paris  Street,  in  the  County  of  the  City  of  Exon, 
!•  11:^** " ;  a  collection  on  April  5th,  1727,  "  upon  a  petition 
for  Welcomb,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  4s. " ;  with  a 
notification  that  ''  this  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Nossworthy, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crowte,  one  of  the  church  wardens,  April 
21st,  1727  ";  and  a  collection  on  May  4th,  1737,  upon  what 
is  called  "Cockington  Petition,"  and  amounting,  by  com- 
parison, to  the  considerable  sum  of  £2  4s.  2^d.,  owing  possibly 
bo  the  neighbourhood  of  Cockington  to  the  old  parish  of 
Brixham.  The  Briefs  which  the  Vicar  of  Brixham  mentions 
Tor  collections  for  places  and  objects  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  have  with  three  exceptions  been  already  recorded  on 
the  Marwood  list  of  Briefs,  or  in  this  paper. 

On  June  9th,  1706,  a  Brief  was  read  at  Brixham,  and 
a  collection  made  thereupon  of  3s.  Id.,  for  Darlington 
Church. 

On  June  30th,  1706,  "collected  upon  y«  Brief  for  W°" 
Smith's  loss  by  fire,  2/9." 

August  3rd,  1707,  "collected  then  upon  the  Brief  granted 
bo  Joseph  Wakelin,  for  his  loss  by  fire,  at  Hartley  Green,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  ten  pence.'* 

November  23rd,  1707, "  collected  y"  upon  a  Brief  for  a  loss 
by  fire,  at  Soiitham,  3/7." 

"Eadem  die  collected  upon  a  Brief  for  a  loss  by  fire,  at 
Heavytree,  one  shilling." 

May  30th,  1708,  "collected  then  upon  the  Brief  for 
building  a  Church  for  the  Protestants,  in  y®  district  of 
Oberbarmen,  in  the  Duchy  of  Berge,  1/6." 

June  26th,  1709,  "collected  then  upon  a  Brief  for 
lianvilling  Church,  in  y®  County  of  Montgomery,  twelve 
pence  half  penny." 

July  24th,  "  collected  then  upon  a  Brief  for  the  repair  of 
RedcliflFe  Church  in  Bristol,  4/1." 

q2 
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September  18th,  "  collected  2/-  upon  a  Brief  for  building  a 
Protestant  Church,  at  Mittan,  in  Courland." 

October  30th,  1709,  *'  collected  upon  a  Brief  for  y*  relief 
of  y®  poor  Palatines,  16/7." 

February  11th,  1711,  "collected  upon  a  Brief  for  y* 
repairing  of  Cardigan  Church,  1/11  J." 

December  23rd,  1711,  "A  Brief  for  a  loss  by  fire  at 
Edinburgh,  was  then  published,  but  nothing  was  given  to  it" 

May  31st,  1713,  "  collected  then  upon  a  Brief  for  a  loss  by 
fire,  at  Witheridge,  in  Devon,  &  Chilton  in  Berks,  the  sum 
of  3/3i." 

December  6th,  "collected  then  upon  a  Brief  for  loss  by 
fire,  at  St.  Mary  Church,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  3/10." 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Brixham  List  of  Briefs,  from  1745 
to  1766,  it  is  recorded  in  most  years  that  there  is  "  no  result" 
pecuniarily ;  although  about  68  briefs  were  read  in  the 
Church. 

Whether  the  List  of  Briefs  ceased  to  be  kept  in  that 
parish,  in  1766,  in  consequence  of  the  advent  of  a  new 
Vicar,  I  am  not  awcu*e ;  nor  whether  there  was  a  feeling  that 
it  was  undesirable  to  continue  the  reading  of  Briefs,  when 
the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory.  I  am  not  sure  in  what  year 
the  system  of  sending  out  Briefs  was  given  up  ;  it  continaed 
at  aU  events  to  the  year  1827,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Churston  List  of  Briefs ;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  issue  of 
what  were  called  King's,  or  Queen's  Letters,  sent  out  period- 
ically in  favour  of  some  of  the  old  Church  Societies. 

These  letters  have  been  read  and  heard  in  churches  within 
the  memory  of  persons  of  middle  age.      They  have  now 
for  many  years  ceased  to  be  issued ;   and  now  we  venture 
make  collections  in  churches  without  waiting  for  authorizatio 
from  the  Crown,  or  any  other  quarter ;   nor  am  I  aware  thai 
any  injury  has  resulted  to  Church  or  State  from  this  exercise 
of  liberty. 
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Part  III. 

BT    T.     N.     BRU8HFIBLD,     M.D. 
(Bead  at  South  Molton,  Auguat,  1894.) 


PARISH   REGISTERS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  Parish 

Il^sters  was  contemplated  by  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  at 

t;be   time  of  his  appointment  as  Vicar-General  in   1535, 

^thongh  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  order  on  the  subject 

Slaving  been  promulgated  in  that  year.     It,  however,  receives 

confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  principal 

grievances  recorded  by  the  promoters  of  the  great  insurrection 

in  the  North,  in  1536,  called  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  was, 

""^  that  no  infant  shall  receive  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  Bap- 

tasme,  bott  onlesse  an  trybett  to  bee  payd  to  the  King."^ 

C)arte  affirms  the  grievance  to  have  been,  that  the  people 

••should  be  forced  to  pay  for   Christuings,  marriages,  and 

l>aTials  (orders  having   been  given    for   keeping   Registers 

tihereof)."*    This,  and  other  risings  having  been  suppressed, 

^nd  the  position  of  the  Government  strengthened,  Cromwell, 

on  September  29, 1538,  issued  a  series  of  "  Injunctions  to  the 

Clergy,"  one  of  which  directed  the  clergyman  of  every  parish 

to  "keep  one  book  or  register,"  wherein  should  be  written 

•*the   day   and   year   of  every    wedding,   christening,   and 

burying,"  under  penalty  for  every  omission.*    Payment  of 

fees  is  not  alluded  to. 

Many  parishes  complied  with  this  order  at  once,  Ashburton 
being  an  instance : — '*  1538-9  [Payment]  iij*  iiij^  for  a  new 
book  bought  for  entering  those  who  die  in  the  pcu*ish,  and  who 

1  1611.     J.  Speed,  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  774. 

■  Hist,  of  England  (1752),  ii.  140. 

'  Bu&nett's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (1880),  ii.  Izxx. 
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receive  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  according  to  the  mandate 
of  the  most  Illustrious  Prince  Henry  VIIL,  King,  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  in  the  Land  supreme  head  of  the  English 
Church."  *  That  of  St  Petrock's,  Exeter,  commenced  in  the 
same  year.^ 

The  following  transcript  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe 
to  Cromwell,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  feeling  of  public 
alarm  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  consequent  upon  Cromwell's 
order ;  the  prevalent  idea  being  that  the  registration  would 
lead  to  increased  taxation : — 

"Sir  Piers  Eggecombe  to  CrumwelL 

"Please  it,  ywr  goods  Lordeshyp  to  be  advertyssed,  that  the 
Kyngg's  Majesty  hath  commandyd  me,  at  my  beyDge  in  hys  gracius 
presens,  that  in  casse  I  parcyvyd  any  gmgge,  or  mis-contentacyon 
among  his  sojectes,  I  shulde  ther  off  advertysse  ywr  Lordeshyp  by 
my  Wrytynge.  Hyt  ys  now  comme  to  my  knolegge,  this  20  daye 
of  Aprill,  by  a  ryght  trew  honest  man,  a  servant  off  myn ;  that 
ther  ys  moche  secrett  and  several  communycacyons  amongges  the 
Kyngge's  sojettes ;  and  that  ofif  them,  in  sundry  places  with  in 
the  scheres  off  Cornwall  and  Devonsher,  be  in  great  feer  and  mys- 
trust;  what  the  Kyngges  Hyghnes  and  hys  Conseylle  schulde 
meane,  to  geve  in  commaundement  to  the  parsons  and  vycars  off 
every  parisse,  that  they  schulde  make  a  booke,  and  surely  to  be 
kept,  wherin  to  be  specyffyyd  the  namys  off  as  many  as  be  weddyd, 
and  the  namys  off  them  that  be  buryyd  and  off  all  those  that  be 
crystynyd.  Now  ye  maye  percey ve  the  myndes  off  many.  What 
ys  to  be  don,  to  avoyde  ther  uneerteyn  conjecturys,  and  to  contynue 
and  stablysse  ther  hartes  in  trew  naturell  loff,  accordynge  ther 
dewties,  I  referre  to  ywr  wyssdom.  Ther  mystrust  is,  that  somme 
charges,  more  than  hath  byn  in  tjmys  past,  schall  growe  to  theym 
by  this  occacyon  off  regesstrynge  of  thes  thynges ;  wher  in,  yff  hyt 
schall  please  the  Kyngges  Majeste  to  put  them  yowte  ofif  dowte,  in 
my  poar  mynde  schall  encresse  moche  harty  loff.  And  I  beseche 
our  Lorde  preserve  yow  ever,  to  Hys  pleasser,  20th  daye  off  ApryU. 
Scrybelyd  in  hast 

"P.  Eggboomb. 

(Superscribed) 

"To  my  Lorde  Privy  Scale,  ys  goode  Lordessyhyp,  be  this 
gevyn."^ 

*  Ch,  W.  Accounts,  25. 

»  D.  A.  xiv.  405. 

«  R.  E.  C.  Waters,  Parish  Registers  in  England  (1883),  7,  8.  There 
affirmed  to  have  been  written  on  April  20,  1539,  and  not  in  1536,  as  assigned 
by  Bum  {Hist  of  Par.  Registers  (1862),  9).  Taken  from  "  Cromwell's  corres- 
pondence in  the  Chapter  House  (Bundle  £.)  Parish  Register  Abstract^ 
vol.  I  xxvy."    Sir  Piers  died  August  14,  1589. 
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After  his  consecration  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
Itfarch  22,  1556,  Cardinal  Pole  ''  issued  certain  articles  of  in- 
qoiiy,''  in  ''preparation  for  a  diocesan,  not  a  primatial 
visitation " ;  of  those  "  touching  the  Clergy,"  the  following 
^was  one 

"Whether  they  do  keep  the  book  or  register  of  christenings, 
"buryings,  and  marriages,  with  the  names  of  the  godfathers  and 
^odinothers."  ^ 

One  similar,  omitting  reference  to  god-parents,  was  No.  10 
of  the  **  Articles  "  issued  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
<1558-9). 

The  pressure  so  exercised  led  to  an  early  commencement 
of  the  Kegisters  in  many  places:  at  Totnes  and  Frithelstock 
in  1556,  and  at  Chudleigh  in  1558.  The  following  shows 
^he  dates  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  records  of  East 
IBudleigh  and  the  contiguous  parishes : — 

Woodbury 1557 

Bicton 1557 

EastBudleigh 1558 

Otterton 1559 

Sidmouth 1586 

Littleham  1594 

The  purchase  of  the  book  for  registering  is  thus  noted  in 
tihe  Woodbury  Accounts : — 

"  1573-4.     Item  p.   for  one  new   register 

boke  for  the  nams  of  weddins 
chriBtning,  &  burialls    .         .     ij*." 

Two  important  orders  relating  to  the  Registers,  were  made 
\>j  the  Convocation  assembled  in  1593,  and  were  repeated  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  of  1603.^ 

The  first  directed  that  a  parchment  book  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  previous  one  of  paper,  into  which  all  the  entries 
^nade  in  the  latter  were  to  be  copied,  and  all  future  ones  were 
to  be  made.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  Woodbury  Accounts: 

''  1605-6.     It.  paid  for  a  Eegester  booke  of 

parchment         .  .         .     xviij'." 

'  Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury^  viii.  (1869),  427.  According  to 
Waters  {Op,  cii,  8)  "the  names  of  the  sponsors"  were  "retained  by  the 
parish  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  probably  by  many  others,  up  to  the 
D^^ning  of  the  present  century."  They  are  also  "invariably  mentioned  in 
the  baptismal  registers  of  the  English  Catholics  to  this  day." 

•  Copies  of  the  orders  will  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Sparrow's  ColUction  of  the 
AHidcs,  etc,  of  the  Church  of  England  (1684),  256-7,  801-2.  They  are  in 
Latin,  but  an  English  translation  of  the  Canon  of  1603  is  printed  in  Bum's 
work,  24-6. 
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The  second  ordered,  that  ''the  churchwardens  shall  om 
every  year  .  .  .  transmit  unto  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
his  Chancellor,  a  true  copy  "  of  the  Begister,  "to  the  end  th.M=] 
same  may  faithfully  be  preserved  in  the  Begistry  of  the  sai^^K: 
Bishop,  which  certiiScate  shall  be  received  without  fee."  F( 
neglect  of  this  the  Churchwardens  were  liable  to  be  pi 
ceeded  against.^ 

How  soon  the  second  order  was  complied  with  is  uncei 
The  earliest  payment  for  a  transcript  of  the  names  entered 
the  course  of  the  year  in  the  Woodbury  Begister,  is 
following  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts : 

**  1612-3.     Payed  for  writinge  of  a  Begester 

this  yeaie  to  send  to  Exeter    .     iiij*^." 

The  ecu*liest  year  of  the  statement  of  expenditure  at  East 
Budleigh,  contains  these  items : 

"  1663-4.     It°»  to  John  Dune  [the  Clerk], 

taking  out  the  presenment  of 
the  rigester  booke      .  .     00     00     06 

It"^  for  putting  in  the  presenment 

to  the  bishops  office  .  .     00     01     06 " 

Similar  entries  are  found  in  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
parish  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  were  then  discontinued. 
It  is  very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  transcripts  were 
not  supplied  regularly  to  the  Bishop's  Registry,  and  that 
those  received  there  were  not  taken  proper  care  of.  Had  the 
Canon  been  properly  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  occasion  for  the  outcry,  or  the  necessity,  for  other 
duplicates  of  the  present  Registers  being  made.  Great 
indeed  is  the  power  of  neglect ! 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Parish  Registers  of  East 
Budleigh,  the  three  earliest  volumes  are  of  parchment,  the 
fourth  of  paper.  The  last  named  commences  on  January  1st, 
1813,  and  calls  for  no  special  notice  here,  except  to  state  that 
it  marks  the  first  operation  of  a  new  Statute,  known  as 
Bose's  Act,  passed  in  1812  (52  George  III.,  c.  146). 

Volume  L,  is  of  oblong  form.  It  contains  63  leaves,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  original  work,  with  one  inserted  at  a  later 
period.  The  binding  is  formed  of  thin  pieces  of  oak,  covered 
with  stamped  leather,  to  which  the  leaves  are  secured 
by  thongs  of  the  latter  material.  The  leaves  meeisure 
lOJ  in.  X  5 J  in.,  and  the  two  end  ones  are  blank.  The 
entries  are  made  on  both  sides  of  each,  commencing  with 

»  Burn,  Op.  cU.  24-6. 
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the  second  one,  answering  to  the  third  page,  and  bearing 
this  heading : 

"  The  EegiBter  Books  of  the  pishe  of  Eastbadleigh  of  all 

Cbristnings  Weddings  &  Buryalles  there 

&  iirst  of  Eaptisme  as  foUoewth.*' 

That  this  was  not  the  first  or  original  Register,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  entries  in  each  division,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  year  1605,  were  written  at  one  time  and 
by  the  same  hand ;  the  reverse  of  this  being  the  case  with  all 
the  subsequent  ones.  The  following  are  the  first  in  each 
section : 

Baptism.     "1555.     Edward  Parker    .         .     13  of  Aprill." 
Marriage,    "  1556.     John  Cleaue        .         .       8  of  Julie." 
Burial.       "1562.     Elline  Swayard    .         .       3  of  March." 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  trans- 
cribing from  the  old  paper  register,  in  1605,  was  performed 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner — wilful  negligence  would  be 
perhaps  the  more  correct  term — not  only  by  leaving  out 
portions  of  some  of  the  original  entries,  but  also  in  the 
entire  omission  of  others.^ 

In  those  relating  to  Baptism,  up  to  1605,  no  information  is 
given  beyond  the  name  and  date ;  sometimes  the  surname  is 
omitted,  or  is  indicated  only  by  an  initial,  as  in  *  these 
examples : 

"1579.     Peetter  of  [sic] 

1580.     James           .  .  .         .  8  of  July 

Jane  B         .  .  .         .  21  of  Septemb 

Willmutt  B  .  .         .  26  of  Decemb." 

The  following  shows  the  last  transcript  from  the  old,  and 
the  first  original  entry  in  the  new  Register. 

"  1605.     John  Penywill  .  .         .     27  of  October 

John  the  sonne  of  Richard  Coomes       8  of  December." 

We  now  get  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  father,  and 
the  sex  of  the  child. 

^  This  was  not  uDiversally  the  case.  Soon  after  the  issue  of  the  Canon  of 
1608,  the  vicar  of  Weston,  near  Bath,  inserted  a  Memorandum  in  his 
transcript  on  parchment,  that  he  had  made  the  copy  * '  out  of  the  ould  paper 
Register,  truly,  and  word  for  word,  without  any  addition,  as  far  as  it  did 
reache  to."  N.  <k  Q.  2nd  S.  xi.  207.  Cf.  a  most  interesting  paper  on  this 
suhject,  entitled  "  Parish  Registers  in  the  Uxbridge  Deanery, '  by  the  Rev. 
J.  U.  Thomas,  in  the  Antiquary ^  zviii  (1888),  17-20,  62-67.  The  omissions 
of  the  copyist,  when  transcribing  the  contents  of  the  old  paper  registers  into 
the  new  vellum  ones,  are  lully  pointed  out. 
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In  the  section  of  Marriages,  none  are  recorded  between  the 
years  1558  and  1569 ;  moreover  the  name  of  the  man  alone 
is  given  up  to  1605,  after  which  that  of  the  woman  is  added. 

"  1558.     William  Conante      .  .         .     24  of  Novemb 

1605.     John  Randell  to  Alice  Brayne       .     26  of  Noveber."' 

The  list  of  Burials  does  not  commence  until  1562,  seven 
years  after  that  of  Baptisms. 

Of  other  requirements  relating  to  the  Registers  noted  in 
the  Canons  of  1603,  the  only  one  needing  attention  here  is 
the  following  : — "  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  unto  every 
page  of  that  book,  when  it  shall  be  filled  with  such  inscrip- 
tions, shall  subscribe  their  names."      Little  attention  was 
paid  to  these  directions  in  this  parish.     The  signatures  of  the 
Vicar  and  Wardens  first  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  in 
each  section  recording  the  earliest  original  entries  in  1605. 
They  are  repeated  on  the  next  few  pages  in  each,  then  the 
Vicar's  name  is  absent,  and  those  of  the  Wardens  disappear- 
soon  afterwards.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Vicai^ 
signed  the  Register  more  than  once,  as  his  signature  then^ 
appears  as  "T.  Heme,"  whereas  subsequently  it  is  "T.  Heame,'^* 
and  apparently  written  by  some  other  person. 

Based  solely  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  some  instances  ^ 
where  the  order  of  the  Canon  was  strictly  complied  with -J 
and  the  clergyman  appended  his  signature  to  each  page  o^-^ 
the  transcript,  as  well  as  to  those  years  of  his  owl-3 
incumbency,  the  ludicrous  mistake  has  been  made  of  asserting 
that  many  instances  of  extreme  longevity  (centenarians  -a 
occurred  amongst  the  clergy  during  the  17th  century.' 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  ii^ 
some  instances  clergymen  held  their  benefices  for  unusually 
long  periods,  of  which  we  have  the  following  Devon  example^s 

East  Budleigh, 
Rev.  M.  Mundy        .         .     1741-1793  =  52  years. 
Rev.  A.  Stapleton     .         .     1794-1852  =  58     „ 

Otterton, 
Rev.  W.  Simons        .         .     1721-1782  =  61  years. 

Marwood, 
Rev.  R.  Harding       .         .     1714-1782  =  68  yeara. 

'  '*  In  the  older  Registers  of  Ashwater,  the  surname  of  the  married  mso 
is  given,  and  only  the  Christian  name  of  the  woman"  (Dr.  Oliver,  Ecc.  AfU. 
of  Devon,  iii.  10). 

'  Curious  examples  are  noted  in  the  Annual  Hegister  {1765)  160-1 ;  and  in 
the  works  of  Waters  and  Burn.  A  similar  assertion  was  made  as  to  the 
longevity  of  the  wardens  also.  According  to  one  authority  quoted  by  Waters 
(Op.  cii.  10),  **the  Vicar  of  Keyham  [Leicestershire]  held  his  living  ninety- 
two  years,  and  had  the  same  Churchwardens  for  seventy  years.'' 
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In  this  volume,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  original 
leaves  have  been  rudely  cut  away  and  destroyed,  and  a  new 
one  inserted,  containing  a  transcript  of  some  (all?)  of  the 
original  entries,  1633-1635,  included  on  the  missing  portion. 
An  explanation  of  this  circumstances  in  the  handwriting  of, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Bobert  Duke,  is  given  on  the  inserted 
leaf,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  : 

''M**  Wheras  Thomas  Heatbman  and  Solomon  Hayman  both 
Conuented  before  me,  and  Confessed  that  Thomas  Heathman  did 
tare  and  bume  some  part  of  this  Booke,  wherin  there  names  were 
registred,  &  having  by  John  Gowd  a  Certificate  of  the  defects,  I 
thought  is  [sic]  requisite  to  annex  this  sheete  &  attest  it  with  my 
owne  hand  January  P,  1656  Eo:  Duke 

"Item  m*^  that  I  giue  license  to  John  Dunn  who  is  register  & 
Ciearke  of  East  Budly  to  insert  the  same  in  Witnesse  wherof  I  put 
Jmy  hand  the  day  &  yeere  aboue  written,  1656 — Eo:  Duke."* 

The  latest  entry  in  the  volume  is  dated  1652. 

"Volume  II.  is  a  long  narrow  book,  bound  in  forrel.    It  has 

parchment  leaves  (each  12^  in.  x  5^  in.),  with,  at  either 

,  some  of  blank  paper.     It  is  headed  : 

'The  Register  Booke  of  the  pish  of  East  budleigh  Touching 
rriages  and  the  Eegistring  there  of  and  also  Byrths  and  Burialls 
ording  to  an  Act  baring  Date  the  24th  of  August  1653.'' 

IBy  this  Act  Births  were  registered,  not  Baptisms,  and  in 
form. 

^'1654.     Ann    the    Daughter    of    Eichard 

Vpham     .  .  .  .         .     5  of  fiebrury." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  there  was  a  return 
the  former  plan,  and  Baptisms  were  once  more  registered, 
6  following  being  the  first  example : 

•*1661.     Baptised  Mary   the   Daughter   of 

John  Bending  .         .     30  of  March." 

Under  the  Act  of  1653  a  highly  important  change  took 
l^^^ice  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  religious 
^•^«,  of  which  the  ring  formed  an  essential  element  The 
^vuitans,  however, 

*'  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring," 

^tid  by  substituting  the   magistrate   for  a  clergyman  made 
Carriage   a  civil  contract,  and  the  employment  of  a  ring 

*  An  incorrect  copy  of  this  ia  printed  in  Dr.  Oliye&'s  Eccle$.  Antiq,  iL  66. 
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unnecessary,^  but  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
latter  continued.^  With  the  Bestoration  came  the  abolition 
of  the  civil,  and  the  return  to  the  religious  ceremony. 

As  far  as  the  Marriage  entries  in  our  Parish  Bister  are 
concerned,  they  remained  the  same  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  previous  to  it,  and  continued  unchanged 
afterwards. 

"  1657.     Henerie    Arscott    gent.     &    Izott 

Eeveleigh  .  .         .     9  of  July. 

1681.     John  Mercer  gen*  &  Mary  Conant     7  of  July." 

Nor  do  they  indicate  any  alteration  having  taken  place  in 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Although  it  has  been  stated  that 
during  the  Commonwealth  few  Begisters  were  kept  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy/  this  cannot  be  asserted  with  those  of 
East  Budleigh.  The  following  curious  table,  showing  the 
annual  average  of  baptisms  and  of  marriages  during  three 
consecutive  periods  of  twelve  years  each,  respectively  before, 
during,  and  subsequently  to  the  Commonwealth,  has  been 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Vicar  (the  Bev.  W.  F.  Green).  It 
points  out  that  during  the  first  two  periods  the  marriages 
remained  unchanged,  but  the  baptisms  increased  during  the 
second,  while  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  under 
both  headings  in  the  third  period.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  table  is  the  comparative  small  ness 
of  the  numbers. 

Annual  Averages  during  Periods  of  12  Ybabs. 


Years. 

Baptisms. 

Bfaniagm. 

From  1637  to  1648 

2425 

360 

„      1649  to  1660 

28-50 

350 

„      1661  to  1672 

21-85 

233 

'  Was  the  following  record  of  marriage,  taken  from  the  Broadhembmj 
Register,  a  foreshadowing  of  this  ? 

''Ellis  Collin  k  Anne  Burgen  were  married  (cum  annulo)  in  Broadhem- 
bray  the  2*^  day  of  1649,  into  y«  vicarage  by  me 

'*  Richard  ffenne." 
•  Rare  old  Herrick,  the  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  his  lines  on  ''A 
presented  to  Julia,"  thus  beautifully  describes  the  symbolical  character 
the  plain  gold  ring : 

' '  And  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 
To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever : 
So  let  our  love 
As  endless  prove. 
And  pure  as  gold  for  ever." 

Eesperidea  (1891),  i  79. 
'  N,  and  Q.  1st  S.  L  329,  441-3,  where  examples  are  cited. 
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More  details  are  given  under  the  head  of  Barials  than  in 
the  previous  volume. 

''  1662.     Thomazin     the     wife    of    Roger 

ffowler  gen*.  .  .         .     9  of  October 

1666.     John  the  Sonn  of  Henery  Aiscott 

gent.         .  .  .         .     25  of  August." 

The  volume  terminated  in  1686. 

Volume  III.  A  book  with  pasteboard  covers  and  parch- 
ment leaves  to  the  thickness  of  one  inch,  each  measuring 
14i  in.  X  9J  in.    Title— 

"  A  Continuation  of  the  Register  of  East  Budleigh  in  this  County 
of  Devon.*' 

The  general  character  of  the  entries  is  similar  to  that  of 
volume  iL,  and  they  terminate  in  1812,  when  a  new  Act 
came  into  force,  and  for  which  a  new  form  of  book  was 
xequisita 

It  commences  "  For  Baptismes  as  foUoweth,"  and  continued 
until  1695,  when  by  a  new  Statute,  "Births"  were  required 
to  be  registered  instead  of  "  Baptisms."  The  period  embraced 
l)y  this  volume  is  noteworthy  for  the  operation  of  two 
iremarkable  Statutes. 

The  first  to  notice  is  the  Act  for  Burying  in  Woollen, 
of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given.^  Although  it 
dates  back  to  1666,  there  is,  with  two  exceptions,  no  allusion 
to  it  in  the  second  volume  of  our  Registers,  as  in  all 
probability  a  separate  record  was  kept,  similar  to  the  one 
jet  preserved  among  the  parish  records  of  Otterton,  of  which 
the  following  particulars  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Ticar  (the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet).    The  first  page  bears  this  title : 

''A  true  Register  and  faithfull  Account  in  pursuance  of  a  late 
Act  of  Parliament  (made  the  15th  day  of  July  In  the  30th  year  of 
his  majesty  Reigne  King  Charles  the  Second  Anno  Domini  1678) 
of  all  that  have  been  buried  In  Woollen  only  In  the  Parish  church 
or  church  yard  of  Otterton  with  the  names  of  those  yt  have  been 
huried  contrary  to  what  the  law  In  yt  case  hath  provided  with  the 
time  notified  to  ye  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  their  neglect  by 
Mr.  Ri:  Grossing  Vic'  .  .  .  bearing  date  the  first  of  August  1678." 

This  is  a  transcript  of  the  first  entry  : 

"Roger  Wannill  was  buried  in  woUen  only  on  ye  27  day  of 
Sept.  1678.  As  was  made  manifest  by  ye  oath  of  Elizabeth 
Wannill  &  Margaret  Holt  before  Gideon  Haydon  Esq.  &  Justice 
of  ye  peace  29  Sep'  &  notified  to  me  Oct.  first  1678." 

»  D.  A,  xxiv.  326-7. 
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Up  to  1718  a  large  number  of  burials  in  woollen  only 
according  to  law  are  recorded.  The  Kegister  ceases  in  1720, 
only  the  names  of  those  interred  being  entered. 

The  volume  under  description  has  two  references  to  it,  due 
to  the  circumstances  that  the  affidavit,  required  by  the  Act^ 
was  not  forthcoming.  Of  these  one  receives  only  a  short 
notice  in  the  Burial  Register :  |  ^ 

"1727.     Margaret  Perrham,  a  Child         no 

Affid*.  .  .  .     AprUlS." 

The  other  is  thus  specially  reported  upon : 

"  1700.     Memorandum.     That  Catherine  the  daughter  of  Peter 
Clapp  being  taken  sick  and  dying  in  Exeter  where  she  lived  of  late, 
was  Brought  hither  in  a  Coffin  and  buried  by  me  on  the  23^  Day^ 
of  December  1700,  whereof  no  affidavit     Being  brought  to  me  ii 
Season,  according  to  the  Act  of  parliament  for  burying  in  woollen^^ 
I  gave  notice  of  it  to  Justice  Duke,  who  hereupon  granted  Hii 
warrant,   but  no  goods   were  found,  to  levy  the  five  pounds.' 
[Rev.  D.  Caunieres,  Vicar.] 

The  sum  named  was  the  fine  incurred  for  non-complianc 
with  this  Act,  and  was  frequently  paid  in  the  case  of  ric 
people.     It  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  repealed  in  1814 

The  second  was  the  Stamp  Act  of  1783  (23  Geo.  III.,  c.  71 O* 

and  thus  noted  in  our  Register,  "Tax  commenced  Oct 
1783."     By  it,  for  every  entry  in  the  volume,  a  tax  of  thi 
pence  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State,  under  a  penalty  of 
It  led  to  many  omissions  in  the  Registers,  and  as  the  clerg:^_ 
man  was  made  a  kind  of  tax-collector  it  caused  him  mu" 

trouble  and  vexation,  as  it  too  frequently  placed  him  in_ ^ 

false  position  with  his  parishioners.     This  was  partly 
viated    by  the    collectors   of  the   duty  frequently  grantL 
"  Printed  Licences  to   Ministers  to  make  entries   in   th 
Books  without  stamps,  but  subject  to  the  payment  of 
duty,   and   the   inspection   of    the    Register   Book   by 
Collector  whenever  desired.*'^    In  the  case  of  paupers  no 
was  levied  on  the  Burial  entries,  either  "pauper"  or  "U 
being  entered  against  their  names.     In  the  East  Budlei^* 
Register  exemptions  are  noted  in  each  year  from  1783      ^ 
1794,  both  inclusive,  by  the  addition  of  "  P  "  to  such  entri^^' 
the  lowest  number  so  marked  in  any  one  year  being  t"^^' 
and  the  highest  nine.^     The  Act  proved  to  be  so  obnoxioo^ 
and  unworkable  as  to  cause  its  appeal  in  1794. 

•  Burn,  Op.  cit.  34.  Cf.  example  at  Wigston  Magna,  Leia,  in  N^ofuiff- 
Ist  S.  ii.  10. 

1  It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  general  rule  or  practice  to  exempt  thi« 
class  from  fees,  although  the  Act  does  not  apj^ear  to  have  authorised  ft  Ukd 
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1703  and  afterwards  the  births  of  base-born  children 
serted  on  the  reverse  way  of  the  page. 

;he  families  recorded  in  the  Begisters,  there  are  remark- 
ew  of  especial  interest.  The  principal  one  is  that  of 
5re  or  Sinclair,  of  the  manor  of  Tidwell  in  the  parish, 
d  St  Clere  was  the  last  member  of  the  Devonshire 
I  of  this  widely  spread  family.^  The  following  comprise 
I  notices  entered  in  the  Eegisters — 

ms,     "  1560.         Mary  Seinckler  16  of  ffebniarie. 

1571.         John  Seynckler  5  of  AprilL 

1571-2.     Gilbert  Seynckler       .  15  of  ffebruary. 
Josua  Seynkler           .       5  of  July." 
ige.     "1570.         Gabryell  Seyntclere,  Esq.  3  of  July e." 

8.        "1595.         fraunces  Seyntclere     .  1  of  October. 

1611.         Mrs.  Elizabeth  St.  clere  24  of  Aprill. 
Gabryell  Seincllere 

Esquire  .         .  20  of  Novemb." 

;erie,"  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  named, 
id  Humphrey  Arscott,  and  of  the  latter  family  the 
}  in  the  Eegister  are  numerous,  this  being  the  earliest. 

11.     Eichard,  son  of  Humpherie  Arscott, 

Esquire'  .  .  .     16  of  June." 

rd's  father  and  mother  are  thus  recorded  among  the 

13.     Mr8.  Margaret  Arscott  .         .     22  of  ApriU. 

26.     Humphrey  Arscott,  Esq.       .         .     17  of  Aprill." 

ler  names  mentioned  in  these  records  there  are  a  few 
Duke,  Westcott,  and  Drake  families,  many  Gonants, 
)me  of  the  Vicars  with  their  wives  and  children. 
I  following  miscellaneous  notices  are  of  interest. 

Birtlis, 
30.     Eichard,  y*  other  name  unknown    Ap'  4 

[Buried  AprU  9.] 
55.     Eichard  May,  a  child  dropt  here. 

Parents  unknown  .         .     June  15." 

the  works  of  Burn  Dor  of  Waters  allude  to  this  release  from  payment. 

s^ter  of  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  contains  this  memorandum  : 

x>ber,  1783.     On  the  2nd  of  this  month  the  Act  commenced  which 

a  duty  of  threepence  upon  every  Registry  of  a  Burial,   except  a 

8."  {N.  andQ.  Ist  S.  iii.  94.) 

e  D.  A.  xxii.  287-7;  and  chap.  54,  "  The  Devonshire  House,"  891-899, 

Sinclairs  o/Englandf  published  in  1887. 

bard  was  his  third  son,  the  eldest,  Charles,  having  been  bom  in  1603.  As 

his  marriage  nor  the  births  of  his  two  elder  children  are  noticed  in  our 

3ooks,  it  indicates  that  he  was  not  a  resideut  of  Tidwell  Mfinor  house 

ter  the  death  of  his  father-in  law  in  1611,  when  his  third  sou  was  bom. 
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Buricda, 

''1693.     An  vnknown  man  by  name  oi  place.     [Novemb.  J  20. 
1792.     Samuel  Teed,  Clerk,  M.A.,  Fell  of 

Exeter  ColL  in  Oxford      .         .     Jan.  18." 

Many  Parish  Eegisters  contain  memoranda  relating  to  local 
matters,  records  of  occurrences,  etc.,  from  which  those  of  East 
Badleigh  are  remarkably  free.  The  following  is  the  only  one 
additional  to  those  already  mentioned. 

"1806.  The  Right  Rev^  John  Fisher,  by  divine  permission 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  preached  in  East  Badleigh  Church,  August 
31*^  His  text  was  taken  from  Romans  6  Chap,  and  1*^  verse,  and 
on  the  Tuesday,  September  2'^'^,  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven  persons 
were  confirmed  by  his  Lordship. 

"  Ambrose  Stapleton,  Vicar," 

VICARS. 

The  first  list  of  Vicars  of  this  parish  was  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  and  printed  in  his  JEcclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
Devon,  ii.  64-66.  Although  not  so  stated  (for  unfortunately 
the  references  to  his  sources  of  information  are  rarely  given), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  based  upon  his  examination  of 
the  Bishops'  Registers.  This  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
following  one,  and  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  render 
it  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible,^  but  notwithstanding 
its  enlargement^  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  omissions  have 
been  supplied. 

The  earliest  Register,  that  of  Bishop  Bronescombe,  records 
the  name  of  the  first  Vicar  of  the  parish  now  known,  but 
several,  probably  many,  others  must  have  preceded  him,  as    - 
there  is  direct  evidence   of  the  Church  of  East  Budleigh  - 
having  been  in  existence  in  the  previous  century.* 

Respecting  the  patronage  of  the  living,  it  may  be  sufficients 
briefly  to  state,  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  circ.  1188,  it-^ 
rested  with  the  King,  when  it  was  given  by  him  to  the  Priory^* 
and  Convent  of  Polslo.  It  remained  unchanged  until  thei^ 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL^ 

*  The  author  of  this  paper  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Winslow  Jones  fo^V 
the  rectification  of  many  errors  of  omission  and  commission  in  the  original  litt^ 
for  quotations  from  the  Bishops'  Registers,  and  particularly,  amongst  othe^ 
items,  for  the  addition  of  several  new  names ;  also  to  the  Rev.  PrebendaijM 
Randolph  for  much  direct  information  from  the  Registers,  as  well  as  from  hi^v 
valuable  Index  volumes ;  acknowledgements  are  likewise  due  to  the  Rey.  J 
Ingle  Dredge  who  is  always  ready  to  render  help  to  literary  workers. 

*  e.g.  In  Edwards*  Exmouth  (1868)  48,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Adams  is  termed  th^ 
28'**  Vicar,  in  the  present  list  he  will  be  found  to  be  the  Si*** 

*  D,  A.  xxii.  314. 
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tnd  soon  afterwards  (with  the  Budleigh  property)  it  came 
nto  the  possession  of  the  Duke  family,  who  retained  it  until 
L799,  when,  with  the  purchase  of  the  estates,  the  late  Lord 
iolle  became  its  possessor. 

1.  Stephen,  a  chaplain,  was  instituted  July  11,  1261.^ 
)r.  Oliver  affirms,  that  after  he  had  served  this  church  for  ten 
'ears,  his  "Patronesses  [the  Priory  and  Convent  of  Polslo] 
ranted  him  the  Vicarage  of  Ailesbeare,"  but  there  is  no  record 
f  this  in  the  Bishops'  Begister,  nor  does  his  name  appear  in 
.  list  of  Vicars  of  that  place,  contributed  by  Dr.  Oliver 
"  Curiosus  ")  to  an  Exeter  newspaper. 

2.  John  Fitz  Gilbert,  chaplain,  succeeded  him.  He  was 
dstituted  Jan.  21,  1272-3.8 

3.  Sir  William  de  Frankehille,  priest,  appears  to  have 
ucceeded  Fitz  Gilbert.  He  was  instituted  May  16,  1278, 
laving  been  promoted  from  Butterleigh,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  Bector  on  March  24  of  the  same  year,  the  Patrons 
>f  the  latter  being  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St  Nicholas, 
3xeter.® 

Whether  he  retained  the  living  for  the  entire  period  of  59 
^ears,  between  his  institution  in  1278,  and  that  of  the  next 
icar  in  1336,  is  unknown,  as  the  Begisters  give  us  no 
^formation.  That  of  Bishop  Quivil  (1280-1291)  is  imperfect, 
Dd  none  has  been  preserved  of  Bishop  Bytton  (1292-1307). 
\  Bishop  Stapledon's  Begister  (1308-1326)  no  institution  to 
^3  Vicarage  is  recorded. 

It  was  probably  during  this  Vicar's  tenure  of  office  that 

Inward  I.,  "  by  taking  a  new  vow  of  crusade .    .     .  obtained 

^prant    of    an    ecclesiastical    tenth    for   six    years   from 

Oolas  IV." — the  well-known   Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  that 


Sir  Robert  de  Hydeswelle,  priest,  was  collated  on 
^o.  22,  1336.* — "Auctoritate  Apostolica,  virtute  Gracie  a 
^c  Apostolica  in  forma  pauperum  dicto  Eoberto  concesse."' 
5.  Sir  Robert  Leche,  priest,  of  Peterborough  ("de  Burgo 
^ticti  Petri"),  was  instituted  April  10,  1349.  The  Letters 
^^  Induction  were  directed  to  Master  John  Bloyou,  the 
^^shop's  Commissary  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  then 
^^ant.*     He  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

^  Reg.  Bron€s.  ed.  Randolph,  121.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  addition  of 
**de  Badleigh  "  to  the  name,  as  given  by  Dr.  Oliver. 

•  Ibid.  121.  •  IHd,  121.  »  Sttbbs,  Const.  HisU  ii.  130. 

'  Dr.  Oliver  has  added  "  hUc  vice  "  to  the  Register  record.     His  spelling  of 
the  vicar's  name  **  Hydeswiyll "  is  incorrect. 
'  Reg,  Orandia,  iii.  36. 

*  Ibid,  iiL  77**.    Dr.  Oliver,  in  error,  names  him  **  Lether." 

VOL.  XXVI.  R 
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6.  Sir  John  Bury^  priest,  was  instituted  April  24,  1349.* 
It  is  possible  that  one  or  both  of  the  following  may  refer  to 
him.  ''John  de  Bun,  of  Oxford,"  was  witness  to  a  deed, 
dated  July  10, 1325,  in  which  Bishop  Stapledon  was  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.^  '*  John  de  Bury  was  incumbent  of 
Whatley,  Somerset,  in  1348.^ 

7.  Sir  Richard  Bolham  had  been  rector  of  Cadeleigh,  and 
exchanged  with  Sir  Thomas  de  Stafforde  for  Manaton, 
April  15,  1352.  This  he  resigned  Feb.  8,  1357-8,  "  absque 
prejudicio  juris  alieni."  He  is  described  as  vicar  of  Budleigh 
at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  institution,  which, 
probably,  took  place  a  few  days  before.  He  took  the  Oath 
of  Canonical  Obedience  on  that  day,  however,  in  the  presence 
of  Master  Boger  de  Inkepenne,  rector  of  Stoke-in-Teignhead, 
and  Osbert  Hamely,  "  domicellus  Domini"® 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  be  interpolated  here 
respecting  the  visitation  of  the  Black  Death — the  most  fatal 
plague  epidemic  this  country  has  ever  suffered  from.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been,  imported  from  the  Continent  to  the 
Dorsetshire  coast  in  1348,  from  whence  it  spread  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  to  Devonshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  We  are  here  concerned  with  its  effect  upon  the 
clergy  alone.  What  that  was  will  be  painfully  apparent 
from  the  following  account  by  Dr.  Gasquet : — 

"  The  diocese  of  Exeter,  comprising  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  was  stricken  by  the  disease,  apparently  about  the 
same  time  as  the  county  of  Somerset  The  institutions  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  January,  1349,  number  some  30, 
which  shows  that  death  had  already  been  busy  among  the  clergy. 
The  average  number  of  livings  annually  rendered  vacant  in  the 
two  counties  during  the  eight  years  previous  to  1348  was  only 
36.  In  the  year  1349  the  vacancies  were  382,  and  the  numb^ 
of  appointments  to  vacant  livings,  in  each  of  the  five  mouths 
from  March  to  July,  was  actually  larger  than  the  previous  yearly 
average.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  1349  some  346 
vacancies  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  sickness. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  until  1353  that  the  normal  average  is  again 
reached."  » 

•  Reg,  Grandis.  iii.  78.     Dr.  Oliver  has  the  incorrect  date  of  April  21. 
«  BoASE,  Heg.  Ex,  CoU.  (1879),  192. 

'  Weaver,  Somerset  IneuiribentSt  212. 
«  Rc,g.  Grandis.  ill  98,  114^ 

•  The  Great  Pestilence^  by  F.  A.  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.  (1898),  172;  an 
Admirable  monograph  on  the  subject,  and  treated  more  especially  from  an 
historical  point  of  view.  In  it  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Uie  Rev. 
Prebendary  Randoloh,  ''for  information  about  the  institutions  of  this 
diocese  [Exeter]  and  other  matters  concerning  Devon  and  Cornwall "  (87). 
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Bat  these  numbers  relate  solelj  to  the  beneficed  clergy, 
and  not  to  the  great  mass  of  clerics — the  proportion  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  according  to  Dr.  Grasquet,  being 
about  six  to  one.  If  the  lists  of  incumbents  of  Devonshire 
churches,  framed  by  Dr.  Oliver  and  others,  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  few  indeed  do  not  point  out  some 
changes  between  the  years  1348  and  1350 ;  in  some  two,  and 
in  others  three,  succeed  each  other  during  that  period.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  foregoing  list  of  the  vicars  of  East 
Budleigh,  we  find  the  following  succession : — 

i.  Sir  B.  de  Hydesioelle  reported  to  have  resigned  at  the  end 

of  a  fortnight. 
6.  Sir  E,   LecTie  instituted    .  .         .     April  10,  1349. 

6.  Sir  J,  Bury   .         do.        .  .         .     April  24,  1349. 

7.  Sir  R,  Bolham        do.        .  .         .     circ  1357. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Black  Death 
epidemic  the  first  three  changes  took  place,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  some  were  caused  by  this  visitation. 

At  Golyton,  institutions  took  place  on  Dea  13,  1348, 
Feb.  26,  1349,  April  3,  1349,  and  AprU  19,  1350. 

8.  Richard  Sonde,  alias  Waltham,  No  record  of  his  insti- 
tution has  yet  been  found,  but  it  probably  took  place  during 
the  time  when  Archbishop  Courtenay  (1381-1396),  who  had 
superseded  Bishop  Brantingham  (1370-1394),  administered 
this  diocese.^ 

He  died  during  his  incumbency,  probably  early  in  1402. 

9.  Hugh  Hokert^  chaplain,  was  instituted  on  May  13th, 
1402,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor.* 

10.  Sir  John  Trivet.  The  date  of  his  institution  is  un- 
known. He  (as  "  Johannis  Tryuet ")  is  mentioned  as  being 
vicar  of  Budleigh  in  1421,  and  as  having  died  in  1433. ' 
Probably  the  same  "John  Trevet"  who  was  admitted  vicar 
-of  Aylesbeare,  on  July  30th,  1410,  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  John  Bycote  (letter  of  "Curiosus"),  especially 

Much  concerning  the  visitation  will  be  also  found  in  Dr.  Grbiqhton'b 
History  of  Epidemics  in  j^ritotn  (1891),  a  comprehensive  medical  treatise  of 
all  plague-epidemics  down  to  the  year  1668.  Ct  Dr.  Jessopp's  "  The  Black 
Death  in  East  Anglia,''  (first  published  in  Ttie  Nineteenth  Century^  and 
reprinted  with  other  essays  in  1889),  for  its  effect  upon  the  clergy  in  that 
division  of  England. 

^  There  is  no  reference  to  this  supersession  in  Dr.  Oliver's  Bishops  of 
Exeter^  but  a  fall  description  will  be  found  in  Hook's  Archbishops  of  CanUr- 
hury^  iv.  872-375.  Another  account  is  given  in  Clbaveland's  Hist,  of  th$ 
Courtenay  Family^  185-6,  but  the  date  is  assigned  to  1889,  whereas  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  took  place  several  years  earlier. 

'  Eeg.  Staff,  ed.  Randolph,  152.  Dr.  Oliver  dates  the  institution  April 
18th,  in  error.  '  Eeg,  Lacy,  ii.  xi.  cxi^. 

R  2 
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as  this  living  was  held  with  that  of  Budleigh,  by  a  later 
incumbent  {vide  William  Dicker,  post).  The  date  of  his 
resignation,  or  death,  or  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  is 
not  stated.  A  John  Trevet  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  in  1362 — ^if  the  same  individual,  he  would  be  a  very 
old  man  when  he  died  in  1433.  Peter  Trevet  was  a  fellow 
in  1366.  "The  family  of  Trivet  lived  in  Sidbury,  Devon, 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  historian  Nicholas 
Trevet  [ob.  1328.  Author  of  Annales  sex  Regum  Anglice,  dc, 
1136-1307,  published  in  1719],  came  from  this  family  than 
from  Norfolk."  * 

11.  Sir  Richard  Stevyn,  chaplain,  was  instituted  on 
December  26th,  1433,  on  the  death  of  Trivet.*  The  Bishop's 
Register  contains  a  transcript  ^  of  a  Papal  Bull  of  Dispensa- 
tion^ empowering  him,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
income,  which  did  "  not  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  d£50 
sterling,  according  to  the  common  estimation,"  to  hold  a 
second  living.  The  heading  [in  contracted  Latin]  runs  thus : 
"Dispensacio  domino  Eicardo  Stephyn  vicario  perpetuo 
ecclesie  parochialis  de  Budleigh  Exoniensis  dioceses  per  sedem 
apostolicam  concessa."  He  soon  availed  himself  of  the  power 
thus  granted  him,  for,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver,  he  was 
admitted  vicar  of  Otterton,  on  July  19th,  1449.®  He  could 
have  retained  this  a  very  short  time,  as  his  successor,  William 
Gamelyn,  was  admitted,  died,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas 
Skyburn,  on  February  14th,  1449-50,  all  within  a  period  of 
seven  months. 

Our  Vicar  probably  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1449. 

12.  John  Eggecomhe,  Excepting  that  he  resigned,  and  his 
successor  followed  him  in  1477,  we  know  nothing  concerning 
him. 

One  of  this  name  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Bampton  on 
April  26,  1474,  and  resigned  in  1477.  Another  (probably  the 
same)  became  Vicar  of  Broadclist  on  Jan.  20,  1478-9. •  It  is 
improbable  that  he  could  have  held  the  Bampton  living 
simultaneously  with  that  of  East  Budleigh. 

*  BoASE,  Op.  cU.  3,  6.  Cf.  Pole's  Devonshire^  165,  276,  and  Wraver*8 
Som.  Incumb.  22,  39,  389. 

'  Jieg.  Laq/t  i.  116^  ^  Ibid.  ii.  cccxx*'. 

'  The  date  of  this  DispeDsation,  as  recorded  in  the  Bishop's  Register,  is  1408, 
but  this  is  an  evident  error  on  the  part  of  the  amanuensis  for  1448,  the  word 
**quadragesirao"  having  been  omitted.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bull  was  issued  in  the  2nd  year  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  who  did  not 
succeed  to  the  Papal  Chair  until  1447. 

«  Ecc.  Ant.  i.  134. 

*  Ecc  Antiq.  i.  126,  171.  Several  of  the  name  are  recorded  in  Boask's  Reg. 
Ex.  ColL,  but  none  can  be  identified  with  our  Vicar. 
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13.  Sir  John  Smyth  was  instituted  on  Aug.  27, 1477.^  His 
institution  to  the  Vicarage  of  Otterton  took  place  on  March 
1, 1491-2;^  whether  he  retained  it  with  the  former  is  uncertain. 
He  resigned  the  Otterton  living,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Enderby  on  Sept.  24,  1493.    Nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 

14.  Sir  John  Baynol  or  Reynold,  Date  of  institution  un- 
known.   He  died  at  the  commencement  of  1500.^ 

His  name  ('Johannes  Benaldus ')  is  associated  with  a  curious 
quarrel  with  the  Prioress  of  Polslo,  the  patron  of  the  living, 
respecting  the  disposal  of  monies  received  by  the  former,  and 
asserted  to  have  been  wasted  on  lawsuits,  instead  of  being 
given  to  the  poor.  The  particulars  of  this  dispute  are  set 
forth  at  length  in  a  deed  of  composition  or  agreement,  entered 
into  after  their  deaths  by  their  successors,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Oldam,  on  Dec.  30,  1513.* 

15.  John  Fulford,     "  1  April,  1500,  Master  John  Fulford 

%vas  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Budleghe,  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Sir  John  EaynoL"  ^     The  year  of  his  resignation  is 

lancertain,  but  he  must  have  retained  the  living  only  a  short 

X>eriod,  as  his  next  successor  but  one  was  admitted  in  1504. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  him  yet  found,  records  him 

U^rebendary  of  Cut  ton,  one  of  the  four  prebends  pertaining  to 

"^he  ancient  Prebendal  Church  within  the  Castle  of  Exeter. 

^Vhen  admitted  is  not  known,  but  he   was   succeeded  by 

^Thomas  Gilbert,  Feb.  8,  1494-5.^   According  to  Dean  Milles, 

e  was  instituted  vicar  of  Okehampton  in  1497.^    He  was 

ollated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Totnes  on  March  15, 1499-50,® 

nd  a  fortnight  later  was  admitted  Vicar  of  Budleigh.    After 

is  resignation  of  the  latter  (aTi^^  1504)  he  was  instituted  to 

the  Eectory  of  Silverton  on  May  9, 1505,  vacant  by  the  death 

dif  John  Wadham.     He  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 

<I3omwall  on  April  18,  1515,  which  he  resigned  for  that  of 

Exeter  on  June  19  of  the  same  year.®    The  last  named,  with 

^  Reg.  Bothe,  42. 
«  Ibid,  117. 

'  Dr.  Oliver  has  erroneoasly  recorded  him  as  a  successor  to  Fulford,  whereas 
lie  preceded  him. 

•  A  brief  account  of  this  dispute  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  Monasticon, 
164,  and  in  his  JSce.  Aniiq.  ii.  62,  taken  from  Bp,  Oldam* s  Beg.  pt,  2,  xliii. 
(should  be  xlix.).  He  notes  two  of  the  names  as  "Milaton"  and  "  Trewtronk  *' 
(the  latter  being  that  of  the  Prioress),  whereas  in  the  Register  they  appear  as 
"Militone  "  and  **  Trevoncke."    A  full  transcript  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

'  Beg,  Bedmayne,  14. 

•  Dr.  Oliver^s  Hist,  of  ExeUr  (1861),  201. 

'  Ed.  BowUy's  Poems  (1782)  338.  The  four  prebends  of  the  Castle  Church, 
of  which  Cutton  was  one,  were  in  the  patronage  of  the  barony  of  Okehampton. 

•  Beg.  Bedmayne,  14^ 

•  Beg,  Oldam,  46,  60,  61^ 
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the  SilvertoQ  living,  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  the 
latter  place  on  Jan.  19,  1518-9.^  His  body  was  interred  in 
the  ambulatory  behind  the  high  altar  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  gravestone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in  Gothic 
letters  along  its  border : 

''Hie  lacet  Magist:  lobes 

Pulford  Fihus  Baldwini  Fulfwd  Milit  hui-  EccUe  PreV  [1]  p^ 

Archi*  Totton  deind  Comab 

tdti^  exoD  q  Obiit  xix  die  lanu?  a  d  xv®  xviii  cui"  aie  ppicietor  da** 

The  partial  efTacement  of  the  inscription,  has  led  to  some 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  correct  rendering  of  two  of  its 
portions.  One  is  the  penultimate  word  in  the  second  line, 
which  some  have  rendered  as  "  Besidentiarius,"  and  otheis 
"  Prebendarius,"  but  the  latter  is  probably  correct* 

The  other  is  the  date  of  death,  which  is  undoubtedly  Jan.  19.' 
The  figures  are  very  clear  on  the  tombstone,  and  the  conect- 
ness  of  the  month  being  January,  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
entry  in  Bishop  01dam*s  Begister,  fo.  79: 

''19  January  1 518-1 9.  Master  Adam  Travesse,  bachelor  of  either 
law,  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  John  Fulford." 

He  was  a  Devonian,  the  second  son  of  the  ill-fated  Sir 
Baldwin  Fulford,  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1460,  and  the  hero  of 
Chatterton's  pathetic  ballad,  "The  Bristowe  Tragedie,"  in 
Bowley's  poems.  (Ed.  Dean  Milles,  328-352.)  The  account 
of  his  death  is  thus  noted  in  RicarVs  Kalendar:^ 

"1461.  Willelmus  Canyi^es  [mayor]  .  .  .  This  noble  prince 
Kyng  Edwarde  the  fourthe  in  the  furst  yere  of  his  reigne  came 
furst  to  Bristowe,  where  he  was  ful  honourably  receyvid  in  as 
worshipfull  wise  as  evir  he  was  in  eny  town  or  citee.  And  there 
was  the  same  tyme  hangid,  drawen,  and  byhedid  Sire  Bawdon 
Fulforde  Ejiyght  and  John  Heysaunt  esquiere." 

^  His  successor  at  Silverton,  Sir  L.  Dobell,  was  instituted  on  the  same  day. 
Iteg.  Oldanif  79. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winslow  Jones,  who,  with  the  writer,  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  inscription.  The  Act  Book  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
would  have  solved  the  question,  but,  unfortunately,  the  yolume  recording  Uie 
Acts  between  the  years  1424  and  1521  is  missing. 

'  The  Kev.  J.  W.  Hewitt  in  his  "  Monumentarium  "  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
assigns  it  to  May  19  (E.  D.  A.  S.  iii.  110) ;  so  does  Col.  Vivian  in  VisitcUions 
of  DevoUf  878.  It  appears  as  June  12,  in  Polwhele's  Devon,  ii.  pt.  i,  40  ;  sJso 
in  Dr.  Oliver's  Eccles,  Anliq.  i.  89,  and  Hist,  of  Exeter  {\%2l),  App.  xxv.,  but 
in  the  same  author's  Bishops  of  Exeter  (242,  286)  it  is  altered  to  Jan.  80, 
probably  due  to  that  date  being  noted  in  Westcote^s  Devon,  613,  edited  and 
published  by  him  and  Mr.  Pitman  Jones  in  1845. 

«  Ed.  by  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  (Camd.  Soc.  1872),  43.  Ricart  was  elected 
Town  Clerk  of  Bristol  in  1479. 
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16.  John  Nans.  We  know  nothing  as  to  his  institution, 
but  of  his  resignation  in  the  latter  part  of  1504  there  is  good 
evidence.  ( Vide  account  of  next  Vicar.)  A  John  Nans  was 
admitted  a  Prebendary  of  Putson  Minor  in  1489,  which  he 
resigned  on  being  collated  to  that  of  (xorwall  and  Overbury 
in  the  same  county  (Hereford)  on  Nov.  2nd,  1490,  and  was 
succeeded  by  W.  Webbe  on  Sept  26th,  1508.'  A  Rector  of 
Camborne  of  the  same  name  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Oliver 
('' Curiosus "),  the  date  of  whose  institution  is  unknown, 
but  must  have  been  sometime  after  1491,  as  on  his  death  his 
successor  was  admitted  on  Nov.  3rd,  1508.  The  dates  serve 
to  indicate  that  the  Hereford  Prebendary  was  probably  also 
the  Sector  of  Camborne.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  was 
Vicar  of  East  Budleigh,  prior  to  his  removal  to  Cornwall. 
According  to  Bp.  Bedmayne*8  Register  (21^  22)  John  Nans 
exchanged  St  Gluvias  and  another  living,  for  Illogan  and 
Camborne  on  June  5th,  1501. 

17.  Sir  Leonard    Yea.     His  admission  is  thus  noted  in 
^Archbishop  Wareham's  E^ister,  208b : 

'*  East  Budleigh.  2  September  1504.  Sb  Leonard  Too,  priest, 
^^vas  instituted  to  the  vicarage  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
^Bblaster  John  Nans  L.D."  ^ 

This  institution  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
eath  of  Bishop  Arundell  on  March  15th,  1504,  and  the 
levation  to  the  see  of  Bishop  Oldam  during  the  latter  part 
f  the  same  year.^     So  "sede  vacante,"  Yeo  would  be  in- 
^ituted  by  the  Archbishop,  or  by  his  "  custos  spiritualitatis  " 
V)r  the  time  being,  and  hence  the  reason  why  it  would  not  be 
oticed  in  the  Exeter  Begister.     He  resigned  in  1509. 

18.  Sir  William  Dicker  (Dicker)  was  instituted  on  August 
Ist,  1509.8  He  supplicated  for  B.C.L.  22nd  June,  1507, 
nd  was  admitted  5th  July.®    He  resigned  for  the  vicarage  of 

ylesbeare,  to  which  he  was  instituted  on  September  28th, 
511.  ("Curiosus.") 

19.  Robert  Weston  was  instituted  on  March  15th,  1511-2.^ 
is  name  first  appears  in  the  list  of  Incumbents  of  Chudleigh 

'^thout  date,  either  of  institution  or  resignation,  but  he  was 

•  Le  Nete,  Fasti,  i.  50(5,  527. 
'  Duoarel'b  IndeXf  v.  31,  p.  466. 
'  **Pope  Julias  II,   by  hia  bull  dated  Rome,   27th  November,    1604, 

proyided  him  [Oldam]  to  the  see  of  Exeter  .  .   .  and  the  temporalities  were 
restored  to  him  on  Epiphany-day  following."  (Dr.  Oliver,  Bpg,  o/£xeUr,  118.) 

•  Reg.  Oldam,  35. 

•  BoASB,  Heg.  Univ,  Ox.  i.  54. 
>  lUg.  Oldam,  46. 
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succeeded  by  Balph  Holland  on  Sept  18tb,  1509 ;  whether 
he  held  any  living  during  the  3^  years  interval  prior  to  his 
becoming  Vicar  of  Budleigh  is  unknown.  This  latter  he 
held  with  the  Vicarage  of  Paignton  (to  which  he  was  collated 
on  June  3rd,  1515)  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  Budleigh 
for  the  living  of  Morchard  Bishop,  to  which  he  succeeded  on 
June  1st,  1517,^  but  retired  from  it  on  being  collated  sub- 
dean  of  Exeter  on  April  28th,  1518 ;  this  he  held  with  the 
Vicarage  of  Paignton  till  his  death  in  Sept.,  1639.'  It  was 
during  his  East  Budleigh  incumbency  that  the  dispute  with 
the  Prioress  of  Polslo,  already  described,  {vide  14,  Sir  John 
Baynol)  was  terminated.^ 

20.  Sir  William  IHcher  was  re-admitted  on  June  2nd, 
1517,**  retaining  also  the  living  of  Aylesbeare,  as  well  as  a 
Canonry  in  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  but  when  he  was 
collated  to  the  latter  is  not  recorded.  He  continued  to  hold 
all  three  until  his  death  in  January  or  February,  1535-6. 
"His  will  bears  date  3  January  1535-6.  To  the  poor  here 
[Budleigh]  he  leaves  13s.  4d. :  to  the  Poor  at  Otery,  where 
he  was  buried,  £1  6s.  8d."  {Dr.  Oliver.)  Appended  to  a 
document  acknowledging  the  King's  supremacy,  signed  by 
the  heads  of  the  College  of  Ottery  St  Mary,  his  name  is 
entered  as  "  William  Dyeher."* 

21.  Richard  Heynson  (Henson)  was  instituted  on  Feb.  14th,   , 
1535-6,^  but  how  long  he  retained  the  living  is  unknown. 

The  following  appear  in   the  EcclesiaMical  Survey  of  tlu^ 
Diocese  of  Exeter,  made  in  1536. 

Value.  Tenths. 

"  Vicaria  de  Budley,  cum  Capella 

de  Wydecomb  Ealey  Eicardus 
Henson  .  .         .     30     0     0    3     0     0 

Eectoria  sancte  Marie  Migoris 

Exon,  ubi 
Eicardus  Henson  est  Eector    .     15     4     9^  1  11     5f 

Again,  the  list  of  Vicars  of  Calverleigh  (Chalvelegh)  co 
tains  this  entry : 

''  Eichard  Henson  [admitted]  17  Sept.  1554,  on  the  presentati 
of  Gertrude,  Marchioness  of  Exeter."  {Ecc,  Antiq,  L  101 ;  ii  15* 
168  j  from  Reg,  Veysey,  2S\) 

«  Ecc.  Antiq.  i.  26,  177 ;  iiL  49. 
»  Le  Neve,  Fasti,  i.  390. 
*  Vide  Appendix  A. 
»  Jieg.  Oldam,  70. 

'  Rtmer's  Foedera,  xiv.  508.    Dr.  Oliver  notes  that  in  the  Ayleabes^- 
list  he  is  once  called  Richard  Dycker. 
'  Reg.  Veysey,  80. 
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The  name  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  three  Clergymen  of  the  same  name  should  be  occupying 
livings  in  Devonshire  at  one  time;  there  are,  however,  no 
present  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  represent  one  or 
more  individuals. 

22.  John  Forde  or  Foorde  is  in  Dr.  Oliver's  list,  but  of  the 
period  of  his  institution  we  know  nothing,  nor  of  his  death, 
except  that  "his  will,  dated  17th  December,  1584,  was  proved 
on  the  27th  of  the  ensuing  January."® 

The  following  may  probably  refer  to  him,  "John  Forde 
(Foarde),  student  of  Christ  Church  1564,  B.A.  25  June  1566, 
M.A.  1569."  » 

23.  Samrul  Beck,  admitted  July  10th,  1585,^  on  the  death 
of  his  predecessor.  Of  him  Foster  records,  "  Samuel  Beck  (or 
Beack),  clerk  or  chorister  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  1564,  B.A. 
15  Nov.  1570,  fellow  1570,  M.A.  13  July  1574,  rector  of 
Langtree,  Devon,  1574,  as  Beck,  and  vicar  of  East  Chudleigh 
1585."  {AL  Ox.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  the  last  is  a 
mistake  for  Budleigh.     He  resigned  ctVc.  1601. 

24.  Thomas  Heme  or  Heame  was  instituted  April  10th, 
1601.*  Two  of  this  name  were  studying  at  Oxford  about  the 
same  period,  but  the  following  apparently  refers  to  our  Vicar : 
"He  supplicated  for  B.A.  (from  S.  Mary  Hall)  3  Feb. 
admitted  7  Feb.  158f.  Supp.  M.A.  (from  Gloucester  Hcdl) 
having  been  seven  years  a  schoolmaster,  27  April,  licenced 
21  June,  1592."  8 

The  East  Budleigh  register  records  his  marriage : 

**1606.     Thomas    Heme    deark,    Susanna 

Willes      .  .  .         .     6  of  August." 

His  own  signature  in  the  registers  is  "  Thomas  Heme,"  but 
by  others  his  name  is  almost  invariably  spelt  "  Heame."  He 
died  during  his  vicariate,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
within  the  altar  rails  of  the  parish  church  he  had  served  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  His  tombstone  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  space,  and  bears  this  inscription : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  ...  of  Mr.  Thomas  Heame,  who  was  Vicker 
of  this  parish  who  dyed  the  10  day  of  November  anno  D5  1631." 

Dr.  Oliver  states  he  "died  at  Wythecombe  Eawleigh, 
November  6,  1631."  The  burial  register  has  this  entry, 
"1631  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  vie'  10  of  Novemb" — this  indi- 

*  Ece,  ArUiq.  ii.  66.  •  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon, 

1  Jieg,  Woolton,  22.  «  Beg.  CoUon,  72. 

»  JUg,  Univ,  Ox/,  (Clark)  il  pt  iii.  119. 
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Gates  that  Dr.  Oliver  was  correct,  notwithstanding  the  later 
date  on  the  gravestone,  apparently  that  of  the  burial. 

25.  Stephen  Chapman  succeeded  Dec  23, 1631.^ 

In  the  Survey  of  Church  Lands,  made  in  1649,  the  following 
is  entered : — 

"  East  Badleigh  and  Withicombe  Rauleigh  PariBhes. 
'*Mr.  Stephen  Chapman,  Incumbent,  a  preachinge  minister, 
supplies  the  Cure,  and  leceiveth  the  prolfits  thereof  being  a 
Yiccaridge.  The  small  Tithes  of  both  parishes  per  annum  thutie 
eight  poundes.  The  house  and  Gleabe  Land  belonging  worth  per 
annum  seaven  poundes.  Mr.  Ignatius  Fordan  [Jordan)]  being 
curate  to  him  receiveth  for  Sallary  tenn  poundes  per  Annum  for 
aervinge  the  Cure  of  Withicombe  Rauleigh,  in  which  Panshe 
there  is  a  Chappell  scituate  in  the  middle  parte  of  the  said  panshe^ 
most  fitt  for  the  parishe  Church  being  three  miles  from  East 
Budleigh."        j^^^^^  ^^^j^^. .  j^.^^  j,^^^  .  ^^^  Lea^ . 

Rich.  Penny  ;  Gilbt  Greble  :  Rob*  Friscow 

Surveyors."*^ 

How  long  he  remained  in  the  living  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  document  in 
Lansdowne  MS.  459,  entitled  "  A  register  of  all  the  church- 
livings  "  in  certain  named  counties,  of  which  Devon  is  one, 
"  with  an  account  of  their  actual  income,  the  names  of  the 
patrons  and  incumbents,  and  the  particular  characters  of 
many  of  the  latter.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
the  year  1654,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  the  Act  for  ejecting  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient 
ministers."     From  this  the  following  is  extracted : — 

"Place  Vicarage  Incumbent  Patron 

Value  of 

East  Budleigb.     £45  0  0     Mr.  Stephen  Chapman    Richard  Duke, 

a  preaching  Minister.  Esq." 

*'  He  was  so  much  Harrassed  [by  the  Puritans],  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  the  Living.  What  became  of  him  afterwards 
I  know  not."* 

His  forced  retirement  must  have  taken  place  between  1654 
and  1655,  probably  soon  after  the  above  report  was  made. 

26.  Francis  Wilcox.  His  appointment  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Visitors,  probably  soon  followed  the  ejectment  of 
Chapman.  The  earliest  notice  we  possess  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  parish  bears  date,  Oct.  18, 1655,  "  Francis 
Wilcox  of  Budley  "  being  one  of  the  ministers  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Exeter  Assembly  on  that  day,  and  who  signed 

*  Heg.  Hall,  27*.  ■  MS.  in  Lambeth  Library,  vol  v.  p.  246. 

•  Rev.  J.  Walkeb,  Sufferings  of  ike  Clergy,  1714,  pt  2,  216. 
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the  resolutions  arrived  at  on  that  occasion.^  The  next  is  con- 
tained in  the  "  Augmentation  of  Livings"  MSS.  (993,  p.  116), 
in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  showing  that  he  was  the 
*'  Minister  of  East  Budley  "  in  December,  1656,  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  directed  him  to  be  paid  £40  yearly  ''  to  and 
for  increase  of  his  maintenance."^  According  to  Foster's 
Alum.  Oxan.,  he  was  admitted  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  15, 1645  (but  the  present  master  of  that  College, 
Sev.  Dr.  Phear,  kindly  informs  the  writer  that  the  first  entry 
in  the  College  books  runs  thus :  "  1645,  Aug.  15,  Wilcox, 
Francis  S  [izar]  ") ;  *'  fellow  of  Jesus  College  by  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors  in  1648;  B.A  from  St.  John's  College,  1  May, 
1649."  He  must  have  conformed  at  the  Eestoration,  as  in  a 
document  in  the  Bishops'  Registry  Office®  his  name  is  entered 
as  Vicar  in  1662.  He  resigned  in  1664  for  the  Bectory  of 
Powderham  (in  succession  to  Thomas  Wilcox),  to  which  he 
was  instituted  on  May  20  of  that  year,^  and  left  it  in  1672. 
His  subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

27.  Henry  Evans  was,  on  the  cession  of  Wilcox,  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  on  Oct  15,  1664.^ 

"Evans,  Henry,  cler.  f.,  battelar  26  March  1655  to 
16  August  1658,  Matriculated  28  March  1655,  B.A.  New  Inn 
Hall  12  October,  1658,  M.A.  15  June  1661."8  He  died 
April  14,  1672. 

28.  Richard  Conant  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  on 
July  17,  1672,  "vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  Evans."* 

Is  believed  to  have  been  the  only  vicar  of  East  Budleish 
who  was  born  in  the  parish,  in  which,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  one,  many  of  his  family  resided.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  a  somewhat  more  extended  notice  of  him  will 
not  prove  uninteresting.  From  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  the  Conant  family  became  identified  with  this 
parish  ;  and  the  liegisters  record  numerous  members  of  it 
extending  over  a  considerable  period,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  local  descendants  are  few  in  number.^ 

'  2).  A.  ix.  283.  '  A  copy  of  the  order  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

*  Inf.  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Dymond. 

1  Beg.  Ward,  74.  »  Ibid,  77. 

"  Reg.  Ex.  Coll.  (Boasb),  pt.  ii.  103. 

*  Reg.  Sparrow^  4. 

'  The  history  of  this  family  has  been  well  and  foll^  described  by  Mr.  F. 
O.  Conant,  of  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.,  under  the  title  of  A  History  and 
Otnecdogy  of  ike  Conant  family  in  England  and  America  (1887),  pp.  640,  and 
containing  a  large  number  of  portraits,  fac-similes  of  deeds,  and  other  illus- 
trations. It  represents  an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  of  which  it  may  be 
aufScient  here  to  state,  that  it  registers  4,300  of  the  name  (including 
variants),  with  memoirs  of  all  the  leading  members. 
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The  two  following  local  members  were  men  of  mark : — 

1.  John  ConarU,  son  of  Eichaid  (ob.  1630)  of  East  Budleigh 
and  baptised  at  the  parish  church  on  March  16,  1585-6.  He 
was  instituted  Rector  of  Lymington,  Somerset,  in  1619,  and 
joined  the  Puritan  party,  but  owing  to  Civil  War  troubles  be 
vacated  his  living  about  1642,  and  went  to  London.  Was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  on  July  1, 1643, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  preached  a  celebrated  sermon 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  "  at  their  late  solemn  humilia- 
tion." This  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of 
The  Woe  and  Weale  of  Gods  People,  and  therein  he  is  termed 
"  Pastour  of  Limington."  In  1646  he  became  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  Salisbury,  and  died  there  on  April  15, 1653.* 

2.  John  Conant,  nephew  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Yettington,  the  next  village  to  East  Budleigh,  on  October  18, 
1608.  He  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1626,  of  which 
he  became  a  Fellow  in  1633,  and  remained  there  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  obliged  him  to  leave  in  1642.  He 
was  chosen  Rector  of  the  same  college  in  1649,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  1654,  and  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
University  in  1659.  After  many  vicissitudes,  he  was 
instituted  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  on  Feb.  15, 
1670-1.  He  died  there  on  March  12,  1693,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  church,  where  a  white  marble  monument,  contain- 
ing a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory,  is  yet  preserved.^ 

Of  these  local  worthies,  the  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh  was 
nephew  of  the  first,  and  cousin  of  the  second.  He  was  born 
in  the  parish,  like  his  father  before  him,  and  the  Church 
Register  thus  records  his  baptism : 

"1621.     Richard,  son  of  Ric.  Conant    .     10  of  fifebru." 

He  graduated  B.A.  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1645. 
In  that  year,  Richard  Venn,  Vicar  of  Otterton,  was  summarily 
removed  from  his  parish  by  the  Parliamentarians  to  Tiverton, 
having  been  reported  to  Lord  Fairfax  as  a  disafifected  preacher. 
After  being  detained  for  some  time  he  was  permitted  to  return 
home,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
his  house,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  and,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  was  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  at  Exeter 
from  Oct  30,  1646,  to  Sept.  3.  1647.*    Mr.  Venn  appears  to 

'  Hist,  of  Conant  Family ^  50-70,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph,  and  of 
the  title  page  of  the  sermon. 

'  Ihid.  74  -  87,  with  portrait  and  fac-simile  of  his  si^^iAture.  Cf  Bsg,  Ex,  Cell, 
(Boase)  Index.  Wood's  Athence.  Ox.  (Bliss)  iv.  897-9. 

'  The  main  relation  of  his  case  is  contained  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  ii.  886-7.  A  copy  of  verses  written  by  him  while  in  prison,  with  a 
statement  of  the  duration  of  his  imprisonment,  will  be  found  in  fF.  A.  v.  17. 
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have  been  very  cruelly  treated.  At  the  time  of  his  forcible 
removal,  Mr.  Cooant  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  living, 
and  continued  to  act  as  the  minister  there  until  the  Besto- 
ration.®  The  following  extracts  from  Parish  Registers  assist 
to  corroborate  this : 

Woodbury. 

Burial.  "1650-1.  Priscilla,  wife  of  Mr. 
Eichard  Cosnant,  minister  of 
Otterton  .  .         .     5  [151]  of  March." 

Otterton. 

Marriage.  "1654.  Richard  Conant,  Minis- 
ter of  this  Parish,  and  Mary 
Northcott  of  Compton  Valence 
in  Dorcetshire  were  married  on    June  8." 

Death.  "1656.        Richard,  sonne  of  Rich. 

Conant,  Vicar       .  .         .     Sept.  29." 

Birth.  "1656.        Mary,     Daughter     of 

Richard  Conant,  vicar       .         .     Bom  Nov.  25. 
Baptised  December  7." 

In  the  last  entry,  the  word  "Vicar  ■*  had  been  erased  at  a  later 
period. 

After  many  trials  and  troubles,  Mr.  Venn  "lived  to  re -possess 
his  Vicaridge  after  the  Restoration ;  and  what  is  more,  to 
Recover  the  Fifths  from  the  Intruder  Mr.  Conant ;  who  could 
not  forbear  discovering  how  loth  he  was  to  pay  them,  by 
throwing  the  Money  upon  the  Floor:  At  which  Mr.  Ven 
smiling,  said  *  Well !  well !  I  will  take  the  pains  to  pick  it  up.'  "^ 
On  leaving  Otterton,  Mr.  Conant  evidently  returned  to  live 
in  East  Budleigh,  where  several  of  his  children  by  the  second 
marriage  were  born,  as  shown  in  the  Register  of  "  Byrths  " : 

"  1660.        Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Richard 

Connant  .  .         .         .     7  of  Aug*. 

1663-4.    Richard  son  of  Richard  Conant     6  of  January. 

1668.        Mary  the  daughter  of  Richard 

Connant  .  .         .         .     5  of  September." 

*  The  following  is  transcribed  from  A  Survey  of  Church  Lands  made  in 
1649  (MS.  in  Lambeth  Library) : 

"Otterton  parish.  Mr.  Richard  Connant,  Incumbent  a  preachinge  Minister 
supplies  the  Cure  and  receiveth  the  proffits  being  a  Vicaridge.  The  small  Tithes 
of  y®  whole  parishe  worth  per  Annu  ffortie  poundes.  The  howse  and  Gleabe 
Land  belonginge  worth  per  Annu  twelve  poundes  out  of  which  there  is 
Ten  poundes  per  Annu  paid  to  the  tformer  Incumbents  wife  for  her  ffifthes 
**  Robert  Clapp,  Willm  Potsbury,  Surveyo""  (vol  6,  p.  246.) 

^  Walker,  Op.  cit.  ii.  387.  Much  relating  to  Mr.  Venn,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Conant,  is  described  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Rowe,  Vicar  of 
Otterton,  1689-1718,  preserved  among  the  Walker  Collections  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Appendix  C. 
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After  remaining  in  private  life  for  12  years,  he  conformed  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
his  birthplace  on  July  17, 1672,  his  predecessor  having  died 
in  the  April  previous.  He  held  the  living  for  16|  years,  and 
was  a  hardworking,  painstaking,  and  exemplary  clergyman: 
that  he  had  good  business  habits  is  shown  by  his  management 
of  the  various  charities,  about  which  there  had  been  previously 
much  laxity. 

The  Bunal  Begister  records  the  death  of  himself  and  of 
his  wife — 

"1677  [8.]     Mary   the    wife    of    Richard 

Conant,  vie'  ,         .         .     14  of  ffebruary. 

1688.  Mr.  Richard  Conant  vicar  of 

this  pish  .         .         .6  December." 

The  Wardens'  Accounts  show  that  interment  in  each  case 
took  place  within  the  Church,  but  of  the  site  there  is  no 
present  indication.^ 

29.  Daniel  Caunieres  was  instituted  May  24th,  1689.'  He 
was  apparently  of  French  descent,  and  possibly  one  of  the 
sufferers  caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  had  taken  place  only  four  years  previous  to  his 
admission.  His  foreign  education  is  rather  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  lists  of  the  English  Colleges. 
He  was  Vicar  about  twelve  years,  and  during  the  period  the 
Registers  record  the  baptism  of  nine  of  his  children,  and  the 
burial  of  two.  The  actual  date  of  his  resignation  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A  Searle  on  Oct. 
31st,  1702.  Leaving  East  Budleigh  he  was  instituted  to  the 
Rectory  of  East  Buckland  (vacant  by  the  death  of  John 
Polewheel)  on  June  15th,  1702.*  This  he  resigned  for  the 
Rectory  of  Filleigh  (vacant  by  the  death  of  William  Arundell), 
to  which  he  was  admitted  on  January  19th,  1704-5.**  Thomas 
Chapman  succeeded  him  in  the  former,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  on  July  17th,  1705.  On  the  death  of  Chapman  in 
1723,  the  two  benefices  were  united  by  an  instrument  dated 
December  30th,  1723,  and  Daniel  Caunieres  (who  had 
continued  to  retdn  the  incumbency  of  Filleigh)  was  ap- 

•  Hist,  of  Conant  Family,  71-4 ;  fF,  A.  vii.  161,  2. 
'  Heg.  Trelaumt/y  i  85. 

The  manner  of  spelling  his  name  exhibits  considerable  variation.  In  the 
Register  of  East  Budleigh  it  is  written  Cauniers,  and  in  that  of  Filleigh, 
Conyers.  It  is  Conyer  in  a  document  in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  {Ece.  ArUiq.  ii.  65)  has  Conniers.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Ckiunieres 
being  correct,  as  it  appears  so  in  the  parish  books  in  his  own  writing. 

*  Reg.  Trdawny,  iL  75. 
»  Ihid,  ii.  114. 


^ 
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pointed  to  the  joint  rectorship,^  and  held  it  until  his  death  on 
February  10th,  1738-9. 

The  Burial  Begister  of  Filleigh  contains  this  entry : 

"  1739.  Daniel  Conyers,  Late  Eector  of  this  Parish  was  buried 
Feb^  12th  according  to  Law  in  Woollen  only  as  was  testified 
upon  oath  by  Jane  Gardener  before  E.  Bartlett  Rector  of  West 
Buckland." 

He  was  interred  in  Filleigh  Churchyard,  and  his  grave- 
stone bears  this  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Daniel  Caunieres  late  Minister  of  this 
Parish  whose  extraordinary  Piety  &  eminent  Yertues  will  render 
his  memory  for  ever  valuable  to  all  posterity. 

He  died  Feb.  lOth  173f  aged  78."^ 

30.  Abraham  Searle  or  Sarle  was  instituted  on  Oct.  31st, 
1702.«  "  The  son  of  Abraham  S.  of  Plymouth,  gent.  Trinity 
Coll.,  matrie.  4  April,  1690,  aged  14,  B.A.  1697."«  Beyond 
the  following  information,  taken  from  the  Parish  Registers, 
nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Birth.     "  1 706.     Charles  son  of  Abraham  & 

Rebecca  Searle      .  .         .     June  11th." 

Death.     "1719.     Abraham  Sarle         Veck     Aprel  7." 

Where  he  was  interred  is  unknown.  Probably  in  the 
churchyard.  It  could  not  have  been  in  the  Church,  as  the 
Wardens'  Accounts  do  not  record  the  payment  of  any  fee. 
Appended  to  each  of  the  latter  for  the  years  1717  and  1718 
is  the  signature: — 

"  Richard  Balster  vie'." 

Among  the  items  of  payment  in  the  same  Accounts,  the 
ibllowing  are  noted : 

"1711.     Ap.  28.  Paid  for  Mr.  balsters  dinner     .       0     2     06 
1713.     p*  for  Mr.  Balsters  Dinner  .026 

1715.     paid  to  Mr.  Balster  for  ezpens      .         .     00  02     6." 

These  would  be  for  the  "minister's  dinner"  at  the 
annual  visitations.  Taken  by  themselves  these  extracts 
appear  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Balster  was  at  one  time  Vicar  of 
*^?  parish,  especially  as  his  own  autograph  is  to  that  eflfect ; 
1*1^X8,  however,  he  could  not  have  been,  as  Mr.  Searle  held  the 
ig  continuously  from  1702  to  1719.  Nor  could  he  have 
in  Curate  of  Withecombe,  as  Mr.  Gyllett  held  it     His 

'  Beg.  Bkiekbume,  11. 

^  Inf.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Haggard,  Rector  of  Filleigh  and  East  Buckland. 

'  Beg,  Trelaumyf  87.  ^  Alum.  Osam. 
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name  is  not  entered  in  the  "  Curates'  Licence  Book  "  in  the 
Bishops'  Begistry,  but  both  his  and  Mr.  Gyllett's  appear 
in  the  "Visitation  Book"  in  1712,  with  "Cur"  appended  to 
each.  Possibly,  owing  to  failing  health,  Mr.  Searle  engaged 
him  as  an  extra  Curate  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  the  parish. 
His  antecedents  are  thus  recorded  in  Alum.  Oxon, : 

"BaLster,  Richard,  s.  Thomas,  of  Colyton  Ealeigh,  Devon,  pleb. 
Hart  HaU,  matric.  11  March,  1683-4,  aged  19;  B.A.  1687." 

Several  members  of  the  Balster  family  are  noticed  in  the 
Parish  Registers. 

31.  Benjamin  Jouxson  (Jtucan)  was  instituted  on  Sept.  8th, 
1719.^  Son  of  the  Incumbent  of  Ubley  and  Butcomb, 
Somerset,  "Brasenose  Coll.  matric.  9  March,  1710-11,  aged 
16;  B.A.  1714."2 

He  got  into  much  trouble  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
through  ejecting,  without  authority,  Mr.  William  Gyllett  from 
the  Curacy  of  Withycomb  Raleigh,  which  he  had  occupied 
for  many  years,  and  "permitting  two  unlicenc'd  Clerks" 
to  officiate  in  his  placa  For  this  act  the  Bishop,  in  a 
document  dated  May  15th,  1724,  suspended  him.  The  Vicar 
cried  "peccavi,"  and  petitioned  the  Bishop  to  remove  the 
suspension,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  reinstate  Air. 
Gyllett  To  this  the  Bishop  acceded,  the  suspension  was 
removed  on  June  9  th,  and  five  days  afterwards  a  memor- 
andum of  agreement  to  the  above  effect,  as  well  as  arrange- 
ments respecting  certain  fees,  was  signed  by  the  Vicar  and  by 
Mr.  Gyllett.  The  latter  continued  to  act  as  Curate  for 
several  years  afterwards.* 

The  deaths  of  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  are  recorded  in  the 
Registers : 

Burials.     "1741.     Benjamin  Jouxson  Vicar    July  21. 

1748.     Dorothy  Jouxson  .     August  27th." 

Where  interred  is  unknown. 

32.  Matthew  Mundy,  His  institution  and  induction  are 
thus  entered  in  the  Parish  Register,  in  his  own  writing. 

"Matthew  Mundy  J  inst.      Sept  21*  ,-,.^  „ 
A.M.  vicar       \  induct.  Sept  24  ^'*^' 

His  father  and  grandfather  of  the  same  name  were 
Incumbents  of  Plymtree.     He   was   born  at   CoUumpton, 

^  R^,  Blackbumey  122.  '  Alum.  Oxon. 

^  Copies  of  the  documents  from  the  "  Patent  Book  No.  1 "  in  the  BiBhops* 
Registry,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D  to  the  present  paper. 
*  Beg.  WesUm,  71. 
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March  14th,   1716-7.     Queen's   College,  Cambridge,   A.B. 
1737;   A,M.  1741.^ 

He  retained  the  benefice  until  his  death,  in  1793,  a  period 
of  rather  more  than  52  years.  He  was  buried  at  Yen 
Ottery,  and  the  Parish  Begister  of  that  place  contains  this 
entry : 

Burial,     "Rev^  Matthew  Mandy,  of  Bud- 

leigh       ....     Dec.  23rd,  1793." 

A  tablet  in  the  same  church  bears  this  inscription : 

"Rev*i  Matthew  Mundy,  M.A,,  vicar  of  Budleigh,  Ob*  15th 
Dec.,  1793.     aat  76." 

Below  this  are  records  of  several  other  members  of  the 
family. 

33.  Amhrose  Stapleton,  instituted  December  Ist,  1794  • 

"Son  of  John  S.,  of  Bere  Ferrers,  Devon,  commoner  8  July, 
1788  to  28  June,  1792;  Matriculated  7  July,  1788,  age  17; 
B.A.  6  June,  1792;   M.A.  Queen's,  Cambridge,  1825."^ 

He  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Rolle,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  presented  by  the  King  (George  lY.)  with 
the  Bectory  of  Halwell,  near  Holsworthy,  on  July  2nd, 
1825,  which  he  held  with  the  living  of  East  Budleigh  until 
lis  death  in  1852.    The  Parish  Register  records  his  burial : 

"  1852.     Nov.  23.     Ambrose  Stapleton       .     aat  84." 

A  marble  slab  in  the  chancel  of  East  Budleigh  Church,  is 
^us  inscribed: 

'*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Eev^  Ambrose  Stapleton,  58  years 
te«r  of  this  parish,  died  Novemb.  10*^  1852,  aged  84  years.  Also 
*  Mary  Stapleton,  widow  of  the  above,  died  February  10**^  1869, 
r^d  80  years." 

Ilhe  deaths  of  three  of  his  sons  are  recorded  on  another 

;l>let.     There  is  also  a  stained  glass  window  at  the  East  end 

t:he  South  aisle — in  memory  of  himself,  wife,  and  fourth  son. 

S4.  George  Dacres  Adams,  instituted  December  23rd,  1852,* 
Ciond  son  of  General  Sir  George  P.  Adams,  K.C.H.,  Colonel 
the  InniskiUen  Dragoona 

*Balliol  College,  matriculated  17  December,  1842,  aged    19; 
Exeter  College,  1848."  » 

Ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Philpotts  in  1848 ;  domestic 
^^^plain  to  Earl  of  Kintore,  1849.  Was  curate  to  previous 
^^umbent.     Owing  to  ill-health   he  resigned  August  Ist, 

•  Inf.  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Troup.  •  Reg.  BuUer,  96. 

'  Jieg.  Ex,  Coll,  (Boase),  ii.  306.  >  Reg.  PhillpoUs,  89. 

*  Alu/m.  Oxon. 

^OL.  XXVL  S 
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1884,  and  died  on  January  12th,  1889,  set.  65,  at  Dawlish, 
where  he  was  interred. 

35.  William  Frederick  Green,  instituted  September  30th, 
1884,  and  inducted  October  14th.  Was  senior  curate  of  St 
Michaers,  Croydon,  for  ten  years. 

"  Is  the  son  of  John  G.,  of  Woburn,  Beds,  arm.  Oriel  College, 
matriculated  7  February,  1856,  aged  18  ;  B.A.  1860 ;  M.A.  1862."i 

VICARAGE. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  residence  for  the  Vicar,  is  contained' 
in  a  deed  of  1513,  already  referred  to,^  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted : 

*'  Preterea  vicarius  qui  nunc  est  et  sui  successores  vicarii  ibidem 
habebunt  mansum  ex  parte  Australi  ejusdem  ecclesie  magis  tamen 
ab  eadem  ecclesia  distantem  cum  omnibus  terns  clausuris  gardinis 
siluis  boscis  eidem  manso  ab  antiquo  pertinentibus."^ 

The  building,  yet  preserved,  was,  for  a  long  period  the 
residence  of  successive  Vicars.  It  is  situated  on  the  road 
leading  to  Hayes  Barton,  a  short  distance  from  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard,  and  on  land  forming  a  portion  of  the 
glebe.  In  general  terms  it  appears  to  agree  with  the 
"  mansum "  in  the  above  quotation,  and  probably  was  the 
one,  or  the  site  of  one,  that  had  served  as  the  vicarage  from 
an  early  period. 

It  is  mentioned  in  terriers  of  1625  and  1673,  and  described 
in  one  of  1679-80.*  In  1690,  the  Patron  (Mr.  K.  Duke), 
Vicar  (Rev.  D.  Caunieres),  and  Wardens,  reported  to  the* 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  that  the  Vicarage  House  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  ''the  greatest  part  of  it  standing  vpon 
Posts,  and  some  of  it  fallen  downe  '* ;  also,  that  it  was  *'  too 
large  for  so  Poor  a  Place,"  and  requested  permission  for  it  to 
be  ''Reduced  to  a  less  spacious  and  more  convenient 
Habitation."  The  Bishop  acceded  to  this,  and  granted  a 
faculty  for  carrying  out  the  alterations.^  There  is  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  nor 
do  the  Wardens'  Accounts  throw  any  light  upon  it 

It  continued  to  be  the  Vicar*s  residence  until  the  close  of 
the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  A.  Stapleton,  who  died  there  in 
1852.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  6.  D.  Adams,  did  not  occupy 
it,  but  resided  with  his  father  at  Temple  Hill,  near  the 

^  Alum,  Oxon, 

'  Relative  to  a  dispute  between  the  Prioress  of  Polslo  and  the  Vicar  of 
Budleigh.     Vide  sub  Sir  J.  Baynol,  and  Robert  Weston,  arUe. 
•  Vide  Appendix  A.  *  Vide  Appendix  E. 

'  The  Documents  are  printed  in  Appendix  F. 
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church,  until  the  erection  of  a  new  vicarage  in  1856.  This 
was  built  on  a  plot  of  land  to  the  north-east  of  the  church,  the 
gift  of  the  late  lady  fiolle.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
defrayed,  partly  by  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund, 
and  partly  by  private  subscription.  (The  total  cost  was 
£1,500,  of  which  £700  was  contributed  by  the  former). 

The  "  Old  Vicarage,''  as  it  continues  to  be  called,  is  yet  a 
good  habitable  building.  It  consists  of  a  ground  and  upper 
story,  is  built  of  cob,  3ft.  6in.  thick,  and  has  a  thatched 
roof.^  Its  general  aspect  closely  resembles  the  "  Old  Country 
Parsonage"  at  Bratton  Clovelly,  depicted  in  the  Kev.  S. 
Baring-Gould's  Old  CourUry  Life,  121.  According  to  the 
terrier  of  1679-80,^  there  were  "  five  ground  roomes;  a  hall,  a 
parlour,  a  kitchen,  and  two  butteries  or  milke  houses."  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  agrees  with  the  present 
number.  Now  the  faculty  granted  ten  years  later  (1690),  was 
for  lessening  the  size  of  the  house,  on  the  plea,  that  the  living 
would  not  support  so  large  a  residence.  In  this,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  building  ''  standing  vpon  Posta"  By  this  was 
evidently  meant  the  framework  of  oak,  which  rested  on 
the  stone  foundation,  and  was  embedded  in  the  cobwalls 
(a  common  method  of  constructing  cob  houses :  the  frame- 
work was  omitted  in  boundary  walls,  such  as  those  sui- 
rounding  the  vicarage  garden) ;  and  this  becoming  *'  ruinous," 
especially  at  the  lower  part,  exposed  the  timber  work.  Now 
a  careful  examination  has  failed  to  discover  any  indications 
^of  alterations  in,  or  a  diminution  of,  the  original  building,  and 
taking  this  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the  number  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  identical  with  that  recorded  in 
the  terrier  of  1679-80,  it  is  probable  that  the  contemplated 
alterations  of  1690  were  not  carried  out,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  builder  was  confined  to  a  thorough  repair  of  the 
dwelling. 

On  the  left  side  of  a  small  hall  is  the  "  parlour,"  or  sitting 
room.  Two  of  the  window  panes  record  the  names  of  the  last 
two  Vicars  who  resided  there,  scratched  on  the  glass,  and  bear 
a  close  approximation  to  the  characters  of  their  respective 
autographs.  ,,^^^^,  ^^^^^  ^.^, 

Sopt  24 
1741 
A.  Stapleton  Vicar  1794." 

"  A.  Stapleton 
Vicar  1794." 

*  Vide  Appendix  G.  '  Vide  Appendix  E. 
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Opening  out  of  the  right  side  of  the  hall  is  the  kitchen — 
the  scene  of  a  smuggling  tale  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

The  house  was  built  close  to  a  steep  hill,  in  fact,  so  close, 
that  a  portion  of  the  latter  had  to  be  cat  away  to  make  room 
for  it,  tiie  space  between  the  hill  and  the  roadway  being  very 
limited.     Beyond  the  portion  of  the  building  just  described 
is  an  advanced  wing,  of  which  the  southern   aspect  was 
originally  so  close  to  the  hillside  that  its  upper  story  was  on 
a  level  with  the  latter,  and  could  be  entered  direct  from  it 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  Vicar 
(£ev.  A.  Stapleton),  had  some  alterations  made  in  this  portion 
of  the  building;  and,  in  the  first  place,  caused  to  be  removed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  hill  slope,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide 
space  between  it  aind  the  house.     He  then  had  constructed  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  first  floor,  and  more  especially  to  a 
large  room  on  that  floor,  by  means  of  an  external  flight  of 
steps,  for  which  purpose  the  west  angle  of  the  wing  was  taken, 
down.     At  the  same  time,  the  room  was  fitted  with  a  fireplace 
and  new  chimney.    It  must  have  been  during  these  structural- 
alterations  that  the  "  curious  discovery,''  alluded  to  by  Mis^ 
Oibbons,  was  made.    The  following  is  her  account  of  it : — 

"In  stripping  off  the  ivy  [from  the  south  wall],  part  of  tk.^ 
actual  outside  wall  was  pulled  down.     The  workmen  were  unabi^-5 
to  enter  the  room  which  they  believed  to  be  within  this  wall,  b 
found  themselves  within  a  long  passage,  running  the  whole 
of  the  room,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  till  then  unkno 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  entered  was  a  puzzle  to  many,  b 
there  are  the  evident  remains  of  a  trap-door,  now  fastened 
leading  from  a  cellar  below."® 

The  "  long  passage "  is  rather  more  than  2ft  wide,  a" 
sufi&cient  for  a  man  to  walk  along  it.  No  indication  of 
existence  is  obtainable  from  an  examination  of  the  room 
which  it  forms  one  side,  and  the  ceiling,  constructed 
in  the  roof,  shows  the  centre  line  of  the  ridge  piece  to 
midway  between  the  two  inner  walls.  At  the  present  tL 
there  is  no  mode  of  access  to  this  passage.  (Miss  Gibb^:'^^' 
resided  at  the  old  vicarage  for  many  years,  and  was  y^^l^ 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  building.  The 
door  entrance  is  no  longer  visible). 

What  was  the  use  of  this  secret  place  ?     The  inhabitain 
of  the  village  positively  and  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  it 
employed  for  the  concealment  of  contraband  goods ;  and  tJiB^^ 
the  Vicar  was,  equally  with  his  parishioners,  well  acquaintec^ 

»  **  IFe  Donkeys"  in  Devon,  10. 
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^ith,  and  assisted  in  the  operations  of,  the  smuggling 
fraternity,  whose  profits  he  helped  to  share.  During  the 
period  when  smuggling  was  especially  active  (prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Preventive  Service  in  1830),  the  situation  of 
East  fiudleigh,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  sea  coast, 
was  a  favourable  one  to  act  as  a  depot  and  centre,  for  the 
receipt  and  subsequent  distribution  of  "  run  goods."  All  the 
villagers,  excepting  the  "  ganger,"  or  resident  exciseman,  knew 
when  a  landing  was  about  to  be  effected,  and  as  tub-carriers, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  rendered  assistance  in  removing  and 
hiding  the  tubs,  etc.  Places  of  concealment  were  numerous — 
even  the  church  and  its  precincts  were  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose; local  reports  point  to  the  tower,  the  roof  over  the 
south  porch,  and  also  to  some  of  the  raised  tombs  in  the 
churchyard,  as  having  served  for  hiding  places. 

*'  There  was  scarcely  a  house  along  the  coast,  or  a  farmhouse,  or 
iim  within  easy  distance,  but  had  its  cellar  or  'private  place/  or 
*  hide '  as  these  receptacles  were  called,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  their  construction  was  certainly  very  wonderful     So  admirably 
Were  they  contrived  in  many  instances,  that  on  change  of  owner- 
ship their  very  existence  has  been  unsuspected,  until  the  subsidence 
of  a  heam,  or  alterations  in  the  house,  have  laid  open  cavities  which 
doubtless  held  many  a  good  tub  of  brandy  in  their  tim&"  ® 

The  following  amusing  anecdote,  the  scene  of  which  was 
^lie  old  vicarage,  was  recently  related  to  the  writer  by  a 
^^esident  of  East  Budleigh,  and  affirmed  to  be  a  statement 
5>f  actual  facts.  The  wife,  or  some  female  relative,  of  the 
incumbent,  who  resided  with  him,  had  died,  and  a  report  soon 
Circulated  through  the  village,  that  her  ghost  had  been  seen 
t^  the  locality  on  several  occasions.  One  evening  an  excise 
Officer  whilst  ''on  the  prowl,"  looked  through  the  kitchen 
Window  of  the  vicarage,  and  to  his  intense  amazement  and 
bi^orror  saw,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  Vicar 
^oid  the  ghost,  smoking  their  pipes !  The  latter  proved  to  be 
^oi  active  smuggler  of  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  donned 
^lie  ghostly  habiliments  to  facilitate  his  smuggling  operations. 
&or  centuries  it  was  common  to  construct  secret  places  in 
Important  houses  for  the  concealment  of  fugitives,  or  for 
kd.diiig  valuables.  Whether  that  in  the  old  vicarage  was 
of  this  class,  or  was  formed  at  a  much  later  date  by 
^partitioning  off  a  portion  of  the  large  room,  is  not  easily 
decided.^ 

•  Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling  fVays,  Com.  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore, 
it.N.  (1892),  205,  a  most  interesting  work  on  the  sabject 
*   Vide  Appendix  H. 
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GLEBE   LAND. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  glebe  land  is  contained  in  the 
terrier  of  1625,  where  it  is  described  as  being  "  by  Estymacon 
three  acres  or  thereabout."  In  that  of  1673,  it  is  noted 
to  be  "  about  four  acres,''  and  the  three  plots  (exclusive  of 
garden  and  orchard)  are  termed  "Long- close,"  "Bear,"  and 
"  Lillage  park,"  names  they  continue  to  be  known  by.*  The 
following  statement  as  to  the  present  amount  of  glebe  land,  &c., 
has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Vicar  (Rev.  W.  F.  Green): 

1.  Old  glebe — described  in  the  terriers  of       a.    r.      p. 

1625  and  1673  .  .         .       3     2     14 

2.  New  glebe — the  gift  of  Lady  EoUe  in 

1856 4     3     25 

3.  Held  rent  free       .  .  .         .  3     28 

9     1     27 

The  following  transcript  of  a  curious  letter  by  the  Rev.  R, 
Conant  (Vicar  1672-1688),  on  the  subject  of  glebe  land 
paying  tithes,  may  fittingly  find  a  place  here.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Bishop's  Registrar. 

"  Mr.  Cooke, 
"Sir, 

<'  I  was  at  your  house  on  tuesday  laste  to  have  spoken  with 
you  but  found  you  not  at  home,  &  therefore  now  I  am  bold  to 
write  you  my  reqaest.  Soe  it  is  yt  very  lately  ye  procters  or 
renters  of  ye  tithes  in  Withecoome  have  entred  upon  a  little  piece 
of  gleab  Land  yt  I  have  there  &  taken  tithe  come  from  my 
Tenant  I  have  told  them  that  it  seemes  a  very  unjust  &  unreason- 
able thing  yt  gleab  land  should  pay  tithes  to  proctors  or  (which  is 
all  one)  ministers  to  laymen  &  yt  I  never  knew  any  such  thing 
done  before.  But  because  they  are  my  friends  to  whome  I  would 
bee  civill,  I  would  desire  you  to  give  me  two  or  three  lines  under 
your  hand  for  their  further  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  whether 
gleab-lands  be  titheable  by  proctors  yea  or  noe. 

"  Whereiu  il  you  please  to  gratify  mee,  I  shall  rest, 
'  Y<  ur  very  much  obliged  friend  &  servant, 

•*Budleigh,  Sept.  4,  1675.  Richard  Conant,"' 

Glebe  land,  when  held  by  the  incumbent,  does  not  pay 
tithes  ("The  Church  shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church") ; 
but  if  leased  out,  "  then  it  is  liable  to  pay  tithes  respectively 
as  other  lands  are."  (Dr.  Hook,  Church  Dictionary.)  According 
to  this,  it  was  correct  to  demand  tithes  from  our  Vicar's  tenant 

• 

•  Fide  Appendix  E. 

'  Kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  £.  Reynolds,  from  the  Bishops'  Registry 
Office. 
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EASTER    DUES. 

Under  this  heading,  money  was  collected  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  for  every  house  or  family  in  the  parish,  and  formed 
a  portion  of  the  regular  income  of  the  Vicar;  at  the  same 
time  the  clerk,  who  acted  as  collector,  received  threepence 
from  each.^  The  parish  books  of  East  Budleigh  do  not 
mention  the  amount  of  money  collected ;  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  definite  sum,  as  in  two  instances  the  parish 
was  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  according  to  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Wardens'  Accounts. 

''181 3-4.     The  Clark  for  Deficiencys  in  Easter 

Dues        .  .  .         .       1     —    — 

1814-5.     To  the  Clerk  Deficiency  for  the 

Easter  dues  .  ..10      0." 

Confined  between  the  years  1628  and  1643,  the  littleham 
Accounts  record  receipts  on  several  occasions  of  Easter 
halfpence : 

•«  1628.         It.  rec.  for  Easter  halfepence         .     00     03     08 
1630.         Item  received  of  the  Easter  halfe 

pence        .  .  ..028 

1633.  Eeseued  of  the  Ester  pense  .042 

1634.  Item  for  Easter  halfe  pence  [Land 

warden]    .  .  ..04  10^ 

Item  for  Easter  halfe  pence  [Town 

warden]    .  .  .         .  v"  1^  ob 

1643.         It.  rea  for  Easter  halfe  pence        .     00     06  02." 

These  could  not  have  been  ordinary  Easter  dues,  as  the 
Amounts  are  so  small,  and  they  were  received  by  the  parish. 
Xt  is  remarkable  that  the  entries  cease  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Oivil  War. 

In  1886,  the  present  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh  abandoned  the 
System  of  collecting  these  duties  as  heretofore,  and  substituted 
^or  them  a  voluntary  collection  in  the  parish  Church  on 
I^aster  day — ^virtually  an  Easter  offering. 

TITHES.      VALUE  OF  BENEFICE. 

"  Tithes,"  remarked  the  late  Mr.  K.  H.  Lipscomb,  "  were 
c^riginally  a  purely  ecclesiastical  charge  upon  land,  represent- 
ing as  their  name  implies  [A.  S.  Teotha],  a  tenth  of  the 

^  During  the  last  century  the  vicar  of  S.  John's  Church,  Chester,  claimed 

^s  a  personal  tythe  or  Easter  due,  fourpence  from  *'  the  commoner  sort "  of 

^people,  and  twelvepence  from  "one  of  the  better  Rort."    A  well-to-do  tanner 

of  tne  city  held  that  he  belonged  to  the  former  class,  but  he  was  judged  by 

X\ke  Impropriate  Rector  to  be  one  of  the  latter,  and  so  he  had  to  pay  the 

larger  amount  {Hist,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott,  155). 
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produce  of  the  land ;  ...  or  one-tenth  of  the  profit  which 
man's  industry  produced  from  the  land."'^ 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  tithes,  the  great  or  rectorial,  and  the 
lesser  or  vicarial.  East  Budleigh  has  never  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  former,  certainly  as  fax  back  as  the  12th  century,  as 
from  that  period  down  to  the  16th,  they  were  owned  by  the 
Priory  and  Convent  of  Polslo,  and  since  then  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  The  earliest  authentic 
record  we  possess  of  tiie  Vicar's  income,  is  of  the  year 
1269: 

**  Taxado  Vicarie  Ecdesie  de  BtiddelegTie, 

**  Assignando  Yicario,  nomine  Vicarie,  totum  altalagium  et  totam 
decimam  fabarum  et  pisorum  et  vesciarom  in  ortis  crescenciaiD,  et 
totam  decimam  feni,  et  unam  marcatam  in  decinus  garbarum;  et 
Bustinebit  omnia  onera  etc.  [28th  Aug.,  1269]."^ 

The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV. ;  1288-1291 : 

**  Taxado  Bonorum  Ecdedasticorum  in  Dyoeesi  Exomend 
secundum  verum  valarem    .     .    . 

Taxacio.  Decima. 

Ecclesia  Boddelegbe,  cum  Capella     yj."  xuj."  iiij.**    xiij.'  iiij.* 

[Withecombe  Ealeigh] 
Vicaria  ejusdem  Ixiij."  viij.** "  ^ 

The  total  amount  (£9  17s.)  represents  the  old  endowments 
at  that  date  at  their  true  value,  of  which  the  Vicar's  portion 
was  £3  3s.  8d. 

We  have  to  wait  for  about  320  years  before  we  are  able  to 
learn  anything  more  on  this  subject.  In  1513,  Bishop  Oldam 
effected  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Prioress  of 
Polslo  and  the  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh  (commenced  during 
the  incumbency  of  Sir  John  Raynol,  and  terminated  in  that 
of  Robert  Weston).  Under  its  provisions  there  was  a  re- 
arrangement in  the  distribution  of  the  tithes,  and,  compared 
with  the  Taxation  of  1269,  the  Vicar  gave  up  some  and 

*  HiiUs  to  Young  Land  Agents  (1891),  21.  The  respective  relations  of 
clergymao,  landlord,  and  tenant  respecting  tithes,  are  very  forcibly  stated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Jessopp  in  Arcady,  122,  146  ;  also  in  his  Trials  of  a  Country 
ParsoUf  60-1.  The  following  is  transcribed  trom  the  latter  work :  **The  tithe 
stands  tor  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  land,  or  for  an  annuity  charged  upon  the 
land,  which  takes  precedence  of  every  other  payment"  The  title  of  a  corioos 
work  on  this  subject  by  a  Devonshire  Rector  may  be  noticed  here  :  Bender  to 
All  their  Dues:  or,  a  Dialogue  heticeen  Timotheus  and  PUonectes  concerning 
the  Converting  Tithes  and  Offerings  to  Secular  Uses,  by  the  Rev.  Lswis 
SouTHOOMBE,  of  Rosc  Ash.     Exeter :  A.  Brice,  1726. 

•  Heg,  Brones,  ed.   Randolph,  40  ;  and  incorrectly  in  Dr.  Olivrr's  JScc 
Antiq.  ii.  61. 

'  lieg.  Brones,  ed.  Randolph,  456. 
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received  others,  the  balance  being  much  in  his  favour.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  pay  40s.  yearly  to  the  Prioress.® 

A  few  years  later  we  have  the  Valor  Sccleaiasticm  of  26 
Hen.  VIII.  (1534-5,)  in  which  the  Rectory  of  East  Budleigh 
is  recorded  as  being  of  the  net  value  ("Summa  clara")  of 
£26  17s.  3d.,  of  which  the  following  gives  the  details : 

''Rectoria  de  Badlegh  appropriata  eidem  prioresse  valet  com- 
nmnibus  annis  cum  X15  de  decima  garbarum  ibidem  per  annum, 
et  cum  X9  128.  3d.  de  redditu  assise  de  glebelond  ibidem,  et  cum 
£2  receptis  de  quadam  annuali  pensione  recepta  de  vicario  perpetuo 
de  Budl^h  et  cum  58.  de  perquisitis  curie  et  finibus  ibidem  com- 
munibus  annis  Summa  clara    X26  17.  3." 

For  the  same  amount  the  rectorial  tithes  were  leased  to  a 
member  of  the  Drake  family  in  1536.*  But  at  the  same  time 
the  Vicarage  was  valued  at  £30.^  While,  therefore,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Rectory  in  1265  and  1291,  were  worth  nearly 
twice  those  of  the  Vicarage;  in  1536  those  of  the  latter 
exceeded  the  former.  This,  however,  included  the  Glebe  land 
at  Withycombe,  with  certain  outgoings  for  the  support  of  a 
Curate  there. 

Passing  to  the  next  century,  we  find  the  Parliamentary  Visitors 
in  1656,  stated  that ''  the  small  tithes  "  of  both  parishes  (East 
budleigh  and  Withycombe  Ralegh)  yielded  "thirtie  eight 
pounds."^  On  their  recommendation,  an  order  was  made  on 
X)ec.  26th  of  the  same  year,  for  £40  to  be  paid  annually  to 
t;he  ''  Minister  of  East  Budley  ...  to  and  for  increase  of  his 
Xuaintenanca"  ' 

From  the  time  the  rectorial  tithes  were  farmed  out  in  1536, 
t^hey  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators. 
XDivided  into  four  parts,  they  have  from  time  to  time  changed 
owners,  and  advertisements  offering  them  for  sale  have 
Appeared  occasionally  in  the  newspapers,^  and  contain  many 
xjoiteresting  details.^  They  are  at  present  owned  by  four 
lay  rectors. 

*  The  Composition  or  Agreement  is  recorded  at  length  in  Bp.  Oldam's 
•^^Segigter,  pt.  iL  49,  and  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents  is  giyen  by  Dr. 

LIYKR  {Bee.  Antiq,  ii.  62.)  As  among  other  interesting  matters  it  contains  a 
lU  statement  of  the  tithes  awarded  to  the  Prioress  and  Vicar  respectively. 
;  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  fall  in  Appendix  A. 

*  Dr.  Oliver's  Monoiticon,  167,  168. 
^  Eee.  Survey  of  Bp.  Yeysej  in  1536,  in  Ece.  Ant,  iL  168. 
'  Lambeth  Lib.  MS,  Survey  of  Ch.  Lands,  v.  246.    The  value  of  the  living 
>  1649  has  already  been  noted,  vide  sub,  Stephen  Chapman,  ante. 

*  Vide  Appendix  B. 

*  Copies  of  advertisements  of  1726,  and  1816,  are  ^ven  in  the  Appendix  L 

*  "  In  one  case  the  lay  rector  of  an  important  Norfolk  parish  has  been  living 
^  Australia  for  many  years,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  regularly  sent  out  to 
~  m."  (Dr.  Jessopp,  Aready,  146.) 
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The  collection  of  tithes  in  kind  was  changed  by  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  of  1836  (6  and  7  WiU.  IV.  71)  into  a  money 
charge,  based  upon  the  price  of  corn,  taken  upon  the  average 
of  seven  years.  The  act  has,  however,  operated  very  un> 
equally,  and  while  in  some  years  (especially  the  early  ones) 
the  income  of  the  Incumbent  equadled,  or  even  exceeded 
what  it  was  prior  to  1836,  of  recent  years  it  has  been 
considerably  less.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  includes  both  classes  of  tithes  : 

To  the  Irapropriftton.      To  the  Vicar. 

Value  at  the  time  of  apportionment 

in  1836  .  .         .  346  8     0  223  0     0 

Highest  average,  in  1875        .         .  390  13     3  251  9  10} 

Lowest      do.     ,  in  1894        .         .  256  19  10}  165  8  10J« 

The  actual  value  of  the  East  Budleigh  Benefice  for  the 
past  year,  including  all  sources  of  income,  and  deducting 
rates  and  expenses  was  £199  19s.^ 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  East  Budleigh  is  a  **  discharged 
vicarage  '^ ;  t.e.,  is  absolved  from  the  payments  of  first  frmts 
and  tenths. 

There  are  remarkably  few  allusions  to  Tithes  and  their 
Collection  in  the  parish  books.  The  following,  taken  from 
the  Wardens'  Accounts,  is  the  only  recorded  example  of 
any  unpleasant  incident  to  the  collection  of  the  Vicarial 
Tithes : 

"1682.  Memarandem  the  said  Eichard  Connant  Vicar  of  the 
Parish  be  for  writen  did  both  demand  and  sue  ffor  too  pence 
an  Aycer  for  Arrish  grasse  of  Henry  Leat  senr.  of  the  same  parish 
but  the  said  Henry  defended  the  Cause  Against  him  and  not 
paid." 

Even  when  tithes  were  required  to  be  paid  in  kind,  an 
amicable  arrangement  was  frequently  made  between  the  Vicar 
and  the  parishioners,  as  to  a  money  payment  in  lieu  thereof. 
One  of  these  "Articles  of  Agreement,"  dated  1746,  is 
preserved  in  the  parish  chest,  and  by  its  provisions,  the  Vicar 
(Rev.  M.  Mundy)  was  to  receive  sixpence  in  the  pound 
(based  on  the  Poor  Hate  assessment)  "for  and  in  lieu  of 
the  Vicariall  or  Small  Tythes."  Such  agreement  was,  how- 
ever, not  "  to  include  the  Tythes  of  such  ffish  as  have  been 
usually  and   customarily  paid  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  Easter  Dutys 

*  Inf.  of  £.  Chamier,  Esq.,  tbe  present  Steward  of  the  Rolle  Estateow  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  East  Budleigh  apportionment  award  was  made 
in  1842. 

'  Details  are  given  in  the  Parish  Magazine^  Feb.,  1894. 
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[sic]  or  the  Tythes  of  the  Wood  Commonly  called  Hayes 
Wood."8 

The  following  is  the  only  record  yet  found  in  the  books 
of  the  adjoining  parishes,  of  any  legal  action  relating  to 
tithes : 

Woodbury, 

"  1575-6.  It  p*  by  the  assente  of  Thomas 
haydon  esquire  and  also  by  the 
assent  of  the  viij  menn  for 
charges  bestowed  in  the  lawe 
for  triall  of  the  tithes  against 
Ilafe  Duckenfielde  farmer  .     xxxviij'  ij^ 

1576-7.  It.  p^  for  a  sitation  that 
Kicharde  lendall  &  others  were 
ascited  to  appeare  to  the  Arches 
againste  Bafe  Duccenfilde  con- 
ceminge  the  tithes  of  the  parishe.     xx'.^' 

As  the  owners  of  the  great  tithes  have  to  keep  the  Chancel 
Q  repair,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  parish  books 
ontain  any  reference  to  it.  On  two  occasions,  however,  the 
Vardens  include,  among  their  receipts,  some  small  sums 
ixpended  by  them  on  repairs  to  that  part  of  the  fabric. 

"  1826-7.     Recv*  for  Lime  and  Slate  used 

on  the  Chancel     .  ..29 

1828-9.     Recvd    fo.    Slate    use^    on    the 

Chancel    .  .  .         .     1     — "» 

The  East  Budleigh  tithebam  yet  remains  adjoining  the 
outh  side  of  the  Churchyard.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
^hilip  Westcott,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  March  20th,  1624, 
irected  that  the  yearly  rent  of  14s.  received  for  "the 
arsonage  barn  "  (as  it  is  therein  termed)  should  be  given  to 
be  poor  of  the  parish,  and  this  still  continues.^ 

*  A  carious  certificate  of  a  Curate  of  Swainswick  as  to  the  receipt  of  Tithes 
r  wood  is  noted  in  Peach's  Annals^  p.  90. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  relates  an  instance  that  occurred  during  the 
ist  century,  of  a  Vicar  of  Seaming,  Norfolk,  who  erected  two  pews  in  the 
bancel,  one  for  himself,  wife,  and  family,  the  other  for  his  servants.  Then 
be  lay  rector  came  forward  and  reminded  the  Vicar  that  although  he 
'  owned  the  chancel,  and  was  rector  of  the  benefice,"  he  had  not  been 
oDSulted  in  the  matter.  Thereupon  he  ''claimed  one  of  the  pews  as  his— 
nd  he  appropriated  it  accordingly."  {Random  Eoaming^  Sec,  (1894),  186.) 

A  cunous  question  was  asked  by  the  Rev.  S.  Denne  on  this'  subject. 
'  May  we  not,  therefore,"  he  enquires,  "  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
ixtraordinary  elegance  of  the  sculpture  of  many  of  these  [chancel]  stalls,  from 
Lbeir  being  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  impropriators  themselves." 
[Arehceologia,  xi.  393.) 

*  Vidi  Public  Charities  of  Devon^  i.  175. 
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Wiihycombe  Ralegh, 

This  parish  was  for  many  centuries  united  with  that  of 
East  Budleigh,  but,  excepting  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  it 
was  essentially  a  distinct  one,  and  possessed  its  own  Church. 
The  main  bond  of  union  consisted  in  its  being  served  by 
a  Curate  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh,  to  whom 
the  glebe  belonged.  It  has,  therefore,  not  been  considered 
requisite  to  include  any  account  of  it  or  its  Church  iu  the 
present  article,  especially  as  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  a  separate  and  extended  notice.  It  was  dissevered 
from  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh  in  1854,  and  the  Bev. 
Charles  Uttermarck  was  its  first  Vicar.  The  union 
of  the  parishes  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Appendix  A. 

iposition  between  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  Polslow  and 
wn.  of  Budlegh.^ 

versis  sancte  matris  ecclesie  filiis  ad  quos  presentes  littere 
erint  Hugo  permissione  divina  Exoniensis  Episcopos  salutem 
store  salutis  ac  presentis  rei  geste  perpetuam  memoriam 
im  Ganonum  nos  instruimt  instituta  ut  sabditos  nostros 
n  discordantes  ad  pacem  et  concordiam  induoere  studeamus. 
at  quod  cum  inter  priorissas  et  earum  conventos  domus  sive 
us  Monialium  de  Polslowe  propriatrices  parochialis  ecclesie 
idlegh  nostre  diocesis  ex  parte  una  et  vicarios  perpetuos 
3  parochialis  predicte  pro  suis  temporibus  successive  ex 
super  percepcione  decimarum  tarn  mcgorum  quam  minorum 
ris  pratis  et  locis  infra  fines  et  limites  dicte  parocbie  de 
rh  et  capelle  de  Wydecombe  notorie  ab  eadem  dependentis 
iencium  ac  pro  quadam  pensione  quam  dicte  priorisse  et 
itus  vendicarent  de  predictis  vicariis  lites  discordie  scandala 
;enciones  ac  alia  nonnulla  incommoda  oriebantur.  Adeo 
lominus  Johannes  Kenaldus  nuper  vicarius  ibidem  litem  pro 
dis  inceptam  cum  domina  Isabella  Trevoncke  nuper  priorissa 
Islow  predicta  ad  extremum  sui  obitus  diem  continuavit 
t  que  in  usus  pauperum  essent  convertenda  in  hujusmodi 
sunt  impie  exhausta  in  divinam  offensam  parciumque  pre- 
im  damnum  non  modicum  et  lacturam  Idcirco  Religiosa 
domina  Cecilia  Militone  nunc  priorissa  cum  conventu  ejusdem 
linus  Kobertus  Westone  vicarius  modernus  tam  ecclesiarum 
arum  ac  suorum  quieti  utilitati  commodoque  et  eorum  sue- 
im  tute  providers  cupientes  de  nosiris  consensu  licencia 
tate  pontificali  et  ordinaria  concorditer  ac  sponte  conuen- 
in  hunc  modum  Videlicet  quod  dictus  vicarius  pro  suo 
•e  et  Buccessores  sui  vicarii  in  eadem  vicaria  percipient  et 
int  nomine  vicarie  predicte  omnes  et  omnimodas  oblaciones 
3nciones  altarium  ecclesie  predicte  ac  capelle  de  Wydecombe 
L  omnes  decimas  de  terris  manso  suo  adjacentibus  ac  omnes 
s  personales  et  piscium  fieni  lane  et  agnorum  vitulorum  lini 
kbi  necnon  omnes  decimas  minores  cujuscumque  generis  sint 
Dcunque  nomine  senciantur  {sic)  unacum  mortuariis  omnium 
Dcium  ibidem  et  nutrimentis  animalium  infra  lines  et  limites 
arochie  et  capelle  de  Wydecombe  provenientibus  decimis  de 
ve  gardino  molendino  et  una  clausura  parvo  manso  priorisse 
tntibus.  Necnon  de  quodam  prate  eidem  molendino  adja- 
[ue  in  eorundem  priorisse  et  conventus  de  Polslowe  dominio 

*  {lUgister  of  Biahop  Oldam,  pt  ii.  xlix.) 
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sive  dominico  existunt  exceptis  nullam  vero  decimam  frumenti 
ordii  siliginis  avenarum  fabarum  pisarum  sea  visciarum  aut  aliorum 
bladoram  sen  garbarum  cujuscumque  generis  existuat  sive  quo- 
cunque  nomine  senciantor  (sic)  percipient  aut  habebunt  vicarii  pr^ 
dicti  ubicunque  infra  fines  et  limites  parochie  predictarum  ecclesie 
et  capelle  creverint  sive  in  ortis  croftis  seu  gardinis  aut  aliis 
clausuris  terris  et  locis  quibuscunque.  Pretoria  vicarius  qui  nunc 
est  et  sui  successores  vicarii  ibidem  habebunt  mansum  ex  parte 
Australi  ejuedem  ecclesie  magis  tamen  ab  eadem  ecclesia  dis  tan  tern 
cum  omnibus  terris  clausuris  gardinis  siluis  b^jscis  eidem  manso  ab 
antiquo  pertinentibus.  Necnon  unam  parvam  clausuram  dicte 
capelle  de  Wydecombe  adjacentem  Solventque  prefatus  vicarius 
qui  nunc  est  et  sui  successores  vicarii  qui  erunt  imperpetuum 
prefatis  priorisse  et  conventui  de  Pplslowe  singulis  annis  quadrar 
ginta  solidos  legalis  monete  Anglie  ad  quattuor  anni  terminos  magis 
usuales  videlicet  ad  festa  annunciacionis  beate  Marie  Kavitatis 
sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  Michaelis  Archangeli  et  Nataliti  domini 
£t  sic  de  termino  in  terminum  continuanda  soluciona  predicta 
imperpetuum  sub  pena  sequestraciouis  fructuum  tociens  quociens 
si  defecerit  in  solucione  predictorum  terminorum  preterea  eadem 
prionssa  que  nunc  est  et  sui  successores  priorisse  et  conyentus 
ibidem  omnia  onera  ordinaria  et  extraordinaria  que  ad  parochianos 
vere  (?)  non  pertinent  subibunt  et  sustinebunt  procuracionibuB  sino- 
datico  et  cathedratico  unacum  onere  decam  ruralis  quociens  contingit 
dumtaxat  exceptis  que  vicarius  qui  nunc  est  et  sui  successores 
vicarii  ibidem  subibunt  et  sustinebunt.  Nos  vero  pads  bonum 
affectantes  et  dictam  composicionem  tam  in  materia  quam  in  forma 
bonam  et  congruam  invenientes  ut  inter  partes  piedictas  vigeat 
tranquillitas  fervor  caritatis  estuet  et  decetero  invalescat  concoidie 
unitas  quodque  prefata  composicio  realis  permaneat  habito  super 
hoc  diligenti  tractatu  cuqa-'-titjoaDO  Qt  capitulo  ecclesie  nostra 
cathedralis  Exoniensis  of  eorundem  cc^Dsensu  pariter  et  assensa 
ipsam  auctoritate  nostra  diocesana  in  liiis  scriptis  et  ex  certa 
sciencia  confirmamus  et  ex  officio  nostro  pastorali  firmam  facimos 
et  vallamus.  Ipsamque  Sigilli  nostri  appo^icione  coUandamus 
munimus  et  corroboramus  composiciones  taxacv^nes  et  donaoioneB 
present!  composicioni  collandacioni  et  ordinacio^  contrarias  com 
expressa  consensu  parcium  predictarum  omnimodc^^bdllcentes  et 
prorsus  annulantes  decernentes  preterea  vicarium  wxlemam  et 
omnes  post  eum  successores  ad  observacionem  prestwB  composi- 
cionis  in  eorum  admissione  ad  eandem  vicariam  juramq 
de  cetero  astringi.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  Sigillum  il 
nostrum  Decanique  et  Capituli  ecclesie  nostre  Cathedra^ 
unacum  sigillis  parcium  predictarum  presentibus  sunt^ 
Datam  in  palacio  nostro  Exoniensi  penultimo  die  mensis  ll^ 
Anno  dominice  incarnacionis  millesimo  quingentesimo  ^  « 
nostre  consecracionis  anno  nono. 
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Appendix  B. 

Rev,  F.  WH cocks — All&wance  by  the  Parliamentary  Visitors. 
(AugmeDtation  of  Liviogs.     Lambeth  MSS,  1004,  84.) 

East  Badley 

Dec.  26,  1656.  Ordered  that  the  yearelj  Bumme  of  fforty 
poundes  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  graunted  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Markette  Toune  of  East  Badley  in  the  County  of  Devon,  to 
and  for  increase  of  his  maintenance  and  that  the  same  be  from 
time  to  time  paid  vnto  M'  ffrancis  Wilcocks  according  to  the 
ordinance  for  approbacon  of  publiqae  preachers  to  hold  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  discbarge  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  the  said 
placa  Which  wee  humbly  certifie  to  his  Highnes  the  Lord 
Protector  and  y*  Councell. 

Edward  Hopkins  Edw:  Cressett  Eich.  Yong 

Rich.  Sydenham  John  Humfrey. 


{Ihid,  968,  69.) 
East  Budleigh 

ffeb  11*^  1656.[7].     The  like  to  M'^  ffrancis  Wilcocks  of  East 
budleigh  in  ye  County  of  Devon  Dated  at  Whitehall  the 

.  9*^  day  of  November  1656 

Jo:  Nye 

Beg>. 

Appendix  C. 

Rev,  B.  Conant  and  the  Vicarage  of  Otterton, 

Letter  from  Rev.  William  Rowe,  Vicar  of  Otterton. 

(Collections  for  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ^  ii.  498,  in  BodL  Lib.) 

Otterton  August  30th.  1705 

Your's  of  the  24th  of  May  I  rec**  not  till  the  beginning  of 
bis  moneth,  since  which  time  I  have  endeavour'd  to  informe 
t^yselfe  concerning  the  matters  of  your  inquiry.  This  then  is  to 
•^squaint  you  that  M^  Richard  Conant  was  the  Minister  of  this 
-"^arish  in  the  Times  of  the  late  Troubles,  but  he  entred  not  in  by 
iie  door,  but  climbed  up  another  way.  M'  Richard  Ven  was  the 
"ightful  shepheard,  but  some  of  his  flock  being  disaffected  to  him 
^ere  willing  to  free  themselves  from  his  care  &  conduct  &  to  that 
k^d  informed  ag^  him  &  rep'sented  him  as  an  ill  man  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax  who  then  had  his  quarters  at  Tiverton,  &  sent  a  troop  of 
^orse  to  bring  Mr.  Ven  befor  him ;  who  were  so  severe  in  exe- 
-Xiting  their  Orders  that  they  took  him  as  they  found  him,  not 
>«rmitting  him  to  put  on  warmer  clothes;  &  carried  him  away 
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with  them  in  a  wet  &  cold  day,  it  being  two  dayes  befor  Christmas 
day;  when  he  was  come  they  made  a  fiie  to  wanne  him,  bat 
haveing  rid  so  long  &  so  thinly  clad  in  the  cold  he  fainted  away ; 
the  next  day  he  was  brought  befor  the  G^erall,  who  told  him 
what  things  had  been  alledg^d  ag^  him,  &  particularly  that  he  read 
Masse  in  his  house,  such  you  know  the  comon  prayer  was  counted 
in  those  dayes,  among  that  sort  of  people,  &  that  he  preach'd  ag^ 
the  Government  that  was  then  in  being,  &  that  they  might  find 
occasion  ag^  him  &  have  something  whereof  to  accuse  him  &  tume 
him  out  of  his  place  he  was  ordered  to  p'ch  the  next  w^^  [sic]  was 
X^mas  day.     But  he  was  so  wary  as  that  noe  improvement  could 
be  made  of  his  Sermon  to  his  prejudice :  however  he  was  not 
dismissed  but  was  carried  about  whether  the  Army  marched ;  four 
of  his  parishioners  were  so  kind  as  to  ride  after  him,  that  they 
might  know  what  was  become  of  him,  but  for  their  good  wiU  to 
their  Pastour  they  were  sent  home  with  a  frowne  &  ordered  not  to 
goe  above  five  miles  from  their  housea     After  some  time  M'^  Yen 
was  set  at  libertie  &  came  home ;  but  soon  after  a  Committee  w^ 
was  then  at  Exeter,  sent  out  a  Troop  of  Horse  to  tume  out  M'^  Yen 
&  introduce  M^  Conant;  and  accordingly  they  came  &  took  poo- 
session  of  the  Yicarage  house,  demanding  the  keyes,  but  tho  M' 
Yen  thought  it  not  fit  to  yield  them  up  yet  they  entred  with  out 
his  leave,  turned  his  wife  &  children  out  of  doores,  who  knew  not 
w'  to  go  nor  w^  with  all  to  subsist  themselves.     M^  Yen  withdrew 
himself e  &  then  M'  Conant  became  the  Minister  of  Otterton  &  here 
he  continued  till  the  Eestoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  w* 
M^  Yen  being  then  alive  was  restored  allso  to  his  right  ;^  M'  Conant 
continued  to  live  privately  in  the  Parish  &  was  a  Nonconformist  at 
S^  Bartholomew's  day  &  a  good  while  after,  but  at  last  he  con- 
formed &  was  presented  to  East  Budleigb. 

S'^  this  is  a  short  account  of  the  ill  treatment  of  M'  Yen  in  those 
times  (who  was  a  good  preacher  &  well  beloved  among  his  parish- 
ioners, he  is  spoken  of  with  honour  to  this  very  day),  this  I  have 
at  2^  hand  from  one  of  my  Parish  who  was  M'  Yen's  Servant  maid 
at  that  house,  who  is  confined  to  her  bed,  &  so  I  could  not  con- 
veniently talk  with  her  myselfe ;  S'^  you  see  I  have  gone  beyond 
your  request,  I  hope  you  will  not  deny  mine,  viz.  to  conceale  the 
hand  that  hath  sent  you  this  account ; 

lam  S'^ 
Your  affectionate  Servant  and  brother 

William  Rowe^ 
[addressed]  To  the  Rev*  M'  Walker 

Yicar  of  S*  Mary  in  Majoribus 
To  be  left  with  M'  William  Pitfield  in  Exon. 

'  "  —  Conant  was  not  ejected  on  y«  Vniformity  Act.     But  gave  up  to  y« 
Right  Owner,  &c.*' 
*  The  Rev.  W.  Rowe  was  Vicar  of  Otterton  1689-1718. 
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Appendix  D. 

(1)  SuspeTisian  and  Re-imtatemeni  of  the  Rev,  B,  Jouxsan. 

{Bishops'  Registry,    Patent  Book,  vol.  1,  fos.  220fr-2216). 

Die  Veneris  viz^  Decimo  quinto  die  Mensis  Maii  Anno 
Domini  1724  in  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Beati  Petri  Exoniensis 
Loco  Consistorio  ibidem  coram  venerabili  yiro  Domino 
Gnliebno  Stuart,  S:T:P:  Comissario  &c  presente  me 
Edvardo  Cooke      Registrario 

Officiam  Domini  contra  Benjaminum  \  Certis  Articulis  &c. 

Jouxon  Clericom  Yicarium  de  East '  precipue  in  negligendo  Curse 
Bndleigh  cum  capella  de  Withe- 1  de  Withecomb  Eawleigh 
combe  Kawleigh  annexa  ) 

Predicto  Saltern  insumendo  vel  Permittendo  quondam  Jobannem 
Humpbrys  clericum  ad  Deserviendum  Curse  ibidem  absque  Licentia 
habita  et  obtenta  Quo  die  Comparuit  personaliter  dictua  Magister 
Jouzson  et  confessus  est — that  he  desir'd  the  said  Mr.  Humpbrys 
to  preach  and  serve  the  Cure  of  Colyton  [Withecombe]  Eawleigh, 
-who  accordingly  officiated  there— et  sic  humiliter  submisit  se  &c. 
deinde  Dominus  Decrevit  eum  suspendendem  fore  &c.  Prout 
suspensit. 

(2)  To  the  Right  Reverend  ffather  in  God  Lancelot  by  Divine 

Permission  Lord  Bishop  of  £xon 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Benj:  Jouxson  Clerke  Vicar  of 
East  Budleigh  with  the  Chapelry  of  Withecombe 
Eawleigh  annex'd 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  y'  Petitioner  having  incurred  a  Suspension  by  breaking 
thro'  bis  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience,  by  being  thro'  ill  advice 
prevail'd  upon  to  suffer  a  Writt  of  Ejectment  to  be  brought  against 
M'  Gyllett  with  an  Litention  to  disposess  him  of  the  Cure  of 
^ithecombe-Eawleigh  tho'  duely  Licenc'd  thereunto,  and  by 
permitting  two  unlicenc'd  Clerks,  since  that,  to  officiate  in  the 
B^  Cure 

T'^  Lords^'  Petitioner  is  highly  sensible  bow  irregularly  he  has 
acted  with  regard  to  the  premises  and  how  justly  he  has  incurr'd 
the  sentence  of  suspension  and  Deference  to  your  Lordships 
commands;  Desiring,  if  your  Lords^^^  approves  thereof,  that  M' 
Gyllett  may  be  restored  to  bis  said  Curacy  upon  his  title;  and 
humbly  praying  that  the  said  sentence  of  suspension  may  be 
relax'd 

and  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray 

Ben:  Jouxson. 

VOL.  XXVL  T 
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(3)  Die  Veneris  viz^  Decimo  nono  die  mensis  Junii  Anno 
Domini  1724  in  £cclesia  Cathedrali  Beati  Petri  Exoniensis 
Loco  Consistorio  ibidem  coram  venerabili  viio  Domino 
Gulielmo  Stuart  S:T:P:  Vicario  Generali  &c  presente 

me  Edvardo  Cooke         Kegistrario 

Stat  Suspensus  Quo  die  Compamit  peisonaliter 
dictufl  Magister  Jouxson  cum  petiit  suspen- 
eionem  et  alias  contra  eom  retractari  &c.  ad 
cujus  Petitionem  Dominus  dictum  Magisimm 
Jouxson  a  sententia  suspensionis  relaxandum 
fore  decrevit  et  Eandem  Retractavit. 


Officium  Domini 
contra  Jouxson 


(4)  To  the  Reverend  ffiEither  in  God  Lancelot  Lord  Bishop 

of  Exon. 

These  are  Humbly  to  ceitifye  to  your  D^  that  if  your  LordsP 
shall  be  pleased  to  Admitt  M'  William  Gyllet  Clerk  to  be  my 
Curate  at  Withecomb  Bawleigh  within  your  Lords>*  Diocess  of 
Exon  I  will  allow  him  such  a  Salary  as  your  Lordsi^  shall  Judge 
expedient)  'til  he  shall  be  better  provided  for 

Witness  my  hand 

Ben:  Jouxson  Vic'  of  Budleigh. 
June  1.  1724. 

(5)  East  Budleigh      June  19,  1724 

&  Memorandum  that  on  the  day  and  year 

Withecombe  Rawleigh         above  named  It  was  agreed  between  M' 

Jouxson  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh  and  M' 
Gyllett  Curate  of  Withecombe  Rawleigh 

That  the  said  Curate  of  Withecombe  Rawleigh  shou'd  have  all 
the  Tythes  Perquisites  Pensions  or  Legacies  belonging  to  the 
Officiating  Curate  there,  and  that  he  the  said  M^  Gyllet  the  present 
Curate  should  pay  to  the  above  named  M''  Jouxson  the  present 
Vicar  of  Budleigh  ffour  pounds  ^9  annum  that  is  to  say  fforty 
shillings  every  halfe  year,  and  the  ffirst  payment  to  be  made  at 
Michaelmass  next  ensuing. 

We  the  underwritten  Benjamin  Jouxson  vicar  of  East  Budleigh 
and  William  Gyllet  Curate  of  Withecombe  Rawleigh  do  hereby 
acknowledge  to  have  made  the  Agreement  above  written  and 
obliged  ourselves  to  abide  by  it 

Witness  onr  hands  the  Day  &  year  above  mentioned 
Ben:  Jouxson        Vicar  of  Budleigh 
William  Gyllet      Curate  of  Withecomb-Rawleigh. 

Mem:  a  Licence  for  serving  the  Cure  of  Withecomb-Rawleigh 
was  granted  the  19  June  1724. 

[In  the  Curate^s  Licence  Book  is  the  entry,  **  W"*  Gylet  A.M. 
19">  June  1724  Licenced  as  Curate  to  Withecombe  Rawleigh. ''] 
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Appendix  E. 

Glebe  Land  and  Vicarage,  East  Budleigh,  1625,  1673,  1679-80. 

(Bishopi^  Begistry,    List  of  Terriers.) 

East  Budleigh  The  xiiijth  dale  of  Aprill  1625. 

Parrish  The  Coppie  of  the  Terry er  of  aU  the  Gleebe 

Lande   medowes    Gardens    Orchards    howses 
stockes  ymplements,  Tenem^  Si  porcions  of 
Tythes  belonginge  to  the  Vicarage  of  the 
parish  aforsaide  as  followeth 
In  the  parlor  a  hench  with  a  seelinge 
In  the  hall  a  Tablebord  with  Tressells 

A  garden  &  3  seuerall  peecs  of  Glebeland  by  Estymacon  three 
Acres  or  thereabout  adioyninge  to  the  vicarage  house 

A  chappell  in  withecom  Eawley  whereunto  doth  belonge  one 
close  of  Glebeland  fower  acres  or  thereabout 

Tho  Heame  vie'  [also  the  Wardens  and  two  of  the  Parishioners 
—only  one  of  the  four  being  able  to  write] 

A  true  and  perfect  terrier  of  ye  gleab  lands  belonging  to  ye 
vicarage  of  East  Budleigh  as  it  was  taken  November  15. 1673 

One  dose  at  Withicombe-Eawley  that  lyes  for  four  acres, 
^^mmonly  known  by  ye  name  of  Bench-tree  close 

And  three  closes  more  in  Budleigh  lying  near  ye  vicarage  house, 
^^hich  are  allsoe  in  quantity  about  four  acres  of  ground ;  Whereof 
One  is  called  ye  long-close  lying  just  behinde  or  above  ye  house ; 
Another  ye  Bear  lying  at  ye  west  end  of  ye  house ;  &  the  third  is 
c^led  Lillage  parke  lying  at  ye  head  of  both  ye  other  closes 
^restward. — this,  together  with  a  little  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden 
c&  orchard,  is  all  y^  appeartaines  to  ye  vicarage  of  East  Budleigh 

Bichard  Gonant     vicar 


John  Vpham      )    -rxr    ■y 
.,         ^  „        >   Wardens. 
Abram  Bollen    J 


[1679-80].     A  perfect  terrier  of  the   housing  &  Gleab-Land 
belonging  to  ye  vicarage  of  East  Budleigh. 

In  ye  house  there  are  five  ground  roomes ;  A  hall,  a  parlour,  a 
kitchen  &  two  butteries  or  mUke  houses ;  &  some  outhouses.  And 
klie  ground  y^  appertaines  to  it,  is  as  followeth ;  A  garden,  &  new 
planted  orchard;  &  two  closes  in  Budleigh  called  ye  Long  close, 
&  Lillage  parke;  &  one  close  of  Land  more  in  withicoome 
Etawleigh,  called  ye  binch-tree  close ;  this  is  all  y^  appertaines  to  ye 
V^icarage  of  East  Budleigh 

Witness  o'  names  subscribed 

Richard  Gonant     Vicar 

Richard  Upham  )  ^,       u     -j 
J  1     jv     *^         I  Ghurchwardens. 

(This  is  undated  in  the  original,  but  there  is  no  di£Giculty  in 
^a«igning  it  to  1679-80,  as  the  two  Wardens  acted  for  that  year.) 

T     Q 
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Appendix  F. 

E{tst  Budleigh  Vicarage. 
(Siahope*  Begistry,    Patent  Booh,  yol.  1,  fo.  142.) 

A  Coppy  of  the  Cer^  and  Licence  Concerning  y*  Yicaiidge 

house  of  East  Badleigh. 

We  whose  Hands  aie  herevnto  Subscribed  do  humbly  Ceriifie  to 
the  E^  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishopp  of  this  Diocess,  that  the 
Yicaridge  house  of  East  Budleigh  is  very  much  Decayed  and 
Buinous,  the  greatest  Part  of  it  standing  ypon  Posts^  and  some  of 
it  &llen  downe  And  being  besides  much  too  large  for  so  Poor  a 
Place  which  is  not  worth  40'  9  annum  May  it  therefor  please  y' 
Lords^  to  Consent  with  the  Patron  and  P^sent  Incumbent  that 
the  whole  may  be  Reduced  to  a  less  spacious  and  more  convenient 
Habitation. 

Richard  Duke         Patron 
Daniel  Caunieies    Vicar 
East  Budleigh  Robert  Braine     I    ttt  wi 

May  y»  19*>»  1690.  Geoige  Crosse    /    ^"««^ 

Jonathan    By  Divine  Providence  Lord  B^p  of  Exon 

Whereas  we  have  Received  Information  from  Richard  Duke 
Esq'  originall  Patron  of  the  Yicaridge  of  East  Budleigh  in  the 
County  of  Devon  and  Diocess  of  Exon  and  Daniel  Caunieres 
Clerke  the  P'sent  Incumbent  thereof  that  the  said  Yicaridge  house 
and  other  Edifices  therevnto  belonging  are  of  too  large  an  Extent 
to  be  Supported  and  Maintained  [by  the]  P'offitts  of  the  said 
Yicaridge  which  doth  not  amount  to  fiforty  pounds  9  annum  And 
whereas  the  said  Yicaridge  house  is  att  P^sent  very  Ruinous  the 
greatest  Part  thereof  standing  vpon  Posts  we  therefor  at  the 
Request  of  the  said  Patron  and  Yicar  (as  far  as  the  Law  will 
Permitt)  do  hereby  Graunt  vnto  the  said  Daniel  Caunieres  Clerke 
full  Power  and  Authority  to  Pull  Downe  Alter  and  new  Modell 
the  said  Ruinous  Yicaridge  house  and  other  Ediffices  therevnto 
appertaining  and  to  Lessen  and  Contract  the  same  into  a  decent 
and  smaller  Habitation  suitable  to  the  Income  and  Proffitts  of  the 
said  Yicaridge  as  the  said  Patron  shall  agree  to,  whose  Assistanoe  4 
and  Directions  in  the  P'misses  is  [sic]  hereby  desired 

Given  at  Trelawne  the  Eight  and  twenty th  day  of  January  in  .c 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  six  hundred  ninety  [Englishtfc 
style]  And  in  the  sixth  yeare  of  our  Consecration  and  seoond  o^* 
our  Translation 

firan:  Cooke  Reg'  Dep^ 
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Appendix  G. 

Coh  Wails. 

The  employment  of  cob— ^.e.,  of  earth  mixed  with  straw,  for  the 
constractioii  of  walls — has  for  many  years  been  abandoned  in 
Deyonshire,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  good  cob-waller  could 
now  be  found.  Moreover,  the  use  of  thatch,  the  customary  roofing 
of  cob  houses,  is  gradually  passing  into  desuetude.  The  following 
expenses  incurred  in  erecting  a  churchyard  wall  at  Woodbury 
three  centuries  ago,  are  interesting  for  pointing  out  two  essential 
features  of  cob-construction ;  viz.,  a  rooting  of  thatch  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  and  a  foundation  of  stones  to  prevent  damp  rising.^ 

1592-3.    pd  toe  Androwe  German  for  beatinge  of 

Earthe  &  for  carriage  of  Stones  for 
the  fundatione  of  the  Church  yeard 
wall  at  seuerall  tymes  .  .  xiig^ 

pd  toe  the  ploughmen  for  carryenge  earthe 

toe  the  wall  and  for  Drinke  for  them    vi^j^ 

pd  toe  Thomas  Ballemant  for  his  mare  toe 

carrye  earth  Twoe  Daies  .         .     viy^ 

pd  toe  Lawrence  Elliott  for  his  woorke  toe 

carrye  earth  the  same  Two  Dales       .     xij^ 

pd  to  Androwe  German  for  choppinge  the 

strawe  for  the  walle      .  .         .     viij* 

pd  toe  Richard  Hill  for  Threshinge  y^  same    xvig^ 

pd  toe  John  Pylle  for  the  carringe  of  y* 
same  .  .         .     i[j^ 

pd  toe  Androwe  Grerman  for  carringe  of 
stones  and  for  beating  of  eartii  an 
other  tyme   .  .  .         .     xij** 

pd  toe  the  widoe  German  for  Reede  toe 

thache  the  same  wall    .  iij* 

pd  toe  Thomas  Ballemant  for  makinge  and 

Thetchinge  the  same  wall  .     xvij'  v^  ob. 

Appendix  H. 

Smuggling. 

The  bay  of  Budleigh-Salterton,  a  portion  of  which  forms  the 
somthem  boundoiy  of  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  has  always 
been  a  noted  one  in  the  annals  of  smuggling,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  exploits  of  such  men  as  John  Rattenbury  of  Beer,  *'  the 
Bob  Roy  of  the  West  '^  as  he  was  termed,  whose  adventures  were 
published  at  Sidmouth  in  1837,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  a 

'  A  general  history  and  mode  of  constrnction  of  Cob  Walls,  more  especially 
in  DeTonsbire,  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Ford  in  the 
Quarterly  Hevmo  fqr  April,  1887,  vol.  l?iii.  624-640. 
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Smuggler,  The  following  extracts  from  TrewmarCa  Bkceter  Flying 
Post  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
statement : 

Dec.  19,  1822.  "On  Monday  se'nnight,  the  Officers  on  the 
Preventive  Service,  at  Salterton,  captured  a  hoat  containing  128 
kegs  of  spirits.  A  few  days  previous,  16  kegs  were  picked  up; 
the  whole  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Custom  House  of  this 
city,  on  Thursday  last" 

Jan.  20,  1825.  Adv^,  ''Custom-House,  London,  11th  January 
1825,  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  that  on  the  night  of  the  19th  day  of 
November  last,  Philip  Hodnett,  a  Boatman  in  the  service  of  the 
Customs  stationed  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  within  the  Port  of  Exeter, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  was  violently  assaulted  and  obstructed  by 
a  Gang  of  Smugglers  unknown,  wlulst  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Duty,  at  Chisselbury,^  in  the  said  county,  and  who  succeeded  in 
rescuing  a  Smuggler,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  said  Philip 

HODNBSTT. 

*'  The  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  in  order  to  bring 
to  Justice  the  said  Offenders,  are  hereby  pleased  to  offer  a  Reward 
of  Fifty  Pounds,  to  any  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  discover 
and  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  discovered  and  apprehended,  the 
said  Offenders  so  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
To  be  paid  by  the  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  Customs  at  the  Port 
of  Exeter  upon  conviction. 

**  By  Order  of  the  Commissioners.    T.  Whitmorb,  Secretary.'^ 

(Immediately  preceding  this  is  a  similar  advertisement  offering 
£100  reward  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  certain  offenders, 
who,  at  Weston,  had  recaptured  and  removed  "several  Tube  of 
Foreign  Spirits,"  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Excise  Officers). 

Feb.  17,  1825.  "On  Thursday  last,  60  kegs  of  spirits  were 
crept  up  in  Budleigh  Salterton  Bay,  by  the  Custom-House  Boat  on 
that  station." 

Dec.  1,  1825.  "A  carrier  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  applied 
yesterday  to  Mr.  Alderman  Floud,  stating,  that  a  box  consigned 
to  his  care,  addressed  to  persons  in  this  city,  had  been  stolen  from 
his  cart,  and  having  named  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
the  thieves,  Taylor  and  Knowles  were  put  on  the  alert ;  they  were 
soon  secured,  and  the  box,  which  had  been  broken  open,  as  also  its 
contents,  were  produced ;  this,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  carrier, 
proved  to  be  a  keg  of  smuggled  liquor,  with  a  regular  invoice.  A 
further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  ordered  for  this  morning,  but  the 
carrier  not  appearing,  the  parties  were  discharged.  We  understand 
the  Excise  Officers  will  take  further  cognizance  of  the  matter." 

That  the  life  of  an  excise  officer  was  formerly  beset  with  many 
accidents  (!),  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  foUow- 

*  A  small  beach,  east  of  Otter  head,  in  the  parish  of  Otterton. 
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iag  remarkable  example  will  serve  to  show.  In  the  Churchyard  of 
Branscombe,  near  Beer,  and  near  to  the  south-east  comer,  is  an 
altar  tomb  bearing  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  M'  John  Hublet  Custom  House  Officer 

of  this  Parish 
As  He  was  endeavouring  to  extinguish  some  Fire  made  between 
Beer  and  Seaton  as  a  Signal  to  a  Smuggling  Boat  then  off  at  Sea 
He  fell  by  some  means  or  other  from  the  Top  of  the  Cliff  to  the 
Bottom.     By  which  he  was  unfortunately  killed. 

This  unhappy  Accident  happened  the  9^^  day  of  August 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1755     iEtatis  Susb  45. 
He  was  an  active  and  Diligent  Officer  And 
Very  inoffensive  in  his  Life  and  Conversation."^ 

Appendix  I. 

Cheat  or  Rectorial  Tithes, 

^*  East  Budleigh  Great  Tithe,     If  any  Person   be  minded  to 

purchase  the  Fee  and  Inheritance,  after  One  Life  (of  the  age  of 

Sixty  eight  Tears)  of  a  Quarter  Part  of  the  great  Tithe  of  the 

parish  of  East  Budleigh^  in  the  County  of  Devon,  of  the  Yearly 

^alue  of  Forty  Pounds,  they  may  apply  themselves  to  Counsellor 

^aker,  at  his  House  at  Otter y  St.  Mary;  where  Particulars  may 

1)6  had,  and  a  Price  given;  or  otherwise  they  may  rep;ur  at  the 

2Sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor  at  Knoll  in  the  said  Parish  of  East 

J3udleig?i,  on  Thursday  the  17th  Day  of  February  next  ensuing 

%he  Date  hereof,  when  a  Survey  will  be  held  for  the  Sale  thereof.''^ 

"  Great  Tythes,  East  Bvdleigh,  Devon.     To  be  let  for  a  Term  of 

^Ihree  Years,  to  be  considered  as  commencing  from  Lady-day  last, 

%he  Moiety  of  the  Great  Tythes  of  the  Town  Part  of  the  Parish  of 

^East  Budleigh.     The  tytheable  articles  consist  of  Wheat,  Barley, 

Oata,  Pease,  Beans,  and  Vetches.     The  outgoings  chargeable  on 

'Ibhis  portion  of  the  Tythes  of  the  parish  are,  land-tax  £2  16«.  8^(2. 

^— ^ne  fourth  of  the  fee  farm  rent  payable  to  the  Bight  Hon.  John 

II>ord  Bolle,  which  fourth  is  £2  5^.— one  fourth  of  such  casual 

^^epairs  as  are  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  chancel — and  poor-rates 

amounting  on  an  average  to  60  rates  at  is,  a  rate.     The  Tythe  to 

^fee  taken  is  the  moiety  of  the  tenth  stitch  or  stock;  and  of  the 

^ttkinga  of  this  part  of  the  parish;    and  three  hours  notice  of 

^ything  is  necessaiy  to   be  given   by   the   respective   occupiers. 

Sealed  tenders  for  taking  the  above  will  be  received  by  Messrs. 

^Slales  and  James,  at  their  office  in  Exeter,  until  the  5th  of  July 

^ext,  at  which  time  the  person  whose  offer  is  accepted  will  have 

xiotice.     Exeter,  June  12th,  1816.''^ 

'  Inf.  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Swansborongh. 

*  Brice*8  Weekly  Journal^  January  21,  1726. 

•  Tmoman*8  fleeter  Flying  Post^  June  18,  1816. 
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Appendix  J. 

(Additions  to  fonner  papers  in  vols,  zziii.  and  zxiv.  of  the  Tranaaclums.) 

Vol.  xxiii.  p,  253. 

ChronologieoU  History  of  the  present  Church  Building. 

The  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  probable  period  of 
construction  and  of  alteration  of  the  present  fabric  of  the  Church, 
have  been  kindly  contributed  by  the  Bev.  Prebendary  F.  C. 
Hingeston-Randolph,  and  although  in  several  points  they  differ 
from  the  views  expressed  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  he  is  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  ecclesiologist. 

**  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  present  east  end  of  the  Chancel  represents  a 
considerable  extension  eastward.  The  position  of  the  piscina  proves  this. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  piscina  could  be  found  in  such  a  place  apart  ftt>m 
the  fact,  that  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  to  the  east  of  it  stood  the  east  wall  of 
the  original  Chancel.  You  have  here  a  bit  of  wall  retained  from  a  much 
earlier  Church.  The  piscina  is  of  13th  or  early  14th  century  work,  and  the 
wall  of  which  it  forms  part  is  of  that  date.  All  the  east  end,  indnding  the 
Vestry  (of  which  you  can  trace  the  foundations),  was  a  subsequent  work, 
carried  out  when  it  became  necessary  to  re-model  the  whole  Church  so  as  to 
enlarge  it  The  earlier  building,  to  which  the  piscina  belonged,  was  evidently 
small,  consisting  of  a  Tower,  Nave,  and  Chanoel  only.  The  Tower-arch  is  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  piscina.  As  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  photograph, 
the  upper  stage  of  the  Tower  is  of  late  15th  or  early  16th  century  work,  at 
which  time,  as  the  lower  string-courses  correspond  with  that  immediately 
under  the  parapet,  I  think  it  likely  that  the  two  upper  stages  were  rebuilt,  or 
(it  may  have  been)  substituted  for  a  single  upper  stage,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
Tower.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  bottom  stage  was  retained  from  the  early 
Church,  and  that  the  two  diagonal  buttresses  were  added  to  strengthen  it,  so 
as  to  give  adequate  support  to  the  increased  superstructure.  The  string- 
course too  is  broken  by  these  buttresses,  but  it  is  not  broken  by  the  staircase 
projection.  Your  description  of  the  west  doorway  seems  to  show  that  it  is  of 
early  date.  I  am  of  opinion  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  lowest  stage 
belongs  to  the  early  Church ;  at  any  rate,  its  east  wall  containing  that  fine 
arch,  so  unlike  any  other  arch  in  the  Church,  does.  The  west  window  would 
be  15th  century  insertion.  The  south  aisle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Tower, 
being  both  of  them  Perpendicular,  are  more  or  less  contemporaneous,  the 
former  (apparently)  rather  earlier  than  the  latter ;  and  as  the  plinth  of  the 
tower  buttress,  seen  from  within,  shows  that  the  bottom  of  the  Tower  was 
built  before  the  aisle,  a  fortiori^  it  was  built  some  time  before  its  upper 
stages.  There  seems  to  be  a  similar  proof  at  the  north  angle  against  the 
north  aisle  also. 

'*  Proceeding  eastward,  you  have,  now,  no  more  than  the  actual  area  of  the 
early  nave,  contemporaneous  with  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Tower.     Its  walls 
have  been  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  two  arcades.     But  it  is  there, 
though  there  remains  no  visible  trace  of  it ;  and  it  extended  as  far  east  as  the 
very  unusual  and  remarkable  step,  extending  across  the  Church  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ralegh  tomb.     At  that  step  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  early  Chancel^ 
began,     it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  retained  it,  when  the  generaK*. 
alterations  were  made.     But  the  explanation,  I  think,  is  easy.     The  ChanceK 
(as  it  now  stauds)  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  aisles.     The  first  enlarge^ 
ment  was  the  addition  of  those  aisles,  perhaps  simultaneously,   perhaps^ 
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consecntiyely,  but,  I  suspect,  with  bnt  small  intenral  between  them.  The 
earl^  Chancel  still  remained,  beginning  at  the  step  referred  to  above,  and 
ending  at  the  piscina.  The  aisles  were  built  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave,  and  ovenapping  one  bav  of  the  ChanceL  Each  of  these  (then)  Chancel 
aisles  had  most  certainly  its  altar,  and  the  Chancel  itself  was  extended  north- 
ward and  southward,  to  make  raised  platforms  for  the  same  ;  and  the  usual 

*  squints'  were  made  from  each  of  them,  towards  the  High  Altar.    The  south 

*  squint '  was  then  a  single  one,  not  double,  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  there 
were  parcloses  in  the  arches,  north  and  south,  in  each  case,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  present  Chancel-screen  was  erected  at  the  step.  Thus  closed  the  first 
main  stage  of  the  enlargement. 

''Subsequently,  the  population  increasing,  further  enlargement  was  found 

necessary ;  and  this  was  effected  bv  extending  the  Chancel  eastward,  and 

adding  the  western  section  of  the  Cnancel  (viz.,  the  part  overlapped  by  the 

aisles)  to  the  nave.    This  overlapping  accounts,  on  both  sides,  for  the  strange 

position  of  the  western  windows  in  the  ChanceL     They  would  never  have 

been  so  built — squeezed  up  into  a  comer,  each  of  them.     And,  of  course, 

before  the  aisles  overlapped  the  Chancel,  each  of  these  windows  stood  in  the 

middle  of  a  considerable  wall-space ;  i,t,  quite  in  the  natural  and  usual 

place.     Sparing  the  old  piscina  (which  the  old  men  always  liked  to  do,  and 

did  if  they  could),  ^  they  took  down  the  east  wall,  and  made  the  extension 

^hich  I  have  indicated,  adding  a  Vestry  on  the  north,  coinciding  exactly  with 

the  new  extension,  in  length.   They  put  it  there,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  avoid 

«iarkening  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  and  in  all  probability,  also, 

'because  they  wished  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  old  north  wall  of  the  Chancel 

and  its  window.    It  was  destroyed,  however,  in  recent  times,  when  the  organ 

chamber  was  erected.     The  two  windows  in  the  south  wall,  as  might  be 

expected,  are  not  of  the  same  date.     The  westernmost  was  a  pointed  window 

<now  filled  with  recently  inserted  muUions  and  tracery),  which  may  have 

'heen  an  insertion ;  for  they  evidently  left  the  walls  of  the  early  Chancel 

standing,  though  they  might  insert  new  windows,  according  to  a  very  common 

practice,  in  oraer  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  reconstructed  and  extended 

Chancel  into  some  sort  of  uniformity  throughout    Whenever  the  rough- 

^stiSt  IB  removed,  you  will  see,  I  feel  quite  sure,  where  the  old  and  new 

^work  join. 

"  It  now  became  necessary  to  remove  the  Chancel  screen  to  the  new  Chancel 
«tep.  This  involved  the  provision  of  a  staircase  to  give  access  to  the  loft ; 
mxkd^  after  the  manner  of  the  men  of  that  time,  they  cut  through  whatever 
9tooa  in  their  way,  and  certainly  they  adapted  their  new  work  to  the  old  very 
cleverly.  The  turret  is  squeezed  into  the  angle  between  the  Chancel  and  aisle 
"Walls,  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  two  windows ;  and  the  old 
*  squint'  became  two  squints,  m  consequence  of  its  bein^  necessary  to  build- 
:mn  the  narrow  piece  of  wall,  widening  out  above  (shown  in  the  ground  plan), 
^n  order  to  prevent  the  collapse  which  must,  otherwise,  have  followed  so  much 
csutting  about  As  to  the  Chancel-arch,  it  may  have  been  built  then,  but,  on 
%he  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  arch  was  built  when  the  arcades 
"^rere  ;  for  the  old  Cnancel-arch  and  its  gable  were  then  taken  down,  and  the 
'^ew  east  gable  of  nave  had  to  be  provided  for  ;  still  the  roof  would  keep  itself 
^p,  and  the  spaces  above  the  Chancel  roof  might  have  been  temporarily 
^lofied  (as  is  often  done).  The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  was  probably 
:^vrooved  from  the  old  south  wall,  when  the  arcade  was  erected. 

"  The  curious  bracket  against  the  pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  looks 
(in  the  picture)  like  the  capital  of  an  earlier  shaft,  inserted  here  for  some 
fmrpose,  of  course,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  now  for  what  purpose.  Clearly 
:mt  was  intended  to  support  something — probably  a  sculptured  group,  not  of 
single  and  separated  figures,  but  carved  in  relief,  followiog  the  lines  of  the 
1>racket  and  the  pier.  As  there  is  only  one  bracket,  and  that  standing  where 
'It  does,  the  sculpture  probably  represented  the  legend  of  St  Christopher,  and 

'  It  is  stoange  that  they  did  not  take  it  out  and  remove  it,  with  the  Altar,  eastward. 
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took  the  place  of  a  paintlDg  on  the  same  spot,  which  perished  when  the  north 
wall  of  the  old  nave  was  remoyed. 

**  The  removal  of  the  rough-cast  which  now  disfigures  the  walls,  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  I  feel  sure  that  whenever  it  is  removed  the  masonry  will  tell 
its  own  tale,  and  confirm  my  views  as  set  forth  above." 

IbicL  p.  264.  St  Christopher,  The  figure  of  the  saint  was 
sometimes  of  large  size,  e,g,  at  Banbury,  in  Cheshire,  one  was  6  ft 
high ;  another  at  6a ws worth,  in  the  same  county,  measured  13  ft' 

Ibid.  p.  275.  Patron  Saini.  This  entry  appears  in  the  Wood- 
bury Accounts : 

"1556-7.     Itm  paid  for  making  of  the  ymage  of  seint 

Swythune  .  .  •         •     xiiij"" 

Most  probably  carved  in  wood,  and  supplied  to  replace  one 
destroyed  in  the  previous  reign  (£dw.  YL). 

Ibid,  p.  286.  Reconciliation  cerevnony.  The  Wardens'  Ac- 
counts of  St.  Michael's,  Bps.  Stortford,  contain  these  items: 

1515.  Item  receyved  of  dyvers  persons  of  ther  de- 
vocions  at  the  cherch  reconsilying  and 
halowyng  ...     zix' 

Item  pd  for  the  rewards  and  costs  of  the 
Suf&icane  and  of  the  Comyssarie  and 
diverse  other  weyting  upon  them  at  the 
tyme  of  the  cherch  halowyng  as  apperith 
by  a  biUe  .  .  •         .     y«  xj* "« 

Vol.  xxiv.  p.  234.  Carved  Bench-ends.  Through  the  kindness, 
and  under  the  guidance  of,  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  the  writer 
had  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  iuRpecting  several  series  of 
carved  bench-ends,  in  some  of  the  churches  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  county,  notably  those  of  Lew  Trenchard,  North  Lew,  and 
Broadwood-Widger.  Although  similar  to  those  of  East  Budleigh  in 
being  square-headed,  and  with  carved  borders,  they  present  broad 
lines  of  difference,  more  especially  in  the  general  character  of  the 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  punch  marks.  The  majority  of  them 
have  traceried  work  above,  and  at  the  base  two  quatrefoils,  the 
main  body  being  divided  by  a  band  or  mullion,  the  space  on 
either  side  being  occupied  by  separate  carvings.  Where  the 
subject  is  of  special  importance,  the  space  is  not  divided.  Amongst 
the  miscellaneous  subjects  may  be  enumerated,  the  heads  of  Uie 
lord  and  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  (1),  sea  monsters,  sacred  mono- 
gram, single  letters  (two  of  them  crowned).  But  the  bulk  of  the 
devices  are  of  religious  emblems,  relating  to  the  Passion  and  the 
Crucifixion,  e.g.  the  ladder  and  nails,  a  sword  and  Malcbus's  ear, 
30   pieces  of  silver,   pincers,   lantern,   dice,   sponge  and  lance, 

'  Ormerod's  Cheshire  (ed.  Helsby),  ii.  266  ;  iii.  556). 
»  Ch.  W.  AccourUa,  34,  5. 
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scouige  and  pillar,  seamless  coat,  &c.  In  one  of  the  examples  at 
Broad  wood- Widger,  a  hand  is  represented  coming  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  holding  a  scroll  bearing  the  incised  date  1529,  eight  years 
earlier  than  the  dated  one  at  East  Budleigh.  Notwithstanding 
the  shoit  interval  between  the  two,  the  bench-ends  in  these 
churches  reflect  the  great  difference  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
English  Church  between  1529  and  1537,  and  while  the  leading 
features  oi  those  of  the  earlier  date  at  Broadwood-Widger  (32 
examples  in  all),  and  neighbouring  places,  are  of  a  religious 
charact'i,  and  may  be  termed  of  the  pre-Keformation  period, 
those  of  the  latter  (of  which  E.  Budleigh  is  a  marked  example), 
are  characterised  by  the  general  absence  of  religious  subjects 
(post-Reformation).  In  a  few  instances,  the  carvings  appear  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  each  period  (transitional).  One  bench- 
end  at  Broadwood-Widger,  is  occupied  by  a  beautifully-carved 
figure  of  Christ,  standing  on  a  short  pedestal,  one  hand  in  bene- 
diction, the  other  holding  a  ball  with  cross.  There  is  a  similar 
one  at  Lew  Trenchard. 

The  carved  bench-ends  yet  preserved  in  many  of  the  churches  of 
Devon  and  ComwaU,  demand  an  extended  description  in  a  separate 
treatise,  with  illustrations  of  all  the  more  marked  or  typical 
examples,  and  before  they  are  subjected  to  the  operations  of 
modern  iconoclasts  and  "restorers,"  as  the  number  is  being 
graduaUy  lessened.  The  writer  is  informed,  that  those  of  Well- 
combe  have  disappeared  within  the  last  few  years.  A  detailed 
catalogue  of  79  examples  (with  several  illustrations)  at  Altamon 
Church,  Cornwall,  is  contained  in  an  account  of  that  church  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Malan.* 

E.  Budleigh  Bench-end.  Mr.  E.  Peacock  suggests,  that  possibly 
the  round  bodies  in  the  platter-shaped  receptacle  (p.  225  and 
plate  1),  may  be  intended  for  die  balls. 

Ibid,  p.  235.     Carvers  in  wood,     Ashburton, 

"  1655-6.     xl"  to  Martyn  the  Kerver  for  makyng  of  the  Rode 
1557-8.     x'  iiij*^  to  Martyn  the  carvyr  for  the  Boxe  upon 
the  high  aulter."^ 

AltaiYion  Church,  Cornwall.  On  one  of  the  carved  bench-ends, 
is  the  representation  of  an  angel  holding  a  shield,  with  the  in- 
scription, "Robart :  Daye  Mctker  :  of  this  Worke;  &c."* 

Ibid,  p.  243.  Pulpit,  A  new  oak  pulpit,  beautifully  and 
elaborately  carved,  has  been  supplied  to  this  church,  as  a  memorial 

*  Journal  of  the  Soy.  Inst,  of  Cornwall^  z.  26^8-274.  Several  that  were 
(are  ?)  at  Down  St  Mary  Church,  near  Crediton,  are  shown  in  an  engraving 
in  OenCs,  Mag.  for  1822  (pt.  ii  209).  In  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  and  made  in  1842,  one  of  the  carved  figures  represents  a  mermaid 
with  her  comb  and  holding-glass. 

»  Ch,  W,  Ace,  35,  87. 

•  Rev.  A.  H.  Malan,  vp.  cit,  270. 
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of  the  late  Mr.  R  H.  lipecomb.     It  was  dedicated  and  employed 
for  the  first  time  on  March  11th,  1894. 

IhicL  p.  247.  "  The  Great  or  Authoriaed  Yereion"  of  the  Bible 
is  an  erroneous  statement  "  The  Great "  refers  to  a  mach  earlier 
edition  (Cranmer's)  of  the  work. 

Ibid.  p.  264.    Chained  Book  stolen.    St.  MichaePs,  ComhiU. 

"  1608.  Allowed  onto  Tittle  by  consente  of  the  Vestry 
for  his  expences  againste  the  man  that  stole 
the  booke  of  Marters       .  .  .     ix"."^ 

Ibid.  p.  272.  Paten.  The  missing  one  belonging  to  East 
Badleigh,  was  foond  on  April  25th,  1893,  the  day  on  which  the 
new  church  at  Budleigh-Salterton  was  first  opened  for  pablic 
worship.  It  is  the  original  cover  to  the  chalice,  which  it  fits 
accurately ;  is  of  silver,  of  circular  form,  and  is  4f  in.  in  diameter. 
The  projecting  boss  has  a  Tudor  rose  engraved  upon  it.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  border  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chalice. 
The  inside  of  the  boss  is  stamped  '<  I.  IONS." 

Ibid.  p.  272.  Devonshire  Church  Plate.  An  article  on  the 
"Church  Plate  in  the  Deanery  of  Christianity,"  appeared  in 
E.  D.  A.  S.  V.  2nd  S.  193-207. 

Ibid.  p.  274.  Exeter  QiMsmith.  Another  example  is  preserved 
in  Clayhanger  Church.  The  chalice  and  paten  are  similar  in 
pattern  to  the  others  mentioned.  Both  have  stamp  marks,  X  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  and  ''IONS."  The  paten  has  the  date  1574 
engraved  on  its  boss. 

Ibid.  p.  272.  Chalice  changed  for  Communion  Cup.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  noted  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

"  1562.     Receyvyd  for  a  challys  weyng  xv  onces  d* 

at  iiij".  vuj**.  ye  once  .         .     uj".  xij*.  uj" 

Payd  for  the  communion  cup  weyng  x  ones 
halfe  a  quarter  at  vj».  iiij*^.  ye  once        .     iij**.  iiij".     " 

(55.) 

Ibid.  p.  279.  Sacramentaly  ^c,  udne.  ''1724.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  churchwardens  be  allowed  to  expend  and  charge  in  their 
accounts  as  followeth:  To  the  vicar  of  Liskeard,  when  he  ad- 
ministers the  sacrament,  one  bottle  of  sack,  2&  6d.  To  the  mayor, 
when  he  receives  the  sacrament  there,  one  bottle  of  sack  2s  6d ; 
but  none  to  be  given  to  the  capital  burgesses.  To  the  church- 
wardens on  every  sacrament  day,  one  bottle  of  sack.  28  6d."® 

Ibid.  p.  280.  Interments  within  the  Church.  At  Woodbury, 
according  to  the  receipts  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  there  were 

7  Ch.  W.  Ace.  197,  255. 

^  Hist,  of  Liskeard.    J.  Allen,  151-2. 
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44  iniennents  in  that  chorch  between  1536  and  1719,  and  168 
between  1720  and  1789. 

The  Rev.  A.  Shepherd,  Vicar  of  Pittington,  Durham  (1730-1770X 
directed  his  body,  and  that  of  his  wife,  to  be  interred  in  the 
chnrchyard  opposite  the  porch.  The  gravestone  contains  the 
following : 

"  Hie  inqnam,  nt  nemini  nocerent  mortal  qui  nemini  nocnenmi 
vivi"» 

Breaking  the  ground.  There  is  some  misconception  as  to  the 
correct  rendering  of  this  phrase.  In  Peach's  Annals  of  Swainswiek 
(105)  is  this  entry : 

1634.    Received  ''  of  Mr.  Clarke  for  breakinge  the  church  0.6.8,' 

ind  is  explained  by  the  author,  as  '*  a  fine  for  disregarding  or  dis- 
obeying a  legal  order."  Its  correct  meaning  is,  breaking  ground 
within  the  diurch  for  burial  purposes,  and  for  which  a  fee  of 
38.  8d.  was  paid  to  the  Church  funds.  The  following  are 
mples : 

Woodbury. 

1618.     Received  of  Aron  ho  we  for  Breakinge  of  the 

Church  to  Burie  the  widow  way    .         .   vj*.  viij*." 

East  Budleigh. 

"  1752.     Receved  for  Breaking  the  Ground  in  y* 

Church  for  Burying  of  M"  Isett  Bending  6.  8." 

Ibid.  p.  282.  Foul  Odours  in  Church.  The  following  shows 
;liat  fumigation  was  sometimes  necessary  for  other  causes  than  the 
>2ie  stated : 

Loughborough. 

"1604.  It.  payd  to  John  Wright  and  William 
Ragsbee  for  dressinge  the  church  after 
the  souldiers  &  for  frankincense  to 
sweeten  it      .  .  .         .0.2. 4." ' 

Ibid.  p.  290.  Bells  cast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church,  "Mr. 
Sell  described  the  Bell-pit  Field  at  Templeton,  near  Tiverton, 
iv-here  the  church  bells  are  believed  to  have  been  made."  ^ 

Braunton. 
Materials  for  Bells. 

"1573.  The  holy  water  buckett,  w^  8  p.  was 
melted,  with  other  metal,  towards 
casting  the  third  bell    .  .         .        5.10."' 

*  Sortees  Soc  Izxziv.  (1888)  5. 

^  JUliquary,  ziii.  202. 

'  Athenceum,  Feb.  17, 1894,  216. 

'  Ch.  W.  Ace.  in  Eec.  Aniiq.  of  Dtwm^  nnpub.  ed.  by  CoL  Harding,  190 
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Ihid,  p.  302.  Ringers*  Feast.  The  Accounts  of  St  Dnnstan, 
Canterbury  (42),  contain  the  following  entry  nnder  the  year 
1524: 

"  for  calves  heddis  for  the  ryngers  for  ij  yeres    .     xiiij^." 

Ibid,  p.  305.  Ringing  on  Nov,  4.  The  Woodbury  Accounts 
include  several  payments  to  Ringers  for  services  on  Nov.  4th  alone, 
as  well  as  on  that  and  the  following  day  : 

*<  1632-3    paid  the  Ringers  the  4^  of  November 

in  beare  is   .  .         .     00 .  00 .  06 

1734.     Ringers  i^  &  6^^  November      .         .     00 .  15 .  00." 

Ibid.  p.  307.  Payment  of  money  in  a  Church,  "  If  A  pay  to 
B  in  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangell  next  comming,  in 
the  Cathedrall  Church  of  S.  Paul  of  London,  within  foure  howers 
next  before  the  howre  of  noone  of  y*  same  feast,  at  the  roode  loft 
of  the  North  doore  within  the  same  Church,  or  any  other  certain 
place  within  the  same  Church :  that  then  it  shal  be  lawfol  to  the 
foresaid  A  and  to  his  heires  to  enter  &c."  ^ 

Ibid,  p.  318.     Sea^s  in  Churchyard,  Littleham, 

"1763.     To  M'  John  Walls  for  old  ship-plank  for 

Seats  in  the  Church-yard  .         .12.3." 

Ibid,  p.  325.  Plurality  of  husbands.  The  cases  cited  are  out- 
numbered by  an  instance  hailing  from  Dudbrook,  near  Halatead, 
Essex,  and  thus  entered  in  the  parish  register : 

**Mary  Blewitt,  ye  wife  of  nine  husbands  successively,  buried 
eight  of  ym,  but  last  of  all  ye  woman  d/d  and  was  buried.  May 
7th,  1681." 

The  tables  were  turned  in  another  instance  in  the  same  parish, 
where  a  tablet  is  inscribed  '*  Robert  Hogan  was  the  husband  of 
seven  wives  successively."  ^ 

Ibid.  p.  328.  Parish  umbrella.  The  earliest  instance  is  stated 
in  W.  Andrews'  Bygone  England  (127),  to  be  noted  in  the  accounts 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : 

"1717.     Paid  for  an  umbrella  for  the  churche's  use  .     1.5.0." 

The  following  are  Devonshire  examples : 

"  1749.     To  a  large  umbrella  for  ye  use  of  ye 

ministers  at  burials      .  .         .  Xl.lGs.O.*'^ 

Woodbury, 
"1789.     Payed  for  an  umberella  .  .         .16,0." 

*  Littleton's  Tenures  in  English  (lSOS)y{o,  72  rf?  C/.T,  F.T.  Dyer,  Church- 
lore  Gleanings  (1891)  39,  40. 

'  W.  Andrews,  Curiosities  of  the  Churchy  157,  8. 

•  J.  B.  RowB,  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth,  (1876)  49. 
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In  East  Budleigh  a  sentiy-boz  was  provided,  but  has  long  been 
disused.  It  is  reported,  tbat  on  the  occasion  of  a  rainy  day,  the 
Bey.  A.  Slapleton  used  to  read  the  last  portion  of  the  burial  service 
from  the  vestry  window. 

Ibid,  p.  345.     Unlawful  games,  ^c,  in  Churchyard. 

Si.  Michael* 8,  Comhill. 

1588.  A  vestry  order  enjoined,  ''that  none  shall  dry  in  our 
cburcheyaid  of  St.  Micbaell  but  onely  the  enhabytors  therin."  ^ 

Littleham. 

"  1764.  p'  Charles  BeUamy  Laborer  about  the  Church  7^ 
to  prevent  playing  with  a  Ball  that  the  healing 
[roof]  of  the  Church  might  not  be  hurted      .     8^." 

Woodbury. 

"  1785.  Payed  M'  Ridler  for  Publishing  in  the  Church 
yard  An  Order  from  M'  Eyre  that  no  Gameing 
Shall  be  in  the  Church  yaixi      .  .         .     6'.* 

'  Ch.  W.  Ace.  246. 


THE   STONE   ROWS   OF   DARTMOOR 

Part  III. 


BT   R.    N.    WORTH,    F.0.8. 


(Read  at  South  Molton,  August,  189i.) 


Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  much  important 
material  has  been  addc^  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Stone  Rows 
of  Dartmoor,  and  among  the  additions  to  the  list  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  probably  most  complete  of  the  whole  series.  The 
total  number  now  recorded,  excluding  doubtful  cases,  is  37, 
against  the  25  known  when  my  first  paper  was  prepared.^ 
Though  the  possible  area  of  discovery  has  become  much 
limited  to  what  it  was,  such  a  find  as  that  of  the  fine  row  on 
Watern  Down,  encourages  the  hope  that  the  muster  roll  is  not 
yet  filled. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  now  more  than  ever  certain  that 
soiiie,  if  not  many  rows,  have  disappeared.  These  may  in 
part  be  represented  by  such  fragments — two,  three,  or  four 
standing  stones  or  so,  more  or  less  in  line — as  we  find  here 
and  there  on  the  Moor,  but  are  hardly  capable  of  definite 
identification.  And  it  is  even  possible,  seeing  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  smaller  stones  have  been  found  to  remain  m 
situ  below  the  surface,  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  that 
there  may  be  rows  in  existence  buried  beneath  all  chance  of 
discovery. 

To  the  list  of  hypotheses  contained  in  my  first  paper,  I 
should  add  that  of  Captain  Conder,  R.E.,  from  his  most 
interesting  work  on  ffeth  and  Moah,  to  which  my  attention 
was  called  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  rows  in  these  countries,  though  rude  stone 

^  Forty,  if  all  the  Batworthy  and  Fernworthy  examples  are  dealt  with  at 
independent  The  thirty-seven  are  made  up  of  17  single,  14  doable,  2  triple, 
1  quadruple,  1  septuple,  1  partially  double,  1  doable  continued  aa  tingle. 
To  this  the  doubtful  have  to  oe  added. 
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amenta  of  other  classes  abound,  but  he  refers  to  a  kind 
lonument  to  be  found  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day — 
ich  singularly  recals  the  general  idea  of  these  alignments, 

may  possibly  serve  to  illustrate  their  meaning."  It 
»rs  that  the  Arab  pilgrim,  when  he  reaches  a  point  at 
^h  a  shrine  first  becomes  visible,  builds  up  a  little  pillar 
ones,  which  it  is  considered  afterwards  impious  to  move, 
pious  to  repair.  When  no  stones  can  be  found,  groups 
bicks  in  the  ground  appear  to  take  their  place.  "  This 
tice  " — says  Capt.  Conder — "  taken  in  connection  with  the 
inual  erection  of  memorial  stones  in  India,  may,  perhaps, 

some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  menhir  alignments. 
f  also  may  have  been  memorials  of  visits  to  sacred 
les  and  circles,  or  votive  stones  before  the  graves  of  the 
)us  dead.  Many  may  have  been  erected  at  one  time  in 
lar  rows,  other  added  later  by  individual  pilgrims  ;  but 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
hir  is  the  emblem  of  the  man  himself  who  erects  it,  and 
such  stones  were  of  old  considered  to  be  themselves  the 
tations  of  divinities."  ^ 

he  suggestion  of  the  votive  character  of  such  stones,  and 
heir  being  the  emblems  or  the  representatives  of  the 
viduals  who  erect  them,  comes  very  close  indeed  to  my 

suggestion  that  the  rows  indicate  the  graves  of  heads  of 
ilies  or  tribes,  and  that  the  length  of  the  line  and  the 
iber  of  the  stones  depends  on  the  size  or  the  strength  of 
tribe  or  family. 

apt.  Conder  edso  notes  the  existence  of  three  N.  and  S. 
}  at  Hajr  Mansiib,  in  Moab ;  and  Col.  Meadows  Taylor 
inding  circles  at  Shahpoor,  connected  by  alignments 
ling  E.  and  W.,  adding,  "the  tumuli  of  Algeria  have 
lar  connecting  lines  of  stones."  ^ 

am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  line  of  monoliths 
'  St.  Columb,  known  as  the  "  Nine  Maidens,"  to  which  I 
rred  in  my  first  article,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  row. 
Lously  enough,  the  written  description  by  Mr.  Lukis,  in 
Prehistoric  Stone  Monuments  of  Cornwall^  difiers  very  mis- 
ingly  from  his  plan,  and  hence  obscures  the  identification, 
he  printed  account  he  gives  them  an  average  distance  of 
feet  apart  The  plan,  however,  shows  that  the  average 
rval  is  something  less  than  37i — the  total  length  of  the 

being  262ft.  5in.,  and  the  distances  on  the  plan 
ectively,  27ft.  llins.,  28ft.  Sins.,  39ft.  5in.,  46ft.,  37ft.  3in., 


3L.  XXVI.  u 
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5  Heth  and  Moab,  pp.  206-208. 
»  Jbid.  pp.  254,  219. 
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40ft.,  and  43ft.  Tin.  The  direction  is  N.N.E.  and  SJS.W^  and 
800  yards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  northward  is  the  menhir 
known  as  the  Old  Man,  which  Mr.  Lukis  suggested  as  its 
possible  extremity.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  intervals  strongly  increases  the  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  Nine  Maidens  being  a  true  row.  No  doubt 
most  of  the  stones  were  removed  long  since. 

Assy  combe. 

Further  investigation  of  the  row  at  Assycombe  by  the 
Kev.  S.  Baring  Gould  and  Mr.  R  Bumard,  has  yielded  very 
important  results,  which  I  give  in  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  own 
words :  "  The  stones  themselves  are  small,  hardly  any  bigger 
than  one  man  might  carry,  except  at  the  head  by  the  cairn 
and  circle,  where  are  *  three  boys,'  one  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the 
other  two  about  4  ft.  6  in.  But  the  important  feature  is  this 
— the  double  row  runs  close,  within  10  ft.,  of  a  hut  circle,^ 
and  I  believe  not  one  stone  has  been  cribbed  from  the 
'  avenue '  towards  the  construction  of  the  hut,  nor  vice  versa. 
Consequently  it  is  certain  that  both  are  contemporary. 
Though  the  stones  are  so  insignificant,  the  lines  are  singularly 
perfect  in  number  of  stones,  but  also  singularly  irregular, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  puzzling  to  account  for  the  carelessness  4 

in  getting  the  stones  in  line.     We  found  every  pit  hole  with  ^ 

triggers,  and  half  the  stones  fallen  flat  on  their  faces^  and        ^ 
buried  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  under  turf  and  peat." 

The  row  at  Hook  Lake  on  the  Erme  runs  to  the  wall  J^j. 
of  the  big  pound  there;  but,  as  with  the  circle  and  the  ^^4 
row  at  Assycombe,  neither  seems  to  have  interfered  with  .^^l 
the  other.  The  evidence  is  not  so  conclusive,  but  it  evi-  — Ja- 
dently  points  in  the  same  direction,  at  Hook  Lake,  as  at<^:^«^l 
Assycombe. 

The  most  important  point  here  is  the  irresistible  deductionMi:^  ii 
as  to  the  age  of  these  rows.     Huts  and  pounds  at  Broadnn,^  ^^, 
Tavy  Cleave,  at  Grimspound,  and  elsewhere,  lately  inves —  -j^- 
tigated  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  Mr.  R  Bumard,  th< 
Grimspound   Committee,  and   others,  have  been  found 
belong  to  the  Stone  Age,  to  a  people  living  under  Neolithii 
conditions.    The  rows,  and  circles,  and  menhirs  with  whicl 
they  are  associated  are  therefore  Neolithic  likewise,  and  s€? 
of  vast  and  hitherto  unsuspected  antiquity. 

*  This  on  examination  does  not,  however,  prove  to  have  been  a  "hut, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  it  is  of  kindred  date. 
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Challacombe. 

Since  last  year  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
rows  at  Challacombe — in\mediately  above  Headland  Warren, 
which  were  "restored"  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  and 
Mr.  R  Burnard.  The  re-erected  stones  had  been  so  bleached 
by  the  peat  that  they  now  stand  out  with  singular  distinctness 
on  the  bold  hill  ridge.  Further  examination  has  shown  that 
instead  of  the  three  rows  which  were  at  first  recorded  by 
Mr.  John  Prideaux,  or  the  eight  which  seemed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  investigation  in  connection  with  the  restoration, 
there  are  really  four,  and  that  the  additional  fragmentary 
rows  form  parts  of  a  circle  on  the  west  of  the  rows  and  near 
their  northern  end,  some  of  the  eastern  stones  of  which  may 
be  described  as  "engaged"  with  thb  western  of  the  four 
lines.  The  arrangement  is  therefore  unique,  and  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Challacombe  and  Coryndon  groups 
quite  as  noteworthy  as  their  resemblances.  It  seems  likdy 
that  Challacombe  may  have  something  more  to  reveal. 

Hoohaer   Tor. 

On  the  ridge,  immediately  north  of  Grimspound,  near 
Hookner  Tor,  is  a  kistvaen  and  C6drn  surrounded  by  a  circle, 
to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  single  small  stone  set  length- 
wise to  the  circle,  which  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
having  been  the  commencement  of  a  row.  But  there  is  no 
continuation  visible ;  and  more  probably  it  may  have  formed 
part  of  an  outer  circle.  Still  the  point  is  anything  but 
clear  and  the  position  curious. 

Further  to  the  north-west,  on  the  slope  from  Hookner  Tor 
towards  Shapely  Tor,  is  what  appeared  to  be  a  stone  row 
which  had  at  some  time  been  partially  utilized  as  the  line  or 
nucleus  of  a  wall.  It  seemed  clearly  to  end  in  a  ruined  wall 
which  trends  to  the  westward  somewhat;  and  as  clearly  to 
b^n  in  a  group  of  stones  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
forming  the  remains  of  a  cairn  with  a  menhir.  There  was 
thus  suggested  a  single  line  of  big  stones,  irregular,  several 
fallen,  the  bearing  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  following,  in  fact, 
the  favourite  direction  of  this  locality.  Investigation,  however, 
led  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  and  Mr.  Burnard  to  conclude 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  merely  an  old  hedge,  which  has 
been  dug  up  and  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used  in  building 
a  newtake  wall  close  by.  The  upright  stones  "  were  simply 
stuck  up  on  end  in  the  meat  earth,  and  packed  around  with 
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tinner's  spalls,  which  were  obtained  from  a  waste  heap  close 
by." 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  vicinity  Dr. 
Croker  refers  (and  not  to  Challacombe  Down,  as  suggested  in 
the  first  paper)  when  he  says  of  Shapely  Common — *'  Here 
also  may  be  distinctly  traced  an  avenue  or  trackway  of  doable 
stones  leading  to  Grimspound,  similar,  though  smaller  in  size 
and  extent,  to  the  great  Sacred  Avenue  on  Gidleigh  Common."^ 
But  Mr.  Ormerod  never  could  find  this  "  avenue  "  nor  could 
I,  which  was  the  chief  reason  for  suggesting  a  possible 
confusion  with  the  Challacombe  series.  It  seems  possible, 
however,  that  Dr.  Croker  may  have  had  in  view  the  stones 
just  mentioned. 

Launceston  Moor. 

In  describing  the  stone  row  found  by  the  Eev.  S.  Baring 
Gould  on  Launceston  or  Longstone  Moor,  I  suggested  that  the 
boundary  bank  to  the  west  really  concealed  another  and  much 
finer  row,  which  had  been  used  by  way  of  nucleus.  The 
opposing  hypothesis  was  that  the  long  stones  in  that  bank 
had  been  removed  from  the  undoubted  row.  The  point  has 
been  set  at  rest  by  an  examination  conducted  by  the  discoverer. 
He  found  by  the  socket  holes  that  the  stones  in  the  row  had 
all  been  small,  and  that  it  could  never  have  supplied  the  big 
stones  in  the  bank.  Per  contra  he  found  also  that  big  stones 
in  the  bank  were  set  in  sockets  in  the  "  calm "  or  subsoil, 
and  is  satisfied  that  the  bank  is  really  built  on  a  stone 
row,  and  a  far  finer  one  than  that  ending  in  the  Longstone. 
We  have  to  credit  Launceston  Moor,  therefore,  with  two  rows 
instead  of  one. 

Oke  Tor. 

Diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover  any  stone  row  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Lyd  or  of  the  West  Okement,  or  more  than 
one  on  the  East  Okement.     We  may  be  fairly  certain,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  practically,  though  not  wholly  absent  from 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Moor,  a   fact  which  must> 
have  some  explanation,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the^ 
explanation  may  be.     The  slopes  of  the  tors  in  this  quarter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  so  easily  surveyed  by  a  glass,  that  it  it* 
hard  to  conceive  how  any  row  of  importance,  or  indeed  any 
row  at  all,  unless  hopelessly  ruinated,  or  absolutely  insignifi- 
cant and  sunken,  could  elude  detection.     And  this  is  the 
more  evident  from  the  conspicuous  aspect  in  the  distance  of 

'  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Escarpment  of  Dartmoor,  p.  16. 
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the  lines  of  dummy  soldiers,  set  up  as  targets  for  the  artillery, 
which,  as  irresistibly  as  absurdly,  reccdl  Mr.  Fergusson's 
famous  battle-plan  hypothesis.  These  are  so  visible  from 
afar,  as  to  render  it  all  but  impossible  that  any  real  row  could 
escape  observation :  and  over  all  but  very  small  portions  of 
this  region  I  feel  certain,  therefore,  that  none  exist. 

The  exception,  now  noted  for  the  first  time,  is  on  the 
western  slope  of  Oke  Tor.  I  was  not,  at  first  sight,  absolutely 
positive  as  to  its  character,  but  on  full  examination,  I  had  no 
doubt  It  runs  a  little  N.  of  W.  and  E.  of  S.,  directly  down 
hill  towards  the  river.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by 
seeing  two  large  slabs  of  granite  set  breadthwise  on  their 
edges  in  a  line  with  various  cumbent  stones,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  have  fallen,  and  following  on  downhill,  I  found 
that  the  indications  ended  with  a  couple  of  menhirs  lying 
prone  lengthwise,  and  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  each  other 
— the  one  at  the  extreme  end  being  six  feet  in  length,  and  its 
neighbour  lift.  Gin.  long,  and  over  two  feet  in  greatest  width, 
the  shape  being  irregular  near  the  base.  A  few  irregularly 
spaced  stones  intervene  between  this  menhir  and  the  first  of 
the  erect  slabs,  which  stands  three  feet  high,  being  3ft.  Gin. 
broad,  and  eight  inches  thick.  The  second  slab  is  some  fifty 
yards  higher  up  the  slope,  the  most  important  feature 
between  being  a  fallen  stone,  five  feet  long.  This  slab  is  also 
about  three  feet  high,  but  is  3  ft.  10  J  in.  wide,  and  slightly 
thinner  than  its  neighbour.  It  is  set  amidst  other  stones, 
which  show  that  it  once  formed  part  of  a  kistvaen,  that 
may  have  had  a  small  circle.  There  are  indications  as  if 
the  row  might  have  continued  further,  but  they  are  very 
doubtful. 

^7  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  the  Oke  Tor  row  began 
with  this  kistvaen,  of  which  the  eastern  erect  slab  formed 
one  end,  and  ended  with  the  menhirs.  Both  slabs  probably 
indicate  former  kistvaens,  to  which  the  two  menhirs  may  be 
meant  to  correspond.  At  Merrivale,  apparently  at  Cosdon, 
and  indeed  elsewhere,  cairns  or  kistvaens  are  found  inter- 
vening in  rows,  precisely  in  this  manner.  The  row  is 
single. 

Long  stones — natural  menhirs,  ready  for  adoption — are 
found  in  plenty  in  the  clatter  on  the  other  side  of  Oke  Tor, 
but  on  the  western  face  the  slope  is  grassy  and  clear,  and  the 
stones  stand  out  quite  distinctly. 

There  are  two  small  slab  stones  set  breadthwise  in  line  on 
the  western  slope  of  Hound  Tor,  about  20  yards  apart,  bearing 
N.  and  S.    I  simply  record  the  fact  of  their  occurrence. 
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It  occurred  to  me  as  being  possible  that  the  monolith 
known  as  the  White  Moor  Stone,  near  the  Baybarrow  circle, 
might  have  some  connection  with  the  circle,  but  I  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  row  between  the 
circle  and  the  stone,  which  bears  thence  8  deg.  of  S.  magnetic 
A  low  cairn  lies  more  to  the  west,  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  circle  and  the  stone,  but  neither  does  that  show  any 
connection;  and  I  have  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  White  Moor  Stone  may  be  a  comparatively  modem 
boundary  mark.  There  are  remains  of  the  mound  which 
supported  it  on  the  east  I  think  it  very  likely  that,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Prowse,  the  circle  may  have  originaUy  consisted 
of  some  twenty  stones.     I  could  clearly  identify  eighteen. 

Round  Hill,  Postbridge, 

On  u  tall  brow  at  Round  Hill,  Postbridge,  there  are  five 
stones  thus  arranged  S  There  seems  no  possible  reason  to 
question  that  they  ***  are  the  remains  of  what  was 
once  a  triple  row,  the  remainder  of  the  stones  having  been 
taken  to  build  the  wall  of  the  tree-planted  enclosure  hard  by. 
The  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
original  character  of  this  much  ruinated  monument. 

Sharpitor. 

There  are  two  dilapidated  and  fragmentary  stone  rows  on 
the  flank  of  Sharpitor,  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  the  Prince- 
town  road,  which  had  most  strangely  escaped  all  notice  until 
found  this  year  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  though  clearly 
and  definitely  in  sight  of  every  passer-by.  Most  of  the 
stones  however,  are  very  small ;  they  are  irregularly  placed, 
and  there  are  several  gaps — the  general  aspect  indeied  being 
such  as  to  suggest  at  first  that  instead  of  two  lines  of  stones 
there  have  been  three  or  four.  Closer  examination  however, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  rows,  one  double, 
and  the  other,  commencing  parallel  to  the  termination  of  the 
first,  single.  The  double  row  runs  10  deg.  K  and  S.  of  E.  and  W. ; 
and  is  just  100  yards  long.  The  first  recognizable  stone  on 
the  west — there  is  no  circle,  or  cairn,  or  menhir,  or  trace 
of  either — is  a  slab  eighteen  inches  high,  set  lengthwise  in 
the  southern  line.  The  eastern  termination  is  clearly  marked 
by  three  big  stones,  one  at  the  end  of  each  line  and  a  closing 
stone  beyond.  These  are  the  largest  stones  of  all.  That  on 
the  north,  in  place,  stands  15  in.  high  and  2  ft.  1  in.  broad.  That 
on  the  south  is  sloping  to  its  fall,  and  3  ft.  6  ia  long.    The 
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closing  stone  is  down,  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft,  and  of  irregular 
outline.  Where  the  double  line  is  most  perfect  the  width 
averages  about  4  ft.  6  in. ;  but  elsewhere  the  width  was 
evidently  greater.  Though  the  gaps  are  considerable,  41 
stones  can  clearly  be  identified  in  place,  including  fallen ;  and 
as  several  are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  there  are  others  in  situ  beneath  the 
turf.  However,  the  row  never  can  have  been  of  any  import- 
ance ;  and  the  most  interesting  feature  is  that  9  feet  to  the  S. 
of  the  eastern  -terminal  stones,  another — single — row  begins, 
of  which  only  a  very  few  members  remain.  The  double  row 
points  to  a  kistvaen  70  yards  lower  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  has  a  10  ft.  circle ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  never  was 
any  material  connection  between  the  two.  Nor  is  any  con- 
nection supplied  by- the  single  row,  the  direction  of  which  is 
not  towards  the  Mstvaen,  but  more  to  the  north,  crossing 
in  fact,  slantwise,  the  ground  between  the  double  row  and  the 
kist.  The  two  must  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  quite  distinct, 
and  the  single  as  probably  the  older. 

Throwleigh, 

The  moors  between  Hound  Tor,  on  the  shoulder  of  which 
the  White  Moor  Stone  stands,  and  Throwleigh,  are  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Teign,  where  rows  are  even  more  plentiful 
than  on  the  Walkham,  Flym,  or  Erme.  With  the  exception 
of  the  triple  avenue  on  Cosdon,  which  all  but  belongs  to  the 
Taw,  none,  however,  have  been  recognised  hitherto  in  the 
district  adjacent  to  Throwleigh  and  South  Zeal ;  nor  has  my 
search  been  more  successful,  though  suggestive  indications  are 
not  wanting,  as,  for  example,  near  Buelake  Fits,  where  there 
are  cairns  and  remains  of  small  circles.  The  "old  men," 
however,  have  been  very  busy  here,  for  the  pits  are  those  of 
ancient  mine  workings. 

The  rows  associated  probably  with  the  Scorhill  and  directly 
with  the  Femworthy  circle  are  so  important — or  rather,  in 
some  portions,  unfortunately,  were — that  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  Throwleigh  circle  claimed  careful  examination. 
Though  one  of  the  finest,  this  is  certainly  the  least  known 
of  the  larger  circles  on  Dartmoor.  It  is  remarkable  for 
occupying  a  position  on  low  ground,  all  but  at  the  bottom  of 
a  shallow  valley  westward  of  Buttem  Hill — a  circumstance 
which  militates  heavily  against  the  ''  sacred  "  idea.  Most  of 
the  stones  are  fallen — indeed  only  half-a-dozen  are  still 
earthfast ;  but  nearly  all  the  stones  are  present — if  not  quite 
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all,  and  I  have  counted  36  moie  or  less  in  place.  Some  are 
of  considerable  size,  the  longest  6  ft.  9  in.,  another  5  ft  8  in., 
others  between  four  and  five  feet  One  of  the  standing 
stones  has  a  curious  top,  much  resembling  the  rudely  formed 
head  and  beak  of  a  bird,  but  this  is  evidently  natural.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  cannot  be  taken  exactly,  as  so  many  of 
the  stones  are  down — but  was  between  80  and  90  feet  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  row  or  of  an  associated  menliir,  but  there  is 
a  very  significant  sepulchral  fact,  in  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  a  small  cairn  between  five  and  six  yards  in  from 
the  southern  edge. 

Throwleigh  circle  is  also  noteworthy  for  having  a  com- 
panion, a  short  distance  on  the  slope  to  the  westward.  The 
existence  of  this  circle  has  not  been  put  on  record  until  now, 
and  indeed  it  might  well  escape  observation,  seeing  that 
there  are  only  four  certain  stones  still  standing,  with  possibly 
a  fifth,  and  that  the  remainder  have  disappeared.  This  circle 
was  clearly  not  less  than  60  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  a 
very  large  block  of  irregular  outline  within  its  limits,  which 
at  one  time  may  have  stood  fully  six  feet  high.  Menhirs 
occur  in  circles  in  Cornwall. 

The  upper  portion  of  Buttern  Hill  is  crowded  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  enclosures  and  hut  circles,  showing  that 
it  was  once  occupied  by  a  large  population.  The  rectangular 
planning  which  is  prominent  in  the  enclosures,  and  is  seen 
also  in  some  of  the  buildings,  to  my  mind  suggests  a  much 
later  date  than  the  more  massive  and  characteristic  pounds. 
These  enclosures  are  largely  formed  by  boundaries  of  stones 
set  on  edge,  connected  where  needed  by  rough  walling,  now 
represented  merely  by  fallen  heaps.  In  the  distance  some  of 
these  old  fences  are  very  deceptive,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
their  character  on  examination.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
several  large  upright  stones  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  settlement,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  boundaries,  or  to  the 
remains  of  any  buildings,  and  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  see,  if  they  had  any  relation  to  these  structures. 
Whether  even  a  careful  and  minute  survey  and  planning 
would  solve  their  origin  and  purpose  may  be  doubtful,  but 
assuredly  nothing  else  could.  All  that  can  at  present  be 
said  is  that  these  stones  have  been  placed  in  the  position 
they  occupy,  and  that  they  bear  no  recognisable  relation  to 
their  surroundings.  I  cannot  of  course  claim  them  as  rows 
under  existing  circumstance.  I  can  only  add  them  to  the 
already  long  list  of  unsolved  Dartmoor  problems. 
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Watem  Dcwn  or  Hurston  Ridge. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  stone  rows  of  Dartmoor 
was  first  observed  a  few  months  since,  by  Mr.  George  French, 
of  Postbridge.  It  stands  on  Watem  Down,  called  on  the 
map  Hurston  Bidge,  to  the  north  of  the  road  from  Postbridge 
to  Moretonhampstead,  and  is  all  but  absolutely  perfect.  In 
fact  only  two  stones  appear  to  be  missing,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  interfered  with  by  a  ruined  newtake  wall.  The  row  is 
double,  of  unusual  breadth,  and  of  unusual  irregularity  in 
the  size  of  the  stones,  some  only  peering  above  the  surface. 
The  general  direction  is  along  the  hill,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
there  are  ninety-nine  stones  in  place ;  these  which  had 
fallen  having  been  re-erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Sev.  S. 
Baring  Gould  in  their  original  holes.  The  row  commences  at 
the  southern  end  with  a  cairn  and  kistvaen ;  and  the  eastern 
line  starts  with  a  menhir,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  placed  with  its 
greatest  breadth  lengthwise.  This  line  ends  in  a  stone  of 
ordinary  dimensions;  but  the  western  line,  which  begins 
with  an  ordinary  stone,  is  extended  beyond  its  neighbour  by 
a  menhir  placed  breadthwise  and  blocking.  A  noteworthy 
feature  here  is  that  among  the  stones  used  to  ''trig"  the 
southern  menhir  was  a  large  hammer  stone,  the  striking  end 
of  which  had  been  broken  ofif — another  indication  of  Stone 
Age  date. 

For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  I  append  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  rows  noted  on  Dartmoor  up  to  the  present 
date,  giving  the  river  areas  in  which  they  occur,  their 
direction,  and  other  leading  features.  Where  tributaries  are 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  main  river  follows. 

Assycombe :  S.  Teign ;  double ;  E.  and  W. ;  cairn  to  menhir, 
Batworthy  :  S.  Teign ;  double  ;  doubtful  whether  three,  four. 

or  five  sets — if  three  one  begins  with  a  cromlech 

and  has  a  menhir  midway,  another  with  a 

kistvaen,  and  a  third   with   a  triple  circle ; 

generally  N.  and  S. 
Bntterdon :  Erme ;  single ;  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S. ;  circled 

cairn  to  menhir. 
Challacombe  :  Webbum — Dart ;  quadruple ;  nearly  N.  and  S. ; 

circle  on  West,  near  northern  end,  menhir  at 

southern  end. 
Cholwich  Town :  Torry — Plym ;  single ;  N.  and  S. ;  circle  to 

menhir. 
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Cocks  Tor :  Tavy ;  single,  traces ;  E.  of  S.  and  W.  of  N. ; 

begins  with  circled  cairn. 

Conies  Down :  Cowsic — W.  Dart ;  double ;  S.S.W.  and  KN.E. 

barrowor  cairn  indicated  near  centre,8lab  at  end. 

Coryndon  Ball :  K  Glaze — Avon  ;  single ;  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of 

W. ;  begins  with  cairn. 
„      E.  Glaze — Avon  ;  seven  rows,  close  to  preceding 
in  same  direction  ;  begins  with  circle. 

Cosdon  :  Blackaton — Teign  ;  triple  ;  S.  of  K  and  N.  of  W. ; 

has  double  head — a  circled  slab,  and  a  circled 
kistvaen. 

Down  Tor :  Meavy — Plym ;  single  ;  K  and  W. ;  begins  with 

circle  enclosing  barrow  and  kistvaen. 

Drizzlecombe:  Plym;  three  sets — two  single  and  one  partially 

double ;  N.  of  K  and  S.  of  W. ;  each  begins 
with  circled  barrow  and  ends  with  menhir; 
very  probably  another  one  existed  connected 
with  kistvaen  near  Eylesborough. 

Drewsteignton  :  Teign  ;  double ;  K  and  W. ;  connected  with 

cromlech  and  circles  ;  this  does  not  now  exist. 

Fernworthy  :   S.   Teign  ;    double ;    N.  and  S. ;    either  two, 

or  one  intersecting  Fernworthy  circle,  and 
suggested  as  continuing  to  the  chief  of  the 
Batworthy  rows — of  this  however,  there  is 
no  evidence.  Fernworthy  circle  (60  ft)  is  the 
largest  on  Dartmoor  connected  with  rows. 

Glazecombe  :  W.  Glaze — Avon  ;  double  continuing  as  single ; 

N.  and  S.  nearly ;  begins  with  cairn. 

Harter :  Meavy — Plym  ;   double  ;   E.  and  W. ;  begins  with 

circled  cairn. 
„       Meavy — Plym ;  single ;  E  and  W.  nearly ;  begins  with 
cairn  close  to  last. 

Hook  Lake  :  Erme  ;  single ;  N.  and  S. ;  begins  with  circle. 

Laugh  Tor :  E.  Dart ;  double ;  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  ends  with 

menhir — there  were  apparently  circles  and 
kistvaens  associated. 

Launceston  Moor :  Tavy ;  single ;  K  of  S.  and  W.  of  N ; 

circled  barrow  to  menhir.  A  boundary  bank 
close  by  encloses  the  remains  of  another  single 
row  in  the  same  direction,  connected  with 
cairns  which  are  plainly  traceable. 

Merrivale :  Walkham  ;  two  double ;  S.W.  by  N.E. ;  northern 

double  row  begins  with  circle  and  menhir,  ends 
menhir ;  southern  has  menhir  each  end,  circle 
with  kist  midway. 
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Merrivale :  Walkham  ;  single ;  E.  of  S.  from  big  menhir. 

Bound  Hill,  Fostbridge  :  Dart ;  triple ;  much  ruined. 

Oke  Tor :  E.  Okement ;  single ;  slightly  N.  of  W.  and  S.  of 

E. ;  begins  with  kistvaen,  apparently  circled, 

ends  with  menhirs. 
Sharpitor :  Meavy  ;  two,  one  double,  the  other  single  ;  mainly 

K  and  W.;  kistvaen  with  circle  70  yards  distant. 
Stalldon :  Erme;  single;  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E. ;  begins  with 

large  circle  enclosing  barrow,  ends  with  tumulus 

possibly  enclosing  kistvaen;  over  two  miles  long. 

Trowlesworthy :  Plym ;  double  ;  nearly  N.  and  S. ;  circle  at 

.     head,  menhir  at  some  distance  from  other  end, 

not  quite  in  line. 
„        Single ;   little  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W. ;   circle  to 

menhir. 
Watern  Down  :  Bovey — ^Teign ;  double ;  KE.  and  S.W. ;  cairn 

and  kistvaen  to  menhir, 
Yadsworthy:  Erme;  single;  nearly  N.  and  S.;  begins  with  circle. 

There  are  menhir  groups  at  May's  Newtake,  Swincombe, 
and  at  Joan  Ford's  Newtake,  Sherberton,  which  may  be  the 
remains  of  rows ;  but  the  so-called  "  avenue  "  at  Meville  near 
Thornworthy,  has  clearly  no  claim  to  the  title,  and  is  now 
finally  excluded.  The  Bev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  Mr.  R 
Bumard.  confirm  my  view  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
opposite  kistvaen.  It  is  simple  a  double  wall  leading  to  a 
circle,  which  was  probably  an  enclosure  for  cattle  or  sheep. 


THE  LEUCA  OR  LUG  OF  DOMESDAY. 

BY  RBV.  OSWALD  J.  REICHEL,  B.C.L.  &  M.A.;  F.S.A. 
(R«ad  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


Some  few  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Seebohm's  book  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  agricultural  system  of  early  England,  I  once 
asked  a  countryman,  who  was  old  enough  to  remember  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  before  the  time  of  its  enclosure  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century :  "  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  an 
acre?"  With  the  countryman's  shrewdness,  suspecting  a 
trap,  he  promptly  replied  :  "  No,  master,  I  can't ;  but  I  knows 
what  we  calls  an  acre."  "  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to 
know,"  was  my  reply,  whereupon  he  explained  to  me  that, 
"  What  we  calls  an  acre  is  a  piece  of  land,  200  strides  long 
and  20  strides  wide,"  which,  translated  into  standard 
measure,  means  a  piece  of  land  220  yards  long  by  22  yards 
wide.  He  then  explained  to  me  that  ''the  land  did  not 
always  run  like  that,"  but  that  in  some  places,  owing  to  the 
lay  of  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  have  longer,  in  others 
shorter  acres.  One  place  he  named  where  the  acres  were  300 
strides  long,  and  there  the  width  was  diminished  to  make  up 
the  right  quantity.  In  another  place  the  acres  were  shorter, 
and  there  the  width  was  increased.  According  to  him  the 
normal  acre  was  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  the  Statute 
33  Ed.  I.  St.  6 :  When  an  acre  of  land  containeth  40  poles 
[i.e,,  220  yards]  in  length,  then  it  shall  be  in  breadth  4  poles 
[i.e.,  22  yards.]  As  the  normal  "  shot "  down  which  the 
furrow  ran  was  40  poles,  or  220  yards,  the  normal  method  of 
describing  an  areal  acre,  or  quarter-acre  strip,  was  to  specify 
its  breadth  in  the  shot.  One  pole,  or  5^  yards  breadth,  gave  a 
rod,  yardland,  or  quarter-acre ;  4  poles  or  22  yards  a  4  yardlaud 
or  acre-strip ;  and  40  poles,  220  yards,  or  a  furrowlong  of 
width,  gave  a  40  yardland  or  10  acre  plot  called  a  quarantine. 
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Hence,  as  a  lineal  measure,  the  pole  was  5|,  the  acre^  22, 
the  furrowlong  220  yards.  The  superficial  yardland  con- 
tained 1,210,  the  superficial  acre  4,840  square  yards,  yet 
in  neither  case  was  the  lineal  yard  or  the  lineal  acre  the 
square  root  of  these  quantities,  but  the  lineal  yard  was  5^,  the 
lineal  acre  22  yards,  because  the  long  side  of  the  parallelo- 
gram was  a  fixed  quantity.  The  only  perfect  square  in  the 
land  measures  of  the  11th  century  was  the  quarantine,  that 
being  a  furrowlong  wide  as  well  as  a  furrowlong  in  length. 

Above  the  40  yard,  or  10  acre  plot,  or  quarantine,  came  the 
superficial  leuca,  or  lug,  as  a  measure  of  area.  It  contained 
12  square  furlongs,  or  quarantines,  i,e.,  120  acres,  and  it  con- 
tained them  ordinarily  by  a  length  of  12  furlongs,  and  a 
breadth  of  1  furlong.  The  conception  of  a  grand  square  lug, 
measuring  1^  miles  in  length,  and  the  like  quantity  in 
breadth,  and  containing  1,440  acres,  is,  I  believe,  a  pure 
fiction  of  modern  times,  and  was  as  little  known  to  the  com- 
pilers of  Domesday  as  to  ourselves.  The  12  square  furlongs 
or  quarantines  which  constituted  the  areal  lug  might,  never- 
theless, be  set  out  in  several  ways.  If  placed  in  a  row,  they 
formed  the  ordinary  areal  lug,  12  furlongs  long,  and  1  furlong 
wide,  from  which  arose  the  conception  of  the  lineal  lug,  or  lug 
of  length,  as  12  furlongs  or  1^  miles,  and  the  conception  of 
the  lug  of  breadth  as  1  furlong,  or  quarantine.  If  placed  in 
2  rows,  they  formed  equally  a  superficial  lug,  but  such  a 
superficial  lug  would  be  described  in  Domesday  as  half  a  lug 
long,  and  2  lugs,  or  two  quarantines  (as  a  measure  of  breadth 
the  two  appear  to  be  used  interchangeably)  wide.  If  in  3 
rows  of  4  each,  the  area  was  still  the  same,  but  the  Domesday 
description  would  then  be  "a  lug  between  length  and 
breadth."  There  was  no  such  thing,  however,  as  a  square  lug 
measuring  12  furlongs  in  width  as  well  as  in  breadth.  Such 
an  area  would  have  been  described  as  12  lugs. 

Mr.  Eyton  in  his  Dorsetshire  Domesday  has  been  careful 
to  explain  that  whenever  vague  phrases  as  to  length  and 
breadth  are  used,  areal  furlongs  and  areal  lugs  are  intended. 
Thus  he  rightly  says  (p.  31)  that  pasture  ''  16|  quarantines 
between  length  and  breadth"  does  not  mean  an  area  16| 
quarantines  long  and  16^  quarantines  wide  (which  would 
enclose  2,722^  acres),  but  that  it  means  an  area  of  16^ 
square-furlongs  regardless  of  placing.  Square  measure,  as  he 
truly  observes,  was  not  in  use  for  areas  in  those  days.  For 
all  that  in  dealing   with  lugs  (p.  28),  he  gives   another 

^  Under  Odetren  (869)  a  wood  is  mentioned,  20  acru  io  length,  and  2  in 
breadth. 
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explanation  when  areas  are  described  as  so  many  lags  long 
and  80  many  lugs  wide,  as  though  in  this  case  the  lug  of 
length  were  alone  intended,  and  as  though  the  Domesday 
measures  had  been  squares  instead  of  parallelograms.  Thus 
he  says  that  "Pasture,  3  lugs  long  and  2  lugs  wide,  less 

3  quarantines,"  means  an  area  36  furlongs  in  length  and 
21  [i,e.  24-3]  furlongs  in  width ;  whence  he  concludes  that 
this  area  of  pasture  contains  7,560  acres,  although,  as  he 
admits,  this  is  nearly  double  the  whole  area  of  the  parish,  4*400 
acres,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  lie.  According  to  the  view 
here  advocated,  it  is  36  x  2-3  quarantines  =  690  acres  only. 

Let  me  test  Mr.  Eyton's  views  by  some  of  the  Devonshire 
holdings. 

At  Hemyock,  says  Domesday,  there  is  land  for  12  ploaghs, 
16  acres  of  meadow,  pasture  2  lugs  long  and  1^  wide,  and 
8  quarantines  of  wood.  Here  according  to  Mr.  Eyton,  2  lugs 
long  and  1^  wide,  is  equivalent  to  2  x  12,  or  24  quarantines  of 
length,  and  12  x  1^,  or  18  quarantines  of  width,  i.e,  432  square 
furlongs,  or  4,320  acres.  Adding  to  these  1,200  acres  of 
arable,  16  of  meadow,  and  80  of  wood,  we  obtain  a  total  of 
5,616  acres,  an  area  slightly  in  excess  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  present  parish,  5,437  acres.^ 

Again  at  South  Tawton,  says  Domesday,  there  is  land  for 
60  ploughs,  60  acres  of  meadow,  pasture  4  lugs  long  and 

4  lugs  wide,  wood  2  lugs  long  and  2  lugs  wide.  Here  if 
Mr.  Eyton  is  right,  we  have  an  area  of : 

Arable  land  .....  5,000  acres 

Meadow       .             .             .             .         .  60 

Pasture,  48  x  48  quarantines             .         .  23,040 

Wood,  24  X  24  quarantines  .             .         .  5,760 

Total     33,860 

for  a  parish,  the  area  of  which  including  hamlets  does  not 
exceed  10,879  acres. 

Again  at  Crediton,  says  Domesday,  there  is  land  for  185 
ploughs,  80  acres  of  meadow,  200  of  pasture,  wood  5  lugs 
long  and  J  lug  wide.  Here  according  to  Mr.  Eyton  we 
should  have  an  area  of: 

Arable  land  .....  18,500 

Meadow       .            .            .            .         .  80 

Pasture         .                          .             .         .  200 

Wood,  60  X  6  quarantines     .             .         .  3,600 

A  total  of  22,380  acres, 

.  ^  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  correcting  the  figures  given  in 
Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  155. 
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or  more  than  the  area  of  the  present  parishes  of  Crediton 
(12,309  acres),  Sandford  (7,793  acres),  and  Kennerleigh  (732 
acres),  together. 

By  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Eyton's  theory  of  a 
grand  square  lug  cannot  be  entertained.  The  lug  is  in  reality 
no  more  than  the  acre  a  square  but  a  parallelogram  ;  and  as 
the  lineal  acre  is  not  the  square  root  of  4,840  square  yards, 
nor  even  the  long-side  of  the  parallelogram,  but  only  the 
length  of  the  short-side,  22  yards,  which  we  now  call  a  chain, 
80  the  lug  when  used  as  a  measure  of  length  is  the  long-side 
of  the  superficial  lug,  or  12  quarantines,  but  when  used  as  a 
measure  of  breadth  it  is  the  short-side  of  the  same  superficial 
area,  or  1  quarantine. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  above  cases,  the  pasture  at 
Hemyock,  2  lugs  in  length,  represents  a  length  of  24  quaran- 
tines, but  the  1^  lugs  in  width  represent  only  a  width  of  1^ 
quarantines.  The  area  is  therefore  24  x  1^  =  36  square  furlongs, 
or  360  acres,  t.e.,  3  superficial  lugs.  We  might  have  arrived  at 
the  same  result  more  simply  by  multiplying  the  length  cfy  the 
width,  and  treating  the  product  as  square  lugs.  For  2  x  1 J  = 
3,  and  3  times  120  =  360  acres.  We  thus  get  1,656,  as  the 
area  of  the  king's  holding  at  Hemyock,  inst^d  of  5,616. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  South  Tawton,  the  pasture  4  lugs 
long  and  4  lugs  wide,  is  not  the  enormous  area  of  36  square 
miles,  or  6  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  breadth,  but  an 
area  in  which  4  superficial  lugs  are  placed  in  a  row  for  the 
length  and  the  process  is  repeated  4  times  for  the  breadth — 
in  other  words  an  area  of  16  lugs,  or  1,920  acres;  and  the 
Wood  2  lugs  long  and  2  lugs  wide,  is  an  area  in  which  2 
superficial  lugs  are  placed  in  a  row  for  the  length  and  the 
same  is  twice  repeated  for  the  breadth,  in  other  words  an  area 
of  4  lugs,  or  480  acres.     We  thus  obtain  for  South  Tawton : 

Arable  land  .....  5,000  acres 

Meadow       .                         .            .         .  60 

Pasture,  4x4  =  16  lugs         .             .         .  1,920 

Wood,  2x2  =  4  logs             .            .         .  480 

7,460 
^o  which  if  we  add  the  acreage  of : 

Ash  (41) 318 

Donicestone  (South  Zeal,  353)  .         .  545 

Allison  (355)  .  .  .         .  536 

Mardon(499)  .  .         .  307 

bU  of  which  are  in  the  present  parish  of  South  Tawton,  we 


{- 
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get  9,166  acres ;  an  acreage  sufficient  (if  we  make  the  usual 
addition  of  |  for  road-wastes,  linches  and  balks),  to  nearly 
exhaust  the  10,879  acres  of  the  present  parish.  One  inference 
we  may  also  draw  from  this  fact,  viz.  that  the  other  manors 
at  present  existing  in  South  Tawton  —  Ilton,  Wickington, 
Blackall,  Goosiford,  &c.,  must  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
King's  Manor,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Domesday. 

At  Crediton,  likewise,  the  wood  5  lugs  long  and  ^  lug 
wide,  was  not  an  area  of  3,600  acres,  but  the  half  of  5 
superficial  lugs,  i.e.  2\  lugs  or  300  acres;  and  instead  of 
22,380  acres  we  obtain  19,080  acres.  Adding  for  Notone 
1042  acres  we  obtain  a  total  of  20,122  acres.  As  the  three 
parishes  now  contain  20,834  acres,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  Bishop's  Domesday  Crititone  must  have 
included  Morchard  Bishop  also. 


THE   BLOWING   UP    OF    GREAT   TORRINGTON 
CHURCH,  FEBRUARY    16th,   1645. 


BT   O.    MARK   DOE. 
(Head  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  there  are  practically  no  records 
now  existing  in  the  Borough  of  Great  Torrington.  This  is 
due  to  their  destruction  by  fire  in  the  year  1724.  Even  the 
three  charters  granted  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
James  I.,  and  James  II.  seem  to  have  been  destroyed,  as  only 
copies  of  them  now  exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  seal  of 
James  I.,  which  is  in  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church,  and  in 
all  probability  was  attached  to  the  charter  granted  by  that 
monarch.  In  connection  with  this  fire,  there  appeared,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  Torrington  Parish  Magazine  for  May,  1892, 
a  letter  to  the  vicar  of  Great  Torrington  from  the  Rev. 
Tristram  Valentine,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Waldon,  Welwyn, 
giving  the  following  extract  from  a  list  of  "briefs"  in  the 
-Register  of  that  parish : — 

"172.     Great  Torrington  in  Com.  Devon,  Loss 

by  fire  498a£  collected  Mar.  6,  1725.     00 :  03  :  07." 

It  seems  strange  that  though  this  comparatively  large  sum 

'^^s  collected  from  so  distant  a  place  as  Welwyn,  there  is 

^JE>parently  no  record  of  anything  collected  for  Great  Tor- 

'^a^gton  in  the  list  of  briefs  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  L  Dredge 

f^-st  year,  of  the  parish  of  Marwood,  and  that  which  we  have 

l^^-^t  had  of  the  parishes  of  Churston  Ferrers  and  Brixham. 

The  fact  of  there  being  such  a  dearth  of  records  of  any 

"  ^id,  has  been  the  principal  inducement  to  me  to  write  the 

^^^sent  paper,  in  which  I  have  brought  together  such  facts  as 

^    liave  been  able  to  collect  from  various  sources,  bearing  on 

^^«  subject  of  the  "  blowing  up  "  of  the  parish  church  at  the 

^itue  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
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On  Monday,  the  16th  February,  1645,  the  Parliamentarian 
army,  with  Fairfax  as  its  general,  and   Cromwell  as  its 
lieutenant-general,  marched  from  Ashreigney  (or  Rings-ash) 
towards  Great  Torrington  vi^  Stevenstone,  which  was  then  as 
now  the  residence  of  the  Eolle  family,  and  having  driven 
some  of  the  Boyalist  soldiers  who  were  there,  as  far  as  the 
town,  which  was  occupied  by  their  main  body  under  Lord 
Hopton,  succeeded  after  a  severe  struggle  in  effecting  an 
entrance,  and  at  length  chased  the  Royalists  through  the 
streets  and  away  by  Taddiport  and  Rothem  bridges,  acrosa 
the  Torridge  in  the  direction  of  Cornwall.    The  church  had. 
been  used  as  a  magazine  for  their  powder  by  the  Royalists, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Parliamentarians  got  their  men  back: 
into  the  town  than  this  powder  exploded,  the  force  being  so 
great  that,  as  we  are  told,  ''  the  walls  of  the  church  all  fell 
and  dispersed  abroad,  there  standing  not  above  the  height  of 
6  or  7  foot,"  and  the  surrounding  houses  being  wrecked,  and 
most  of  the  windows  in  the  town  being  blown  in. 

As  there  are  several  graphic  accounts  of  the  explosion, 
written  at  the  time,  1  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  them 
verbatim. 

Joshua  Sprigg,  after  giving  in  his  Anglia  Rediviva  an 
account  of  the  engagement,  and  the  entry  of  the  Parliament- 
arians into  the  town,  says : 

''We  had  no  sooner  placed  guards  at  the  several  avenues,  and 
had  drawn  our  whole  army  of  fbot,  and  most  of  our  horse  into  the 
town,  but  the  magazine  of  near  eighty  barrelB  of  powder,  which  the 
lord  Hopton  had  in  the  church,  was  fired  by  a  desperate  villain,  one 
Watts,  whom  the  enemy  had  hired  with  thirty  pounds  for  that 
purpose,  as  he  himself  confessed  the  next  day,  when  he  was  pulled 
out  from  under  the  rubbish  and  timber,  and  the  lead,  stones,  timber, 
and  iron  work  of  the  church  were  blown  up  into  the  air  and 
scattered  all  over  the  town  and  fields  about  it  where  our  forces  were ; 
yet  it  pleased  God  miraculously  to  preserve  the  army,  that  few  were 
slain  besides  the  enemy's  (that  were  prisoners  in  the  church  where 
the  magazine  was  blown  up),  and  most  of  our  men  that  guarded 
them  who  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  ruins :  and  here  was  God's 
great  mercy  unto  us,  that  the  general  being  there  in  the  streets 
escaped  with  his  life  so  narrowly,  there  falling  a  web  of  lead  with 
all  its  force  which  killed  the  horse  of  one  Master  Rhoads  of  the 
lifeguard  who  was  thereon  next  to  the  general  in  the  street^  bat 
doing  neither  him  nor  the  general  any  hurt" 

Sprigg  also  gives  a  letter  from  Fairfax  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  written  at  Great  Torrington,  and  dated 
Feb.  19,  1645,  in  which  occurs  the  following: — 
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**  We  took  many  prisoners  in  the  town,  who,  being  pat  into  the 
church  where  the  enemy's  magazine  lay  of  above  fourscore  barrela 
of  powder,  as  is  reported,  besides  other  ammunition  either  purposely 
by  some  desperate  prisoner  or  casually  by  some  soldier,  the  powder 
was  fired,  whereby  the  church  was  quite  blown  up,  the  prisoners 
and  most  of  our  men  that  guarded  them  were  killed  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruins ;  the  houses  of  the  town  shaken  and  shattered, 
and  our  men  all  the  town  over  much  endangered  by  the  stones, 
timber,  and  lead,  which  with  the  blast  were  carried  up  very  high, 
and  scattered  in  great  abundance  all  the  town  over  and  beyond ;  yet 
it  pleased  Grod  that  few  of  our  men  were  slain  or  hurt  thereby,  save 
those  in  the  church  only,  our  loss  of  men  otherwise  in  this  service 
was  small,  thoagh  many  wounded." 

Later  on  in  this  letter  Fairfax  states  that  ''of  prisoners 
taken  in  this  service  about  200  were  blown  up." 

In  a  letter  dated  1645-6,  which  is  given  in  the  6th 
Keport  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  p.  100,  written  by  J[ohn] 
E[ushworth]  at  Torrington  to  [the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons],  and  dated  "  JFeb.  17 — 5  in  ye  morning,"  we  read  : — 

"  We  beat  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  into  their  barricadoes, 
which  our  men  carried,  after  about  an  hour's  fighting,  after  several 
repulses,  and  so  forced  the  enemy  into  the  town,  whereupon  the 
horse  were  set  in,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  the  streets,  and,  after 
hard  fighting,  drove  them  out  of  the  barricadoes  at  the  further  side 
of  the  town.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  and  put  into  the  church, 
and  many  more  threw  away  their  arms,  and  escaped  in  the  dark- 
ness. No  sooner  were  we  possessed  of  the  town,  than  the  enemy's 
magazine,  about  eighty  barrels  of  powder,  which  were  in  the 
church,  blew  up;  whether  fired  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  we 
cannot  yet  learn.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  killed,  many  houses 
defaced,  and  the  whole  town  shaken.  Some  of  our  men  in  the 
churchyard  were  killed,  and  two  great  pieces  of  lead  fell  within 
half  a  horse's  length  of  the  General.  One  whole  barrel  of  powder 
was  blown  out  into  the  street  without  taking  fire.  The  enemy, 
seeing  the  explosion,  made  another  charge  under  John  Digby, 
brother  to  Lord  Digby,  but  were  repulsed  by  our  musketeers  ;  and, 
our  horse  instantly  advancing,  began  the  pursuit  at  eleven  at  night, 
and  I  hope,  will  give  a  good  account  of  the  business." 

From  another  of  Sushworth's  letters,  dated  22nd  Feb., 
1645-6,  we  learn  that — 

''The  other  day  being  the  market  day,  Master  Peters  preacht 
unto  the  country  people  and  souldiers  in  Torrington  (the  Church 
being  blown  up).  He  was  forced  to  preach  out  of  a  belcony,  where 
the  audience  was  great;  he  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people." 

This  must  have  been  on  Saturday,  the  2  let  February. 

X  2 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the 
town  were  burnt  in  1724,  and  these  records  seem  to  have  been 
wonderfully  preserved  at  the  blowing  up,  if  we  may  take  the 
authority  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Heydon,  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
who  considered  the  affair  of  so  miraculous  a  nature,  that  he 
made  it  the  introduction  to  a  sermon  which  was  printed  in 
1647,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  by  the  Revd. 
Dr.  Colby,  read  at  the  Great  Torrin<]jton  meeting  of  this 
Association  in  1875,  as  well  as  in  Mr..R.  W.  Cotton's  invalu- 
able book  on  Barnstaple  and  the  Northern  Part  of  Devonshire 
during  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642-1646.  The  book  I  refer  to 
is  entitled : — 

"  The  Discovery  of  the  wonderfull  preservation  of  his  Exoellencie, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Army,   the  Records  of  the  Town,  tha 
Library,  and  blessed  Bible,  under  the  hands  of  the  Maior,  Aider- 
men,  Capt  and  Schoolmaster  of  Torrington  in  Devon.     In  an. 
Epistle  to   his  Excellency   (and  also  in  the  end  of  the   book« 
entituled,  Man's  Badnesse  and  God's  Goodnesse :  or,  some  GospeL 
Truths  laid  down  vindicated  and  explained),  by  his  Excellencie's^ 
speciall  Command.     Never  Printed  heretofore  by  any.     By  JohiSL 
Heydon,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  Heydon  says : — *  When  C 
seriously  considered  how  the  Angel  of  God's  presence  hath  preserved 
your  Excellencie  as  in  a  Casquenet  of  Gold  unto  this  day,  and  tb^ 
Army  in  Torrington  in  Devon  from  so  great  and  imminent  dangers^ 
and  the  preservation  in  that  Town  of  the  blessed  Bible,  lAhnry^ 
and  the  Town  Records  so  wonderfully,  and  yet  none  to  my  knowr— 
ledge  bath  put  it  to  the  Preese,  that  so  Christians  might  magnifi.^ 
the  Author  of  that  so  great  deliverance  ;   and  that  Antichristiai 
might  stare  on't,  and  be  astonish'd  at  it  to  their  conversion, 
further  condemnation — I  have  made  bold  to  crave  leave,  to  pxzm'fc 
this  ensuing  testimony  of  God's  providence  to  the  view  of  lVm« 
world  ;  and  knowing  that  devils  and  devilitied  men  would  be  gLcft.cl 
to  have  anything  against  him  that  layes  his  lips  in  the  dust  foir  *s 
ingratitude,  and  is  weary  of  himself,  and  sees  the  vanity  of  all  tfr:B.a.t 
is  on  this  side  Jesus  Christ,  and  though  he  is  not  overmuch  ta^^en 
with  the  favour  of  good  men,  nor  cast  down  with  the  indignities, 
inhumanities,  and  barbarous  dealings  of  wicked  men  ;  yet  to  »'t^p 
the  mouthes  of  calumniators,  slanderers,  and  such  as  would  <saL8t 
false  aspersions  upon   the   truths,    yea  to  outface  itself^  I  Im^ve 
(verbatim)  set  down  the  testimony  of  the  Maior  of  TorringtoxB.,  in 
Devon,  etc.,  as  followeth  :  We  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  do 
testifie,  that  when  the  Public  place  of  God's  worship  was  blown  up 
by  a  hellish  plot,  and  his  Excellency  was  wonderfully  preserv^t 
there  fell  out  by  Divine  Providence,  that  which  we  look  upon  « 
mira  non  mirabilia,  viz.,  though  both  the  Books  of  Common  Frsjer 
were  blown  up  or  burnt,  yet  the  blessed  Bible  was  preserved  wd 
not  obliterated,   although  it  were  blown  away  ;   and  also  the 
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Library,  and  the  Books,  together  with  the  Eecords  of  the  Town 
were  wonderfully  preserved  :  I  do  testifie,  John  Voysey,  Maior.  We 
also  testifie,  Eichard  Gay,  William  White  Capt.,  John  Ward,  Henry 
Semor  Schoolmaster,  aud  John  Heydon  Minister  of  the  GrospeL 
And  I  shall  be  ready  to  shew  the  Originall  to  whomsoever  desires 
it,  and  craves  condigne  punishment  if  the  Originall  be  adulterated.'" 
Further  on  we  read  : — "Now  the  Lord  confirm  you  in  the  true 
Grace  of  Grod  wherein  you  stand,  and  make  you  more  instrumental 
to  the  Kingdom  and  Nations  that  are  Christian  the  world  over,  and 
make  you  a  leading  peece  to  all  Grenerals  that  now  are,  or  shall  be 
hereafter,  and  move  your  heart  to  pity  the  Town  of  Torrington,  and 
as  much  as  in  you  lyes  to  erect  a  publick  Place  for  God's  worship 
there,  upon  the  Publique  Stock ;  the  people  being  poore,  yet  those 
that  are  Christian,  both  Magistrates  and  Commanders,  that  have 
little  incouragement  from  those  that  they  have  adventured  their 
lives  for,  and  expended  their  estates  for  their  safety  ;  the  Lord  put 
better  hearts  into  them,  I  say,  those  are  thankf  ull  to  God,  and  have 
gladly  received  those  that  would  impart  the  Gospel  to  them,  and 
keep  dayes  of  Thanksgiving,  etc.,  for  so  great  a  deliverance,  and 
though  they  stand  in  the  open  streets,  neither  cold  nor  rain  can 
deter  them  from  it.  They  being  true  Eagles  will  feed  on  the 
carkasse  Christ  in  the  Gospel  purely  preach't,  as  Mr.  Peters  and 
divers  of  the  Army  can  witnesse,  and  their  own  testimony  for 
myself  annexed,  that  spent  a  day  by  way  of  Thanksgiving  since  my 
being  under  the  Command  of  Coll.  Henry  Gray,  as  it  follows  word 
for  word  in  their  certificate  annexed,  the  20  Decemb.  1646.  This 
day  Mr.  John  Heydon  Chaplain  to  the  Honorable  Coll.  Gray,  did 
powerfully  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Torrington  magna, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  incouragement  of  that  great  audience 
which  were  present. — John  Voysey  Maior,  Eichard  Gay,  John 
Harwood,  John  Ward,  William  White,  and  Henry  Semor." 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Haydon  seems  to  look  on  the  blowing  up  or 
burning  of  the  books  of  Common  Prayer  as  part  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  but  had  he  been  aware  of  the  "  Popish 
Book,"  which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  used  in  the 
Church  of  Great  Torrington,  he  would  probably  have  regarded 
the  blowing  up,  not  only  of  the  books  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  of  the  church  itself  which  had  been  polluted  by  this 
Popish  Book  as  another  part  of  the  "  Divine  Providence,"  for 
in  the  calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series,  voL  clxiv.) 
is  recorded  the  following : 

''Elizabeth,  1583,  Dec.  26th,  59.  Confession  of  Alexander 
Barry  taken  before  Sir  Eichard  Greynville  and  Barnard  Drake, 
touching  a  popish  book  or  catechism  set  forth  by  one  named 
Laurence  Yaux,  belonging  to  William  Edmonds  servant  to  Mr. 
Chapell  and  used  by  him  in  the  Church  of  Great  Torrington. 
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^'60.  Examination  of  Thomas  Chapell  Esq.  relatiye  to  the 
popish  book  brought  by  his  servant  Wm.  Edmonds  to  the  Church 
of  Great  Torrington. 

"61.  Examination  of  Humfrey  Eeynolds  servant  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Coplestone  touching  the  popish  book  brought  by  Edmonds  to 
the  church." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Sprigg  speaks  of  a  "  web  of  lead " 
which  killed  the  horse  of  a  man  riding  next  to  Fairfax,  and 
also  that  Bush  worth  says  that  **  two  great  pieces  of  lead  fell 
within  half  a  horse's  length  of  the  General"  It  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a  local  corroboration  of  this 
which  has  been  handed  down  directly  from  mouth  to  moatL 
I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Moore-Stevens,  of  Winscott, 
that  he  was  told  by  the  late  Miss  Charlotte  Moore,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  99,  that  she  had  heard  her  father  say  that 
the  Bev.  George  Moore  (who  was  bom  at  Great  Torrington, 
and  lived  there)  had  conversed  with  an  old  woman  who  saw 
the  horse  of  Fairfax  start  when  the  explosion  took  place. 

There  are  two  stone  inscriptions  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  Church,  recording  its  blowing  up  and 
subsequent  rebuilding,  which  before  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  in  1864,  were  over  the  east  and  west  windows.  One 
of  them  bears  the  arms  of  the  Borough,  and,  underneath,  ''This 
Chvrch  was  bio  wen  vp  with  Powder  Febr.  y*  16*^  ano  1645, 
and  rebvilt  A**  1651."  The  other  has  "This  Church  was 
re-erected  ano  Domini  1651." 

The  following  is  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(vol.  X.  318),  though  it  appears  that  the  question  of  re- 
building the  Church  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  previous  year : 

'*  10  Ju7iej  1648.  Ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  aasemhlad 
in  Parliament,  That  a  Grant  be  prepared,  and  that  the  Ooai- 
missioners  of  the  Great  Seal  be  hereby  authorized  and  reqidNd 
to  pass  the  same  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  the  Mayor,  AldenBflB 
and  Common  Council,  of  the  Town  of  Create  Torrington,  in  At 
County  of  Devon,  for  a  General  Collection  of  the  Charity  of  wall 
disposed  People,  through  all  the  Counties  of  England  and  Dominiop 
of  Wales  for  Reparation  of  the  Great  Church  of  the  said  Town. 
which  was  utterly  demolished  by  the  Enemies  Firing  thereof  widi 
their  Magazine  of  Powder,  to  the  Value  of  Six  Thousand  Pounds 
at  least;  which  the  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  the  Miseries  of  At 
late  War,  and  lima  of  the  said  To¥m,  are  no  Way  able  to  repair.* 

In  the  old  "Ledger  Book"  belonging  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Town  and   Alms  Lands  of   Great  Torrington,   which 
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coDsists  of  a  record  of  the  property  of  tlie  Trustees,  occurs 
the  following : 

"Fo.  123.     John  Cocke  holdeth  one  House  iu  the  weste  end«  of 

the  Churcbe,    grauntod  for  ,  this  wad  blowne  up  wth  the 

Church." 

The  vestry,  however,  appears  to  have  escaped,  and  a  few  of 
the  piera  and  arches  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  north  transept  arch,  seem  to  be  in  their  original  condition, 
but  the  others  show  undoubted  signs  of  having  been  shattered 
and  subsequently  put  together  again. 


On  two  of  the  chancel  piers  there  are  the  remains  of  thr^^ 
carved  niches,  which,  doubtless,  originally  contained  figures  o* 
some  kind,  and  which  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  icoi»*>~ 
clastic  work  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans.     I  have  heard   i  ** 
Bugi^ested  that  the  damage  might  have  been  done  by  tb^ 
explosion,  but  I  think,  from  the  careful  way  in  which  th» 
ornamentation  only  has  been  removed,  in  some  places  showinj^ 
marks  in  which,  with  a  very  little  stretch  of  imagination,  ono 
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can  trace  the  work  of  a  tool  of  some  kind,  and  that  too, 
without  injury  to  the  carved  capitals  just  above,  which  would 
have  suffered  equally,  if  not  more  than  the  niches,  had  the 
work  been  done  by  the  explosion — that  these  pillars  were 
designedly  defaced  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  very 
desirable  "  improvement "  of  the  church,  that  these  mutilated 
niches,  which  are  almost  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  an 
event  which  brings  the  town  of  Great  Torrington  in  touch 
with  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  our  history,  should 
be  removed  on  account  of  their  so-called  unsightliness. 

A  general  opinion  prevails  at  Great  Torrington,  that  the 
old  oak  pulpit  in  the  church,  is  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
John  Howe  preached  whilst  he  had  the  cure  of  Great 
Torrington.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  feel  assured 
that  this  is  so,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  question  the  fact,  for 
the  carved  work  of  the  pulpit  is  undoubtedly  of  far  later 
date  than  the  time  of  John  Howe. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1864,  a  large  quantity  of 
lead  which  had  evidently  been  melted,  together  with  a  couple 
of  shillings  of  Charles  I.,  were  found  under  the  old  floor. 

One  of  the  bells,  which  is  now  used  for  striking  the  hours 
by  the  clock,  is  dated  1632,  but  all  the  others  were  cast 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  blowing  up. 

Before  the  restoration  of  the  church,  this  bell  hung  on  the 
outside  of  the  tower  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  little  south  transept,  as  appears  in  drawings  of  the 
church  as  it  was  before  1864.  The  best  representation  of  it, 
8o  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  given  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
JJlicstra^ed,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  views  published  in 
1832. 

I  r^ret  to  say  that  the  only  tombstone  dating  before  the 
lilowing  up,  which  was  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  last 
^restoration,  has  since  unaccountably  disappeared.  It  was  to 
t;be  memory  of  John  Clarke  and  his  wife,  and  the  epitaph  on 
Xt  is  fortunately  recorded  in  Westcote*s  View  of  Devonshire. 
It  was,  I  know,  carefully  preserved  at  the  restoration,  but  has 
^ince  been  removed,  probably  during  some  alterations  of  the 
Qooring  of  the  church,  and  no  one  apparently  took  any  interest 
in  its  preservation  at  the  time.     It  runs  as  follows : 

**Two  lie  underneath  this  stone, 
Rather  the  two  halves  of  one. 
Two  they  were,  so  like,  so  even 
Natured,  statu  red,  bred,  that  heaven 
Made  them  one  by  wedlock  knot ; 
Whom  e'en  death  divided  not." 


THE  REVEREND  MATTHEW  MUNDY,  L,  IL,  III.,  IV. 

BT   FBANOBS  B.    TROUP. 
(Read  at  Soaih  Molton,  Aogoat,  1894.) 


In  preparing  a  list  of  the  Rectors  of  Plymtree,  I  noticed  the 
constant  recurrence  in  the  Church  Records  of  the  name  of 
Matthew  Mundy.  By  some  chance,  I  learned  that  at  East 
Budleigh  there  had  been  a  Vicar  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
again,  when  compiling  notes  towards  a  history  of  Rockbeare, 
the  name  occurreid  as  Vicar  of  the  parish.  My  cariosity  was 
roused,  and  upon  investigating  the  matter,  I  found  that  four 
clergymen  bearing  the  name,  belonging  to  as  many  genera- 
tions, had  been  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  My  search 
did  not  disclose  any  great  claim  to  fame  in  literature  or 
kindred  subjects,  but  only  a  series  of  quiet,  apparently 
uneventful  lives,  in  remote  Devonshire  villages,  where  they 
found  "  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task,"  sufficient  for  them. 
It  would  appear  as  if  their  lives  were  such  as  were  led  by  the 
usual  country  parson,  who  devoted  his  time  to  the  duties 
allotted  to  him,  and  lived  among  his  people,  by  his  example 
as  much  as  by  his  teaching  elevating  his  parishioners  to  some 
degree  above  the  half-heathenism  which  lurked  so  long  in 
outlying  districts  of  the  county.  The  even  tenor  of  their 
way  was,  in  some  instances,  enlivened  by  a  streak  of  eccen- 
tricity, but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  well  beloved  by  those 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt  But,  though  in  no  way  famous, 
it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  record  some  brief  notes  about 
their  lives,  extending  as  they  did  through  the  semi-dormant 
period  of  the  Church's  life  after  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  down  to  the  reawakening  of  the  Church  to 
greater  activity  and  usefulness  in  our  own  generation ;  and  to 
preface  these  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Mundy  family. 

In  tracing  back  the  name  of  Mundy,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it  mentioned  prior  to  1250,  when  Hamo  Mundy 
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occurs  in  the  Feet  of  Fines  for  Norfolk,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  founder  of  the  English  branch  formed  one  of  that 
vast  horde  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  At  all  events, 
tradition  asserts  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Abbey  of 
Mondaye,  in  Normandy. 

The  name  occurs  constantly  throughout  England,  but  the 
point  to  which  the  Mundys  trace  their  more  recent  origin  is 
the  vicinity  of  Derby,  where  there  has  lived,  for  many 
generations,  a  family  of  position  at  Markeaton.  Branches 
from  the  Derbyshire  family  settled  in  Somerset,  Berkshire, 
and  Cornwall ;  members  of  these  branches  claim  kinship  with 
one  another  as  eagerly  as  if  they  belonged  to  Scottish  clans. 

The  Derbyshire  family,  which  Sir  Bernard  Burke  traces 
back  to  a  certain  John  Mundy  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  had 
an  illustrious  member,  also  named  John,  who  became  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1522.  To  his  eldest  son  Markeaton 
passed  and  descended  with  fair  regularity  from  father  to  son, 
down  to  recent  years.  Sir  John  Mundy,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
had,  beside  those  who  died  young,  two  other  sons.  Of  these 
Thomas  was  Prior  of  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  Just  before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  he,  apparently  foreseeing  the  course 
of  events,  sent  for  his  brother  John,  a  barrister-at-law,  to 
whom  he  granted  long  leases  of  certain  properties  belonging 
to  the  Priory.  From  this  John  Mundy  descended  the 
Mundys  of  Eialton.^ 

Almost  contemporary  with  these  two  brothers,  and  related 

to  them,  were  William  and  Anthony  Mundy.     The  former 

was  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  may 

have  been  the  ''  Maister  Mondy  "  whose  servant  is  mentioned 

as   rewarded  in   a  Household  Book  of  Edward  VL   (Jan., 

1547-1).*     His  brother,  Anthony  Mundy,  was  a  well-known 

dramatist.    From  William  descended  the  Mundys  of  Welford, 

of  i97hom  one  was  John  Mundy,  Doctor  of  Music  (Oxon), 

1624,  and  organist  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Windsor.*    Another 

descendant  was  Francis  Mundy,  S.T.D.,  Eector  of  Welford, 

;feerks,    1639,   Sub-Dean  of  Wells,  1665,  and  Treasurer  of 

XJandaff,  1665.*     It  does  not  appear  that  he  suffered  any 

great  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  fanatics, 

yet,  on  the  King's  return,  he  came  in  for  a  considerable 

Amount  of  rich  patronage.     He  had  several  sons,  to  one  of 

^hom  I  shall  refer  later  on. 

*  Sir  John  Maolean's  Trigg  Minor, 

*  Trevelyan  Papers,  i.  202. 

>  Fasti,  OxoD.  i.  236  and  415. 

*  Foster's  Alumni,  Oxod,  wherein  his  other  preferments  are  given. 
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The  Mundys  were  in  Somerset  as  early  as  1327,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  at  what  period  they  branched  off  from  the 
Derbyshire  family ;  neither  do  we  know  exactly  the  line  of 
descent  from  the  first  Somerset  ones  to  those  who  lived  in 
that  county  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Indeed,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Taunton  Mundys  are  descended  from  the 
Mundys  of  Eomsey,  Hants,  and  also  from  the  Welford  family. 
However,  we  find  a  Thomas  Mundy  who  was  buried  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton,  in  1575,  and  whose  wives  and 
children  were  buried  or  baptized  there  a  few  years  previously. 
Thomas  Mundy  was  burgess  of  Taunton  in  1596,  and  John 
was  married  in  the  above-mentioned  church  in  1601.  Two 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Mundy,  presumably  sons  of 
this  John,  lived  in  Taunton,  and  from  this  point  onward, 
down  to  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  now  Vicar 
of  Cornwood,  we  have  an  almost  complete  pedigree.  Matthew 
Mundy,  who  was  a  serge-maker,  had,  with  other  children,  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  Matthew ;  the  former  inherited  his  father's 
property  in  Taunton,  and  lived  and  died  in  that  city,  while 
the  younger  brother,  after  receiving  his  degrees  at  Cambridge, 
became  Eector  of  Orchard  Portman.  A  year  and  a  half  later 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Brianston,  Dorset,  but  in  less  thaa 
three  months  (10th  March,  1687-8)  he  was  instituted  to 
Plymtree,  in  Devon.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
married,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  he  resided  con- 
tinuously at  Plymtree,  where  his  children  were  baptized.  In 
the  parish  register  is  written,  "Mathew  Mundy,  Rector, 
tooke  possession  the  11th  Day  March  1687."  From  an  old 
churchwarden's  book  we  learn  that  in  1697  he  journeyed  to 
London,  in  order  to  bring  home  the  communion  plate,  pulpit 
cloth,  and  other  articles,  left  by  will  to  the  parish  church  by 
John  Land.  Of  his  children  who  survived  their  infancy, 
there  were  two  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  only  one  of  the 
latter  married,  while  the  other  four  died  as  spinsters  at  very 
advanced  ages. 

His  eldest  son,  Matthew,  whom  I  have  styled  XL,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father,  Matthew  Mundy  I.,  was 
also  educated  at  Cambridge.  We  find  recorded  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  Plymtree  Parish  Register,  "  Sundy  ye  6*** 
day  of  July,  1712  Mr  Mathew  Mundy  Jun'  Did  first  Read 
the  Prayers  in  Church  of  Plymptree  and  Preach  in  Pehem- 
bury  the  27^^^  Day  of  July  his  first  sermon.  Sundy  19*^ 
October  his  first  sermon  in  Plymtree  Church."  He  acted  as 
his  father's  curate  until  1726  at  least,  and  probably  until 
1732.     On  the  28th  June  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  living  of  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 
John  Prideaux,  of  Netherton,  near  Honiton.* 

But  he  remained  there  only  two  years,  as  we  find  he  was 
instituted  to  Harpford,  with  Ven  Ottery,  in  1734.®  He  had 
married  on  10th  Nov.,  1715,^  Cecil,  daughter  of  Marshall 
Ayre,  of  Ven  Ottery  Court,  and  her  nephew,  Eichard  Duke, 
of  Otterton,  presented  him  to  the  living.  Cecil  Mundy 
became  co-heir,  with  her  elder  sister  Dorothy,  wife  of  George 
Duke,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
of  her  brother  Marshall  Ayre. 

On  3rd  Oct,  1736,  Matthew  Mundy  I.,  at  an  advanced 
age,  died  at  Plymtree,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  spot 
intended  by  him  as  a  family  burial-place.  By  his  will  the 
advowson,  which  he  probably  bought  of  Thomas  Trosse,® 
was  left  to  his  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Sarah,  but  his  son 
Matthew  was  instituted  on  23rd  Dec.,  following,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Troyte,  of  Elillerton, 
clerk.  • 

The  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  Matthew  Mundy  II. 

continued  to  be  recorded  in  the  Plymtree  Registers,  where 

beneath  the  previously  quoted  entry  we  read,  *'  Mr.  Matthew 

Mundy,  son  of  the  late  Rev,  Mr.  Mathew  Mundy,  Rector  of 

this  parish,  was  instituted  and  inducted  in  the  year  1736, 

and  held  this  church  with  Harpford  and  ffenottery."     We 

find  that  Plymtree  was  served  by  a  series  of  curates,  from 

1744  until  1759,  so  we  may  presume  that  he  lived  most  of 

t^he  time  in  his  other  parish.     Perhaps  he  resided  in  Ven 

Ottery  Court,  as  his  wife's  brother,  Marshall  Ayre,  had  died 

several  years   before  he   was  instituted,  or   he   may  have 

ocenpied  the  Vicarage  house,  which  in  the  time  of  his  famous 

successor  Toplady  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Although  his  father's  family  were  buried  at  Plymtree,  he 
xnade  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  himself  and  family  at 
^en  Ottery,  which  remains  the  family  burial-place  down  to 

'  Sir  John  Maclean's  Trigg  Minor,  It  is  a  carious  coincidence  that 
^Hiomas  Mundy  was  PHor  of  Bodmin,  and  that  his  brother  John  had  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Prideaux. 

*  Episcopal  Registers,  Exon. 

**  The  Plymtree  Register  contains  among  the  Marriage  entries,  "  1715, 
ISov.  10th,  Mr.  Mathew  Mundy,"  the  name  of  the  wife  not  being  given. 

*  The  advowson  of  Plymtree  had  been  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Trosse. 
The  Mundys  sold  it  in  1737  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Oriel  College, 
OxfoitL 

*  Cecily,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Acland,  great-great-grandfather  of  the  present 
\>aronet,  married  as  her  second  husband,  Rev.  Thomas  Troyte,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Rev.  Matthew  Mundy  I.,  with  whom  he  was  associated 

n  some  of  the  Plymtree  parish  charities. 
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the  present  time.     It  is  stated  in  the  notice  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  2nd  July,  1759,  that  he,  "six  weeks  before  ordered  his 
vault  to  be  made,  and  every  day  visited  the  workman,  he  also 
bespoke  his  coffin/'^    The  vault  is  beneath  the  chancel  of 
Yen  Ottery  Church,  and  the  tablets  to  various  members  of 
the  family  are  on  the  chancel  walls.      His  widow,  Cecil, 
survived  him  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  lived  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary  with  her  son,  Thomas,  and  daughter,  Dorothea. 
She  left  a  rather  curious  will,  to  which  she  added  a  codicil, 
in  which  may  be  read  "  my  grandson  Matthew  shall  be  pre- 
mitted  to  wear  and  shall  wear  such  mourning  as  my  daughter, 
Dorothea,  shall  provide  for  him."     The  writer  of  the  will 
added  the  word  "  not "  before  both  the  words  "  be "  and 
"  wear,"  so  that  it  reads  "  shall  not  be  premitted  *  and '  shall 
not  wear,"  but  as  the  interpolation  is  not  initialed  it  was  not 
valid.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  states  whether  the  youthful 
Matthew  wore  mourning  for  his  grandmother.      She  gave 
instructions  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  herself  and 
her  late  husband  at  Ven  Ottery,  and,  dying  3rd  June,  1770, 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  there. 

A  contemporary  of  Rev.  Matthew  Mundy  II.  was  Thomas 
Mundy,  grandson  of  Rev.  Francis  Mundy,  S.T.D.,  Sub-dean 
of  Wells.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1720, 
and  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Bicton,  Devon,  10th 
June,  1737,  not  quite  six  months  after  Matthew  Mundy  was 
admitted  to  Plymtree.  Thomas  Mundy  married  Susanna 
Prouze  of  ffordton,  Crediton.*  They  had  no  children.  The 
relationship  between  Thomas  and  Matthew  must  have  been 
very  remote,  but  possibly  the  fact  that  their  livings  of  Bicton 
and  Harpford  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  that 
they  bore  the  same .  surname,  may  have  led  to  intimacy 
between  them.  At  all  events,  in  Thomas  Mundy's  will, 
dated  14th  June,  1754,  he  mentions  Matthew  Mundy  of 
Harpford,  clerk,  and  his  eldest  son  Matthew  Mundy,  derk. 
He  left ''  an  anuity  of  £32  and  his  best  Diamond  Hoop  Ring 
to  Dorothy,  and  £25  and  a  gold  watch  to  Thomas  Mundy, 
Gentleman,  children  of  Matthew  Mundy  of  Harpford." 

Matthew  Mundy  III.,  son  of  the  second  clergyman  of  the 
name,  after  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  instituted 
to  East  Budleigh,  with  Withycombe  Raleigh,  in  1741.  Several 
amusing  anecdotes  are  told  about  him,  of  which  the  following 

1  Vol.  xxix.  p.  846. 

'  15th  Sept,  1738.  Thomas  and  Sasanna  Mandy  and  Charles,  brother  of 
Thomas,  were  ikll  buried  in  Crediton  Church. 
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is  upon  record.  The  fact  that  his  two  parishes  were  some- 
what far  apart,  and  he  was  too  economical  to  keep  a  curate, 
led  him  to  adopt  the  plan  of  holding  services  alternately 
in  the  two  parishes,  in  the  morning  at  one,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  other.  He  was  in  consequence  much 
pressed  for  time,  and  frequently  curtailed  his  sermons  with 
the  remark  "Dearly  beloved  brethren,  I  shall  defer  the 
remainder  of  this  discourse  until  another  opportunity,"  so 
that  the  saying  passed  into  a  local  proverb, ''  I  must  be  like 
old  Passon  Mundy,  defer  this  till  another  opportunity."^ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  he  was  ever  married, 
but  it  appears  that  he  died  childless,  leaving  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  was  almost  seventy  seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1793. 

Three  Matthew  Mundys  in  direct  descent  had  held  livings 
in  Devonshire,  but  we  must  now  diverge  from  the  straight  line. 
Matthew  Mundy  II.,  had  a  younger  son,  Thomas,  who  was  an 
attorney-at-law,  in  Ottery  St  Mary.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
position,  and  was  one  of  the  four  Governors  of  the  Ottery 
Church  Corporation.  He  married  Elizabeth  Marker,  and  had 
one  son,  Matthew,  who  unlike  the  others  of  the  name  did  not 
take  Holy  Orders.  He  became,  instead,  a  Captain  in  the 
Hoyal  Marines,  married  and  had  a  son,  also  Matthew,  who 
^as  educated  at  Oxford,  not  following  the  example  of  his 
forefathers  in  going  to  Cambridge.  He  became  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Lynton,  North  Devon,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Hockbeare.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Patch,  of 
of  Topsham,  Director  of  the  East  India  Company.^ 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Carwithen,  formerly  Vicar  of  Aylesbeare, 
lias  supplied  me  with  the  following  notes : 

"I  well  remember  Matthew  Mundy,  who  became  Vicar  of 
]^ckbeare  in  1860.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  my  father's,  who 
inducted  him  into  the  living  of  Eockbeare.  Mr.  Mundy  had  been 
jxreviously  the  incumbent  of  Lynton,  a  preferment  which  he  held 
Ibr  28  yectzs,  and  in  that  wild  locality  was  the  general  adviser  and 
IMend  of  his  parishioners.  Latterly  he  was  made  a  Justice  of  the 
IPeace.  He  was  of  active  habits  and  a  great  pedestrian,  of  middle 
lieight,  fair  complexion,  and  careless  of  climate  and  weather.  His 
J>ractice  was  to  take  a  morning's  bathe  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  under 
the  '  Castle  Bock,'  from  early  Spring  to  close  upon  Christmas  in 
«ach  year.     He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  Clerical  meetings 

>  Kewspaper  CnttiDg,  **  Withjcombe  and  its  Vicars,"  kindly  lent  by 
8ir  John  Pnear. 

*  His  elder  brother  was  Thomas  Patch,  the  well-known  artist  and  engraver ; 
another,  Burnet  Patch,  was  Mayor  of  Exeter  ;  while  a  third  brother  belonged 
to  the  medical  profession,  in  which  two  of  his  ancestors  had  become  famous. 
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of  his  district,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  generally  on  foot  An 
anecdote  relating  to  his  return  from  one  of  these  Societies,  distant 
from  his  home  about  18  miles,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  country  he  had  to  traverse  and  his  disregard  for 
time  aud  place.  Between  him  and  his  home  for  many  miles  lay  the 
uncultivated  tract  of  Exmoor  Forest,  without  road  or  protecting 
fence.  A  thick  fog  came  on  as  the  solitary  pedestrian  wended  his 
way  o'er  heather  and  bog,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  had  in  local 
parlance  'gone  a  maskit!'^  After  some  hours  of  weary  wandering 
he  perceived  a  dim  light,  and  on  making  his  way  to  it  he  found 
himself  outside  a  rough  moorland  cottage,  and  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door.  After  some  shuffling  and  talking  in  a  undertone,  a  head, 
surmounted  by  a  nightcap  of  the  period,  appeared  at  the  bedroom 
window  asking  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Our  weary  traveller 
did  his  best  to  explain,  and  on  being  asked  his  name  said,  '  I  'm 
Matthew  Mundy,  of  Lynton,  I've  lost  my  way.'  *  Monday  V  was 
the  half-sleepy  answer,  'get  away  you  drunken  fellow,  why,  its 
Sunday  1  and  hardly  that ;  get  away  with  'el'  and  the  window 
was  closed.  Poor  Mundy  reached  home  early  on  that  Sunday 
morning,  and  after  some  necessary  refreshment  was  ready  for  his 
usual  Church  Services. 

**  Such  was  country  life  in  the  wild  parts  of  North  Devon  some 
60  years  ago.  The  transfer  from  Lynton  to  Rockbeare  was  not  ft 
happy  one.  He  yearned  for  the  breezy  heights  and  rough  crags 
washed  by  the  Severn  Sea.  Mrs.  Mundy  died  shortly  after  their 
coming  to  the  Vicarage,  and  poor  Mundy  followed  after  a  term  of 
about  four  years.  They  were  both  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
Churchyard  of  Ven  Ottery,  in  which  pariah  Mr.  Mundy  had  a 
small  family  property." 

The  change  from  Lynton  to  Eockbeare  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife's  health.  His  active  out-door  life  had 
preserved  his  own  health  to  a  marvellous  degree,  but  soon 
after  he  came  to  Eockbeare  he  had  a  stroke  which  partly 
paralyzed  him.  After  lingering  for  two  years  he  died  1  Sept., 
1864. 

On  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Matthew  Mundy  IV.  without 
children,  the  family  property  at  Ven  Ottery  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  nephew,  Eev.  J.  T.  Patch.  It  included  the 
ancient  vicarage,  which  had  probably  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ayres  at  some  remote  period,  and  from  them  to  the 
Mundys. 

The  Eev.  James  Terry  Patch,  son  of  Mary  Cecil  Mundy 
and  Thomas  Lodge  Patch,  assumed  the  name  of  Mundy  in 
1888,  and  is  now  the  Vicar  of  Cornwood.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  member  of  the  family  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew. 

^  Lost  his  way. 
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Anyone  who  visits  the  spot  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
Mundys  became  attached  to  the  remote  and  peaceful  village 
of  Ven  Ottery,  and  preferred  this  quiet  churchyard  as  a  last 
resting  place.  Approaching  it  from  the  Exeter  side,  across  the 
wild  tract,  part  of  which  is  called  Ven  Ottery  Common,  we 
are  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  spread 
out  before  us ;  we  can  well  believe  that  Toplady,  the  author 
of  "Eock  of  Ages"  drew  much  of  the  inspiration  of  his  hymns 
from  these  superb  surroundings,  and  we  know  that  this  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  his,  and  that  from  hence,  when  pointing 
out  to  a  friend  the  towers  of  his  two  churches,  he  saw  the 
smoke  curling  upward  from  his  own  vicarage  house,  and 
returned  home  to  find  the  place  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 

As  we  pause  to  admire  the  view  before  plunging  down  the 
steep  and  narrow  lane,  to  visit  the  church  with  its  monuments 
to  the  Mundy  family,  the  singularly  appropriate  lines  of 
Tennyson  come  to  our  minds : 

**  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fane, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold ; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers. 
And  crowaed  farms  and  lessening  towers, 
To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main." 

Note. — I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  kindness  of  Rev.  J.  T. 

Hundy,  who  has  rendered  me  much  assistance,  and  of  Mr.  Alfred 

James  Monday  of  Taunton,  who  has  supplied  me  with  a  great  deal 

of  the  information  given  in  this  paper;  to  the  latter  I  am  indebted 

for  nearly  all  the  notes  on  the  early  Mundys,  for  copies  of  entries 

in  parish  registers  and  abstracts  of  wiUs ;  so  numerous  that  it  is 

impossible  to  acknowledge  each  specific  instance,  so  I  must  content 

Hiyself  with  stating  that  it  is  largely  through  his  kindness  that  I 

have  been  able  to  compile  the  pedigree  appended. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  name  is  yarioTiBly  spelt  Mondaie,  Mondaie,  Monday,  Mnndajy 
Mondy,  Mundy. 

Arms :  Per  pale  gules  and  sable,  on  a  cross  engrailed,  argent,  five 
lozenges,  porpure.  On  a  chief  or  three  eagles'  legs  erased,  a  la  quue^ 
azure.     Crest :  A  panther's  head  erased,  sable. 

The  probable  relationship  of  the  first  four  generations  of  the 
Mundys  of  Taunton  is  given  below,  but  from  the  first  Matthew 
Mundy  the  pedigree  rests  on  authority. 

Thomas  Mundy  mar.  1st  Johane  (bur.  24  July  1565).^  2nd 
Margery  (bur.  12  Aug.  1568).i     He  was  bur.  12  July  1675.1 

Thomas  Mundy,  son  of  the  above,  burgess  of  Taunton  1596, 
mar.  7  Sept.  1597,  Elizabeth  Pearse.^ 

John  Mundy,  son  of  the  last  named,  mar.  1st,  11  Jan.  1601,^ 
Margery  Mustin  (bur.  11  Apr.  1602.);i  2nd,  16  Nov.  1617,  Agues 
Garlake,  (bur.  7  Aug.  1627.)2     He  was  bur.  2  Apr.  1628.«  (t) 

1.  Thomas  Mundy,  son  of  John,  mar.  29  May  1638,^  Mary 
Downe,  bur.  9  Mar.  1688.^  Probably  Thomas  Mundy  of 
Michael  Creech  was  their  son. 

2.  Matthew  Mundy,  son  of  John,  mar.  12  Aug.  1649^  Welthian 
Muttlebury,  (who  was  bur.  3  May  1672,)^  bur.— Dec.  1689.« 
He  was  a  serge  maker  and  an  alderman  of  Taunton. 

CliUdren  of  Matthew  ^  Welthian  (Muttlebury)  Mundy. 

1.  Thomas  Mundy  of  Hoi  way,  Taunton.  Churchwarden  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  1686,  mar.  20  June  1672,^  Mary  Hellier,  bur. 
10  Dec.  1717.1  Will  dated  19  June  1717,  pro.  Archdeacon's 
Court  Taunton  (No.  136.)     Their  children  were  : 

Thomas  (Conservator)  mar.  Elizabeth  ^ (1  dau.  John  Lucas  of 

Taunton,  clothier  1)  One  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Tone,  1698.*  Will  dated  8  Jan.  1724,  pro.  P.  C.  C.  11  Oct 
1726  (207  Plymouth).  In  his  will  he  is  styled  "Thomas 
Conservator  Mundy  of  the  Citty  of  Bristol  Gent"  He 
probably  added  Conservator  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
father. 

Matthew,  mar.  Honor ^ ,  bur.  2  Jan.   1729.1    Will  dated 

24  Dec.  1729. 
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Elizabeth,  mar.  Francis  Hill  of  Milverton.^ 

Mary,  mar.  29  Aug.  1690  Thomas  Westcombe/  and  had  dan. 
Anstice. 

Agnes,  mar.  Ist,   10  Aug.    1690  Ambrose  West  of  Bristol^ 

2nd,  Brown,  had  son  Thomas  Brown*  and  dau.  Mary 

Brown*  (who  mar.  circa  1722,  John  Eoberts,  clerk,*  Will 
dated  29  May  1730,  pro.  Archdeacon's  Court,  Taunton,  22 
July  1731. 

2.  Matthew  Mundy.  Of  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  Camb.  A.  B. 
1679.  A.M.  1683.  Admitted  Rector  of  Orchard  Portman,  Somerset, 
13  May  1686;^  of  Brianston,  Dorset  30  Dec.  1687;^  of  Plymtree, 
Devon,  11  Mar.  1687-8.»  Mar.  19  Apr.  1688  Elizabeth  Raw  of 
Bishop's  Hull,  Somerset,^  (who  was  bur.  8  Oct.  1791.)  ^^  He  was 
bur.  3  Oct.  1746.1* 

Abstract  of  Will  of  Matthew  Mundy,  dated  19th  Jvly,  1736, 

Matthew  Mundy  of  Plymtree,  &c.,  Clerk  "  being  aged  and  Infirm 
but  of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind,  &c."  ''unto  my  Daughters 
Dorothy  Mundy  and  Sarah  Mundy  the  Advowson  of  Plymtree," 
refers  to  "  my  s**  other  Daughters  Mary  &  Anne "  "  my  grandson 
John  Selfe  "  "  unto  my  son  Matthew  Mundy  &  Cecillia  his  wife  my 
grandsons  &  Grand-daughter  Matthew,  Thomas  &  Dorothy  Mundy" 
mourning  rings,  ''unto  son-in-law  John  Selfe;  my  sister-in-law 
Dorothy  Raw,  mourning  rings."  Residue  to  my  son  Matthew.  Pro. 
Prin.  Reg.  Exeter.  8  Oct.  1736. 

3.  Edward,  b.  10  July  1657.2 

4.  Sarah  mar. Hillyard,  mentioned  in  Will  of  her  niece 

Atones  Brown,  1730.  Had  son  Matthew  Hillyard,  Doctor  of 
Physick,  of  Taunton.  (Party  to  a  bond  connected  with  the 
will  of  John  Selff,  see  below.) 

5.  Hannah  bur.  4  Jan.  1661.2 

6. an  infant  bur.  2  Mar.  1663." 

Children  of  Mattheio  ^  Elizabeth  (Raw)  Mundy, 

1.  Matthew  Mundy,  bp.  27  Dec.  1688.^*  Of  Queen's  ColL 
Camb.  A-B.  1711,  A.M.  1714.  Admitted  to  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 
28  June  1732  ;i2  to  Ven  Ottery,  7  Aug.  1734 ;»  to  Plymtree, 
23  Dec.  1736.®  Mar.  Cecil,  dau.  Marshall  Ayre  of  Ven  Ottery 
Court,  10  Nov.  1715.1*  He  died  2  July  1759,i*  and  was  bur.  at 
Ven  Ottery. 

Abstract  of  Will  of  Matthew  Mundy,  dated  26  Mar.  1759. 

Will  of  Matthew  Mundy  of  Harpford,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
my  son  Matthew  Mundy,  my  son  Thomas  Mundy,  my  daughter 

Y  2 
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Dorothea  Mundy,  my  giandson  Matthew,  aon  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth.  Residue  to  my  beloved  wife  Cecil  Mundy.  Pro. 
11  Sept.  1759  P.C.C.  (304  Arran.) 

His  widow  Cecil,  d.  3  June  1770. 

Abstract  of  WiU  of  Cecil  Mundy, 

Cecil  Mundy  of  Ottery  St  Mary,  widow ;  daughter  Dorothea ; 
Bona  Matthew  and  Thomas ;  grandson  Matthew,  son  of  Thomas. 
Lands  inherited  from  her  father  Marshall  Ayre.  Mary  Maynard 
widow,  formerly  wife  and  widow  of  brother  Marshall  Ayre.  Two 
codicils  concerning  legacies  to  grandson  Matthew  and  to  poor 
widows. 

2.  Dorothy  bp.  8  Dec.  1694,io  died  young. 

3.  Thomas  bp.  29  Dec.  1695,io  bur.  9  Apr.  1697.^0 

4.  Mary  bp.  24  July  1698^^  died  unmarried,  bur.  7  Mar. 
1750.W 

5.  Elizabeth  mar.  26  July  173P0  John  Selflf  clerk,  of  Hinton 
St.  George.  She  was  bur.  14  Apr.  1735.io  Will  of  John  Selff 
pro.  at  Taimton  6  June  1743.  They  had  son  John  Self  bp. 
26  July  1732,10  styled  *  clerk '  in  will  of  his  aunt  SaraL 

6.  Thomas  bp.  3  Oct.  1705.^0     Perhaps  settled  at  CuUompton. 

7.  Anne  died  unmarried,  bur.  9  June  1769.^® 

8.  Dorothy  b.  20  Dec.  1715,1®  died  unmarried,  bur.  17  Nov. 
1763.10    Left  by  will  £20  to  poor  of  Plymtree.i» 

9.  Sarah  died  unmarried,  bur.  15  Nov.  1770.1® 

Abstract  of  Will  of  Sarah  Mundy,  dated  14  June  1769. 

Will  of  Sarah  Mundy  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  in  the  Countie  of 
Devon,  spinster.  To  be  interred  at  Plymtree,  and  it  is  my  Desire 
that  the  fiftmily  burial  place  be  fenced  Bound  with  Iron  Rails  by 
my  Executors.  Mentions  nephew  Matthew  Mundy,  Clerk, 
Thomas  Mundy,  Gentleman,  niece  Dorothy  Mundy  and  grand- 
nephew  Matthew  Mundy.  Elizabeth  Chorley  of  Milverton. 
Residue  unto  nephew  John  Selfe  Clerk.  Witnesses  William 
Evans.  Richard  Dening.  The  whole  is  written  with  my  own 
hand  and  made  by  my  own  Self.  Pro.  7  Dec.  1770.  P.C.C. 
(441  Jenner.) 

Children  of  Matthew  and  Cecil  (Ayre)  Mundy, 

1.  Matthew  Mundy  b.  at  CuUompton  14  March  1716-7.1®  Of 
Queen's  ColL  Camb.  A.B.  1737,  AM.  1741.«  Died  15,i*  bur. 
23  Dec.  1793,  at  Ven  Ottery.  (There  is  in  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  Exeter,  the  will  of  a  Jane  Mundy  of  East  Budleigh,  July 
1783.) 
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2.  Dorothea  bp.  8  Jan.  1718-19,^^  died  unmarried  8  Mar. 
1808,1*  bur.  at  Ven  Ottery. 

3.  Thomas  bp.  26  May  1720,io  mar.  5  May  1755  Elizabeth 
Marker.  1^  He  was  an  Attorney  at  law  and  a  Gk)yemor  of  the 
Ottery  Church  Corporation.  He  was  bur.  25  Apr.  1771.^*^  Ad- 
ministration granted  on  his  estate  in  Consistory  Court,  Exeter. 

4.  Mary  bur.  30  Apr.  1726.io 

Son  of  Thomas  arid  Elizabeth  (Marker)  Mundy. 

1.  Matthew  Mundy  b.  26  June,  bp.  4  Aug.  1758.^^  Captain 
Hoyal  Marines.  Mar.  20  May  1794^^  Mary  dau.  Rev.  Greorge 
Carwithen,  Rector  of  Ashprin^ton  (bom  2  Nov.  1769^®  and  died 
15  June  1846.)^*    He  died  18  July  1821.1* 

Children  of  Matthew  and  Mary  (Carwithen)  Mundy. 

1.  Matthew  Mundy  bp.  21  May,  1797."  Of  Exeter  ColL  Oxon, 
(Ist  Class  Math.  2ud  Class  Classic)  B.A.  1817.  M.A.  1823. 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Lynton,  North  Devon  1832,  Vicar  of  Rock- 
beare  1860.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  James  Patch  of  Topsham,  Esq.  who 
d.  8  Dec  1861.1*    He  d.  1  Sept.  1864.1*    Both  bur.  at  Ven  Ottery. 

2.  Thomas  Geoi^e,  b.  1801,  d.  1  June  1818.1* 

3.  Wmiam  Terry  b.  1803  d.  9  July  1821.1* 

4.  Gideon  Ayre,  b.  1804  d.  17  Feb.  1816.1* 

5.  Dorothea  Isabella  b.  Jan.  1806  d.  23  Oct.  1809." 

6.  Mary  Cecil,  mar.  Thomas  Lodge  Patch  (Madras  Light 
Infantry,  E.I.C.)  son  of  James  Patch  of  Topsham,  Esq. 

7.  Eliza  d.  unmarried,  1891. 

CJiUdren  of  Mary  Cecil  (Mundy)  and  Thomas  Lodge  Patch. 

1.  James  Terry  b.  1841.  Of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxon  (1st  Class 
Ottssic.)  M.A.  1865.  Vicar  of  Comwood  1888.  Assumed  the 
^3ame  of  Mundy  1888,  mar.  Susan  A.  dau.  of  W.  C.  Beatty,  Esq., 
^.D.y  of  Dublin,  and  has  issue. 

2.  Mary  Elizabeth  d.  1887. 

3.  John.  d.  1890. 

4.  Lauretta,  mar.  Rev.  A  Perry,  Vicar  of  St.  Gwinear, 
ComwaU. 

5.  Trelawney,  mar.  F.  Brian  Weekes,  Vicar  of  Selby  Hill, 
Birmingham. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Tar,  Beg.t  Taunton  St.  Mary  Mc^dalene, 

2.  Par,  Reg.f  TauiUon  St,  James, 
8.  Mentioned  in  his  will. 

4.  Savage's  Hist,  Taunton, 

5.  Mentioned  in  her  father's  will. 

6.  Mentioned  in  their  mother's  will. 

7.  Weaver's  Somerset  Incumbents, 

8.  Hutch iNs's  Dorset, 

9.  Epis,  Beg,  Exon, 

10.  Par,  Beg,  Plymtree. 

11.  Bishops'  Transcripts^  Wells,  Taunton  St.  James, 

12.  Sir  John  Maclean's  Trigg  Minor. 
18.  Beport  on  Public  Charities  of  Devon, 
14.  Monuments  at  Ven  Ottery. 

16.  Par.  Beg.  Ottery  St.  Mary  Entries,  copied  by  Rev.  F.  B. 

16.  Col.  Vivian's  Fisit.  Devon^  Carwithen  Pedigree. 

17.  Par.  Beg.  East  Budleigh,  copied  by  Dr.  Broshfield. 


THE  CHUROHWAEDENS'  ACCOUNTS  OF 

EAST  BUDLEIGH. 

BT    T.     N.    BRU8HFIBLD,    M.D. 
(Bead  ftt  South  Molton,  August,  1898.) 


In  the  previous  papers  on  the  history  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
lElast  Budleigh  and  its  surroundings  (and  to  which  the  present 
one  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement),  the  Wardens'  Accounts, 
extending  from  1663  to  the  present  time,  supplied  much  val- 
xiable  information.  They  are  also  found  to  contain  many  items 
xelating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  arrangements,  discipline, 
cind  administration  of  the  Church,  and  further  to  various  secu- 
lar matters,  which  for  centuries  were  supported  out  of  funds 
collectea  for  ordinary  Church  purposes.  It  is  now  proposed 
lo  deal  with  such  subjects  in  the  Accounts  that  have  not  yet 
\)een  described,  with  additions  from  some  of  the  other  paro- 
chial records,  as  well  as  (and  principally)  from  the  Waidens' 
Accounts  of  the  contiguous  parishes  of  Otterton  (1733-1884), 
l3icton  (1763-1886),  Littleham  (1628-1777),  Woodbury 
(1553-1792).  Except  in  one  particular,  these,  during  the 
aame  period,  do  not  shew  any  wide  variation,  and  it  is  from 
t^his  point  of  view  that  the  Woodbury  records  are  so  especiaUy 
Valuable,  in  afifording  illustrations  of  payments  under  various 
Leadings,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  much 
earlier,  therefore,  than  those  of  the  other  parishes  named; 
^nd  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  that  they  present  a  close 
approximation  to  the  sums  spent  under  similar  headings  in 
bhe  other  parish  accounts,  and  which  would  have  been  shown 
In  them  had  they  been  preserved.  Moreover  they  assist  in 
showing  how  much  the  social,  was  formerly  interwoven  with 
tihe  religious,  life  of  a  village.^ 

^  The  author  desires  to  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  kind 
^Asistance  rendered  him  by  the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  named,  in  enablioff 
^im  to  examine,  and  to  make  extracts  from,  their  respective  Wardena 
Accounts.  Also  for  much  additional  help  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford, 
^icar  of  Woodbury,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Green,  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  of  the  latter  parish. 
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It  may  here  be  noted  that  none  of  the  extracts  6om  locil 
accounts  have  hitherto  been  printed,  excepting  portions  of 
those  of  Littleham  in  Webb's  Memorials  of  JExmotUlu 

churchwardens'  ACCOUNXa 

These  are  contained  in  two  small  folio  volumes,  both  in 
fair  order,  and  comprise  an  unbroken  series  of  Annual  Acoounts 
from  the  years  1663-4  to  1836.  The  first  volume  is  bound 
in  dark  sheepskin,  and  possessed  originally  two  clasps,  of 
which  traces  yet  remain.  Its  first  page  is  headed  'Ihe 
Begister  booke  of  East  budleigh."  The  second  volume*  bound 
in  '*  forrel,"  bears  a  similar  hiding. 

In  addition  to  the  Statements  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditure 
for  each  year,  there  are  notices  of  Collections  on  Brieb, 
Memoranda  on  Church  Matters,  Lists  of  Churchwardens, 
Charitable  gifts,  &c.  Forming  a  kind  of  Appendix  to  these 
Accounts,  and  containing  much  supplementary  information, 
is  a  thin  folio  volume,  without  heading,  but  which  may  be 
termed  "  The  Parish  Commonplace  Book." 

There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  statutoiy  obligation 
for  these  Annual  Accounts  to  be  entered  in  a  volume,  but  it 
was  no  doubt  soon  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  sake 
of  examination  and  of  comparison,  and  was  very  generally 
adopted.  The  Annual  Accounts,  made  out  on  separate  sheets, 
were  submitted  to  the  Easter  vestry,  and,  if  approved,  were 
signed  by  some  or  by  all  those  present  They  were  sub- 
sequently laid  before  the  Justices  at  the  Sessions  for  their 
sanction.  Probably  they  were  transcribed  into  a  volume  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  case  of  East  Budleigh,  in  1663-4  (at 
least  there  is  no  indication  of  an  earlier  volume),  the 
signatures  of  the  parishioners  being  also  copied;  but  after 
1766,  these  entries  were  in  duplicate,  and  were  evidently 
signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  loose  sheets. 

Many  errors  in  the  figures  show  that  the  accounts  were 
very  carelessly  examined  as  to  accuracy  (they  could  scarcely 
have  been  audited),  e.g,  in  the  years  1726  and  1785  it«ms  were 
changed  for  twice  over,  and  in  the  Woodbury  statement  of 
1699,  a  sum  received  is  entered  in  the  expenditure. 

1.  Church  JJ^ardnis,  The  volumes,  with  the  Commonplace 
IWk,  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  Church  Wardens  from 
lo6l  to  1S36.  Two  Wardens  have  always  been  appointed 
v\»rtrly.  excepting  in  1749-50,  when  Samuel  Leet  is  recorded 
tiii  ^  tho  only  Church  Warden  who  acted  in  that  year,"  and  no 
Mii^vud  name  is  mentioned  in  the  list  At  Littleham,  two  were 
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appointed  in  1668-9,  and  in  *'  the  account  of  Eobert  Withall, 
Towne  Warden  "  for  that  year,  is  the  following  curious  entry : 

"For  my  Dinner — 1669  May  the  3  whear 
Clement  Weeks  chosen  warden  refused 
to  be  swaren     .  .  .  .     0.     2.     6." 

Although  it  has  loug  been  customary  for  the  retiring 
Wardens,  to  submit  their  accounts  for  the  past  year,  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  parishioners  on  Easter  Monday,  and 
for  the  new  wardens  and  other  parish  officers  to  be  elected  at 
the  same  meeting,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
frequently  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  the  Overseers,  on  Good 
^Friday,  for  in  the  Overseers'  accounts  there  are  several  notices 
of  this  being  the  day.    The  following  will  serve  as  examples : 

**  1710-11.     Expended  at  the  giuing  in  the 

Accounts  at  Ester  Monndy  .     00.  10.     0. 
more  at  good  fraydie  in  Chous- 
ing office*  .  .     00.     5.     6. 
1732-3.       spent  at  y®  parish  meeting  good 

fryday  &  Easter  monday     .  18.     4." 

The  day  of  election  is  not  stated  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts. 
Between  1561  and  1836,  the  names  of  twenty-one  females 
are  given  in  the  Wardens*  list,  the  same  name  appearing  in 
three  different  years,  as  the  representative  of  three  different 
properties : 

"  1632.     Sara  Birch  for  Wm.  Cooks  Tenem*  in  lower  budley 

1635.  Sara  Birch  vid.  for  Lullinch  ten^ 

1636.  Sara  Birch  vid.  for  Roger  Cookes  tenK" 

The  earliest  recorded  female  Warden  was  in  1590,  and  the 
latest  in  1770.  The  most  remarkable  selection  of  two  females 
for  the  post  in  the  same  year,  is  thus  given  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Otterton  Vestry :  ^ 

"By  an  agreem*  of  a  Parish  Meeting  Held  April  y«  11**^  1737 
Its  agreed  y*  y®  Widow  Ven  Shall  do  y®  office  of  y«  Church  Warden 
for  The  Land  part  &  y®  Widow  Staple  for  Candies  for  y®  Town 
part  for  This  present  yeare  1737."  Signed  by  "  William  Simons  " 
(the  Vicar)  and  five  parishioners.^ 

Another  example  is  recorded  in  the  Parish  book  of  St. 
Petrock's,  Exeter,  when  in  1426-7,  two  females — Alice  Cooke 
and  Alice  Pyppedon — were  elected  to  the  office.' 

*  In  the  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  same  year,  two  males  are  named  as 
Acting  Churchwardens,  most  probably  as  deputies  for  the  females.  This  is 
corroborated  by  '  John  Staple '  being  one  of  them. 

»  D.  A,  xiv.  409. 
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Female  Waidens  generally  acted  by  deputies  appointed  by 
them,  and  who  in  some  instances  weie  their  own  servants,  t,g.: 

East  Budldgh, 
'<  174C-1.     Mrs.  Banding's  Man"  acted  for  her. 

LMleham, 
"  1744-5.     Mrs.  Jane  Hollwill  for  Broadway  by  her  Senrani." 

On  two  occasions  between  1777  and  1787,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Wardens  has  the  word  "  freely "  appended  to  it,  no 
estate  or  holding  being  mentioned.  Apparently  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  selecting  one,  and  the  services  of  a 
volunteer  were  accepted.  About  the  same  period,  Woodbury 
was  in  a  similar  difficulty  for  five  consecutive  years,  1788- 
1792,  during  which  the  acting  Warden  was  a  paid  officer, 
acconling  to  entries  in  the  annual  accounts,  of  which  this 
is  an  example : 

"1788-9.     Payed  Rich^  Hall  for  doing  the 

office  of  Church  Warden        .     1.     1.     -" 

On  two  occasions  he  was  the  sole  Warden — in  the  remain- 
ing three,  "Thomas  Heathfield,  Esq."  also  acted  with  him. 
The  account  for  1787-8  bears  this  heading : 

"  The  Ace*  of  Rich<*  Hall  Church  Warden  (by  order  of  Vestry)."* 

It  is  customary  in  this  parish,  for  one  of  the  Wardens  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Vicar,  and  the  second  to  be  elected  by  the 
parishioners  at  the  Annual  Vestry  Meeting  ;  but  previous  to 
the  present  century,  the  appointment  of  both  rested  with  the 
latter  body  ;  in  fact,  the  present  mode  of  selecting  them  was 
first  adopted  in  1810-1,  in  which  year  the  statement  of 
accounts  is  thus  headed  : 

**  1811.     20  May.     Account  of  James  Troake  &  John  Hnssey 
Churchwardens.     John  Hussey  for  Willises,  James 
•  Troake  appointed  by  Rev*^  A.  Stapleton." 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  statement  of  1833-4,  bears  this 
addition  to  the  ordinary  heading : 

'*  Edward  Cook  being  appointed  by  the  Rev^  A.  Stapleton  as  his 
undoubted  right  to  do  so," 

as  though  it  had  been  questioned  by  some  of  the  parishioners. 
That  the  Wardens  prior  to  1810-1  were  selected  upon  some 
principle  of  rotation,  determined  by  the  parishioners,  based 
upon  property  in  land  or  houses  held  by  them,  is  certain,  and 
up  to  the  year  named,  such  property  was  almost  invariably 

^  At  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  "only  one  Church  Warden  was  nominated 
between  1694  and  1713.''  {AnriaUof  SvHiiiiswick,  126.) 
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mentioned,  as  though  qualifying  them  for  the  post  The 
earliest  list  of  them  is  entitled 

^  Choroh  Wardens,  in  what  yere  &  for  what  Tenem^  they  serred  "; 

and  in  the  latest  record  of  both  representing  property,  i.e.  in 
1809-10,  the  statement  of  account  of  the  two  Wardens  is 
there  headed 

^'  Hoasey  for  Gowda  in  Knolle,  Troake  for  Popes." 

There  is  plenty  of  testimony  to  corroborate  this  mode  of 
selection,  but  the  following  resolution  of  the  Woodbury 
Vestry  will  suf&ce: 

"  April  y®  20^  1786  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  payers  then  present 
that  according  to  rotation  it  appears  by  this  Book  that  Mr.  Marshall 
£oT  Scottsmoor  &  Mr.  John  Wheaton  for  Farringdons  are  to  be 
Church  Wardens  for  y®  year  ensuing." 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  custom  in  the  neighbouring  parishes 

"will  be  of  interest.    At  Woodbury,  both  Wardens  are  elected 

\}y  the  parishioners.     At  Littleham,  the  Vicar  appoints  one, 

l>ut  when  this  was  first  claimed  by  him  is  uncertain  :  there  is 

a  list  of"  Wardens  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  year  1750,  and 

up  to  that  time  the  practice  bad  not  commenced.    At  Bicton, 

there  is  only  one  Warden,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Eector, 

and  this  has  been  unaltered  since  1763,  the  earliest  year 

recorded  in  the  Parish  Accounts — possibly  it  has  always  been 

the  custom  thera     At  Colaton  Balegh,  one  is  chosen  by  the 

Vicar,  and  such  is  the  case  also  at  Otterton.   In  the  latter,  up 

to  the  year  1760,  both  Wardens  were  elected  by  the  parish ;  in 

that  year  one  was  "  chosen  "  by  the  Vicar,  and  this  alteration 

appears  to  have  continued  unchallenged  until  1794,  when  on 

the  institution  of  a  new  Vicar,  a  serious  dispute  arose,  two 

Wardens  being  chosen  "by  the  joynt  of  the  parishoners." 

The  resolution  in  the  Vestry  book  ^as  cancelled,  and  another 

substituted,  in  which  one  was  authorised  to  be ''  chosen  by  the 

Minister."   The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Archdeacon,  at  his 

visitation  held  at  Honiton  on  May  20,  1794,  who  decided 

••that  the  Vicar  had  an  exclusive  right  of  appointing  one 

Churchwarden,"  and  his  decision  has  continued  to  be  acted 

upon  to  the  present  tima^ 

*  There  ia  no  intention  to  discuss  the  qoestion  here.  Those  interested  in  it 
niU  find  it  folly  treated  of  in  N.  d:  Q,  7th  S.  i.  29,  110-1 ;  &nd  in  T.  Smith's 
The  Pariah  (185),  68-87.  In  the  latter  is  pointed  out  that  the  Canon  Law 
cuinot  snperdede  or  over-ride  the  Common  Law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the  only 
case  where  the  Inenmbent  has  a  right  to  nominate  a  Warden  is  where  this 
was  the  customary  usage  prior  to  Uie  Canon  of  1571.  The  earliest  Canon 
rdating  to  it  is  that  of  1603,  sect.  89. 
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All  this  has  been  attended  with  one  curious  result — when 
elected  by  the  parish,  the  Wardens  were  also  invariably 
changed  every  year,  but  when  one  was  chosen  by  the 
incumbent,  he  frequently  acted  for  several — sometimes  many — 
consecutive  years.  A  most  marked  example  of  this  occurred 
at  Bicton,  where  there  were  only  eight  wardens  from  1763 
to  1892,  and  of  these,  two  only  acted  for  one  year  each. 
A  father  and  son  of  the  same  name  (John  Hallett),  a  single 
year  excepted,  are  recorded  as  having  fulfilled  the  office 
continuously  from  1805-6  to  1891-2,  a  period  of  85  years ! 

No  local  examples  are  cited  where  the  Wardens,  have,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  suffered  pecuniary  loss,  a  form  of  trouble 
from  which  others  have  not  been  altogether  exempt  In  one 
instance,  in  1660,  a  Warden  was,  for  a  debt  due  by  the 
parish,  "arrested  by  an  importunate  creditor."^  Again,  at  St 
Martin's,  Leicester,  in  1627-8,  the  vestry  sanctioned  the 
Annual  Account  of  the  Wardens,  "except  xvj"  xviij*  viij^ 
which  is  disallowed  for  the  pulpit  cloth  of  velvet  and  a 
cushion  of  the  same ;  and  also  ij'  viij^  which  is  disallowed 
for  two  yards  of  greene  cotton  for  a  case  for  the  velvet 
cushion,"  &c.^ 

2.  Receipts.  The  income  received  by  the  Wardens  for 
Church  expenses,  was,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Ales, 
almost  wholly  derived  from  rates  levied  for  the  purpose.* 
Small  sums  for  interments  within  the  Church  (6s.  8d.  on  each 
occasion),  for  letting  seats,  &c.,  served  to  increase  the  amount 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  this  one  may  be  noted : 

"1693-4.     Received    of    y«    Colectors    for 

Travelers  money  .         .     1   15     1." 

This  is  repeated  in  three  other  years,  and  was  simply  money 
paid  by  the  Wardens  to  travelling  poor  who  had  passes,  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  them  by  the  overseers,  out  of  the  Poor 
Rates.  It  is  singular  why  this  reimbursement  was  confined 
to  four  years. 

Those  who  did  not  pay  the  Church  Rates,  are  noted 
(generally  by  name)  at  the  end  of  the  statement  of  each 
Annual  Expenditure,  the  earliest  mention  being  in  1691-2. 
Some  of  the  notices  are  very  curious — here  is  one : 

"  1709-10.     thors  that  haf  not  paid  nor  will 

not  pay  Sarah  Leet        .         .     0».     8<*." 

•  HiM,  of  AllhcUlowSf  Barking y  by  Rev.  J.  Maskell,  24-6. 

^  "  This  was  signed  b^  18  parishioners — a  most  unusual  occurrenoe — 
shewing  that  an  '  indignation  meeting '  was  held.''  {Churchvoardens^  AeeotaUs 
of  St.  Martin's.     T.  ifoRTH,  176.) 

"  D.A.  xiv.  348,  356-7. 
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There  were  many  other  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
during  the  pre-Eeformation  period,  after  which  they  gradually 
lessened,  and  ceased  altogether  before  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  Gifts  during  lifetime,  and  at  death,  of  money,  rings, 
jewels,  articles  of  dress,  animals,  &c.,  "gatherings"  at  Easter,® 
for  ringing  knells,  honey  and  wax  from  parish  bees,  &c.,  &c. 
The  following  are  examples  from  the  Woodbury  Accounts^ 
under  the  heading  of  "  Receipts." 

"  1536-7.     Item  of  Willm  hallse  for  bony  & 

Wexe  of  the  churche  buyuys  xviij**." 

(Similar  entries  in  successive  years,  and  the  name  is 
invariably  "  buyuys  "  =  bees.) 

"1538-9.     It.  for  a  yew  &  a  lamb  of  the 

bequest  off  Richard  Wescott 

of  holbroke 
1543-4.     Gyftys  geven  by  them  that  by 

the  Departed.      Inprimis  of 

Richard  German  thre  Wethers 

&  sold  to  William  luiton  ifor 
Item  of  John  potter  of  lytelham 

to  haue  a  knyll  Rongen 
Item     of     Robert     Pyne    two 

Wethers  and  sold  to  Thomas 

Peyrs  ffor 
Item  of  Dnnys  Gybbe  mother  a 

Crocke   which    was   sold    to 

Andrew  Gybbe  the  husbond 

of  the  seide  Dnnys  ffor .         .       v^ 
Item  of  Johan  Pyne  the  wyff  of 

Thomas  Pyne  a  Cuitell  &  sold 

to  the  seid  Thomas  flfor  .         .     iij'.     iiij**." 

Of  the  ''gyftys"  remaining  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  there  are  enumerated  "twentye  and  towe  Rynggis 
thre  peire  of  Bedys  tow  flfrontelettys  and  a  lawen  kercher." 

3.  Visitation  Expenses.  After  the  Easter  vestry,  the  old 
Wardens,  as  well  as  those  newly  elected,  were  required  to 
attend  the  Visitation  held  by  the  Archdeacon,  vice  the  Bishop. 
In  this  hundred  it  was  formerly  held  at  Honiton,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  transferred  to  Exeter.  A  notice  or  summons 
to  the  clergy  and  parish  officers  to  attend  this  Visitation,  was 
customarily  delivered  by  the  Apparitor,  for  which  he  received 
a  small  fee.  At  the  same  time  he  supplied  copies  of 
proclamations,  orders  for,  and  forms  of,  prayers,  fasts,  thanks- 
givings, &c. 

»  D,A,  xxiii  277. 
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"  1680-1.     To  the  parrator  ffor  a  proklama- 

tion  and  A  ffast  Book    .         .     00     01     06 
To  the  parator  warning  vs  to  the 

visitation  .  .         .     00     01     00." 

He  is  customarily  termed  in  parish  accounts  the  "parator/' 
but  in  the  earlier  years  of  those  of  Woodbury,  he  is  called 
the  "somner." 

At  the  Visitation,  the  old  Wardens  had  to  introduce  their 
successors,  who  were  then  sworn  in.  The  former  had  also  to 
make  two  presentments,  1st,  a  transcript  of  the  registers  of 
christenings,  burials,  &c.,  that  had  been  entered  in  the  parish 
books  since  the  previous  Visitation ;  2nd,  answers  to  a  list  of 
printed  questions,  usually  designated  "  Ajticles  of  Enq^uiry," 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Incumbent,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  services  had  been  conducted  during  the  past  year. 
After  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business.  Divine  Service 
was  performed,  terminating,  either  with  a  charge  from  the 
Archdeacon,  or  a  Sermon  by  one  of  the  attending  clergymen.^ 
One  delivered  in  1676,  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  with 
this  title,  a  Sermon  preached  at  a  Visitation,  in  Honiton,  in 
Devon,  on  Wensday,  in  Easter  week,  1676,  by  J.  R[ossingtoa], 
Rector  of  Lezant  in  CornwaU.  Our  East  Budleigh  Vicar  and 
Wardens  attended  this  Visitation,  as  shown  by  the  record  of 
their  expenses  there,  and  in  all  probably  this  very  Sermon 
was  heard  by  them.  It  is  a  lengthy  discourse,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
terminates  with  an  Exhortation  to  the  Clergy,  pointing  out 
to  the  Wardens,  in  a  remarkably  forcible  manner,  their  duties 
in  respect  of  the  "Articles."  The  following  extract  alludes 
to  the  duties  of  both  : 

*'If  there  be  any  that  will  not  consider  and  weigh  there 
Engagements,  I  hope  the  respective  Church-wardens  will  look  to 
their  Oath,  and  make  a  true  Presentment,  not  forswear  themselvea 
to  excuse  their  Ministers ;    .    .    .    the  like  care  ought  the  Church- 

^  It  was  no  light  matter  for  a  clergyman  to  refuse  to  preach  a  Visitation 
Sermon,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Stuarts.  For  refusing  to  do  so,  and  for 
denying  the  power  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  to  command  him,  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Huntley,  was  on  Feb.  8th,  1626,  censured  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  Continuing  to  refuse  he  was,  on  April  19th,  1627,  fined 
£500,  and  committed  to  prison  *'till  he  shall  give  sufficient  Bond  and 
Sureties."  He  suffered  several  years  imprisonment,  and  in  1642  published  hit 
defence.  A  great  part  of  this  was  re-printed  in  1721,  with  a  preface  and 
notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  a  well-known  non -juror,  Vicar  of  Cranbrook, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Huntley's  publication  is 
unnoticed  in  Bibliographical  works,  and  the  reprint  is  not  included  in 
the  various  lists  of  Mr.  Johnson's  publications.  Huntley's  case  is  not  aUuded 
to  in  the  work  of  J.  S.  Burn,  on  The  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  Sigh 
Commiision  (1870). 
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wardens  to  take  in  presenting  the  faults  and  faileurs  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  their  Minister,  as  by  Oath  they  are  bound." ^ 

The  parish  records  yield  but  little  information  on  this 
subject,  beyond  the  element  of  expense.  The  earliest  year  of 
the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  contains  these  entries  : — 

4 

"1663-4.     Item  to  expencies  at  honitton 

att  the  bishops  visitacon        .     00     04    09 

It"  for  theire  booke  of  Articles.     00     04     06 

It°^  for  putting  in  the  present- 
ment to  the  arch  Decon  court     00     00     04 
1668-9.     for  writting  out  the  cristnings 

marridgs  &  burialls    .  .     00    01     00 

for  passinge  this  presentm^  to 
the  visitacon     . 

for  our  diners 

for  horsmeate 

The  total  expense  incurred  for  Articles,  fees,  refreshment 
(including,  after  1674-5,  2s.  6d.  annually  for  "  the  minister's 
dinner"),  was  generally  under  10s.  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  but  after  that  period  increased  a  good  deal. 

Another  visitation,  that  of  the  Bishop,  was  held  triennially 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  but  originally  much  more 
frequently.  Presentments  were  made  respecting  the  Church, 
etc.,  and  ecclesiastical  matters  generally  were  discussed. 
These  were  attended  by  the  Vicar  and  Wardens,  and  the 
accounts  recDrd  the  expenses — 

"  1723-4.  p^  at  the  bishops  treanual  visi- 
tation and  proctors  ffees  and 
ffees  at  the  Court       .  .       0     18       6 " 

The  archidiaconal  visitation  was  held  the  same  year,  and 
at  each,  2s.  6d.  is  entered  for  the  "minister's  dinier.'*^ 

A  third  series  of  visitations  was  that  of  the  Archbishop, 
lut  as  these  ceased  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Kestoration, 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  in  the  Accounts  of  East 
Sudleigh.  The  Woodbury  Parish  Books  record  such  visita- 
tions held  in  1575-6,  1583-4,  and  in  1634^5 ;  and  the  last 
is  noted  also  in  the  Littleham  Accounts. 

'  Another  Visitation  Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Smith,  ''  Vicar 
of  Townstal  and  St  Saviour's,  in  Dartmouth,''  at  Totnes,  on  May  17th,  1708, 
mt  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Atterbury,  the  Archdeacon,  and  was 

Sublished  at  Exeter  in  the  same  jwt.     The  title  of  it  is,   "The  Divine 
lUtfaority,  and  usefulness,  of  Ecclesiastical  Censures,  Asserted." 
3  The  first  visitation  of  Bishop  Pelham  is  thus  entered  in  the   Bicton 
Accounts : — 

''1808.     To  the  VisiUtion  for  a  New  Bishop        .      0    12      0" 
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Woodbury, 
"  1575-6.     It:  for  the  charges  of  my  lorde 

of  Canterhnryes  visitation  the 
first  time  ...  .     v»  viij<* 

1584-5.     Ite  to  the  Bosheppes  of  Caunter- 

boiyes  Laste  visitation  .     v*.  iiij** " 

ZAttle?iam, 
"1634-5.     Paid  At  the  Archbishops  visi- 

tacon  Jonii  19  .         .  .     xiij'  ij** " 

It  is  of  interest  to  know,  that  the  last-named  was  held  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  during  the  year  following  his  admission  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury. 

4  Rural  Dean.  The  office  of  Bural  Dean  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  is  recorded  "  for  the  first  time  during  the  episcopate 
of  Peter  Quivil  (a.d.  mcclxxxvu),  under  the  title  of  locorum 
ordinarily^  In  1708,  Dr.  Atterbury,  when  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes  (five  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  £ochester), 
delivered  an  address  to  the  clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry 
'*  respecting  the  office  of  Dean  Bural,"  containing  the 
following  paragraph,  vehich  still  fairly  represents  the  general 
character  of  the  duties : — 

"  The  office  of  dean  rural  is  still  a  great  trust,  as  it  carries  with 
it  the  care  of  the  church  fabrick  and  utensils,  of  preventing  dilapi- 
dations, and  of  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  clergy."^ 

He  was  required  to  visit  the  churches  in  his  district  every 
year,  and  report  to  the  Archdeacon  the  condition  of  the 
building  and  its  surroundings,  etc.,  etc.  Owing  to  a  small 
sum  paid  him,  his  visits  are  entered  every  year  in  the 
Wardens'  Accounts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
wherein  he  is  usually  termed  Dean  Buler,  or  one  of  many 
variants,  such  as  Dean  Bule,  Dean  Booler,  and  "Dean  and 
Buler  **  (the  last  two  in  the  Otterton  volume).  The  amount 
entered  is  generally  2s.,  frequently  less,  the  highest  being 
2s.  6d.  in  the  present  century.  Most  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  a  sum  allowed  by  the  parish  for  a  gift — 
generally  of  wine — to  the  clergy  and  others,  whose  services 
were  otherwise  unpaid,  and  perhaps  unrecognised,  e,g. : — 

St.   FetrocHs^   Exeter, 
''  1449-50.  For  a  bottle  of  wine  given  to 

the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  at 
his  Visitation  of  the  church  .     4**."® 

Rev.  Preb.  Danset,  in  Uqtcr  DecaniccB  RuraUs  (1844)  ii.,  407. 
'  Ibid.  iL  408-416,  quoted  from  Atterbury'a  Correspondence ^  ii.  284-254. 
Preb.  Dansey  terms  the  address,  with  the  exception  of  Bp.  Kennett's,  ^  the 
best  epitome  of  the  office  anjrwhere  extant."  *  D.A.  xiv.  418. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  the    following   extracts   from   our 
Parish  Accounts  are  perhaps  more  intelligible  : — 

*<  1672-3.     Spent    on    the   Deane    Rurall 

when  he  vewed  the  Church   . 
1685-6.     for  a  quart  of  wine  on  y®  Dean 

Knral        ... 
1705-6.     treating  y*  Dean  ruler  . 

Sometimes  it  is  set  down  to  "  expenses." 
it  is  thus  described  : — 

"  1805-6.     the    Den    Eulers    two    years 

solery       ...  .  50" 

If  he  reported  adversely,  his  "  presentment  *'  was  referred 
to  the  Bishop,  and  trouble  resulted  to  the  Warden,  as  well  as 
expenses,  the  latter  being  generally  paid  by  the  parish.  In 
the  following  quotations  from  the  East  Budleigh  Records, 
the  first  one  shows  that  the  presentment  could  be  defrayed 
en  payment  of  a  fee :- 

"  1672-3.     ffbr  stopping  of  the  presentment 

at  the  Deane  Ruralls  Reuewing 
£for  nott  Matting  the  seates    .     00     02     08 

1707-8.  for  the  Charges  of  a  present- 
ment of  the  Dean  Ruler        .       0     07     00 

1728-9.     p^  y*  deane  Rulers  presentm°* 

&  other  Charges        .  .       0     12     60'' 

Other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  neighbouring 
I>arishes : — 

Woodbury. 

"  1635.  Paid  for  a  neglect  of  the  wardins 
1633  for  not  rcparing  the 
Church  gates  hedges  &  Byble    .     0     iij*    vj** " 

LittleJiam, 

"1633.  li  paid  unto  the  Regester  for  the 
defaulte  of  the  ould  wardin  for 
not  glasinge  the  Church  windose 
&  Repamge  the  Church  .     13     0 

1640.  Memorandum  thar  is  a  daie  geuen 
yntili  midsomer  for  the  new 
Reparinge  the  Setes  &  the 
plalnchin  in  the  tower  with  the 
stares  upon  paine  of  a  Present- 
mente  of  40»." 

That  the  Rural  Deans  did  good  work  in  enforcing  necessary 
Impairs  of  Churches,  these  entries  fully  evidence. 

VOL.  XXVI.  Z 
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5.  Support  of  County  Quoh,  Hospitals,  and  Maimed 
Soldiers,  Bates  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  gaols,  relief  of 
persons  in  hospitals,  and  assistance  to  maimed  soldiers,  were 
collected  from  each  parish,  usually  by  the  Hundred  Con- 
stable, annually,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly.  The  earliest  year 
of  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  contains  the  inclusive  entry  as  its 
first  disbursement : — 

"  1663-4.     Imprimis  paid  by  the  hands  of 

John  Channon  Goale  money 
and  Maimed  Souldiers  hospi- 
tall  &  Muster  M«  ffee  .     01     03     06 " 

This  was  for  half  a  year,  there  being  a  second  similar  entry 
in  the  accounts  of  the  same  year.  It  was  gradually  reduced 
to  about  £1  15s.  annually  —  the  entries  are  usually  very 
short,  e.g. : — 

'*  1 678-9.     ffor  Goale  &  hospitall  &  Maimed 

Souldiers  [one  quarter]  .     00     06     06 " 

After  the  first  few  years  the  collection  for  maimed  soldiers 
was  occasional  only. 

"1682-3.     pd  Goale   &   Hospitall   Money 

ChriBtide  quarter       .  .     00  06  04  ob "  ^ 

After  169«5  the  payment  was  always  made  out  of  the  poor 
rates,  and  recorded  in  the  Overseers'  Accounts.  The  earliest 
notices  in  the  Woodbury  Records  are  the  followiifg : — 

"  1574-5.     Itm.  p.  to  the  gealle  of  exeter 

for  hallfe  a  yere  by  ane  order 
by  the  Justices .         .  .     xxd 

1575-6.  It.  to  the  head  Counstables  for 
the  gaile  of  Exeter  for  iij 
yeares  that  the  parishe  was 
behinde  by  an  order  taken  by 
the  Justices       .         .  .     x» " 

The  Maimed  Soldiers  were  those  to  whom  pensions  we 
granted,  when  wounded  in  the  service  of  the  State.     The  fi 
Act  for  such  relief  was  that  of  35  Eliz.  c.  4  (1592-3),  an 
among  the  payments  at  Woodbury  in  that  year,  the  followin 
is  noted : — 

"  pd  toe  the  Constabell  for  meamed  soldyers     iij»   vj** " 

^  Christide  for  Christmas,  was  still  in  common  use.     It  was  introduced 
the  Puritans  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  *'  mass,"  even  in  combination  wi 
other  words,   and  is  thus  pointedly   alluded  to  by    Ben  Jonson  in 
Alchemist,  act  iii.  scene  2  : — 

' '  Subtle,     And  then  the  turning  of  this  lawyer's  pewter 
To  plate  at  Christmas. 

Ananias,     Christ- tide,  I  pray  you." 
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Mr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
these  pensions,  in  Devonshire,  were  very  scanty,  and  "the 
cost  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  gradually  shifted  from  the 
county  on  to  the  parishes."  This  is  indicated  in  our  parish 
books,  by  such  items  as  these  : — 

"  1683-4.     to  a  souldier  with  a  pass  that 

came  from  tangeere    .  .     00     01     00 

1684-5.     paid   to  a  maymed  Soldier  & 

another  with  passe     .  .       0     00       7 " 

He  gives  the  following  table  of  rates  paid  by  the  county 
in  1667  :— 

"  For  the  Gaol  .... 
For  the  Hospitals  ... 
For  the  Maimed  Soldiers     . 

6.  Erection  and  Bepairs  of  Bridges,  Payments  on  behalf 
of  these  objects  are  frequent  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  and 
are  of  two  kinds :  one  where  a  separate  rate  was  made  and 
collected;  the  other  where  the  payment  was  made  direct 
from  the  parish  funds.  Two  good  examples  of  the  former 
appear  in  the  Parish  Commonplace  Book,  full  particulars 
being  given  of  the  persons  who  contributed  to  them,  and  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  each.     They  are  thus  headed : 

"Novemb.  22*^  1630.  A  rate  imposed  upon  the  particular 
persons  under  written  by  the  appointed  rators  of  the  some 
of  26'  4**  towards  Thorverton  Bridge,  5'  6**  for  Ax  bridge 
required  by  warrants,  [etc.]" 

''August  the  Sixth  1632.  A  rate  imposed  upon  the  particular 
persons  under  written  by  the  Appointed  raters  of  the  some 
of  xvj»  ix**  required  by  warrant  towards  the  repairinge  of 
Thorverton  bridge." 

To  the  second  is  appended  the  note,  "  this  rate  Constable 
IRichard  collected  and  rendred  the  overplus  to  the  sd  rators." 

The  preliminary  expenses  of  these  rates  were  defrayed  out 
^f  the  Wardens'  funds : 

''  1663-4.  for  parchment  <&  making  to  rates 

for  Attroy  [Ottery]  bridge      .     00     01     00 " 

•  Quarter  Setsions,  etc.,  207-8.  Cf.  TTiree  Centuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals^ 
\fy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  (1890),  i.  160-168.  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Peach  is  of  opinion, 
XYktkt  *'the  items,  'Maimed  Soldiers/  and  'Hospital  Money,'  are  identical. 
^The  leason  .  .  .  was  probably  that  the  first  recipients  of  the  bonnty  were 
voldieni  who  bad  been  woanded,  being  sent  to  the  Leper's  Hospital  in  Bath 
Sor  the  cure  of  their  wonnds,  and  the  snm  became  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  veBtry  for  poor  patients."  {Annals  of  Sicaifiswick  (1890),  98.)  The 
•Bgg^siioD  is  ingenious,  but  is  scarcely  borae  out  by  the  facts  abore  noted. 

z  2 
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The  following  are  some  examples  of  payments  made  out 
of  the  parish  funds  towards  the  County  Bridges : 

Churchwardens*  Accounts. 

"  1668-9.     For  the  repairinge  of  Honington 

clist  bridge        .  .         .  112 

1681-2.     pad  to  the  County  bridge  .         .  7       4" 

Overseers'  Accounts. 
"1718-9.    Paid  y«  bridge  Rates  for  y«  yeare    00    06     00" 

Parish  bridges  are  thus  noted  : 

Overseers*  Accounts. 
"1711-2.     For  a  Bridge  Att  lor  [lower] 

budley  .  ..080 

1716-7.     paid  Samuel  Parker  for  a  Bridge 

at  nole  .  .         .     01     02       0 

1717-8.     paid  for  y®  bridge  at  Salterton 

and  putting  it  up  .         .     00     15       6 

171 8-9.  paid  to  Roger  Bed  good  for  parish 
Bridge  and  Causses  [cause- 
ways] .  .         .     01     12       6" 

These  latter  were  probably  a  better  kind  of  "  clapper "  or 
"boarding-bridge,"  narrow,  and  fitted  with  a  hand-rail; 
packhorses  and  vehicles  passing  through  the  water.  Pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  bridges  were  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Gaol,  &c.  rates)  made  out  of  the  poor  rates,  from  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  After  1741  they  were  all  included 
under  the  one  term  of  County  rates.  The  parish  was  rated 
at  £1  19s.  (the  sum  sometimes  noted  is  £1  19s.  4d.),  and 
generally  several  rates  were  collected  in  the  year,  e.g.,  4  in 
1755  (£7  168.),  and  6^  in  1762  (£12  13s.  6d.).» 

7.  Soldiers  and  their  equipment    According  to  the  Statute^: 
every  parish,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  w; 
bound  to  provide  and  keep  in  good  order,  ready  for  an 
emergency,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  and  armour,  where- 
with  to  equip  one  or   more   soldiers,  proportionate  to  th^ 
population,  for  service  at  home  or  abroad,  whose  preliminary 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  parish.     An  early  example  of  thi 
is  supplied  by  Bishop  Kennett : 

"1266.     All  the  adjoining  Parishes  in  this  County  were  co 

manded  to  send  out  four  or  five  Men  according  to  tk^^B&e 
bigness  of  them  to  meet  at  Oxford  .  .  .  and  thence  wr^  to 
march  to  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  where  the  €rarri8c:=='A 
refused  to  submit."  ^ 

»  Cf.  HuTCHiNs's  Dorsetshire  (1861),  I.  liiL 
1  Parochial  Antiquities  {\Q^f>\  266. 
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The  expenses  of  training  and  of  attending  the  general 
muster,  were  also  defrayed  out  of  the  local  rates.  An  in- 
ventory of  such  equipment  was  kept,^  and  the  latter  was 
"  viewed  "  from  time  to  time  by  a  Constable,  and  if  found  to 
be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  was  reported  or  "presented" 
to  the  Justices.  Hence  the  reason  of  early  parish  accounts 
containing  an  annual  item  of  this  kind : 

Woodbury, 

"  1561-2.     Item    p^    to    Richard    Barges   for   escouring   the 

hameys.     iiij*." 

The  same  record,  not  only  mentions  the  Church  tower  as 
the  storeplace  for  it  (and  probably  in  most  parishes),  but 
also  the  special  receptacle  provided  for  it : 

"  1567-8.     [paid]  for  a  dry  vate  to  kepe  the 

harness  yn        .  .         .  y"    viy** 

to  Henry  Strong  and  the  wardens 
to  draw  up  the  same  into  the 
towre  .  .         .  vj**."^ 

It  was  sometimes  designated  the  "  Townes  Armore,"  more 
generally  "Parish  Armour,''  and  sometimes,  from  its 
storeplace,  "  Church  Armour." 

Our  local  parish  accounts  contain  but  little  relating  to 
this  subject,  as  at  the  period  of  the  Eestoration  (when  they 
were  commenced),  the  need  for  parishes  keeping  up  stores  of 
arms  had  practically  ceased.  The  hiatus  is,  however,  sup- 
plied— as  in  several  other  heads  of  information — by  those  of 
its  neighbour  Woodbury,  rendered  additionally  interesting 
by  some  of  the  entries  relating  especially  to  this  parish. 
The  following  extract  shows  the  cost  of  a  new  equipment  for 
a  soldier,  who  was  sent  from  a  small  Devonshire  parish 
to  Boulogne,  which,  in  the  year  preceding,  had  been  taken 
from  the  French.  The  prefatory  memorandum  appears  in 
the  original  as  a  marginal  nota 

Woodbury, 

*'  1545-6.     M^  that  the  Church  Store  ffounde  one  man  for  the 
Warr  Thys  same  yere  to  Bullyn. 

'  A  transcript  of  an  iDventory  of  1583  will  be  found  in  Faulkner's  History 
of  Fulham  (1813),  319  ;  and  lists  of  arms  belonging  to  Repton  in  the  yean 
1590  and  1616,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Arch.  Soc  i.  (1879),  36-7. 

>  "  1566.  Item  y*  is  agreed  that  John  Hawlley  the  Beaell  shall  have 
toward  his  paines  tor  keping  the  hameys  clene  and  other  artillary  in  y* 
charche  stepell  all  the  pffit  and  comoditie  y*  shall  come  by  the  use  and 
lending  of  y'  hameys  at  Mydsom,  always  provided  that  the  same  hameys 
shaU  not  be  hurt  k  empaired.*'  Ch.  W.  Accts,  St.  Michael,  Comhill,     *> 
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Item  ffor  tow  jerds  thie  q'tera 

oflf   Whyte    kejersej    ffor   a 

sawdy  era  Coote  p^  a  yetd  ozj<^ 
_the  hole  .         .  ij*       yj<* 

Im  ffor  gfene  yowlow  &  rede 

rybon  ffo  the  same  Coot        .  vg*^ 

Item  ffor  the  makyn  of  the  same 

CoQt  ...  vj^ 

Item  ffor  thre  yerds  of  whyte 

ffustyan  for  a  Dubbellet  the 

p*8e  a  yerd  oix**  the  hole        .  ij*      iij<* 

Item  one  yerde  &  di  of  dowlas 

ffor  lynyng  of  the  same  Dub- 
bellet .  .         .  viij* 
Item  ffor  the  makyng  of   the 

same  Dubbellet.  viij^ 

Item  ffor  armyng  poyntts  for  the 

same  Dubbellet.  .         .  i^ 

Item  a  sworde  &  a  Dager  ffor 

the  same  man    .  .         .  ij*     iiij<^ 

Item  ffor  one  peire  of  hamys 

ffor  the  same  man  .         .      xii^" 

Item  a  byll  ffor  the  same  man  .  xvj<^ 

Item  to  Thomas  young  beyng 

wardyng    ffor    hys     chargys 

lyeng  at  £xet'  vj  deyes  beffore 

the  man  goyng  to  War  was 

dyscharged     to     S*"    Richard 

Greynffeld    knygt    the    Cap- 

tayne  .  .         .  iij* 

Item    ffor    the    man    Conduyt 

mony  .  .         .     viij»" 

The  following,  entered  in  the  same  year,  probably  refers 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  expedition : 
"  1545-6.     Item    for    xij    mennys    Dyners 

that    musteryd    to     Newton 

Poplefford  beffore  Sr  Thomas 

Denys  knyght  .  .         .  ij"     iiij<* "  * 

Expenses  are  also  detailed  in  1584-5  on  behalf  of  •* 
souldyers  that  wente  into  flaunders,"  and  **  for  carriage  of 
Armore  to  exeter"  for  their  use.  This  would  be  about 
period  when  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  besieging  Antwerp. 

^  The  Wardens'  accounts  of  Ashburton  record  a  similar  expenditure  in 
same  year : 

**  1545-6.    xxxij*    ij**  for  clothes  for  iiij  'shonldyers.' 
xij^  iiij"^  for  swords  and  daggers, 
ix^  iiij^  to  the  said  'shouldyers'  in  money." 

Ch.  fV.  AceU,  29. 
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We  may  feel  assured  that  these  and  other  similar  expenses, 
registered  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Woodbury  Wardens, 
fairly  represent  those  that  were  incurred  throughout  the  same 
period  in  this  parish  as  well.  This  applies  also  to  the  supply 
of  new,  and  the  repair  of  old  arms,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples  of  many  entries  : 

Woodbury, 

"  1571-2.     Itm  p.  to  Collens  the  cottier  for 

to  mens  swords  one  new  dagger 

&  for  dressen  of  to  olde  swords 

&  iij  daggers  iij  new  knyaes  i^' 

botkyns  &    for   trymmyn  of 

to  mores  pycks  .         .     xij"    vij* 

1581-2.     pd  to  Hamon  Mabell  for  makinge 

cleane  of  the  Galiuers  for  the 

trayners  .         .  xvj** 

1600-1.     p^   for  makiDge    cleane  of  the 

Armor  <&  for  rivets  and  buckles 

<&  mendinge  of  two  pikes  & 

for  three  buckles  for  girdles 

&  for  the  makinge  cleane  of 

the  musketts  &  for  a  worme 

&  scowerer  .  .  .  .  v"  iij* 
p*    for    scabridges    &    for   two 

swordes  &  a  scabridge  for  a 

dager  ....     ij»      yj*" 

The  following  are  taken  from  the  Ghudleigh  accounts : 

"  1580.        To  Mr.  cunstable  wychelse  for  ij 

pounds  of  powder  .         .     28.     8d. 

To   pittes   for    dryenge   of   the 

perishe  gune  powder      .        .  6d."  * 

Judging  from  the  outlay  at  Woodbury,  the  alarm  created 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1588,  caused  the  local  authorities  in  this, 
as  in  all  portions  of  East  and  South  Devon,  to  pay  increased 
attention  to  the  arming  and  training  of  soldiers.®  A  general 
assembling  for  training  purposes,  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster  master  (whose  services  continued  after  the  Bestoration 
as  shown  in  East  Budleigh  accounts — vide  ante^),  took 
place  more  frequently  and  regularly  than  heretofore. 

'  Hist,  of  ChudUigh  (1875),  28.  The  parish  arms  and  armour  of  Chagford 
in  the  same  century,  are  mentioned  in  D,  A.  viiL  75. 

Cf.  an  article  *'0n  the  Substitution  of  Firearms  for  the  Long-Bow,"  by 
Mr.  6.  W.  Ormerod,  relating  especially  to  Chagford  Armour  during  the  16th 
century.  {Ibid,  xvii.  837-844.) 

'  Even  in  the  small  parish  of  Milton  Abbot  this  was  the  case.  The  amount 
paid  for  gunpowder  alone  was  remarkably  large.  (2>.  A,  xi.  220-1.) 

'  LiUUham.      "  1628.    for  ye  muster  m«  fee        00.     07.     00." 
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The  following  places  of  meeting  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
are  enumerated  in  the  Woodbury  volume:  Honiton,  Otteiy 
St.  Mary  ,Otterton,New  ton  Poppleford,  Exeter,Chard,[Somer8et] 
Ciyst  St.  George,  Woodbury  Castle,  and  East  Budleigh.  The 
muster  was  held  in  the  latter  in  the  year  following  that  of  the 
eventful  Armada. 

Woodbury. 

"1588-9.    Itm   pd  to    John    Gollope    for 

carrmge  the  parish  armo'  to 
budleigh       ....     xij** 
Itm    pd    to    John   Tanner    the 

Boldyer         ....     xij." 

The  latter  probably  represents  the  contingent  furnished  by 
East  Budleigh  also.  Our  parish  Commonplace  Book  contains 
transcripts  of  the  special  rate  collections  for  four  consecutive 
years,  1633-36,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  general 
musters,  &c.,  and  how  any  balance  was  disposed  o£  The 
following  are  their  respective  headings : 

''East  budleigh  May  the  xx^^  1633.  A  rate  imposed  upon 
the  particular  persons  under  written  by  the  Appointed  raters  of 
the  sume  of  xxxiij*  vj^  imposed  upon  this  parish  by  warrant  from 
Mr.  Gary  towards  the  officers  &  soldyers  pay  at  a  generall  muster 
to  be  had  at  Ottery  Downe  the  10  11  &  12  of  June  next  &  of 
certeyne  money  v"  yett  to  pay  to  the  old  way  wardens  for  makeinge 
of  new  bridges  at  Salterton.'' 

''East  budley  June  the  x^^  1634.  A  rate  imposed  upon  the 
partyculer  persons  under  written  by  the  Appointed  rators  whose 
names  are  under  named  of  the  som  of  x'  viij*^  towards  the  soldyers 
pay  the  xvij^^  Daie  of  this  moneth,  &  iiij*  towards  the  repairinge 
of  the  Becon  now  by  warrant  required  from  Mr.  Gary." 

[The  Beacon  was  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  West 
Down — the  ridge  that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Otter 
that  of  the  Exe — at  its  termination  at  the  coast.     The  site 
yet  called  the  West  Down  Beacon.] 

"East    budley   May   16,    1635.      A  rate  imposed   upon  th< 
parishoDers  aforesaid  &  others  By  the  Appointed  raters  of  the  som 
of  xlii*  iij**  now  by  warrant  required  for  &  towards  a  gene   ' 
muster  for  4  Daies  in  this  Whitson  weeke  next  cominge  &  i 
towards   the   ruines   &  Decay es  of  the  beacon  &  for  repairing^^^ 
thereof  &  other  chargs." 

"East  budley  Aprill   26,   1636.      A  rate  imposed   upon 
parishioners  of  Budley  aforsd  &  other  by  the  Appointed  rators  o 
the  some  of  5^*  now  by  warrant  required  towards  the  providinge  of 
7"  of  powder  &  7"  of  Bulletts  (having  match  sufficient  in  store) 
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for  eyeiy  mtiskett  to  ly  in  ledynea  for  his  Ma^^  service  when  it 
shalbe  required." 

Between  1617  and  1630,  the  meetings  for  training  at  East 
Budleigh  were  very  frequent,  being  sometimes  repeated  there 
and  at  other  places  during  the  same  year. 

Woodbury. 

'<  1625-6.     payd  for  Carriage  of  the  Armour 

fower  seuerall  tymes  once  to 
Hunington  &  3  tymes  to  Bud- 
leigh .  •  TJ* 
1626-7.  payed  for  Carring  of  the  Armer 
\j  severall  tymes  to  Budleigh 
&  ij  seuerall  tymes  to  CliBt 
S^  Greorges  &  ^  seuerall  tymes 
to  woodburie  Castle       .         .     iij"    iiij** " 

From  1630  to  1635,  entries  of  this  character  rapidly 
diminish  in  number,  and  are  then  wholly  absent  until  the 
Bestoration,  subsequent  to  which,  the  following  comprise  the 
entire  number  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century : 

Woodbury. 

"  1600-1.     Item  paid  for  making  a  key  to 

the  Powder  Chest  &  mending 
theLoake     .         .         .         .     0.  02.     2. 

1664-5.     P*  for  mending  y*  loake  of  y* 

Powder  Chest       .         .         .     0.     1.     4. 

1669-70.  It  paid  to  2^icholas  Parsons  for 
Carryinge  of  Powder  &  Bul- 
letts  to  Ottery  St.  Mary  to  a 
Muster         .         .         .         .     0.  01.     0. 

1670-1.  It  pd  for  writen  A  Bate  flfor 
powder  &  bolets  &  other 
Charges        .         .         .        .     0.  01.  00." 

The  only  entry  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  East  Budleigh 
counts  is  this  one : 

^1677-8.     Item     ezpences    at    Autery    & 

charges  about  ffetching  the 
Armes  .         .         .         .16.  09." 

*he  Church  Tower  continued  to  a  late  period  to  be 
rded  as  a  fitting  storehouse  for  military  purposes.  The 
rton  Wardens  record  the  following  payments  at  the 
\  of  the  reign  of  George  II. : — 

1758-9.  Paid  y«  widdow  Trott  for  a 
Chest  to  keep  the  Malitia 
Cloaths  in        .        .  .     00       7       0 
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To  Mr.  Duke's  Bill  for  boards 
Timber  for  makeing  the 
partition  in  the  Bellferej 
Chamber  keeping  the  Malitia 
Armes  and  Gloaths    .  .       1     12       6*^ 

8.  Admiralty  Court  Expenses,  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice on  matters  relating  to  local  maritime  questions  and 
ofTences,  belonged  to  the  Admiralty  Courts  and  will  account 
for  these  items : 

'» 1663-4.     It°»  for  2  bookes  of  articells  of 

the  amberall  curt  .         .     00     09     00 

If"  to  8  Jury  men  to  goe  to  the 

saide  Curt         .  .         .     00     08     00 

1664-5.     for  a  booke  of  Articles  from  the 

Admeralty  court  .         .     00     04       6 

to  four  Jury  men  to  the  said 

court     .  .  ..     00    04     00 

1665-6.     Itm  returninge  the  presentm^  att 

the  Amberall  Court       .         .     00     00     04." 

9.  Pressing  Seamen.  There  is  only  one  payment  noted  on 
this  matter  in  our  local  accounts : 

**  1669-70.  paid  Petter  Rutly  Charges  spent 

att  pressing  Seamen       .         .     00     10     0." 

Impressment  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy  had  long  bee 
the  custom  in  England,  but  was  abolished  by  the  Impressmen 
Act  of  Dec,  1641 ;  nevertheless,  the  practice  was  continu 
under  the  Puritan  Government,  as  the  following  extract  fro 
the  Woodbury  Accounts  will  show  : 

"165 1-2.     p*i  to  the  Con^i«»  for  their  Charge 

for  impressing  keeping  & 
caryioge  of  men  3  seuerall 
tymes  by  order  from  the 
Justice.  .  .         .    XV*.    viij**. 

1652-3.  p**  to  y*  Constables  for  Carying 
an  imprestman  to  Torbay  with 
a  horse .  .  .         .    iiij".     vj**." 

But  it  was  more  markedly  and  severely  carried  out  in  t 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  pages  of  Pepy's  Diary,  fro 
1666  to  1668,  the  troubles  incident  to,  and  discontent 


8  Under  the  heading  of  "Musters  for  the  County  of  Derby,   1558,"  tl 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  in  Three  CaUuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals^  i.  130-159,  hasgi^L 
a  complete  list  of  every  place  in  each  hundred  of  that  County,  with  a  faX' 
statement  as  to  the  Arms  in  each,  the  number  of  able  men,  etc     On  tt^ 
subject  generally,  cf.  The  Parish^  by  T.  Smith,  8,  518. 
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evils  caused  by,  the  practice,  are  fully  described.    The  follow- 
ing are  local  examples  of  this  period : 

Littleham, 

"  1664-5.    Laid  out  in  ezpences  about  the 

piest  men  at  the  admauralls 
Court  by  Thomas  Ebdon 
[Churchwarden]  .         .     01     06     06 

Due  to  John  hayman  Counstable 

about  pressing  of  men  .         .     01     00     03 

Due  to  Agnes  hayman  for  the 

prestinge  of  seamen       .         .     00     15     04." 

There  are  no  allusions  to  it,  or  to  the  Admiralty  Courts  in 
the  local  records  of  this,  or  the  adjoining  parishes  after  the 
17th  century. 

9.  Purveyance,  For  centuries  it  was  a  custom  for  certain 
officers,  styled  "purveyors,"  to  purchase  certain  classes  of 
provisions,  whenever,  and  from  whosoever  they  chose — 
nominally  for  the  royal  household.  Payment  was  always  at  a 
low  rate,  and  was  frequently  deferred  for  long  periods  or  even 
altogether  omitted.  It  was  always  unpopular,  owing  to  the 
exactions  of  the  purveyors,  and  the  gross  abuses  it  created. 
As  it  was  abolished  by  Statute  at  the  Bestoration,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  our  Wardens'  Accounts,  but  up  to  that  time, 
East  Budleigh  would  have  to  pay  purvey  money  equally  with 
the  other  adjoining  parishes,  and  the  Woodbury  records  yield 
us  information  concerning  it.  They  contain  five  entries  under 
this  head,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  in  four  instances  of 
money,  all  for  sums  less  than  one  pound,  paid  direct  to  the 
purveyors ; 

"1593-4.     pd  the  Connstabell  for  Queues 

purvayers  .  .         .  x»." 

the  fifth  runs  thus : 

"1575-6.     It.   to   Oliver   hoppin   for    one 

bullocke  for  the  queues 
maiestye  .  .         .  xxv*.  viij**." 

It  formed  an  annual  payment  under  James  I.,  and  under 
Charles  I.  was  greatly  increased,  the  largest  amount  in  any 
one  year  being  the  following : 

"1638-9.     Item  payde  for  purvaye  money 

this  yeare  .  .         .  ij"  xiiij".    ijj<*." 
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The  last  entry  is  in  1649.  The  Littleham  Accounts  contain 
several  items  between  1628  and  1643.  • 

10.  Surplice  for  the  minister.  This  the  parish  has  to 
supply,  and  to  keep  in  proper  repair.  Many  items  of  expense 
referring  to  it,  are  included  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  of 
which  this  is  the  earliest : 

"1668-9.     To  halfe  a  yerd  of  hullan  to 

enlarge  the  Siirples        .         .     01     8 
To    Joane    Stoneman    for    in- 

largeing  of  them  .         .     00     8." 

The  latter  personage  must  have  had  some  local  repute  as  a 
good  needlewoman,  for  in  the  Littleham  volume  of  a  few 
years  earlier  is  this  entry :   - 

"  1 662-3.     P»  for  the  makinge  of  the  Surplis 

for  the  minester  and  Clarke  to 
John  Stonmans  wife  at  Budly    00     12     06." 

The  Vicars  of  this  parish  can  scarcely  be  accused  of 
extravagance  under  this  head,  as  no  new  surplice  is  recorded 
between  1668  and  1742.  New  ones  were  supplied  in  1777, 
1795,  and  1803,  each  at  a  cost  varying  from  £2  7s.  3d.  to 
£3  3s.  The  repairs  are  frequently  charged  for,  the  sums, 
paid  being  small.  At  Woodbury  the  Vicar's  wife  was 
the  repairer. 

"  1569-70.     lin  to  Ser  Densoms  wyfe  for 

mending  of  the  surplus         .     iiij**." 

The  fate  of  the  worn-out  surplices  is  uncertain.  Probablj^iC.  ^J 
the  Clerk  claimed  them  as  perquisites.  Two  exceptiona'  m=^-^ 
instances  deserve  notice : 

Woodbury, 

"1701-2.     P*  for  making  Cloaths  for  the 

poor  of  y«  old  Surplice  .         .02     7." 

St,  Petrock'Sf  Exeter, 

"  1435-6.  A  torn  surplice  given  to  Thomas  Kous  in  exchan^^^^^ 
for  six  yards  of  linen  cloth."  (D,  A,  xiv.  413.)^ 

11.  Parish  Clerk,  A  misleading  name  for  one  whose  offio-^^""^ 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  of  some  importanci^^^* 
He  was  originally  the  aqiicebajulus^  or  holy  water 


•  Much  on  the  subject  generally  will  be  found  in  Stubbs,  ConstU, 
11      In   Hamilton's    Quarter  Sessions^   35-7,    110,   are  some    DeYOuali  ^i  ^ 
experiences  relating  to  it. 

^  The  word  "surplice"  was  a  great  stumbling  block  to  our  local  scrib^^ 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  their  variants :  Serpels,  Serples,  Siirpl«^ 
Surplis,  Surplus,  Surplace,  Sar  pals,  Scerpels. 
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the  duties  being  usually  performed  by  one  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
He  is  so  named  at  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  in  1471-2,  and  at 
Chagford  in  1641.*  With  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  religion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  position  decreased  in  importance, 
and  the  emoluments  in  rural  parishes  were  at  all  times  smalL 
In  this  parish  he  has  always  been  appointed  by  the  in- 
cumbent^ but  this  prs^^tice  was  not  universal.^  The  office  has 
sometimes  been  held  by  a  female,  of  which  a  good  instance 
in  this  county,  is  thus  recorded  by  Mad.  D*  Arblay : 

1791.  Aug.  18.  At  Collumpton  "there  was  only  a  poor, 
wretched,  ragged  woman,  a  female  clerk,  to  show  us  this  church. 
She  pays  a  man  for  doing  the  duty,  while  she  receives  the  salary, 
in  right  of  her  deceased  husband."^ 

In  this  parish,  the  Clerk  had  no  stated  salary  from  1663  to 
1770,  the  sole  payments  to  him  being  for  washing  the  church 
linen,  keeping  the  plate  in  order,  and  supplying  the  Com- 
munion bread,  e,g. : 

*'  1730-1.     paid  fore  washen  the  serpek  and 

mending  them  .  .         .040 

paid    fore    washing   the    tabell 

Linen  and  Cleangin  the  platt     0     2     0." 

The  sum  he  received  was  about  7s.  annually,  and  on  and 
after  1771,  this  was  allowed  him  as  a  regular  salary,  to  which 
6d.  was  added  in  1803.  It  was  increased  in  1813  to  £1, 
and  in  1830  to  £2  10s.  ^ 

If  the  Clerk  kept  an  Alehouse,  as  the  one  who  held  ofBce 
in  this  parish  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration  apparently  did, 
the  parishioners  assisted  to  befriend  him  in  another  form. 

'<  1663-4.     for  provision  in  victualls  att  the 

Clarke  at  the  yelding  up  ou^ 
acomptt  .  .         .     00     07       6 

1667-8.  fifor  provision  att  John  Dunns 
howse  at  the  giving  vp  our 
accoumpts         .  .         .     00    08    00.'* 

The  last  notice  of  him  appears  thus  in  the  Burial  Begister: 
"  1684.     John  Dunn  Clarke  of  this  Parish.     27  November." 

»  D,  A,  xir.  427  ;  xviii.  873. 

'  HoughtoD-le-Spring,  Durham,  1599,  Nov. :  "The  zxi.  day  was  Christopher 
Clarkson  chosen  by  the  genteUmen  and  foure  and  twenty  to  be  the  Parish 
Clarke  of  Houghton  in  the  Springe,  with  all  the  dutyes  which  the  other 
Clark  before  hi^.  He  entred  the  fift  day  of  Aprill,  being  Palm  Sonday  Ad: 
Dom:  1599."  (SurUes  Soc  Ixxxiv.  1888,  277.) 

*  Diary  iii.  (1876),  363.  Others  are  mentioned  in  Dybr's  Church  Lore 
Gleanings,  261-2,  and  in  Glouc.  N.  a-nd  Q.  i.  259 ;  ii.  848. 

'  In  the  Overseers'  Accounts  from  1717-8  to  1726,  £2  12s.  was  paid  annually 
for  "  Clarkes  sallary."    No  similar  payments  before  or  after  those  dates. 
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In  some  rural  parishes  the  duties  of  Clerk  and  Sexton 
were  combined,  as  at  Littleham. 

"  1728.  paid  Israel  Sydenham  as  Clark  £1, 
as  Sexton  5%  washing  surplices 
6-  8d     .  .  .         .       1     11       8."« 

As  one  of  the  inferior  clergy  he  wore,  at  the  church 
services,  for  many  centuries,  a  rochet — a  kind  of  surplice 
without  sleeves,^  and  this  continued  in  use  long  after  the 
Seformation.     The  following  are  examples : 

St.  Petrock\  Exeter. 

"1450-1.     For  3 J  yards  of  Gamsey  cloth 

for  a  rochet  for  the  clerk        .  18d. 

1571-2.     Four  yards  of  dowlas  to  make  a 

rochet  for  the  clerk       .         .       38.     8d."  ^ 

Woodbury. 

**  1569-70.     p.  for  makin  of  a  rochet  for  the 

dark  .  .         .  iiij**." 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  in  the  Wardens*  Accounts  of 
East  Budleigh,  although  "  a  Bochet  "^  was  among  the  contents 
of  the  Parish  Chest  in  1728. 

In  this  parish,  and  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  he 
added  to  his  emoluments  by  acting  as  Cryer.  Immediately 
after  the  Sunday  services,  and  within  living  memory,  he 
waited  at  the  South  entrance  to  the  Churchyard,  and  as  the 
congregation  came  out  of  the  building,  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  porch,  at  the  same  time  announcing  or  crying 
out  any  public  notices,  rewards  for  articles  lost,  sales,  etc. 
The  announcement  was  sometimes  made  beneath  the  larger 
yew  tree.  A  parallel  example  is  recorded  at  Old  Stretford, 
Manchester,  where  ''after  Sunday  morning  service  it  was 
customary  in  the  last  generation  for  the  parish  clerk  to  turn 
bellman,  and  announce  in  the  churchyard  any  engagements 
for  the  coming  week,  such  as  sales  by  auction,  and  other 
worldly  matters,  in  which  the  parish  was  interested.'*^ 

In  the  Overseers'  Accounts  of  this  Parish  from  1728-9  to 
1767-8,   Is.,   increased   subsequently  to   28.  6d.,  was   paid^ 

^  In  the  Re^sters  of  Buxted,  Sussex,  is  an  entry  of  the  death,  in  1666,  of 
R.   Hassett,  who  had  been  clerk  and  sexton  for  43  years,  **  whose  Aelody 
warbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been  thumped  on  the  back  with  a  stone."    J.  S. 
Burn,  Jfisl.  of  Par.  RegisUrs  (1862),  116. 

"^  The  rochet  of  the  higher  clergy  had  sleeves— vicfe  Rock's  Church  o*  wr 
Fathers^  ii.  17. 

^  D.  A.  xiv.  418,  465.  •  D.  A.  xiv.  269. 

1  Old  Slretford,  by  J.  E.  Bailey  (1878),  49. 
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annually  to  the  Clerk  as  Cryer.   The  following  is  a  transcript 
of  the  earliest  entry : 

"1728-9.     pd   y«    Clerck   for   Graying   of 

Servey's  .  .         .     00    01     00." « 

The  following  may  fitly  find  a  place  here  : 

''When  staying  at  Clist  hydon,  Devonshire,  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  I  learned  that  a  remarkahle  custom  has  existed  there  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  iifty  years.  Whenever  a  parish  clerk 
has  died,  a  yew  tree  has  been  planted  upon  his  grave,  and  three 
yews  were  growing  in  1869  upon  the  graves  of  three  successive 
clerks." — Mr.  C.  S.  Greaves,  in  Journal  of  Derbyshire  Arch.  Soc, 
(1880),  102. 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  account — which  might  have 
been  an  interesting  piece  of  folklore — be  correct.  In  reply 
to  enquiries  the  Eector  (Rev.  D.  M.  Hughes)  informs  the 
writer,  that  the  grave  of  one  parish  clerk  has  a  yew  tree 
planted  upon  it,  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  old 
parishioner,  "  it  was  only  placed  there  because  the  old  man 
had  reared  the  tree."  Two  parish  clerks  had  died  since  then, 
without  their  graves  being  similarly  adorned.  There  are,  in 
fact,  only  two  other  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard  besides  the 
one  named,  but  these  are  each  150  years  old. 

There  are  very  few  notices  of  a  Parish  Clerk  having  to 
perform  offices  in  the  church  of  a  higher  class  than  those 
mentioned.  The  following  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable 
exception.  The  Rev.  E.  Greatorex  saw  and  transcribed  it 
from  a  card,  affixed  to  a  column  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St. 
Mary  Overy. 

^'Touching  the  Parish  Clerk  and  Sexton  all  is  well  only  our 
clerk  doth  sometimes  to  ease  our  Minister,  read  prayers,  church 
women,  christen,  bury,  and  mairy,  being  allowed  to  do  so.  Dec''  9, 
1634."s 

12.  Sexton.  Although  customarily  chosen  at  a  public 
vestry  meeting,  the  only  record  of  such  an  election  in  this 
parish  that  has  been  preserved,  is  dated  April  6th,  1820,  and 
the  minute  is  signed  by  the  Vicar  and  eight  parishioners. 
Occasionally  a  female  has  been  appointed  to  the  office ;  of 

'  In  a  letter  dated  Sept  30,  1792,  Sir  W.  Soott  commented  npon  the 
Ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland :  **  It  is  common 
for  the  traders  in  cattle,  which  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  to 
carry  aU  letters  received  in  course  of  trade  to  the  parish  church,  where  the 
clerk  reads  them  aloud  after  service,  and  answers  them  according  to  circum- 
stances."   Life  by  Lockhart  (1886),  i.  192. 

'Reliquary^  viii.  K.S.  157.     Cf.  the  duty,  office,  fees,  &c.,  of  the  Parish 
Clerk  of  Barrow,  Lincolnshire,  in  1713.    Antiquary^  ii.  (1880),  95-971. 
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this  an  instance  occurred  at  Kingston-on-Thames  early  in  the 
last  century.^  A  local  sextoness  is  recorded  in  the  parish 
books  of  Otterton  in  1821-2,  and  continuously  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  She  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  10s. 
annually,  being  the  same  amount  as  the  former  occupant  of 
the  post  received. 

The  duties  are  of  a  multifarious  kind.  Dr.  Jessopp  thus 
briefly  records  them:  ''He  swept  the  church  and  kept  it 
clean.  ...  He  dug  the  graves  and  looked  after  the  church- 
yard and  the  stones,  and  the  bell  ropes ;  and  sometimes  he 
united  the  two  offices  of  sexton  and  parish  beadle."  The 
latter  "Kept  order  in  church  on  Sundays."^  One  of  his 
important  duties  in  many  parishes,  was  to  protect  the  windows 
from  the  boys.  Pi'obably  many  of  the  heavy  bills  for  re- 
glazing  in  our  church  were  due  to  stone-throwing.®  The  East 
Budleigh  Sexton  received  12s.  annually,  generally  by  quarterly 
instalments.  It  was  increased  to  l8s.  in  1714,  to  £1  Is.  in 
1799,  and  to  £1  10s.  in  18147  He  frequently  received 
small  sums  for  extra  labour  services : 

"1663-4.     It"  to  the  Sexon  celnsing  the 

Church  &  chearhard  after  the 
hellyers  .  .         .     01»  OO'*." 

In  rural  parishes  the  wages  paid  were  always  small,  eked 
out  by  fees  and  extras.  In  towns  the  post  was  a  much  better- 
one,  judging  from  the  following  quotation : 

"1742.  John  Grubb  chosen  Sexton  on  condition  that  h 
allows  £8  yearly  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Sexton's  place  to  th 
organist,  to  be  paid  quarterly."® 


One  of  the  unnamed  duties  of  our  Sexton  would  be 
whip  dogs  out  of  the  church  during  service  time,  a  practice^ 
common  throughout  all  England,   until  the  imposition  o 

*  This  was  Hestor  Hammerton,  of  whom  a  page  portrait  and  memoir  will 
be  found  in  Caulfield's  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Persons^  2nd  S.  iii.  268-272. 

»  Arcady.  227. 

^  '*  1624.  Item  pd.  William  Egdcombe,  the  beedle,  for  keeping  the  boyes 
from  the  church  windows  for  one  year,  x*  vj<*."  {Ch,  of  SL  Andrew^  PlyjnmUk, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Rowe,  (1875),  40.) 

'  Previous  to  this  functionary  receiving  a  regular  salary,  it  is  probable  hii 
emoluments  were  obtained  direct  from  the  parishioners,  m  the  manner  thai 
recorded  in  the  Vestry  Book  of  the  parish  of  Houghton-le-Sprlng,  Durham : 

"  1596.  Oct  30.  This  day  William  Powleson  was  chosen  by  the  church- 
wardeins  and  fower  and  twentye  to  be  sexston  and  must  have  of  everye  plougba 
at  Xpristenmas  a  loafe  of  wheat  bread  or  else  a  pennye,  and  egges  at  Enter, 
and  of  every  cottage  a  half  pennye."  (Surtees  Soc.  Ixxxiv.  (1888),  271.) 

•  Hisl,  of  Leominster,  by  Rev.  G,  F.  Townsend,  253. 
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the  dog  tax  in  1796,  which  led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  animals.^ 

Payments  for  this  service  are  noted  in  the  Wardens' 
Accounts  of  Hartland,  Chudleigh,  Frithelstock,  Tavistock, 
and  St  Andrew's,  Plymouth.  In  some  places  the  dog- 
whipper,  noper,  or  flogger,  was  a  regular  salaried  officer,  as  at 
Hartland.  The  earliest  entry  relating  to  this  functionary, 
yet  found,  is  in  the  Ludlow  Accounts,  under  date  1543.^ 

One  of  the  latest,  as  of  interest  to  Devonians,  may  be 
described  here : 

'*  Amongst  the  officials  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  Dog-whipper,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  dogs  out  of  the 
building.  On  his  death,  the  office,  having  become  a  sinecure,  was 
abolished.  His  widow  has  since  been  employed  as  caretaker  at  the 
prebendal  house  in  the  cloisters  .  .  .  The  late  functionary  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  order.'' ^ 

The  Eev.  Canon  Edmonds  informs  the  writer,  that  the 
Dog-whipper  was  a  salaried  attendant  of  the  Cathedral, 
appointed  by  the  Chapter,  and  "  his  rod  of  office,  an  ebony 
rod  with  a  silver  mitre  at  one  end,  and  a  broad  brass  ferule 
at  the  other,  is  still  preserved." 

Various  reasons  have  been  stated  in  explanation,  why  dogs 
were  formerly  such  a  pest  to  church-goers,  apart  from  the 
greater  number  of  animals  formerly  kept.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rowe 
suggests  ''it  was  usual  for  the  rat-catcher  to  nail  his  victims 
to  the  church  doors,  and  that  these  attracted  the  dogs."  ^  The 
occasional  practice  of  securing  in  a  similar  manner  the  heads 
ot  vermin  (birds,  stoats,  hedgehogs,  &c.,)  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates,  would  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Another  attraction  for 
the  dogs  would  arise  from  the  custom  of  storing  provisions 
for  the  poor,  Church  ales,  &c.,  in  the  Church  itself.  Thus,  at 
Chudleigh,  stores  of  this  kind  *'  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the 
tower,  and  the  first  large  pew  to  the  right  approaching  the 
belfry.  This  pew  was  called  the  'bacon  hutch'  till  the 
alteration  of  the  Church  in  1848."*  It  may  have  partly 
descended  from  the  custom  in  grazing  districts,  vicinity  of 
large  sheep  farms,  &c.,  for  the  shepherds  to  attend  Church 

*  In  1705  the  Sexton  of  Goosnargh  had  **  to  sweep  the  Church  and  whip 
the  dogs  ont  of  it  ever^  Lord's  day '  (Hist,  of  Goostiargh,  H.  Fisuwick,  80) ; 
and  the  latter  proceeding  was  at  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  i)erformed  by  the 
Clerk  {HisL  T.  W.  Barlow,  24). 

^  Ed.  T.  Wright,  who  notes  that  the  title  of  dog-whipper  in  the  16th 
century,  ''was  given  to  the  monk  who  had  charge  of  the  Church  in  some  of 
the  continental  monasteries." 

*  The  Antiquary,  xiv.  (1886),  82.  >  Op,  cU.  47. 

*  HisL  by  M.  Jones  (1876),  23. 
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accompanied  by  their  dogs,  a  practice  that  until  lately  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Highlands.^ 

13.  Gallery  Sexton,  The  services  of  a  distinct  official  were 
required  to  repress  the  energies  of,  and  to  keep  in  order,  the 
unruly  boys  who  frequented  the  gallery  during  Service.  He 
was  first  appointed  in  1795,  and  was  paid  4s.  yearly  until 
1832,  when  it  was  increased  to  10s.  These  are  examples  of 
the  entries : 

"  1795.     John  Sanders  for  looking  after  the 

Boys  in  the  Gallery  .         .  4     0 

1797.     John  Sanders  for  two  years  Sexton 

of  the  GaUery      ...  8     0." 

One  with  similar  duties  had  been  found  necessary  at 
Otterton,  the  earliest  notice  of  him  being  in  1764-5 ;  his 
yearly  wages  were  5/-  • 

14.  Church  Music  and  Singing.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
our  Parish  Accounts  afford  us  no  information  whatever  upon 
this  subject,  from  1663  to  1770 — more  than  a  hundred 
From  the  latter  to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  following 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  entries : 

"1769-70.  To  a  Base  Vile      . 
1781-2.     Paid  William  WiUiams  for  Re- 
paring  the  Bass  viel 
1 788-9.     In  part  for  a  New  Bass  Viol      . 

As  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  leading  instrument^  such 
hautboy,  flute,  &c.,  we  must  conjecture  these  were  supplied 
the  players. 

These  are  the  earliest  entries  relating  to  an  organ : 

"1810-1.     John     Williams     Playing     the 

Organ   .  .  ..220 

1811-2.     Lemons    bill    for    tuning    the 

Organ   .  .  .         .     0  10     6." 

Repairs  in  1816-7  cost  £1  Is.  6d.   Excepting  that  the 


2     2     0 


1 
4 


1 
4 


0 
0." 


'  A  sketch  of  Lavington  Church,  Sassex,  by  Mrs.  Wilberforoe,  wifi^^  of 
the  Bishop,  is  preserved  at  Lavington  House,  and  shows  *'  where  the  sheph^^Aif 
froDi  the  Downs  used  to  sit  during  service  with  their  sheep-dogs  an&r     tAe 
benches."    {Illustrated  London  News,  Jan.  30th,  1892,  p.  131.)    Oneo^  Sir 
Edw.  Landseer's  pictures — "The  Free  Kirk" — depicts  a  similar  soene.      ^U 
following  was   'Mately"  transcribed  from  a  notice-board  in  Hawkeslwi^ 
Church-porch,  Gloucestershire : 

''  It  it  desired  that  all  persons  that  come  to  this  Church  would  be  ctrefix/|o 
leave  their  dogs  at  home,  and  that  the  Women  would  not  walk  in  with  ihm 
Pattens  on."     Qlouc.  N,  d:  Q.  ii.  (1884),  157. 

^  **  1635-6.     Gyles  was  paid  10s.  for  keeping  out  the  doffgea  and  kaepiog 
in  the  boyes."    St.  Andrew's  Churchy  PlymmUh,  47.     Cf.  D.A.  xziv*  348. 
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amount  was  paid  annually  for  playing,  these  include  all  the 
notices  up  to  1834-5. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Wardens'  Accounts, 
is  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
*"  AUgood's  Gift/'  and  from  this  source  alone  we  learn  that  the 
organ  was  a  barrel  one. 

"1810.  Allowed  to  John  Williams  for  a 
new  barrell  &  13  Tunes  the 
sum  of  .  ...     6.     6.     0." 

In  1818  two  other  tunes  were  supplied.^ 

The  present  organ  was  obtained  about  1850  or  1852,  having 
been  purchased  by  subscription.  Previous  to  that',  and  within 
the  recollection  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  the  bass  viol, 
hautboy,  clarionet,  and  flute  furnished  the  regular  church 
music,  the  barrel  organ  having  been  given  up  some  time 
previously.  The  clarionet  was  invariably  termed  the  "  clarett." 

Holmes  Chapel, 
"  1782.     For  a  Clarett  for  Singers  Ss."® 

Almngton,  N.  Devon. 

"  1821.     Edward  Williams,  for  playing  flute     lOs. 
Mr.  Wackeril  [gave]  a  flute  cost    £1."® 

At  Littleham,  the  only  records  of  musical  instruments 
between  1628  and  1776,  consist  of  a  pitch  pipe  supplied  in 
1760,  and  three  sets  of  strings  for  a  bass  viol  between  1772 
and  1776.  The  Otterton  Accounts,  commencing  in  1766,  note 
repairs  to  a  bass  viol  in  1768  and  two  following  years,  and 
a  new  pitch  pipe  in  1785.  An  organ  receives  first  mention 
thus: 

"1793-4.  Robert  Bartlett's  Bill  fortheOrgain  2.  10.  6. 
To  a  Lock  &  3  yards  of  Brown 

hollen  to  cover  the  orgin  0.     6.     0. 

To   Mr.    Micheau  for  comming 

about  the  orgain  .         .     2.     2.     0." 

In  1832-3  "  Mr.  T.  Williams  for  setting  3  Tunes  on  the 
organ*'  was  paid  £1  10s.  -,  and  £1  Is.  for  two  other  Tunes  in 
1834-5.  The  organist  was  paid  annually  £2  12s.,  increased  in 
1832-3  to  £2  18s.    A  new  violoncello  was  purchased  for 

'  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould's  Old  Country 
Life,  144 :  "I  l^ve  in  my  possession  a  diary  kept  by  a  kinswoman  in  1813. 
She  maJces  in  that  year  an  entry,  '  Walked  over  this  Sunday  to  South  Mimms 
Church  to  hear  a  barrel-organ  that  has  just  been  there  erected.  It  made  very 
bMUtiful  and  appropriate  music,  and  admirably  sustained  the  voices  of  the 
quire,  but  I  do  not  myself  admire  these  innovations  in  the  conduct  of  Divine 
worship.*  ••  •  Hist,  of  Church,  30. 

•  ffislor.  MSS.  5th  Rep.  597. 

2  A  2 
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£5  lOs.  in  1823-4,  bass  viol  and  clarionet  fittings  were  among 
the  expenses  of  the  same  period,  and  for  a  new  clarionet 
£1  158.  was  expended  in  1834-5.  Woodbury  must  have 
possessed  an  organ  many  years  prior  to  1535  (the  first  year  of 
the  Accounts),  as  a  new  one,  to  replace  the  old  instrument,  was 
purchased  in  1538-9,  and  is  thus  noticed  among  the  payments: 

'*  1536-7.     Item  to  the  organ  maker  ffor  the 

seynge  of  the  Organs  .  viij** 

1538-9.  Item  to  Eichard  Chapendon  ffor 
a  newe  peire  of  Orgons  &  the 
olde  Orgons  geven  w%ll  yn 
exchaonge  .         .         .     v^   xiij*   iiij**." 

In  1560-1,  ''  Chapingdon  "  enters  into  an  agreement  that 
"  he  will  yerely  during  his  lyeflf  repare  and  alway  amend  the 
same  organs  for  the  yerely  flfee  of  ij"  viij^."  After  1575-6 
there  is  no  further  reference  to  them  nor  to  any  musical 
instrument  until  1766-8,  when  8s.  is  paid  "  for  the  Bass  VioL" 
Strings  for  it,  and  **Eeed  for  the  Heatboy,"  form  frequent 
subjects  of  entry  to  the  close  of  the  century.  A  new  hautboy 
was  bought  in  1788-9  for  £1  lis,  6d.  The  present  organ  was 
supplied  about  the  year  1844. 

At  Bicton,  there  is  no  reference  to  a  musical  instrument  oE" 
any  kind  in  the  Accounts,  from  1763  to  the  middle  of  the^ 
present  century.     From  these  statements  it  is  evident  thatz 
in  the  17th  and  18th,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  presents 
century,  the  musical  accompaniments  to  the  singing  at  the? 
church  services  of  this  and  the  four  parishes  adjoining,  wer^ 
of  the  poorest  description.     They  consisted  of  a  bass  viol 
and  two  or  three  treble  instruments  (except  at  Bicton,  where 
even  of  these  we  possess  no  record),  to  which  a  barrel  organ 
was  added  at  Otterton  in  1793,  and  one  at  East  Budleigh  in 
1810.     It  is  however  noteworthy,  that  Woodbury  possessed 
an  ordinary  organ  in  the  16th  century,  all  information  con- 
cerning  it   being   however  lost   prior   to   the   accession   of 
James  I.     It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  have  no  note  of 
its  continuance  into  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  it  prevents 
our  assigning  its  destruction  to  the  Puritans.     It  however 
points   to   the   probability,  that   East   Budleigh    may  have 
possessed  one  at  the  same  period  that  Woodbury  did.     The 
old  barrel  organ  remained  in  East  Budleigh  Church  until 
about  the  year  1850,  when  it  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds, 
with   a   sum  collected  in  the  parish,  were  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  an  ordinary  organ.     The  decorated  front  casing, 
containing  a  good  deal  of  carved  work,  was  done  by  Jolm 
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Williams,  a  local  carpenter  and  builder.  This  again,  with 
some  important  additions,  was  removed,  with  the  front 
casing,  to  the  organ  chamber  recently  erected  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel. 

From  1784-5,  the  singers  at  East  Budleigh  have  generally 
received  £1  annually. 

15.  Parish  Chest,  The  first  year  of  our  accounts  contains 
this  entry : 

"  1663-4.     for  a  cheist  to  remayne  in  the 

tower  for  the  parish  use  weth 
alokeandkey  .         .     00     05     10.'' 

and  in 

"  1 752-3.     To  a  lock  and  key  for  the  Parrish 

ChiBt    .  .  .         .  1     — ." 

The  miscellaneous  contents  of  this  chest  in  1728  have 
already  been  noted.^ 

Of  another  and  much  older  chesty  there  are  several  items 
of  expenditure : 

''1663-4.     for  fitting  of   leges  vnder  the 

trunke  in  the  Chancell  &  for 

aplanke  .  .         .     00    00     10. 

1664-5.     for  2  lokes  and  keyes  for  the 

chest  in  Ghancell  [etc.]  .     00     03       6 

1665-6.     paid  John  Leay  mendinge  the 

Tnmke  in  Ghancell       .         .     00     00     02 
1673-4.     To  Clemett  Perreman  for  2  lokes 

vpon  the  trunck  .         .  01       8 

1676-7.     to  Clemett  Pereman  for  a  loke 

and  mendinge  the  barr  of  iron 

of  the  great  truDcke      .         .     00     02       6." 

This  is  still  preserved,  and  is  a  quaint-looking  dark  oak 
chest,  3  ft  10  long  x  14  in.  square,  and  elevated  on  four 
short  legs.  It  has  two  large  locks  with  hasps,  and  is  further 
secured  by  a  strong  iron  bar  passing  through  two  staples; 
this  has  a  stop  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  secured  by  a  pad- 
lock ;  when  fixed  it  covers  both  hasps.  When  it  was  removed 
from  the  chancel  is  not  known.  ^  There  is  no  record  of  its 
employment  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  storing  the  parish 
books  and  papers.     In  addition,  we  find  the  following : — 

"1664-5.     for  a  leatheme  bagge  to  keepe 

the  Church  writings  in  .     00     00       6 " 

1  2).  A,  xxiv.  269. 

'  The  parish  chest  (dated  1684)  of  Altarnon  Charch,  Cornwall,  is  still 
retained  in  the  chancel.  Vide  plate  in  vol.  z.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
ItuA,  of  Cornwall, 
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This  would  probably  be  for  the  Modus,  and  for  any 
miscellaneous  papers.  The  Kegisters  would  probably  be 
deposited  in  the  Chest  in  the  ChanceL  The  Act  of  52 
George  III.  c.  146,  required  their  better  preservation,  and 
the  Accounts  show,  that  in  1812-3,  an  iron  Chesty  was  provided 
for  this  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  j94  17s.  6d. 

16.  Law.  The  only  references  to  any  legal  difficulties  in 
which  the  parish  was  involved  consist  of  these  : — 

"1692-1700.     paid  vnto  Henry  Leat  for 

seurall  jomyes  at  Exeter 

being  malishonsly  prose- 
cuted by  the  said   John 

Bending    &    his    Charge 

in  bringing  him  the  said 

Bending  to  An  account  .10  0 
All  soe  this  Account  Craueth 

for  horss  hier  for  seurall 

jornyes  to  £xeter  in  taking 

out  the  moneys  &  other 

Charges  about  the  bringing 

the  said  John  Bending  to 

his  Account  with  Henry 

Leat  in  the  year  1698  .  1  10  0 
Received  of  Mr.  Oliuer  out 

of  the  Curt  at  Exon  .     02     15      5 

Expence  in  taking  out  the 

money  at  Curt      .  .026 

paid  to  Mr.  Oliver  in  hauing 

the  money    .         .  .010" 

Beyond  the  information  contained  in  these  extracts,  th 
cause  of  the  action  is  unknown.     It  is  satisfactory  to  lea 
that  the  parish  did  not  suffer  any  pecuniary  loss. 

17.  Roycd  Amis,  To  the  wall  immediately  above  th 
centre  of  the  Chancel  arch  of  our  Church,  is  affixed  a 
framed  painting  (on  board)  of  the  Royal  Arms.  It  occupi 
and  covers  the  spot  against  which  rested  the  upper  portio^i:^- 
of  the  great  Rood.^  The  following  is  from  the  Warden^r^^ 
accounts : — 

**  1734-5.     To  John  wood  ward  making  y* 

frames  &  painting  y®  Kings 
Arms  &  Ten  Commandments     14       0       0" 

According  to  the  next  item,  the  artist  belonged  to  Exetei^r^ 
"  To  horse  &  Expences  at  Exeter  to  painter       0       1       6  " 

»  i>.  ^ .  xxiii.  275. 
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The  Royal  Arms  replaced  the  great  Rood  in  many 
churches  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  were  simply 
emblematic  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  Bloxam  remarks, 
"  At  the  present  day,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  com- 
pulsory order  for  their  setting  up,  they  may  be  considered 
not  merely  permissible,  but  appropriate  ornaments  to  our 
churches,  and  as  emblems  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  against 
which  few  members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  care  to 
contend."*  The  following  is  the  earliest  notice  of  a  post- 
Reformation  example  in  the  West  of  England,  that  has  yet 
been  found : — 

"1541-2.     to    a    gylter    of   Brystow    for 

gylting  y®  Kyngs  armys         .     xiij'  viij**"^ 

Although  some  are  known  to  have  dated  back  to  the  reign 
of  Edw.  VI.,  the  majority  were  first  fixed  in  churches  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth, — thus  at  Woodbury : — 

"  1569-70.  Im  to  the  penter  for  pentyng 

the  queues  armes  &  the 
Tenne  Commandements  yn 
the  Churche      .  .         .     x" 

1575-6.  It.  p**  to  John  Rogers  for 
paintinge  of  the  queues 
maiesties  armes  in  the  Church    xl"  " 

Not  content  with  this  form,  the  Woodbury  parishioners 
had  them  fixed  in  stained  glass  also. 

"  1583-4.     It.  p^  for  glazinge  of  the  churche 

wyndowes  &  for  filliuge  vp  of 
the  queues  majestes  armes 
and  my  Lord  of  bedfords 
Armes  in  the  same  windowes.     Iv'  iiij*^ " 

Another  example  occurred  at  Tavistock : — 

"  1566-7.     Itm  paide  for  the  queues  armes 

&  my  lord  of  Bedfords  &  for 
settyng  of  the  same  &  for  xxx 
quarells  sett  att  the  same  tyme    xv'  viii*^  ''^ 

The  same  accounts  record  the  removal  of  the  Arms  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the 
same  framed  painting  at  the  Restoration. 

"1649-50.     It.    pd    for    taking  downe   the 

Kinges  Armes  .  .         .      0       0     vj<* 

1659-60.     Paid  for  spookes  to  hange  vp  the 

Kings  Armes     .  .         .  i'." 

*  Gothic  Architecture,  iii.  121. 

*  Ch.  Wardens'  Accounts  of  YcMon  .     .  Som,  Record  Soc.  iv.  (1890)  166. 

*  Records,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  29. 
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Similar  proceedings,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  took  place  in 
East  Budleigh  Church  as  well,  where,  as  also  at  Woodbuiy 
and  Littleham,  the  old  painting  was  replaced  by  a  new  one 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.^ 

18.  Clock.  That  our  Church  Tower  contained  a  Clock 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  items  amply 
demonstrate,  but  as  to  the  date  when  one  was  first  fixed 
there,  we  are  altogether  unaware.  Exactly  a  century  earlier, 
those  of  Woodbury  include  this  entry : 

'*  1563-4.     paid     to     the     clockmaker    of 

Buddeleighe  for  his  fifee  .  ij* " ; 

from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  our  Church  possessed  a 
Clock  at  that  date,  and  probably  long  before.  In  the  17th 
century  our  village  had  lost  its  clockmaker,  for  its  Accounts 
record : 

"  1665-6.     paid  to  FoUett  of  Sidmouth  for 

mendings  the  Clocks     .         .     01     00     00." 

In  1783,  "James  Blackmore,  Clock-maker  of  Sidmouth," 
covenanted  to  keep  our  parish  Clock  "  in  good  and  sutlicient 
repair,"  for  seven  years,  at  the  aunual  cost  of  5s.  Small 
sums  for  '*  righting,"  repairs,  new  ropes,  &c.,  frequently 
appear  in  the  Accounts.  A  new  clock  was  supplied  i 
1828-9,  for  which  £34  was  paid  in  that  year,  and  £20  in  th 
following  one. 

19.  Weathercock.     A  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  sur — 
mounts  the  turret  of  the  belfry  staircase,  at  the  North-east^ 
angle  of  the  Tower.     It  was  repaired  and  supplied  with  s 
new  "pole"  in  1667-8  at  a  cost  of  7s.  4d.     In  1675-6,  Ss. 
were  laid  out  on  a  new  "wether  Cocke,"  with  a  "spill  of  Iron 
for  him  to  stand  one."     It  was  repaired   in  the  following 
year,  and  again  in  1685,  and  a  century  later  4s.   Id.  was 
expended  on  a  new  one. 

Why  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  in  N.  and  Q.  (7th  Series 
especially)  and  elsewhere,  but  as  Mr.  James  Davidson  re- 
marked, it  was  probably  intended  "to  refer  to  the  fall  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and 

^  In  some  places  the  Royal  Arms  were  painted  on  the  Church  wall,  and 
during  the  Interregnum  were  obliterated  by  whitewash,  to  be  removed  at 
the  Restoration — an  example  of  this  is  mentioned  in  Som.  and  Dorset  N. 
and  Q.  iii.  20,  at  Langton,  Long  Blandford,  Dorset.  In  several  Churches  in 
Mid-England,  the  Arms  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  are  in  plaster,  and 
were  probably  executed  by  the  same  artizan,  an  Italian.  Bloxam,  Op.  cU. 
iii.  118-9. 
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humility/'^  and  this  appears  to  be  the  generally-received 
opinion.  From  this,  the  name  of  "  weathercock  "  was  applied 
to  vanes  generally,  whatever  the  figure  of  the  wind-plate.^ 

Although  for  several  centuries  no  especial  importance  has 
been  attached  to  its  fixture,  it  was  evidently  the  occasion  of 
a  religious  ceremony  during  the  pre-fieformation  period, 
judging  from  the  following  report  of  the  completion  of  the 
steeple  of  Louth  Church  in  1515 : 

''The  15th  Sunday  after  Trinity  of  this  year  the  weathercock 
was  set  upon  the  broach  of  Holy  Eood  Eve  after,  there  being 
William  Ayleby,  parish  priest,  with  many  of  his  brethren  priests 
there  present,  hallowing  the  said  weathercock,  and  the  stone  that 
it  stands  upon,  and  so  conveyed  upon  the  said  broach ;  and  then 
the  said  priests  singing  Te  Deum  Laudamus  with  organs,  and  the 
kirkwardens  garred  ring  all  the  bells,  and  caused  all  the  people 
there  being  to  have  bread  and  ale,  and  all  the  loving  of  God,  our 
Lady,  and  all  sainta"^ 

20.  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  Our  local  records  contain  no 
information  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  and  its 
enforcement  by  punishment,  but  there  are  several  references 
to  this  subject  in  those  of  neighbouring  parishes,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  this  parish  should  have  been  more  exempt  than 
any  other.  The  comparatively  late  period  at  which  the 
Wardens*  Accounts  of  East  Budleigh  commence,  and  the 
absence  of  the  books  recording  the  Vestry  meetings,  are  two 
of  the  causes  of  want  of  information  on  this  as  well  as 
on  other  subjects.* 

a.  Penance  was  the  customary  ecclesiastical  punishment 
for  immorality,  and  was  carried  out  in  some  public  place, 
generally  the  Church.  The  penitent  being  bareheaded,  bare- 
legged, and  clad  in  a  white  sheet,  made  an  open  confession 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  or  to  him.  As  years  rolled  on, 
the  sentence  was  probably  made  less  irksome.  It  was  not 
unfrequent  in  the  last  century,  and  several  cases  have 
occurred  during  the  present  one.  The  law  has  not  been 
abrogated,  but  its  enforcement  has  been  tacitly  abandoned.' 

•  Eiat.  of  Axminster  Churchy  63. 

•  Cf.  "Vanes  and  Weather-cocks,"  by  S.  C.  Horb,  in  the  ArUiquary,  xvii. 
(ISSS),  201-206. 

^  Archceologia,  z.  86. 

*  Fide,  art.  on  ** Church  Discipline"  in  Dyer's  Church  Lore  OUanings, 
58-66. 

*  In  1840  penance  was  performed  by  a  female  in  St  Peter's  Charch, 
liverpool.     Vide  N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  xu.  68-9. 
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Two  Woodbury  examples  may  be  noticed : 

"  1701-2.     Pi  for  the  Charges  of  a  woman 

doeing  penance  .         .009 

1702-3.     Paid  the  Charge  for  a  woman 

doing  penance  .  ..00     7." 

The  following  is  transcribed  from  the  Vestry  Book  of 
Otterton : 

"Jane  20th,  1764.  It  is  agreed  at  a  parish  meeting  this  Day, 
by  us  the  parishioners  who  were  there  present,  that  the  Church- 
wardens shall  take  out  an  Order  of  Penance  against  Pascho  Potter, 
who  was  presented  at  the  last  visitation  for  a  Base  Child,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  it  be  allowed  and  reimbursed  them  either  out 
of  the  poor  or  Church  Rats." 

Signed  by  five  parishioners ;  the  Minister's  name  does  not 
appear.* 

It  is  a  singular  fact^  that  while  females  formed  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  were  so  punished,  many  of  the  men 
were  released  on  payment  of  a  fina  "  Demissions,"  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  Yatton  Accounts.^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  Devonshire  **  demissions  " : 

Ashhurtoiu 
"  1517-8.     Received  iij*  iiy**  from  the  gift  of  John  Riche, 
ordered  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter  for  penance^ 
for  a  certain  crime  loosed  (relax)  to  him."^ 

Woodbury. 

"1640-1.     [Receipt]  Item  of  William  Jacobb  flFor  his  penanc<^ 
that  he  showlde  haue  don  gevyn  by  the  ordynary  ij*  &  so  relessyd 
for  the  saide  sn." 

6.  Absence  from  Church  Services.  Non-attendance  at 
Church  was,  by  the  Statute  35  Eliz.,  c.  1,  sect.  1,  "  An  Acte 
to  retayne  the  Queues  Subjets  in  Obedyence,"  a  punishable 
offence.     The  following  are  some  Devonshire  examples : 

Woodbun/. 

**  1 600-1 .     p**  for  a  Coppie  for  Order  for  such 

as  doe  Lacke  from  the  Church^     yj** 

*  **  1714.  Oct  17.     Paid  to  procure  sheet  and  wand  for 

Peter  Longworth  standing  penance       .         .     00    01     00 
1735.     Paid  for  washing  the  Parish  Sheet  for  Club's 

wife  to  stand  penance  in  .  .         .     00     00     02." 

Hist,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester.     Rev.  S.  C.  Scott,  127,  137. 
^  Som.   Record  Soc.  iv.    166.     Four  cases  of  penance  (all   females)  are 
detailed  in  Burn's  Hist,  of  Far.  Ilc^isters  (1862)  176,  188,  196. 

•  Ch.  W.  Accts.  17. 

'  Aycliffe,  Durham.  "1699.  A  publycke  admonition  gyven  the  xrin 
day  01  December,  for  all  Mavsters  and  Dames  to  put  away  such  servants  a&d 
sojourners  as  wyll  not  usually  come  to  churche."  (Bukn,  op.  cit.  184.) 
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1640-1.  p^  for  a  war*  for  them  that 
absented  themselves  from 
Church  .  .  .     vj<* 

1652-3.  p**  them  [Constables]  for  a  war* 
w***  they  had  for  Robte  Pyne 
for  absenting  from  Church     .     vj** " 

Fritlieldock, 

"  1634.  Rec«*  of  Christopher  Williams  for 
his  absence  from  the  Church 
and  for  an  oath    .  .     ij*." 

lAttleham, 

''1663.  paid  for  a  warent  a  honnington 
for  Elezebeth  Whittrow  for  not 
Comminge  to  Church        .         .     00     01     00." 

c.  Excommunication.  Instances  of  this  form  of  "eccle- 
siastical censure,"  whereby  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
pronounced  is  for  the  time  cast  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  church"  (Dr.  Hook),  were  unfrequent  in  this  part  of 
Devonshire.    Two  may  be  cited. 

Woodbury, 

"  1576-7.     p**  for  y«  Churchwardens  &  the 

eighte  men  for  that  they  were 
excommunicate  for  the  defens 
of  the  Churche  yearde  .      xxij»     iiij<* " 

Probably  for  neglecting  to  attend  to  a  presentment  on 
the  state  of  the  churchyard. 

Fritkelstock, 

The  following  is  transcribed  from  the  Eegister,  where  it 
had  been  inserted  by  the  Incumbent  : 

''Alexander  Tuck  died  at  Great  Torrington  of  the  small  pox 
aged  about  75,  August  y«  10*^  1720,  which  fellow  had  the 
Horrid  impudence  to  tell  the  Minister  of  Frithelstock  that 
he  knew  what  Anathama  Maranatha  was  as  well  as  Himself 
only  because  the  aforesaid  Gentleman  asked  his  Impudent 
Daughter  whether  or  no  [she]  would  do  penance  or  be 
excommunicated  for  her  Bastard,  which  she  had  then  in 
her  arms  when  her  Honest  uncle  Jo:  Tuck  was  buried 
(who  was  excommunicated  and  died  so  at  Crediton  in  the 
smaU  pox  1713.)" 

At  Repton,  Derbyshire,  the  Churchwardens,  for  inattention 
to  the  Church  windows,  had  to  pay  for  a  Certificate  for  their 
own  excommunication. 
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''1595.  It.  geven  to  Thomas  Belcher  of 
bryngyng  a  sertyfycatte  for  us 
being  ezcommunicatt  .  viy^  "  ^ 

21.  Peter  Fence,  Smoke  Money,  Hearth  Money. 

a.  Peter  Pen>ce,     The  Eom-feoh  or  Romescot  dates  back 
from  the  Saxon  period,  when  "a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every 
hearth  .  .  .  was  sent  to  Rome  .  .  .  and  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  legislation."  •     It  was  often  withheld  by  English 
monarchs,  and  in  1213,  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
English  bishops  paid  only  300  marks  of  the  levy,  retaining 
1000  for  themselves  ("cum  non  nisi  trecentas  marcas  nobis 
persolverint,    et    sibi    mille    vel    amplius    usurparuit ").  ■- 
Diverted  from  its  original  purpose  by  Henry  VIII.  (that  i 
to  say,  abolished  as  a  payment  to  Eome,  by  Statute  2 
Henry  VIII.  c.  21  =  1534^),  it  was  restored  by  Mary,  an< 


again  changed  under  Elizabeth.     It  is  somewhat  remarkabl 
that  the  Borough  Accounts  of  Barnstaple,  should  have  th-  _e 
following  early  notice  of  it  among  the  receipts : 

"1526.     Eeceived  for  Peters  pence     .         .  6**' 

Pre-Reformation  notices  of  this  levy  are,  in  Devonshi 
exceedingly  rare,  but  the  reverse  of  this  during  and  after 
time  of    Elizabeth.      In   this   County   it    was    sometim 
known  as  Peter's  farthings : 

Milton  Abbot. 
"  1588.     [Paid]  For  Peter's  farthynges 

Talaton. 
"1610.     Paid  for  Peters  Farthings     .         .  x*" 


At  Woodbury  the  payment  was  an  annual  one  from  161—^Bll- 
1641,  and  was  not  subsequently  renewed.     The  amount  ^"i^svas 
in  almost  every  case  2s.  6d.,  and  was  generally  associaf"     -ted 
with  a  payment  for  the  Book  of  Articles,  showing  it  fonn^^ed 
a  portion   of   the  Visitation  Accounts.      On   one   occas^   ion 

*  Derhysh.  Archctol.  JoumcU^  i,  30.    Much  information  on  this  subject        ^ 
be  found  in  Burn's  work,  Op.  cit,  176. 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  263. 

*  Rymer's  Fiedcra^  i.   118.     According  to  Stow,  Annals,   76,   it      ^na 
originally  termed  "  the  Kings  almes." 

*  Three  years  earlier  (1531),  at  Morebath,  in  this  county,  each  occapioTo^ 
land  had  to  pay  one  halfpenny,  and  each  cotter  one  farthing,  towards  this  ttx 
annually.  {W.  A.  xii.  71.) 

'  SU  Peter's  Churchy  Barnstaple,  J.  R.  Chantek,  86. 

*  D.  A.  xi.  219. 
»  N.  d:  g.  3rd  S.  i?.  104. 
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it  is  termed  "  pence,"  in  all  the  remainder  **  farthings."    This 
is  a  transcript  of  the  earliest  entry : 

"1611-2.     It.    to    M'    White    for    peters 

farthings  &  for  the  Booke  of 
Articles  .  .         .        iiij*       yj<*" 

Payment  for  "  Peter's  pence "  was  made  at  Axminster  in 
1669.« 

In  the  East  Budleigh  Accounts  it  is  mentioned  once  only, 

[Payment.]  "1679-80.     flfor  peeter  pence    .     00    01     06." 

and  only  once  in  the  Otterton  records,  but  it  occurs  at  a 
very  late  date : 

"1781-2.     To  Petter*  farthings  for  arrears 

not  Paid  .  .         .     00     14      0." 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  latest  notice  of  Peter  pence, 
as  far  as  Devonshire  is  concerned : 

At  Exeter  Cathedral  on  "  Maundy  Thursday :  after  service, 
*  Peter's  Pence '  were  given  to  children,  distributed  by  the  vergers, 
standing  at  the  door  under  the  north  tower;  the  exit  being  the 
entrance  near  Southernhay,  giving  the  alert  ones  time  to  come 
round  again.  The  confusion  and  noise  was  so  great,  the 
vergers  were  desired  to  throw  the  pence  in  the  yard  for  a  general 
scramble,  which  excited  much  amusemeut  to  lookers-on.  This 
custom  ceased  many  years  since." ' 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered,  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  tax  continuing  to  be  paid,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  to  a  late  period.  If  it  be  correct,  as  stated,  that 
the  Archdeacon  was  the  original  collector,  we  can  partly 
understand  why  it  continued  to  be  collected  by  him — as 
some  of  the  entries  in  the  Wardens'  Accounts  point  out — 
and  in  default  of  any  other  channel,  being  paid  by  him  to  the 
Cathedral,  or  to  some  other  Ecclesiastical  fund.  Mr.  Davidson 
suggests  that  '*  perhaps  the  archdeacon's  officials  in  those  days, 
were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  legality  of  their  demands 
upon  churchwardens."^  Emphasised  by  Mr.  Pulman,  into  "a 
suspicion"  of  their  **honesty  ;"•  and  perhaps  the  fitful  character 
of  the  collections  at  East  Budleigh  and  Otterton,  appears  at 
first  sight  to  bear  out  this  interpretation.  There  is,  however, 
fair  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  continued,  and  merged  into 
another  form  of  collection  called  Smoke  Money. 

•  Pulman's  Book  of  the  Axe  (1876)  636. 

'  J.  C088IN8,  Beminiaeenees  of  Exeter  Fifty  Tears'  Since  (1877),  34. 

•  ffist,  of  Axminster  Churchy  86-7. 

•  Op,  cU.  638. 
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That  History  frequently  repeats  itself,  is  a  common 
truism — According  to  the  Tablet  of  Jan.  28th,  1893,  English 
Roman  Catholics  once  more  contribute  their  offerings  of  Peter 
Pence  to  the  Pope,  England  being  "the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  revive  its  payment  in  1859."  It  is,  however, 
uow  a  voluntary  contribution,  whereas  formerly  it  was  a  tax.^ 

i.  Smoke  Money.  (Smoke  silver,  smoke  penny,  smoke 
farthings).  Was  originally  quite  distinct  from  Peter  Pence, 
caul  according  to  some  authorities  preceded  it.  It  was  always 
II  small  amount,  and  was  levied  for  secular  as  well  as  for 
ecclesiastical  objects — as  a  tenure,  for  tithe  purposes,  for 
repairs  of  Cathedral,^  offerings  to  altars,  &c^  That  it  was 
frtHiuently  a  term  employed  for  the  continuation  of  Peter 
IVuoo  is  certain.  '*  It  may,*'  remarks  Blount  (in  his  Law 
IHctianan^,  1670),  "as  in  many  cases  at  this  day,  be  a  continued 
(^ymont  of  the  liomescot^  or  Peter-pence.*'*  In  the  Wardens' 
Aavunts  of  ^linchiuhampton  we  find  : 

*'  1575.  to  the  sumner  for  peterpence  or 
smoke  farthinges^  sometyme  due 
to  the  Anthecriste  of  roome       .     x**."* 

i\  Htttrtk  Money.  (Chimney  money.  Hearth  penny.  Hearth 
silver.  Fuage,  Focage).  Sometimes  confounded  with  the 
puwding, 

r»Y   a  Statute  passed  in  1G62,  "Every  Fire-Hearth  and 
Sti>\o  of  ovory  Dwelling  and  House  .  .  .  shall  be  chargeable 
\uUi   l*\vo  shillings  per  annum.*'     It  is  thus  noticed  in  our 
Vcvvuiits : 

'*  ltir»k-\     fv^r  a  Chimley  act  for  our  parish     00     00     10 
UiiiS  IK     To  writtiiige  a  list  of  the  hearth 

not  livable       .  .         .  00      6 

Uciiu'k»  iNViu,  "The  Peter- ponnj,''  Joes  Dot  refer  to  the  papal  tribat*i 
'«^i  \\>  ilw  ^H^^iueut  to  **St.  Peter,  as  the  steward  of  hesTen.*' 

"  Fresh  strewini^  allow 
To  my  sepulchre  now, 
To  UK-ike  lur  Kxl^ng  the  sweeter ; 
A  statT  or  a  wauxl 
l\it  then  in  my  hand. 
With  a (VQUT  lo'iviy  S.  Peter.'*    (ed.  Bvllek,  ii. ^\ 


-m4^^  /'C^v^thiu  fifcrthea^s*'" ;   api^aUy  **from  being  paid  throng^ 
■^  '^iS*?4>'»  odkvr  tor  the  mother  ohurvrh.  the  Cathedral  of  St  Swithin, 

\\  .<  V'    la*.  &  L  12»>.  1:4.  i^;?,  S45 ;  oth  S,  iL  110-1.    T.  SmitB, 
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1671-2.  £for  Making  out  the  names  of 
those  that  were  not  Lyable  to 
pay  Chimly  Money        .         .     00     00     06 

1683-4.     paid  for  the  Act  for  hearthmony     00     00     10." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  taxes  in  England  during 
that  century,  and  its  abolition  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary  caused  great  rejoicings.  It  was  rendered  especially 
odious,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  levied.  A  curious 
exemplification  of  the  hatred  attached  to  it,  appears  in  an 
epitaph  to  the  memory  of  a  person  who  died  on  Aug.  22nd, 
1688,  and  was  buried  in  Folkstone  Churchyard. 

**  From  Chimney  money  too,  this  cell  is  free, 
To  such  a  house  who  w^  not  tenant  be."  * 

22.  Historical  Occurrences,  In  addition  to  the  various 
occasions  of  public  rejoicings  already  alluded  to  in  the 
section  on  "  Bells,''  ^  when  the  parishioners  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  of  small  sums  to  the  ringers,  the  accounts 
chronicle  several  other  incidents  of  more  or  less  historical 
interest 

''  1665-6.     Item  for  a  booke  of  Articles  att 

the  visitation  &  a  booke  for 
the  minister  at  the  goeinge 
out  of  the  Beet  &  other  Charges 
att  that  tyme  in  all  &  in  money     00  13  00 
Item  paid  for  a  booke  of  thancks 

giueinge  of  victory  at  eea      .00  01  00." 

This  refers  to  the  war  with  Holland,  declared  on  March  14, 
1665.  The  English  fleet,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  gained  a 
victory  ofif  Lowestoft  on  June  3,  1665. 

'*  1666-7.     Item  for  a  booke  for  the  fast  for 

London  .  .         .     00  02  00." 

Oct.  6,  1666  was  "appointed  by  His  Majesty  for  Fasting 
and  Humiliation,  in  consideration  of  the  late  Dreadful  Fire 
'Which  wasted  the  greater  part  of  the  City  of  London,"  on 
the  preceding  Sept.  2-6.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Seth 
'Ward,  preached  "A  Sermon  .  .  .  before  the  Peers,  in  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Westminster "  on  the  fast  day,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  same  year. 

"  1670-1.     for    a    warrant    for  the  act  of 

Conventicles      .  .         .  01  00." 

This  must  be  the  Act  of  1664.     It  was  repealed  in  1689. 

"  1678-9.     ffor  the  Act  for  Pole  Mony         .     00  03  00." 

•  Reliquary,  xviii.  (1878)  192. 
'  D.  A,  xxiv.  298-9. 
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The  Poll  or  Capitation  Tax  was  passed  in  1667,  and 
abolished  in  1692. 

"  1683-4.     To  the  parator  ...  for  brinf^ing 

the  Kings  declaration  &  a 
book  of  prayers  for  a  thanks- 
giving day  the  9  day  of 
September         .  .         .     00  01  06." 

These  probably  referred  to  the  Eye-house  plot 

"  1692-3.     [in    Overseers'   Accounts]    Paid 

Elizabeth  Hill  for  candle  burnt 
when  the  ffrench  were  on  the 
coast  .  .0     16." 

At  this  period  the  French  privateers  were  very  active. 
Battle  of  La  Hogue  on  May  19,  1692,  when  the  French  were 
defeated. 

"  1706-7.     to  the  pariter  for  a  book  and 

procklimaf^  for  the  vnion  of 
Englan  &  Scotland        .         .       0  01     0." 

Approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  July  22,  1706.  By  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment on  Jan.  16.  1707. 

"  1712-3     p«»  for  a  book  for  y«  thanks  Givin 

for  y«  peace       .  ..01     0." 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  terminated  the  long  war  with  France, 
rendered  famous  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories.  It 
was  signed  on  April  11,  1713. 

**  1742-3.     To  the  parreter  for  a  prayer  book 

&  prockclaimation  .         .       0     10." 

The  proclamation  was  for  a  general  Fast,  upon  the  Declara- 
tion of  War  with  Spain,  Sept.  15,  1742. 

"  1760-1.     To  what  Spent  on  the  News  for 

Takeing  North  America  .  2     6." 

Canada  taken  by  the  English  1759-60. 

"  1766-7.     To  a  thanksgiving  prayer  on  the 

birth  of  a  princess         .         .01     0." 

This  was  the  Princess  Eoyal,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
George  III.,  born  Sept.  29,  1766. 

"1782-3.     A  prayer  and  Thinks  giving  for 

A**  Rodneys  victory       .         .  11     0." 

The  battle  took  place  on  April  12,  1782. 

"1798-9.     Prayer  Thanksgiving  .         .  2     — - 

Prayer  Fast  .  .         .  2     — 

Prayer  for  Victory  .         .  1     — " 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  took  place  on  Aug.  1.  1798. 
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23.  Plague,^  There  were  several  severe  visitations  of  the 
plague  in  this  county  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
their  consideration  forms  a  highly  important  element  in  the 
investigation  of  its  social  history ;  and  yet  the  accounts  of 
these  terrible  outbreaks,  even  in  large  towns  like  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  are  exceedingly  meagre.  In  his  History  of  £xeter^ 
Dr.  Oliver  alludes  to  the  City  being  visited  by  the  Black 
Death  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  ordinary  plague  in  the 
17th,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  several  epidemics  of  the 
16th  century,  although  in  the  earlier  one  of  1503,  Izacke 
affirms,  that  two  Mayors  and  two  Bailiffs,  ''amongst  a  number 
of  others,"  were  carried  off  by  it.^  Even  in  the  Wardens' 
and  other  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Petrock,  Exeter,  Mr. 
£.  Dymond  notices  ''  a  provoking  absence  of  allusion  to  im- 
portant events  which  from  time  to  time  agitated  the  city. 
Plagues  and  pestilences  that  swept  away  whole  families,  and 
to  which  the  Wardens  themselves  fell  victims ...  are 
passed  over  without  notice."^  We  glean  a  little  information 
of  its  extension  in  the  same  century,  to  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  parish,  from  the  Woodbury  records. 

"  1563-4.     Itm  paid    to    Joane   Oke   and 

Joane  Eoo  for  keping  of  syck 
folks  in  the  sycknes  tyme      .     ij* 

1578-9.  It.  payed  to  the  head  constabell 
for  a  boGcke  as  concerninge 
medecinne  for  the  plauge       .     iijs 

It.  payed  to  the  poors  people  of 
Newton  Poplet'orde  when  they 
were  shoute  vpp  for  the 
plauge      .  ...     xxvj*  viij<* 

1579-80.  It.  to  the  poore  men  of 
Honington  that  had  the 
plauge      .  .         .         .     vj*  viij** 

1590-1.  pd  for  Augustiuge  Cann  for  the 
carraige  of  miisome  Knowle 
at  her  buryall  shee  dyinge  in 
the  plauge         .  .         .     iij' " 

*  Some  remarks  on  the  "  Black  Death  "  yisitation  in  the  14th  century,  will 
be  found  in  "The  Church  of  East  Budleigh,"  part  8,  ante,  but  they  were 
confined  to  the  mortality  among  the  clergy,  as  shown  by  the  numerous 
institutions  to  benefices  during  that  period.  Although  it  is  known  that  the 
deaths  among  the  laity  were  frightful  in  number,  very  few  details  have  come 
down  to  us.  As  far  as  our  parish  is  concerned,  these  details  may  be  forth- 
coming, if  the  Manor  Court  rolls  of  that  period  have  been  preserved. 

»  AfUiq.  of  Exeter  (1677),  104.  *  D.  A,  xiv.  406. 
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Three  infected  places,— one  of  them  with  two  outbreaks, 
the  interval  being  twelve  years — unrecorded  in  any  printed 
work 

To  be  shut  up  for  the  plague,  as  at  Newton  Poppleford, 
implied  complete  isolation,  all  commui!iication  with  the 
neighbouring  villages  being  cut  off.  Usually  certain 
boundary  lines  were  agreed  upon,  along  which,  at  certain 
spots,  provisions  were  deposited.  Money,  etc.,  received  from 
it,  was  first  placed  in  a  running  stream,  or  in  a  basin  of 
vinegar.  In  this  manner  the  village  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire, 
was  isolated  for  thirteen  months.^  Apparently,  single 
houses  in  towns  were  **  shut  up,''  owing  to  infection,  by  none 
of  the  inmates  being  permitted  to  leave,  as  in  the  following 
Plymouth  example : — 

"  1590-1.     Itm  pd  to  M'  Fownes  w«h  he 

disboursed  to  suche  as  theire 
howsses  were  shutt  vppe  of 
the  Plague        .  .         .     v^  xix'"^ 

Whether,  in  this  district,  any  special  mark  or  sign  was 
made  on  the  door,  etc.,  of  any  house  containing  cases  of 
plague,  we  possess  no  information.  Most  probably  there 
was,  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  plan  pursued  in 
other  places.  For  instance,  at  Bishop's  Stortford  we  find 
this  record : — 

"1582.     pd  to  Wm°»  Barnard  for  making 

of  0  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  to  set  upon  the  doores        .     vj^"^ 

And  at  a  later  date,  during  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 
Pepys  noted : — 

"June  7,  1665.  I  did  in  Drury  Lane  see  two  or  three  houses 
marked  with  a  red  cross  upon  the  doors,  and  'Lord  have  mercj 
upon  us '  writ  there ;  which  was  a  sad  sight  to  me,  being  the  fint 
of  the  kind  that,  to  my  remembrance,  I  ever  saw.''^ 

When  this  County  was  visited  by  the  epidemic  in  the  17**' 
century,  the  Justices  directed,  that  a  general  County  rate 

*  Wood,  Hist,  of  Eyam^  3rd  ed.,  65,  6.  At  Congleton,  in  Cheshire, 
*'  there  are  still  *  plague  stones,'  that  is,  cubical  blocks  with  hollowed  tops  to 
fill  with  water  for  change  of  money,  to  be  seen  at  some  of  the  outlets  of  the 
borough."  {Congktorif  Fast  and  Present^  K.  Head,  74).  A  plague  stone, 
formerly  at  Latcbford,  is  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Museum.  It  is  figured 
and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chest.  Archceol.  Soc.  iii.  (185),  290. 

«  PlymoxUh  Municijxtl  Records,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  132.  Cf.  *' Plagues  ind 
PestUences,"  by  W.  Anduews,  in  Old  Church  Lore  (1891),  152-173. 

*  Ch.   IV^  Accounts  62. 

»  Diary  (1876),  iii.' 167.— Vide  "On  a  red  cross  on  a  door,"  in  Bp.  Hall's 
OccaMonal  Meditations  (1634). — D.  A.  xxv.  56, 
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should  be  levied,  for  the  support  of  the  infected  districts. 
The  earliest  notice  of  such  a  levy  is  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Tavistock  fiecords : 

"1605-6.     Itm  the  same  ixth  of  April  paid   Eobert   CoUyn 

for  the  Keliefe  of  the  Towne  of  Otterje  by  an 
imposicion  layd  downs  by  the  Justics  at  the 
Chapter  House,  iij«  x\  "     (42 -3. ) 

Our  Parish  Commonplace  Book  contains  particulars  of 
two  such  rates,  with  the  following  headings : 

^'1626.     Nov.  26.     A  rate  agreed  upon  and  confirmed  by  the 

raters  hands  this  Daie  to  contynue  from  the  3  of 
October  last  untyll  the  next  sessians  beinge  14 
weekes  towards  the  releefe  of  the  infected  people 
of  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  requir^  by  precept 
from  the  Justices.''  [Total  amount,  xxxviij"  iiij  •] 

"  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  were  allowed  40/.  a  week.''  ^ 

"  1628.     May  8.     A  rate  imposed  upon  the  Inhabytants  onelie 

for  thinfected  people  of  Exmouth  for  one  moneth 
after  the  weekly  proporcon  of  4*  6**,  which  ia  IS*." 

The  names  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Exmouth 
during  this  visitation,  as  extracted  from  the  Parish  Begister, 
are  printed  in  Webb*s  Memorials  of  Exmouth,  12-3. 

Where  the  deaths  were  registered  during  plague  panics, 
the  cause  of  death  was  also  sometimes  added,  as  at  Exmouth. 
At  Colyton,  "  out  of  a  population  which  at  that  time  could 
not  have  exceeded  a  thousand  souls,"  458  died  of  the  plague : 
and  the  Begister  (in  which  all  the  deaths  are  entered)  contains 
marginal  notes  by  the  Minister :  "  Here  ye  sickness  began," 
Nov.  28,  1645,  and  "Here  ye  sickness  ended,"  22  Dec,  1646.^ 
Frequently,  however,  when  the  epidemic  was  unusually 
severe,  the  names  were  wholly  omitted  from  the  Begisters, 
and  the  interments  took  place,  not  in  the  ordinary  burying 
ground,  but  in  some  field  or  place  beyond  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  village,  &c.,  infected.® 

Wardens*  Accounts  do  not  refer  to  such  visitations,  except- 
ing when  any  expenses  incident  to  them  were  defrayed  out 

*  Hamilton,  Op,  ciL  106.  A  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain,  by  Dr. 
Crsiohton  (1S91) — the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  whole  subject — 
contains  much  relating  to  the  plague  at  Plymouth.  So  do  also  the  Plymouth 
Municipal  JUcords,  and  the  Ifist.  of  Plymouth,  both  by  R.  N.  Woktu.  Cf. 
Sistor.  MSS.  Bep,  ix.  278,  280. 

'  W.  H.  Rogers,  Memorials  of  the  West.  9,  87. 

*  In  1644,  21  died  of  the  plague  at  Egglesclitfe,  Durham.  '*They  are  not 
buried  in  the  Church  yard,  and  are  not  in  the  Register.  This  omission  is 
common  enough  at  such  periods,  and  at  £aling  the  held  in  which  the  victims 
were  buried  is  stiU  caUed  *  The  Dead  Mans  Field.' "  (Waters,  Par,  Beg.  74.) 

2  B  2 
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of  the  Church  funds ;  nevertheless  they  do  sometimes  yield 
the  information  required,  when  ordinary  sources  faiL  At 
Woodbury,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford  informs  the  writer,  there  is 
no  tradition  of  any  plague  epidemic  having  taken  place  there, 
nor  is  there  any  note  of  it  in  the  Registers,  and  yet  the 
parish  accounts,  already  quoted,  show  that  there  were  several 
visitations  during  the  16th  century.  From  the  enquiries 
instituted  bv  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  there  is  no  tradition 
or  evidence  of  Sidmouth  having  been  so  visited,  although 
it  is  difi&cult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  escaped.  But 
at  Beer  he  learnt,  that  the  tradition  of  a  plague  visit  in  the 
17th  century  is  yet  preserved,  and  that  "the  dead  were 
buried  on  the  top  of  the  hill  between  Beer  and  Seaton,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  one  place  to  the 
other/'®  A  son  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  place, 
who  died  from  it,  was  interred  in  the  Old  Church  at  Beer, 
and  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  is  yet  preserved : 

"JOHN  THE  FIFTH  SONN 
OF  WILLIAM  STARR  OF 
HERE,  GENT.  AND 
DOROTHY  HIS  WIFE 
WHICH  DIED  IN  THE 
PLAVGE,  WAS  HERE 
BURIED        1646  "1 

As  far  as  we  at  present  know,  East  Budleigh  was  unvisited 
by  the  epidemic  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  this  is 
based  wholly  on  negative  evidence.  The  Parish  Records  do 
not  help  us,  as  they  were  commenced  at  too  late  a  period, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  disease  in  the  Registers.  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  it  remained  as  a  kind  of  oasis 
in  the  desert,  unaffected,  while  the  neighbouring  parishes  of 
Exmouth,  Woodbury,  Newton  Poppleford,  and  Otterton 
suffered  from  it.  We  only  know  of  the  last  mentioned  place 
being  in  the  list  from  an  incidental  note  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
{Op,  cit.  90),  who  found  it  during  his  examination  of  the 
County  Records.  Possibly  when  these  latter  are  properly 
calendered,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

There  are  however  two  faint  indications  (for  they  are 
nothing  more)  of  East  Budleigh  having  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  epidemics. 

The  first.  Boystock  (apparently  a  sub-manor)  in  the 
Withycombe  valley,  seems  from  its  position  to  belong  to 

»  *'In  a  field  near  Bovey,  called  Holyhead,  or  Holishead."     Pcjlmak*8 

Book  of  the  Axe  (1875),  867. 
1  Inf.  of  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson. 
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Withycombe  parish  (this  latter  was,  until  a  recent  period, 
united  to  that  of  East  Budleigh) ;  but  its  great  tithes  form 
a  portion  of  the  endowment  of  the  Vicarage  of  Colaton 
Ealegh.  The  reason  of  this  Dr.  Oliver  was  unable  to 
discover,  but  he  relates  the  following : 

"  As  to  the  legBDdary  tale  of  its  having  been  taken  away  from 
the  Vicars  of  Budleigh  in  punishment  of  a  Vicar  neglecting  his 
duty  to  the  sick  in  time  of  a  Plague,  and  assigned  to  the  Vicar  of 
Coleton  Ealegh,  who  afiforded  to  the  residents  his  zealous  assistance, 
we  cannot  trace  it  to  any  authentic  source."  ^ 

This  endowment  is  certainly  a  very  old  one,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  Bp.  Bronescombe's  Kegister  (ed.  Sandolph  52)  on 
Aug.  28,  1269.  The  present  interest  is,  however,  irrespective 
whether  the  legendary  tale  be  true  or  not,  but  is  contained 
in  the  circumstance  of  its  association  with  a  visitation  of 
plague  in  this  parish. 

The  second  is  a  curious  one.  Distant  about  H  mile 
from  the  Church  of  East  Budleigh,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  main  road  between  it  and  Budleigh -Salterton,  is 
a  large  field,  extending  from  the  roadway  to  the  cliff 
bordering  the  estuary  of  the  river  Otter.  A  portion  of 
this  has  long  been  known  to  the  local  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  Deadman's  Buries,  On  referring  to  the  Tithe 
Apportionment  Map  of  1842,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
field  is  shown  to  be  divided  into  sixteen  small  plots,  nine  of 
which  are  narrow  strips  running  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
field,  and  terminating  at  the  cliff.  According  to  the  printed 
reference,  one  of  these  was  termed  Bmy's  Close,  all  the  rest 
being  known  simply  as  Burys,  They  were  divided  among 
six  occupiers,  aod  only  in  one  instance  were  the  contiguous 
plots  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  person.  Moreover  there 
were  four  or  five  separate  gate-entrances  to  them  from  the 
roadway.  The  plots  were  divided  by  low  mounds  (about 
1  ft  in  height)  of  untilled  ground.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  strips  were  some  of  the  original  divisions  of 
the  land  in  the  days  of  the  early  village  community,  the 
boundaries  being  the  balks  of  earth  separating  the  adjacent 
plots.  About  thirty  years  ago  these  balks  were  levelled,  and 
the  whole  thrown  into  one  field.  When  ploughed  up,  a  large 
number  of  human  bones  were  found  in  a  dip  of  the  ground 
not  far  from  the  cliff.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  the  field  was 
always  known  as  DeadmarCs  Buries,  from  the  belief  that 

'  Ecc  ArUiq,  iii.  95. 
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persons  who  died  of  the  plague  were  buried  there.  This 
will  account  for  the  former  of  these  terms,  but  whether  it 
does  for  the  second  also  must  remain  an  open  question.^ 

24.  Ploitghing.  The  following  payment  by  the  Wardens— 
the  only  one  of  its  kind — needs  some  attempt  at  explanation: 

"  1705.     p**  for  a  plow  5  days  J     1  man 

and  a  boy  att  lO"  ^  day    .         .     02     15     00." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cost  was  for  ploughing  the 
glebe  land,  and  at  tirst  sight  this  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by 
certain  items  in  the  Minchinhampton  Accounts : 

"1584.     for    harrowinge    of    the    churche 

lande        .  .  .         .     xx^ 

1585.  paid  .  .  .  the  harowinge  of  the 
churche  lande,  and  for  the 
mowynge  and  thresshinge  of 
the  come  .  .         .     y"  j**  ob. 

for  iij  bushells  of  seeds  barley       .     'v* 
1671.     for  a  dayes  woork  w*^  plow,  and 

for  ale  6d  .  .         .     Gs.  6d."* 

It  has,  however,  been  ascertained,*  that  this  land  was 
formerly  held  by  the  parish  under  a  lease  (now  expired)  from 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  some  profit  accrued  to  the  parish 
from  undertaking  it  The  above  payments  rather  indicate, 
that  the  latter  was  farming  it  on  the  dates  mentioned, 
probably  for  want  of  a  tenant. 

A  more  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  obtained  from 
local  enquiries.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  in  this  parish, 
when  those  roadways  that  had  never  been  properly  con- 
structed, became  irregular  from  ruts,  &c.,  to  plough  them. 
The  loose  sandy  structure  of  the  surface  was  stirred  to  the 
depth  of  a  shallow  furrow,  ruts  and  holes  filled  up,  large 
stones  removed,  and  any  superabundant  material  taken 
away.  Within  the  recollection  of  an  old  resident,  the  brow 
of  the  roadway  on  the  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Tidwell  Mount 

'  For  these  interesting  particulars  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  parish, 
the  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer,  who  remembers  the 
division  of  the  field  as  shown  in  the  Tithe  Map,  and  saw  the  exhumed  boDe& 
He  states  that  they  were  carefully  examined  and  pronounced  to  be  human,  and 
that  their  discovery  caused  much  sensation  at  the  time.  Miss  Gibbons 
mentions,  that  ''the  origin  of  the  name  that  now  finds  most  believers  is  that 
it  was  once  a  rabbit-warren,  its  owner  having  the  name  of  Deadman,  aod 
that  it  was  really  "  Deadmau's  Burrows"  {H^e  Donkeys,  p.  11).  There  is 
however  little  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  correct  interpretation.  There 
is  a  Dondumu's  Hill  in  the  parish,  near  Knowle,  so  named  after  a  man  who 
was  killed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

*  ArchtcohMjidy  xxxv.  434,  439. 

*  Inf.  of  the  Rector— the  Rev.  F.  A.  Mather. 
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was  lowered  in   this  manner.     This    explanation  receives 
corroboration  from  the  following : 

Ashhurton, 

"1523-4   [Receipt]   xij^  from  the  gift  of  William  Leer,  of 

Witton,  in  satisfaction  for  ploughing  the  King'swaj  (regie  vie) 

leading    from    Owlecombe    towards    Ayssheberton    above    the 

'Estdowne,'  &c."^  „     •       •  i 

Swainstnck, 

"  1672-3.     for  12  days  worke  with  my  plow 

in  ye  Highwayes.  .         .     3  12     0."^ 

25.  Materials  and  their  TraTisport.  The  Accounts  render 
occasional  information,  as  to  the  places  whence  building  and 
other  materials  were  obtained.  Beer  supplied  freestone  for 
windows,  door-jambs,  &c. ;  while  sandstone  for  walling  was 
brought  from  the  sea-coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Otter ; 
"  shindies  "  from  Sidmouth ;  tiles,  slates,  and  lime,  generally 
from  Topsham ;  "  lafts  "  and  nails  from  Ottery  St.  Mary ;  and 
timber  from  Exmouth  and  Lympstone.  On  one  occasion 
local  timber  was  employed : 

"1689-90.     p^  for  drawing    the    Tymber 

fromhaywood  .         .     00     02     00." 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  all  materials 
were  conveyed  to  the  parish  either  in  boats  or  else  on  pack- 
Lorses.  The  former  were  always  employed  for  conveying 
Qtone  collected  under  the  cliffs  and  landing  at  Bankley,  6is 
already  described,®  but  very  rarely  for  anything  else.  The 
following  is  the  only  instance  yet  found : 

"1687-8.     ffor     Shindies     &     telling     & 

bringing  to  Banclif       .         .     0  10     6 
ffor  Cariage  home  to  the  Church     0     1     8." ' 

Except  in  the  first  year  of  the  Accounts,  1663-4,  when 
Q  rough,  springless  farm  cart,  called  a  butt,  was  employed, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  wheeled  vehicle.  One  is  thus 
recorded  by  the  Littleham  Wardens : 

"  1762-3.     For  a  Lader  shot  for  the  use  of 

the  Church        .  ..090 

For  a  Horse  with  wheels  to  bring 
home  the  s^  Ladder  shoot  from 
Limpstone         .  .         .  1     — ." 

The  customary  mode  of  conveying  goods  was  by  pack- 

•  Ck,  W,  Ace.  18. 

'  ArmdlSy  by  R.  E.  M.  Peach,  116.  *  D.A,  xxii.  298. 
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horses,  and  the  roads  they  traversed  have  been  thus  des- 
cribed in  Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon^  published  in  1808  : 

'*  The  parish  roads  generally,  and  particularly  through  the  red 
loamy  districts,  are  very  indifferent;  nay,  bad  indeed  .  .  .  There 
are  but  few  wheel-carriages  to  pass  along  them,  the  channel  for  the 
water,  and  the  path  for  the  pack-horse,  are  equally  in  the  middle 
of  the  way,  and  which  is  altogether  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of 
.  .  .  large  and  loose  stones."  (370-1.) 

This  description  is  probably  an  accurate  one  of  the  pack- 
horse  roads  in  this  parish,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  Until  well  within  the  present  century,  the  roads 
throughout  the  county  (excepting  the  main  roads  to  and 
from  great  centres)  were  in  a  very  bad  state.  In  1801, 
C.  Dibdin  thus  describes  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnstaple : 

''the  roads  are  so  dreadful  .  .  .  the  best  horses  in  the  world 
would  be  ruined  by  such  roads;  and,  whenever  any  but  those 
accustomed  to  the  county  are  brought  there,  the  hostlers  by  way 
of  wit  look  at  their  knees,  to  see  whether  they  are  marked  as 
they  call  it  with  the  Devonshire  amis,*' 

Of  the  Barnstaple  residents  he  remarks,  "  In  winter,  they 
must  be  actually  shut  out  from  society."  • 

The  full  load  for  a  horse  was  240  lbs,  and  was  ordinarily 
termed  "  a  seam,"  ^  whether  it  reached  the  full  weight  or  not, 
and  irrespective  of  the  material  The  following  are  taken 
from  the  East  Budleigh  Accounts : 

"  1677-8,     Item  for  one  seame  of  woode  for 

the  Plumers  vse             .         .  01  06 

1678-9.     ffor  a  seame  of  ffrith         .         .  01  00 

1686-7.     for  fetching  of  3  seams  of  sand  00     00  06 

1733-4.     To  20  Seams  Earth  &  Carrage  .  2  8." 

Otterton, 
"1733-4.     To  Two  Seams  of  Lyme   ,         .0       4       0," 

In  our  Wardens'  Accounts,  lime  is  never  entered  in  this 
form,  but  always  as  in  so  many  bags  or  hogsheads.  Earth, 
sand,  and  loose  heavy  materials  generally,  were  conveyed  in 
"potts";  these  were  strong  paniers  slung  on  either  side  of 

•  Tour  throtigh  JEttgland,  i.  196. 

*  In  his  Rural  Eoorwmy  of  the  West  of  England  (1796),  W.  Marshall 
affirms  that  a  seam  weighed  "three  hund red- weights "  (i.  330);  and  this  is 
apparently  corroborated  by  his  statement  that  "formerly,  Cord  wood  was  sold 
by  weight ;  a  practice  which  is  not,  yet,  altogether  obsolete.  The  price 
about  18d.  a  seam,  or  6d.  a  hundred  weight."  (i.  95.)  An  early  example  of 
the  word  appears  in  the  Accounts  of  St.  Petrock's  Exeter : 

"1468-9.    For  a  "zeme  de  focalibus")  seam  or  horse- 
load  of  firewood.)       .  .  .        .     2d.'' 
(/>.  A.  xiv.  426.) 
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the  packborse,  the  load  being  discharged  by  unlatching  the 
hinged  bottom.  Frith,  cordwood,  large  stones,  and  balky 
articles  would  be  loaded  between  "  crooks,"  upright  pieces  of 
wood  slightly  curved  outwards,  rising  in  pairs  on  either  side 
of  the  saddle.^ 
The  following  quotations  serve  as  additional  examples : 

Woodbury. 

"1622-3.     P*  for  Carryinge  home  Chubea 

tooles  and  his  Eope  beinge  two 
horse  burthens  .  .         .  ^*." 

(Chub  resided  at  CoUumpton.     He  had  been  repairing  the 
Church  Bells). 

East  Budleigh, 

"  1662-3.     Pd  for  2  men  &  3  horses  to  carry 

the  old  Lead  to  Exeter,  &  to 
bring  home  the  new       .         .050 

1672-3.  ffor  a  man  &  horse  to  ffetch 
shindies  &  sand  for  the 
Hellyers  .  .         .     00     01     06 

1685-6.  ffor  y*  carriag  of  y*  said  slat 
[2000]  from  exmoth  with  4 
men  &  8  horsses  .         .     00     08     00 

1731-2.     By  Garage  for  three  horses  for 

some  free  Stone  [from  Beer]  .  04       6 

1739-40.  To  2  men  <fe  4  horses  to  Gary  y« 
Tymber  from  Exm®  &  Lym- 
ston  4D  .  .         .1     —    — 

26.  Wages,  The  Accounts  do  not  afford  much  information 
On  the  individual  rate  of  wages,  as  the  items  are  either  so 
^nuch  mixed  up  with  other  matters,  or  the  details  are 
"V^anting.  We  learn,  however,  that  in  1663-4,  a  man  with  a 
liorse  and  cart  (butt)  was  paid  Is.  lOd.  per  day.  To  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  artisans  received  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 
^>er  day,  and  ordinary  labourers  Is.,  increased  to  Is.  2d.  after 
1760.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  records,  and  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  customary, 
^hen  workmen  came  from  a  distance,  to  defray  the  cost  of 

*  In  his  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton  in  1779,  Mr.  O. 
XiiPflCOMB  states : 

''The  cross  roads  in  this  part  of  Devonshire  being  close,  and  inconvenient 
for  the  passages  of  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds,  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  merchandise,  is  chiefly  carried  by  horses  upon  a  sort  of  frame  called 
a  Crook ;  which  is  made  of  wood  bent  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  haying  packages  tied  upon  it"  {A  Journey  into  Comtoall, 
149,  50.) 
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their  board,  and  in  some  cases  of  their  lodging  also,  as  shown 
in  the  following  Woodbury  examples : 

"  1556-7.     Itm  paid  to  the  helier  his  man 

and  his  ladd  for  six  daies 
worke    .  .  .         ,  vij*. 

Itm  p^  to  Kichard  Bassell  for 
their  table  and  lodging  one 
whoale  weke      .  .         .  x*. 

1564-5.  Itm  to  the  fre  masone  for  one 
wyckes  worke  at  viij  pents 
the  day  ,  .         .  iiij*. 

Itm  p.  for  his  meat  &  drynke    .  iiij*." 

At  that  period  it  was  exceptional  for  workmen  **to  find 
themselves/'  and  was  the  subject  of  special  arrangement 

Ashhurton, 
'*  1555-6.     yj*  to  Thomas  Langdon  for  hys  ij  ladds  for  iij  dayes 
and  a  half  for  helyng  and  ffyndy ing  they  self."  ' 

Tavistock. 
*'  1588-9.     Itm  payde  vnto  John  Brownsdon 

for  ffy ve  dayes  worke  of  hym- 
sellfe  and  his  Boye,  and  for 
ffyndinge  themselues,  aboute 
the  porche  and  Scheie  howse.         v*.      ij**."* 

In  1594,  the  Devonshire  Justices  fixed  the  daily  rate  of 
wages  of  leading  artisans,  "  with  meat  and  drink,  not  above 
6d.,  or  12d.  without."  Those  of  lower  grade  "were  to  take 
not  above  5d.,  or  lid.,  and  apprentices  and  boys  not  above 
2d.,  or  6d."  In  1654,  they  ordered  the  same  rate  to  be  con- 
tinued, although  the  necessaries  of  life  had  increased  in  value.^ 

Occasionally  services  were  paid  for  wholly  in  beer.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  parish  ringers  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  amount  allowed  for  beer  being  subsequently 
paid  to  them  in  cash.     The  following  are  other  examples : 

East   Bwlleiglu 
"  1663-4.     taking  done  the  cloke  &  setting 

up  paid  in  beire  .         .     00     00       8." 

Woodbury. 
"1662-3.     payd  for  beare  for   those  that 

hissed  [hoisted]  downe  the 
bells.  .  .         .  vj** 

1664-5.     P^  for  beare  for  the  men  that 

helped  the  bell  into  the  tower  1»      3**." 

»  Ch.  W.  Accounts.  35.  *  Records,  89. 

»  Hamilton,  Op.  cit.  12-3,  163.  Cf.  '*  Wages  of  Labour  after  the  rise  in 
Prices."  forming  ch.  14  (387-413)  of  Prof.  T.  RooERs's^ia;  CctUuriet  of  Wcfk 
and  IVa'jes. 
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27.  Beer  Allowance,  When  men  received  all  their  wages 
in  money,  a  fragment  as  it  were,  of  the  custom  of  payment 
for  their  board  remained,  in  the  occasional  allowance  of  beer 
that  was  granted  them,  and  which  was  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  their  wages.  The  practice  of  giving  the  extra  beer, 
became  more  common  after  the  Sestoration.®  It  appears 
to  have  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the  Wardens  whether 
any  was  allowed  at  all,  and  also  as  to  the  quantity — for  it 
was  never  a  fixed  allowance,  except,  possibly,  under  some 
previous  agreement.  Probably  it  was  governed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  progressed,  or  was  completed.  Although 
occasionally  supplied  at  the  commencement,  it  was  more 
general  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  also  when  the 
bill  was  being  settled,  in  which  event  possibly  the  Wardens 
assisted  at  the  drinking. 

East  Budleigh, 
"1663-4.     att  making  the  helleirs  accompt 

inbeire  .  .         .     00     00       6 

1673-4.     for    beere    one    the   workemen 

before  &  in  the  worke  .  01       2." 

Excepting  however  for  the  ringers,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  annual  charge  for  beer  was  a  serious  one,  as  it  rarely 
reached  10s.  On  one  occasion  only  was  it  unduly  large,  and 
that  was  during  the  time  of  extensive  alterations  and  repairs 
to  the  Church. 

"  1705-6.     p^  for  bear  for  the  worckmen  in 

alltheworck    .  .         .     01     19     03." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cyder  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
Accounts. 

The  following  entry  in  the  Colyton  Accounts,  seems  to 
point  out,  that  even  professional  men  were  not  altogether 
exempt  from  the  custom : 

''1675.  paid  for  beer  brought  into  the 
Parish  Chamber  when  Mr. 
Daniel  Marwood  did  looke  over 
our  writinge  .  .         .  6d."  ^ 

*  In  Cheshire  it  was  often  termed  "  Barrage,"  thns :  '*  1648.  given  to  the 
carpenters  two  men  for  their  Barrage,  8d."  (Ch.  W.  Accounts  in  Earwakek's 
^isL  ofSandbach,  248. 

"*  fy.  A,  t  A9.  Perhaps  the  beer  was  only  for  the  parishioners  who  attended 
the  meeting.  On  a  similar  occasion  at  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  the  following 
items  were  Daid  for  * 

*•  1583-4.     To  Mr.  William  Tickle  (afterwards  Chamber- 


lain of  Exeter)  for  perusing  the  evidences 
"  igs  of  the  chu 
For  wine  and  sugar  to  make  the  parishioners 


and  writings  of  the  church        .  .        ,     Z*    i^ 


drink  that  were  present  at  the  perusing        .  14<*.*' 

D.  A  ziv.  468. 
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In  some  places  beer  was  breved  especially  for  the 
workmen : 

''1695.  ffor  two  Bushella  of  Maoll,  lor 
drink  for  the  C^rpenteis  mod 
oUiers  while  in  doetng  of  the 
Chnrehwork  ..050 

1703.     MauIi  and  hopps  for  je  voik  ^uk  5       6 

Wood  and  brewing  ...  1       0." « 

That  the  practice  must  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion in  some  places^  is  evident  from  the  following : 

"  1724.     Xo  more  charees  for  drink  to  pesMtis  who  work  on 
the  church."  * 

In  this  parish,  as  probably  elsewhere,  beer  allowance  to 
workmen  em{doTed  on  the  chnrch,  has  been  discontinued 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

28.  Erprnsts  prior  to  afmmfmcnmemi  of  Work,  The  pre- 
liminary expenses  incnrred  before  any  work  was  started, 
ahhv^ugh  rarely  formiii^  a  considerable  item  in  the  accounts, 
alludes  to  a  cascom  that  has  now  almost  ceased. 

^^  1667-1.     ffor  expences  on  Thomas  Searle 

for  hft»  laboore  to  Cob  «lr  see 
wha(  It  me  shin*iles  laftft  Ss 
datW  are  needhill  .     00  00  06 

16j>C^1.  p^  hici  'she  hellier]  for  wwioi: 
\'  worke  wliin^  ;he  Shendels 
;iL&vi  cukkiiLC  the  Birgin  .     00  01  00 

1727-S.     dfor  Ri^iiac  «o  0::«frT  ;>  lalk  with 

Leds  v^  Exp^ncee  .040 

To  A«:i:k^  u;ib;LrT  for  ;he  plamers 

diner  and  ^«ie  when  sieirTved 

%*^  fci=i  tor  04c>£iau:  v*  led* 

1754-\     To  hor»  jLTL-i  Expecces  a:  Exeter 

To  c  ir^^  -o  Sxix- ii:h  vV  ExiHenow 

:v>  $:v(jkk  ivi-aier    . 
To  IViiea  cl   Ssere  in  b*naEu: 

w::a  v*  ivu:::-       .         .^.02     0." 

A:  ::ie  pre«?en:  d^y,  vvrre^^jvodence  would  obviate  the 
exivii>!<5  ot  ;.^urii:e:Sk  and.  owin^:  to  competition,  tradesmen 
arv  o:ily  :.v  i:Uvi  :o  vi>^:  any  pLic^  tor  the  sake  of  business, 
wi:hv^u:  r^\;uiri:?^  ar.y  ^u:ercaiuiiieat  during  the  bargaining. 

*  A  t^ct.'jt  //  :vxt«  i..«fv.*\\  lit.  lirS. 
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The  custom,  once  widely  prevalent,  of  paying  the  arles — 
bargain — earnest — or  fastening  penny  to  make  the  bargain 
binding,  although  not  shown  in  our  accounts,  was  no  doubt 
commonly  practised.  Two  examples  from  other  places  may 
be  cited : 

St  DunstarCsy  Canterbury. 

"1490.       payde    to    Wyllyam    Ingram    a 

bargayn  peny  for  the  whyte 
lymyng  of  our  Churche  .  1**"^ 

Swainswick, 
"  1636.       given  in  Earnest  to  ye  belfounder       0     1     0."^ 

29.  Expenses  at  variotis  Parish  Meetings.  One  curious 
phase  in  the  social  life  of  a  parish  that  has  passed  away 
was  the  circumstance,  that  money  was  repeatedly  expended 
for  various  purposes,  quite  at  variance  with  the  direct 
object  for  which  it  was  collected.  As  already  described, 
the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Poor  Bates  (sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other),  contributed  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  gaols,  hospitals,  bridges,  to  the  support  of 
soldiers,  etc. ;  perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  did  not  matter  much, 
as  the  amounts  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  parishioners, 
in  whatever  form  they  may  have  been  levied  on  the  parish. 
The  modern  more  practical  idea  is,  that  the  money  collected 
for  a  special  purpose,  should  be  expended  on  that  and  on  no 
other. 

Another  form  of  "alien"  expenditure,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
is  that  charged  in  the  parish  accounts,  for  meat  and  drink,  or 
for  the  latter  alone,  on  the  occasion  of  the  parishioners  meet- 
ing together  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  or  that 
which  was  so  considered.     Even   transactions  of  a  private 
character  were  settled  over  a  "friendly  glass." ^    Although 
the  practice  of  spending  parish  money  for  these  purposes 
cannot  be  defended,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  ale- 
feasts,  and  their  descendants  the  parish  dinners,  as  well  as  the 
expenses    attending    parish  meetings,  especially  when  the 
a,ccount8  were  being  settled  and  new  officers  were  about  to 
commence  their  duties,  were  important  elements  in  the  life  of 
Ci  rural  village:   such  social  gatherings  brought  all  classes 

1  CK  W.  Accounts  (1885)  12.  «  Annals,  104. 

>  **Five  and  forty  years  ago  {drc  1846)  all  the  business  of  the  parish, 

indnsive  of  vestry  and  other  public  meetings,  was  transacted  at  the  public- 

lionse,  and  it  was  far  more  customary  than  not  to  find  pipes  and  glasses  the 

accompaniments  of  the  business/'     Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Forty  Years  in  a 

Moorland  Parish  (1891)  28.     Cf.  Robert's  Social  History,  448. 
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together,  and  broke  down  many  of  the  barriers  between  them. 
We  must  also  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  it  rested  with  the 
parishioners  themselves  whether  these  expenses  should  be 
incurred  (they  were  virtually  spending  their  own  money); 
and  also  that  such  outlay  W6is  frequently  opposed,  and 
occasionally  with  success. 

The  ceremony  of  perambulating  the  parish  was  a  day  of 
festivity.  The  amount  spent  for  provisions  varied  from 
10s.  to  £2  Id.  6d.  in  this  parish.^  It  W6is  termed  Procession 
Day  at  Otterton,  and  in  1687-8,  Mr.  R  Duke  (vide  note 
post)  affirmed  that,  **  halfe  a  Crowne  for  Procession,"  was  the 
usual  allowance  from  the  parish  funds,  but  in  some  subse- 
quent years  it  exceeded  this  amount,  e.g. : — 

"1744.     To  the  preseasing     .  .         .       0     11       3 

1751.     To   Cakes  for  the   Boys  at  pre- 
seasing Day  .         .     00     02       6 " 

At  Littleham  there  is  only  one  entry  relating  to  it — 

"  1658.     p**  for  bread  and  beere  in  fewing 

the  bounds  of  the  parish   .         .     00     06     06 '' 

Tiie  Bicton  Accounts  do  not  refer  to  it,  but  those  of 
Woodbury  contain  several  notices. 

"1675.     p^  for  beare  and  bread  when  the 
parushnors  Went  about  to   see 
the  bounds  of  the  parish   .         .     00     15     06 
1717.     pd  for  Victuals  Bread    beer   and 

Sider  at  the  preambulation        .       1     12       6'' 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  after  1741.  The  largest 
amount  spent  on  any  one  occasion  was  £2  Is.  6d.  in  1731. 

Of  ordinary  parish  meetings  there  were  several  kinds. 
I.  Special,  when  the  parishioners  were  summoned  to  decide 
upon  important  matters,  such  as  recasting  the  bells,  exten- 
sive Church  repairs,  &c.^  II.  The  monthly  meetings,  held  from 
1683  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Whatever  the  occasion  of 
the  gathering,  a  small  sum  was  set  down  to  "Expences," 
generally  about  2s.,  and  as  the  entry  sometimes  commences, 
"  Spent  at "  the  meeting,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  it  was  for 
beer. 

III.  The  grand  parish  meeting  day  was,  however,  that  on 
which  the  Churchwardens  were  usually  chosen,  and  the  old 

"*  Particulars  are  given  in  D.A.  xxii.  304-7. 

'  The  following  i;*  an  example  of  the  number  of  meetings  that  sometimft^ 
took  }tlace,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  object :  — 

"  1736-7.  Spt  at  five  meetings  about  painting  the  Church,  12a.  6d.'^^ 
(Hist,  of  Holmes  Chapclf  Cheshire,  27.) 
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ones  gave  in  their  accounts — the  Easter  vestry — in  this 
parish  there  was,  nearly  every  year,  a  payment  made  for 
provisions  of  some  kind,  commencing  in  the  earliest  year  of 
the  Accounts. 

**  1663-4.     for  provision  in  victualls  at  the 

Clarke  at  the  yelding  vp  ou' 
Acomptt  .  .         .         .     00     07       6" 

In  this  parish,  the  ordinary  Easter  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Church,  and  the  parish  dinner  took  place  on  the  same  day  at 
the  village  alehouse.  To  the  close  of  the  century,  the  pro- 
vision expenses  rarely  exceeded  10s.  in  any  year,  the  highest 
amount  being  12s.  in  1682.  (Nothing  is  charged  on  this 
account  in  1691).  With  the  following  exceptions,  details 
are  not  given,  and  although  the  sum  spent  on  each  occasion 
is  small,  the  quantity  of  material  purchased  is  very  large  to 
modern  ideas. 

"  1610-1.     To  WiUiam  Tud  ffor  35  pa.  of 

Biff  Att  2^  ob.  iP  pound 
Too  him  ffor  on  qvarter  of  veale 

1681-2.     p**  for  a  quarter  of  veale   . 
p**  for  36  pound  of  beafe . 

In  1686-7, 10s.,  and  in  1687-8,  lis.  Id.,  were  the  respective 
sums  paid  "  ffor  beefe,  and  mutton,  and  veale."  As  no  other 
expenses  are  charged  for  in  these  years,  the  dinners  were 
probably  dressed  and  cooked  at  the  Alehouse  free  of  cost, 
each  person  paying  for  his  own  liquor.  Possibly,  as  at 
Otterton,  each  contributed  a  small  sum  towards  the  general 
expenses. 

It  is  at  first  sight  remarkable,  that  the  entries  relating  to 
these  parish  feasts,  disappear  from  the  Wardens'  Accounts 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century,  after  which  a 
small  sum  only — generally  about  2s.  6d. — is  set  down  to 
expenses  of  the  meetings.  This  was  not  due  to  a  sudden  fit 
of  parish  economy,  but  simply  to  a  transference  from  the 
the  Wardens*,  to  the  Overseers*  Accounts.  An  examination  of 
tihe  latter  is  attended  with  one  curious  result,  viz. :  that  the 
Overseers,  and  probably  the  Churchwardens  also,  were  chosen 
on  Good  Friday,  •  (there  is  nothing  in  the  Wardens'  book  to 
indicate  the  day),  the  Financial  Statements  of  both  being 
submitted  to  the  Vestry  meeting  on  Easter  Monday.     The 

*  Was  not  €rOod  Friday  a  very  unusual  day  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Examination 
of  various  authorities  has  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  it,  or  that  it  was 
costolnary  elsewhere. — Vide  ante  under  **  Church  Wardens." 
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following  are  from  the  Overseers'  book,  and  testify'  that  Grood 
Friday  formed  no  exception  as  to  the  item  of  expenses : 


"  1702-3. 

for  expencee  a  Good  f riday  by  y* 

parish  . 

0     06 

0 

1755-6. 

To   w^   Spent   good   fry  day   & 

Easier  mnnday . 

1       2 

4." 

The  same  volume  points  out  that  the  parishioners  were  not 
unanimous  in  voting  their  expenses : 

"  1708.  Memm  it  was  Agreed  By  y*  Consent  of  y*  Miyor  prt 
of  y*  parishinors  after  the  w^  in  namd  Account  was  past  ia 
y*  Church  y^  the  Overseers  Ceoige  Cuckny  and  Phillip 
Channon  should  pay  y*  Expences  at  Dorothy  Poops  house 
the  Easter  Mvnday  vppon  all  Such  persons  as  weare  Con- 
cerned in  parsing  of  y*  Accounts  and  others  that  were 
payers  to  y*  Poores  Reie.  The  Money  there  Expended  is 
0»i  19».  0*»." 

This  confirms  the  statement  previously  made,  that  the 
ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church,  and  was  sub- 
st^quently  adjourned  to  the  Alehouse.  Dorothy  Poop  (or 
Pope),  and  Agnes  Nubury  (or  Newbury)  were  Alewives  and 
Breweresses  in  East  Budleigh  during  the  18th  century,  and 
there  are  many  entries  relating  to  them  in  the  Wardens'  and 
Overseers*  Accounts.  The  latter  female  appears  to  have  been 
much  assisted  out  of  the  parish  funds,  according  to  the 
following  items  of  payments  by  the  Overseers : 

"172j>-9.     p**  for   7    bushels  of   Malt  for 

Agnis  Nubery   .             .         .  01     01     00 

1720-30.  p  AgnisNubery,  Rent  A:  laisons  1     05       0 
p  Agnies  Nubery  for  Expens  A 

gcHxl  fwidy        .             .         .  1     04       0 
1730-1.     p**  AV«»  Letiit  for  Agness  Xew- 

burvs  Rent        ...  7     — .* 

Also  an  annual  payment  for  several  years  of  sums  varying 
from  £o  10s.  to  £4  lt>5^,  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

IVnh  the  Littleham  and  Woodburv  records  contain  entries  J 
relating  to  the  selling  and  brewing  of  ale  by  women.  The  ^ 
following  mode  of  rendering  assistance  by  the  parish,  would.^ 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  correct  at  the  present  day : 

-Ki:.  $^pt.  12,  p'i  PhUlip  Drake  to 
Jvvin  Shipi>aids  House  tor  the 
relieving  of  Elii:  Hoi  well  to  the 
setting  up  of  she  for  brewing     .     2     10       0." 
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Up  to  1768  (the  last  year  recorded  in  the  volume  of  our 
Overseers'  Accounts)  the  annual  expenses,  although  occa- 
sionally 83  low  as  3a,  nearly  always  exceeded  £1.  The 
highest  was  the  following: 

"  1757-8.     Spent  at  the  parish  Meetings  & 

good  Friday      .  .         .     1     19       9 

To  w*  Spent  at  y«  Parrish 
meeting  Easter  Munday  1^  1' 
6^  &  Vittles  8/6  is        .        .     1     10    — 

To  w^  Spent  at  the  parrish 
meeting  in  ViUes  &  Liquor 
when  &e  ace*  was  Settled     .1       7      5.*' 

The  Visitation  expenses  have  already  been  noted  (sub 
"Visitation"  ante),  and  call  for  no  comment;  neither  do 
those  of  Otterton,  the  outlay  being  similar  in  amount. 

A  very  curious  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  Duke  in  the 
Wardens'  Account  Book  of  East  Budleigh,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  transcript : 

"  1687-8.  Otterton  alloweth  twenty  shilliDgs  yearely  to  poor 
Travellers,  about  halfe  a  Crown  the  5th  of  November,  halte  a 
Growne  for  Procession,  one  shilling  a  peice  for  the  wardens  dinners 
at  a  visitation,  but  nothing  allowed  at  the  Wardens  giving  vp 
their  Accompts,  w°^  is  most  vsually  given  in  the  Church  on  Easter 
Munday  by  ten  or  eleaven  of  y®  clocke  Eichard  Duke.*' 

Why  Mr.  Duke,  although  lord  of  the  manor,  and  a  resident 
of  Otterton,  should  make  this  entry  in  the  East  Budleigh 
volume  is  difficult  to  account  for,  except  that  he  thought  the 
payments  under  the  various  headings  named  were  too  great 
in  this  parish ;  if  so,  this  was  subsequently  remedied  by  an 
increase  in  the  Otterton  expenses. 

This  subject  has  received  such  little  notice  from  writers, 
and  is  of  so  much  interest  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  a 
tillage,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present  occasion 
to  give  some  further  details,  and  to  contrast  the  expenditure 
of  this  parish  with  that  of  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  Otterton,  small  sums  were  occasionally 
spent  at  ordinary  meetings,  but  the  principal  outlay  was  at 
t;be  Easter  one,  and  even  this  varied  in  amount.  From  1733 
tx>  1753,  it  ranged  between  2s.  and  £1  5s.  9d,  and,  as  at  East 
IBudleigh,  was  sometimes  paid  for  out  of  the  Overseers'  fund. 
TThe  following  are  some  good  examples : 

Overseers'  Accounts, 

"1747-8.     To    the    Parish   Meeting   when 

Settled  Accounts  Victuals  and 
dresseing  .  .         .       0     19       0 

VOL.  XXVI.  2  C 
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1750-1.  To  Dressmg  of  meat  and  liqoi 
at  the  Parish  Meeting  when 
SetUed  Accounts  .         .     00     13      O.** 

Churchtoardens'  Accounts. 

''1756-7.     paid  for  a  Rump  of  Beef  a  Loyn 

of  Mutton  and  Leg  of  Veal 
for  the  parish  meeting  .         .0       9       0." 

On  March  24th,  1762,  the  parishioners  made  the  following 
order: 

"  Att  a  parsh  Mitting  held  this  Day  it  is  a  Greed  that  att  the 
making  up  the  Overseers  and  Church  wardens  a  Counts  evrey 
Perishner  that  coms  to  y®  parish  meeting  to  pay  Sixpence  TowaidB 
the  Expence  of  the  Dinner." 

For  about  thirty  years  after  this  date  and  terminating  in 
1794,  the  Annual  Statements  contain  two  items,  of  which 
this  is  an  example : 

"1781-2.     To  the  Butcher's  Bill         .         .     00     13       9 
To  Expenses  at  the  House         .     00     18       6." 

The  amount  of  the  former  varied  yearly,  but  that  of  the 
latter  for  "  Dressing  "  the  Dinner,  &c.,  remained  unchanged.  A 
curious  addition  was  subsequently  made  to  these  expenses : 

"1787-8.     To  M'  Samuel   Molland  for  a 

BarrU  of  Cyder  .         .     0     11       0." 

An  item  repeated  in  three  separate  years,  ending  in  1794, 
the  cost  of  the  barrels  being  respectively  lOs.,  13s.,  and  9s. 
This  was  varied  in  1793  by  a  barrel  of  ale,  for  which  14s.  6d. 
was  paid. 

These  could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  rincers.  the 
ordinary  payments  to  whom  continued  as  heretofore.  They 
were  apparently  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  the 
parish,  which  culminated  in  something  like  an  indignation 
meeting,  at  which  the  following  order,  forcibly  though 
ungrammatically  expressed,  was  made : 

"  This  19^*»  Day  of  May  1794.  A  parish  Metting  held  and  This 
Day  is  agreed  before  by  the  Joynt  of  the  parishoners  [sic]  that 
from  this  time  None  More  Dinner  to  be  had  or  Provided  by  the 
Expence  of  the  parish  at  Easter  Metting  or  of  Setling  the  Church. 
Wardens  Accouants,    Seen  and  Allowed  by  Us."   [10  Signatures.] 

^  Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  many  parishes  to  limit  or  to  abolish  th 
expenditure  for  meat  and  drink  out  of  the  general  funds.  Thus  at  Chadleigh 
in  1609,  ''it  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  dinner  hereafter  Divided  at  tb( 
markett  account  dayo,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish."  {Hist,  of  Chudleigh^  20.1 
At  St  Martin's,  Leicester,  in  1628-9,  the  Vestry  directed  that  **iiy*  .  .  — 
is  disallowed  to  be  laid  forth  for  y^  dinners  of  the  said  churchwardens  wbeca 
they  gave  up  their  bills."  (CA.  W,  Accts,  T.  North,  176.)  And  at  Liskeaid^ 
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But  the  expenses  re-commenced  five  years  afterwards,  and 
rapidly  increased  to  £3  3s.,  settling  down  subsequently  to 
£2  10s.  until  1865,  when  such  payments  ceased. 

At  Littleham  (1(528-1776)  the  Visitation  expenses  included 
"  provision,"  "  horse  hier,"  &c.,  and  up  to  1641,  varied  from 
£1  to  £1  10s.  annually.  They  disappeared  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  re-commenced  in  1662-3,  the  following 
being  the  first : 

"  1662-3.     paid  at  topsam  to  the  Vissitation 

in  wine  for  the  parsones  and 
wardens  .  .         .     00    01     10." 

The  annual  cost  was  about  £1  10s.  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  and  nearly  £2  afterwards.  The  "  jjarson's  dinner " 
was  always  2s.  6d.    One  sample  of  the  entries  will  suffice : 

"1761-2.     paid  Court  ffees     .  .         .  12       3 

The  Rev*^  M^  Newcomen  for  his 

Dinner  .  .         .  2       6 

At  the  Visitation  for  a  Dinner 

in  general  28<*  April  last       .       1       1       0." 

The  expenses  of  ordinary  parish  meetings,  held  in  the 
Church  house,  were  usually  6s. 

The  Wardens'  Accounts  of  the  small  parish  of  Bictan 
(1763-1866)  contain  no  statement  of  expenses  for  parish 
meetings,  or  for  perambulation.  Payments  incurred  at 
Visitation  rarely  exceeded  14s.  until  1804-5,  when  128., 
afterwards  10s.,  were  assigned  "to  the  Visitation  Courts" 
4s.  4d.  to  7s.  6d.  for  fees,  and  5s.,  subsequently  increased  to 
10s.,  to  the  Rector. 

The  payments  for  provisions  at  Woodbury  (1535-1792), 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  parishes  already 
noted.  Of  those  incident  to  ordinary  parish  meetings,  the 
following  is  the  only  one  recorded : 

"  1768-9.     Paid  for  several  parish  meetings       0     14       9." 

The  next  two  are  peculiar  for  being  restricted  either  to  the 
Wardens  or  to  the  select  vestry : 

in  1724,  the  wardens  were  limited  to  13s.  4d.  '*to  spend  when  they  pass 
their  acoounts,  in  ale  and  cakes."  {Hist.  &c.  151,  Cf.  Vestry  orders  of 
1686  and  1588,  in  Ch,  Wardens*  Accts.  of  SL  MictuieVs,  Comhill,  244,  247.) 

SL  Oswald,  Durhatn, 
**  1623-4.    F*  for  drinck  given  to  the  churchwardens  of  S'  Margretes 
upon  our  accounting  day,  ij^ 
{This  is  disallowed  as  iiever  formerly  allowed  or  required.) 
May  1.  1683.     Ordered  .  .  .  that  the  churchwardens  dinners  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  from  henceforth  " 
(The  cost  had  increased  from  8d.  6d.  in  1671,  to  £1  14s.  lOd.  in  1674.) 

(SurteesSoc.  Ixxxiv.  (1888).  178,  206.) 

2  c  2 
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"1540-1.     Itm  to  the  last  Wardyns  ffor 

ther     Expencs     at     Dyveis 
seuerall  tymes  ...  ij' 

1552-3.     flfor  dryncke  fTor  the  viij  men    .  vij**." 

These  are  the  earliest  Visitation  expenses : 

"1566-7.     Item      for      sartyng      charges 

bestowed     when     my     Loid 
bysshoufe  came  hether  viij' 

Item  p.  to  the  viij  men  at  the 
vycytacione       ...  xij** 

1582-3.     It  p<*  for  M'  Leatches  Dyner  at 

the  visitatio      .  .         .  iij' 

1588-9.     Itm  pd  to  Eichard  Bussell  for  the 

Dinner  at  the  Vysitation        .  viij*      iiij^." 

To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  these  parish  dinners 
took  place  at  a  cost  rarely  exceeding  10s.,  the  highest  being 
13s.  6d.  It  increased  in  the  time  of  James  I.  to  £1  2s.,  and 
made  a  further  advance  under  Charles  I.  Discontinued 
during  the  Protectorate  it  soon  reappeared  at  the  Hestoration. 
Here  is  the  first  entry  : 

"1661-2.     pd  for  the  Visitacon  Dynner   ..       1       6       8." 

The  amount  rose  gradually  to  £5,  and  in  1706-7  reached 
£7  78.  lid.  A  sudden  increase  in  one  year  was  generally 
followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  next.  It  continued  to 
augment  slowly,  and  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
1725-6,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract : 

"  paid  for  the  Visitation  dinner  .         .     11     12       6." 

During  the  next  thirty  years  it  fluctuated  very  consider- 
ably, the  highest  being  £8  15s.  Id.  (1729-30),  and  the  lowest 
£2  10s.  (1732-3  and  1733-4).  In  1755-6  it  was  £7  4s.  Id., 
and  this  evidently  led  to  some  differences  of  opinion,  as  in 
the  year  following  it  was  £2  10s.,  at  which  sum  it  remained 
for  fifteen  years.  Subsequently  "  the  Veseation  Denear,"  as 
it  is  termed  is  one  of  the  statements,  varied  between  £3  and 
£4.  the  highest  being  £4  lis.  7d  (1788-9). 

Some  idea  of  the  amounts  so  expended  will  be  afforded 
by  the  following  table : 


Years. 

Wardens'  Accounts. 
Total  Expenditure 
during  the  Year. 

Cost  of 
Visitation  Dinner. 

Per  centago  of 
cost  of  dinner  to 
total  expenditure. 

1705-6     . 

.     23     14 

n  ... 

7 

7 

11 

...     30.1 

1725-6     . 

.     36       3 

6 

11 

12 

6 

...     321 

1729-30  . 

.     29       5 

7       ... 

8 

15 

1 

...     29-9 

1755-6     . 

.     25       7 

6 

7 

4 

1 

...     283 
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No  details  are  given  in  any  instance,  but  the  following* 
bill  of  particulars  for  a  similar  dinner  held  during  the  same 
century  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  will  afford  some  insight : 

"  Ottery  St.  Mary.     Easter  dinner,  April  17,  1775. 

Parish  account. 


24  at  dinner 

1 

4 

0 

18  Bottels  Port    . 

1 

16 

0 

Punch 

7 

6 

49  Quarts  Beer  &  Cyder 
Sugar  and  Nutmeg 
Servants 

16 
1 
2 

10 
0 
0 

Eingers 

Visitation  Eingers 

By  orders  from  ye  overseers 

1  for  the 

ingoi 

L 

5 

5 
2 

0 
0 
6 

£4 

19 

10 

Eece'd  the  above  in  full  by  me 
Peter  Lo worthy."  ® 

An  allowance  to  each  person  of  rather  more  than  two 
quarts  of  Beer  or  Cyder,  three-quarters  of  a  bottle  of  Port, 
and  a  glass  of  Punch,  was  a  fair  quantity  even  for  a  parish 
dinner.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  number  who  partook 
of  the  Woodbury  dinner  in  1725-6  must  have  exceeded  fifty. 
A  consideration  of  this  account  of  provisions  (''  meat  and 
drink")  supplied  out  of  the  parish  funds  will  demonstrate, 
that  the  expenses  incurred 

a.  Varied  considerably  in  different  parishes,  even  in  those 
immediately  contiguous  to  each  other ; 

6.  Differed  widely  in  the  same  parish  in  different  years ; 

c.  Were  entirely  subject  to  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
the  parishioners,  which  majority  occasionally  decided  to  Hmit 
or  abolish  such  outlay ; 

d.  Were  in  no  way  controlled  by  any  authority  outside  the 
parisL  It  is  true  the  Accounts  were  submitted  to  the 
Justices,  but  the  act  was  a  formal  one,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  beiug  audited. 

«  N,  A  S.  6th  S.  iv.  226. 

Another  parish  dinner,  showing  a  near  approximation  to  this  amount,  took 
place  in  London  about  150  years  earlier : 

"  1629.  Apl.  26.  P*  for  the  provisions  for  our  dinner,  viz.  to  the  butcher 
for  5  stone  of  beefe  ;  2  legges  of  mutton  ;  2  quarters  of  lamb  ;  3  capons  and 
p<^  Mr.  Davis  for  dressing  dinner  and  for  wine,  in  all,  42.  9^.  lOcf."  ' 

•  Rev.  J.  Maskkll,  Hist,  of  AllhaUows,  Barking  (1864),  121. 
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30.  Touching  for  Evil,  Some  subjects  that  find  places  in 
the  Wardens'  Accounts  of  other  counties,  are  remarkable  for 
their  absence  from  those  of  East  Budleigh  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  and  **  Touching  for  King's  Evil "  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent.  Poor  persons  were  frequently  sent  to 
London,  at  the  parish  expense,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Royal  gift  of  Healing,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  by  being 
"touched"  by  Royal  hands,  returning  homewards  with  a 
gold  "  touchpiece,"  suspended  to  the  neck,  as  evidence  of  the 
ceremony. 

*'  1670.  It  was  ordered  that  Lovejoy's  boy  shall  be  carried  to 
London,  to  be  touched  for  the  King's  evil,  at  the  change  of  the 
parish."^ 

The  practice  appears  to  have  been  very  uncommon  in 
this  county,  the  question  of  expense  probably  acting  as  the 
principal  deterring  agent.  After  a  prolonged  search,  only 
one  example  has  been  found,  and  that  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  Tavistock : 

'*  Collected  the  29th  of  April,  1662,  for  and  towards  the 
expence  and  charge  of  one  Elizeas  Cruse  of  this  place  in  travelling 
to  London  to  bee  touched  by  the  Kings  Ma^^^  for  the  Kings 
EviU,  £2  6s.  3d."  2 

Expense,  however,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  sole 
reason  of  this  abstention,  as,  with  one  exception,  the  visits  of 
Royal  personages  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth  were  unattended 
with  this  ceremony.  The  exception  was  in  1677,  when 
Charles  II.  visited  Plymouth  for  the  second  time.  It  is 
reported  that  he  attended  divine  service  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  "  went  through  the  ceremony  of  *  touching 
for  the  evil.'  "^  Although  Mr.  Hamilton  cites  no  Devonshire 
example,  he  mentions  that  the  parish  registers  of  Amersham, 
Bucks,  contain  "lists  of  those  who  received  certificates 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens," in  order  to  be  touched,  one  being  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  George  I.*  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing 
that  the  earliest  known  work  on  this  subject  by  an  English 
author  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Tooker,  a  native  of  Exeter, 
and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  who,  in  1597,  published: 
Charisma  sive  donum  Sanatimiis,  Seu  Explicatio  totius 
qucstionis  de  mirabilium  Sanitatum  Gratia,  in  qtui  .  .  . 
agitur  de  .     .     .  curatione  strumas,  cui  Regcs  AnglioR  .     .    . 

>  Dr.  Doran,  HUL  of  Reading,  126.     Cf.  Burn,  Par.  Register,  (1862X 
179.  *  Records,  64. 

»  Worth's  Plymouth  (1890),  143.  *  Op,  eU.  266. 
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dimniivs  medicati  sunt,  &  quam  .     •    •  Mizabetha,  .     .    • 
Regina  .     .     .  in  dies  saruU,**^ 

31.  Miscellaneotis,  The  character  of  the  handwriting  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  annual  statements,  being  sometimes 
remarkably  clear  and  good,  when  probably  it  was  the  work  of 
the  village  clerk  or  the  schoolmaster ;  at  other  times  bad  in 
all  respects  and  difficult  to  decipher — in  the  latter  case  the 
orthography  being  generally  irregular,  or  at  the  least,  re-* 
markable,  and  usually  of  the  phonetic  kind,  and  probably 
due  to  the  painful  efforts  of  a  churchwarden  to  act  as  a 
scribe.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  entries,  curious 
either  for  the  novel  orthography,  or  from  the  subject : 

EaM  Budldglu 

"1680-1.     To  the  preamby  lation        .         .     00  09  04 
1709-10.  p*^  y®  paretar  for  to  buks  of  prars 

&  a  buck  of  artikls       .         .       0  03  00 
p^  sex  marens  which  was  drefon 

a  shor  by  the  franch      .         .       0  02  00 
1762-3.     To  w'  Paid  Mary  Arscot  Loosing 

her  time  .         .         .00     6." 

Bicton, 

"1778-9.     Paid  to  the  Clarke  when   John 

Sanders  was  marred  to  Ann 
Cowley     .  .        •         .0     2     6." 

Woodbury, 

"1570-1.     Itm  there  was    geuen    to    Mr. 

Cronne  one  quart  of  wyne  for 

his  fryndlynes  to  wards  the 

pares         .  ...  viij* 

1577-8.     It.  to  William  wyekes  for  that  m"^ 

Duckenfield  did  trouble  hem  iiij'       \j<^ 

1665-6.     pd  the  ffaith  ffeers  of  y®  poores 

land  for  money  they  laid  out 

for  ye  purchase     .         .         .     iij^    v* 
[ffaith-ffeers  =  feoffees.] 
1776-7.     Pead    the    Glosurs     [Paid    the 

Glaziers]  .         .         ,13    - 

Littleham. 

"  1645-6.     It  for  8  parr  of  in  denteres         .     00  06     0 
1673-4.     Paid  John  Borrow  about  Mas- 

ments  about  the  high  ways    .     00  15  00 
[Masments  =  Amercements  ?] 

*  BriL  Mu$,  Catalogue, 


if 
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1708-9.     p^  to  riogeis  for  good  news  0     10* 

1727-8.     Paid  WiU:  Pinkome  for  next  to 

nothing  .         .         .       0  15     9 

1741-2.     for  Traflars  at  siaerltims     .         .050 
p*^  for  hare  Nils  Lafs  and  Sines      0     2     6 
[Hair,  Nails,  Lafts  ( =  Laths)  and  Sieves.] 
1749-50.  p^  for  wishing  the  Sairplist        .068 
Eespeted  Several  Parsons  .       0     2     2 

[Respited  several  Persons,  i,e,  remitted  them  their  Church  rates. 
Sometimes  the  entry  is  simply  "  Respets  "  or  "  Eespits."] 
1771-2.     Paide  Jestainer  Perims  Note  a 

bout  the  Church  .         .44     4." 

[Jestainer  =  Justinian.] 

Other  subjects  of  interest  might  be  gleaned  from  these 
parochial  books  of  East  Budleigh,  e.g.,  the  relief  of  wayfarers, 
collections  on  briefs,  etc.,  but  enough  has  been  said  on  the 
present  occasion  to  show,  how  much  of  local  and  historical 
value  can  be  obtained,  from  a  searching  examination  of  the 
records  of  a  rural  parish  in  Devonshire. 

•  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 
**  1809.     P**  to  the  Ringers  for  Ringing  for  good  news  5s." 

{History  by  T.  W.  Barlow,  31.) 
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BY  B.   N.   WORTH,   F.G.S. 
(Beftd  at  South  Molton,  AogoBt,  1804.) 


Although  the  Taxation  Rolls  of  the  County  of  Devon, 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  begin  so  early  83 
14  Edward  I.  (1286),^  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  an 
imperfect  or  fragmentary  character,  containing  results  rather 
than  personal  details  in  the  earlier  instances,  with  such 
exceptions  as  that  of  the  accounts  for  10  Edward  III.,  in 
which  lists  of  the  Stannators  of  the  county  are  given,  and 
the  amounts  at  which  they  are  taxed.  It  is  not  indeed 
until  we  come  to  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  the  14th  and  15th 
Henry  VIIL  (^W)  that  we  get  really  full  lists  of  the  persons 
assessed  in  particular  localities,  of  the  valuations  of  their 
properties,  and  of  the  amounts  which  they  were  set  to  pay. 
Even  then  the  record  is  by  no  means  complete;  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  rolls  for  the  hundreds  of  Roborough  and 
Plympton  have  been  preserved,  less  a  few  imperfections ;  and 
that  we  thus  get  a  list  of  the  householders  in  the  "Three 
Towns,"  or  what  is  now  the  Three  Towns,  three  centuries 
and  three  quarters  since,  with  such  hints  as  to  their  social 
positions  as  may  be  afibrded  by  the  assessed  value  of  their 
possessions  in  land  and  moveables.  The  Plympton  list  was 
published  by  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  f.s.a.,  in  our  nineteenth 
volume;  and  I  now  ofiTer  for  the  acceptance  of  my  fellow- 
members  the  lists,  which  I  recently  copied,  for  Plymouth, 
East  Stonehouse,  Compton,  and  Stoke  Damerel  (Devonport). 

^  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  amounts  set  forth  in  this  roU  for 
Pljrmpton  Hundred  are :  Ist  taxation,  x"  x*  iiij<* ;  2nd,  iiij"  xy«  ob — total, 
xiiij^  ig*  iiy**  ob.  Boborough — Ist  taxation,  vij"  x»  ;  second,  viij'  y*  vi<*  ob — 
total,  xv'^  xn>  yj<^  ob.  Collectors  for  the  first — fir  de  £vesham  and  R.  le 
Arteneske ;  for  the  second,  Thos.  de  la  Trawen,  Bobt  de  Blakeford ;  Wm. 
de  Kernel,  Band,  de  Belleworth. 
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The  early  rolls  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  levy  of 
tenths  and  fifteenths — tenths  being  the  fifteenth  equivalent 
paid  by  towns.  These,  no  doubt,  were  meant  in  the  first 
place  to  be  actual  proportionate  pa3rments.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  they  became  fixed  fiscal  units ;  and  in  13S4 
a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  understood  to  mean  a  sum  of  some 
£39,000.  This  was  divided  in  definite  unvarying  proportions 
among  the  various  towns  and  parishes,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  made  up  their  joint  quota  among  themselves.  Plymouth 
then  had  to  pay  MM  12s.  8d  whenever  a  tenth  and  fifteenth 
was  levied ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  and  decay  of 
the  town  it  became  the  custom  to  deduct  £12 ;  and  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  full  sum  wad  again  de- 
manded of  the  newly-flourishing  community  an  additional 
assessment  had  to  be  made. 

Subsidies  in  the  strict  sense  were  not  levied  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  reckoned  at  two-fifteenths  upon 
moveables  and  three-fifteenths  on  land,  and  were  commonly 
raised  in  two  collections,  of  which  the  first  was  generally  Is.  8d. 
on  goods  and  2s.  8d.  on  lands ;  and  the  second,  Is.  on  goods 
and  Is.  4d.  on  lands.  The  rolls  under  review  being  for  the 
second  collection  of  this  particular  subsidy,  and  the  Plymouth 
quota  being  £85  8s.  6d.,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  fiscal  unit 
must  have  been  disregarded,  and  an  attempt  have  been  made 
at  least  to  approximate  a  genuine  assessment.  And  no  doubt 
it  was  roughly  proportional. 

At  the  same  time  the  figures  show  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  conventional  in  the  methods  employed.  Three 
and  fourpence  and  six  and  eightpence  continually  recur  as 
fractional  items  of  valuation,  with  now  and  then  the  mark 
of  thirteen  and  fourpence.  There  are  in  all  309  entries  under 
Plymouth.  The  lowest  figure  is  that  of  one  Thomas  Iryssh, 
whose  belongings  are  only  assessed  at  16s.,  while  there  are 
three  put  down  at  16s.  8d.  No  fewer  than  110  are  assessed 
only  at  20s.,  and  between  that  figure  and  40s.  there  are  71. 
More  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  therefore  in 
1523  were  reckoned  to  be  worth  only  40s.  or  under,  in  goods 
or  lands  or  wages.  Of  15  assessments  at  Compton  12  fell 
into  the  same  category;  of  51  at  Stonehouse,  35 ;  and  of  36 
remaining  for  Stoke  Damerel,  21.  On  the  other  hand  ther» 
were  a  few  who  were  unquestionably  well-to-do.  The  richest 
inhabitant  of  Plymouth  was  John  Pownde,  worth  £310  j 
next  came  John  Paynter,  the  merchant  who  entertained 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  and  he  is  set  down  at  £200 ;  William 
Randall  had  £150;  Christopher  Moore,  £80;  Harry  Byckham, 
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£60 ;  John  Charelton  and  Walter  Pollard,  £40  each ;  Henry 
Hardy,  £50. 

Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
— probably  we  may  multiply  at  least  by  ten  (cattle  and  sheep 
were  a  fifteenth  to  a  twentieth  of  modem  prices) — and  the 
small  belongings  in  these  days  of  everyday  households,  many 
of  these  figures  represent  amounts  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  especially  when  we  keep  in 
mind  that  clothing  was  not  taxed.  The  £10  or  so  represented 
by  the  20s.  assessment  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  population, 
will  thus  compare  with  the  value  of  the  plenishings  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  modern  cottages  and  households.  If  a  man 
was  assessed  for  goods  it  was  not  the  custom  to  assess  him 
also  for  lands,  or  vice  versa  ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  fiscal 
net  if  his  goods  were  insufficient  to  value,  or  be  had  only 
what  *'  he  stood  upright  in."  Then  he  was  assessed  upon  his 
assumed  income;  and  as  this  only  applied  to  actual  workers 
we  find  it  under  the  head  of  wages,  though  occasionally  a  son 
living  with  his  father  or  mother  is  placed  in  that  category. 
The  customary  wage  assessment  for  Plymouth  and  its  neigh- 
bours is  20s. ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  is  as  high  as 
53s.  4d.  Here,  however,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  assess- 
ment was  conventional,  since  6d.  a  day  was  a  very  common 
wage  in  Plymouth  at  this  date,  though  labourers  often  had 
only  4d  And  no  doubt  the  assessments  generally  were  no 
more  exact  than — let  us  say — some  personal  income  tax 
valuations  now.  Of  course  if  the  wages  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  fair  standard  of  the  system,  we  should  have  to  multiply 
the  assessment  figures  five  or  six  times  to  get  at  the  correct 
amount,  and  if  that>  is  so  Plymouth  must  have  had  some 
really  substantial  men.  No  doubt  they  were  all  as  conven- 
tional in  valuation,  and  adhered  as  closely  to  the  idea  of  the 
old  "  tenth  and  fifteenth,"  as  they  knew  how. 

The  tax  was  graduated,  and,  as  a  rule,  was  6d.  in  the  £ 
below  £20,  and  Is.  in  the  £  at  £20  and  above.  But  those 
who  were  assessed  at  20s.  only  were  let  off  at  4d.,  and  aliens 
paid  double.  To  these  general  rules  it  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  there  were  several  exceptions,  which  it  is  of  course 
useless  to  try  to  explain. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Plymouth  and  probably 
the  other  lists  were  made  out  in  something  like  consecutive 
topographical  order,  as  rate  books  are  compiled  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways  —  the  absence  of  any 
artificial  classification,  and  the  frequent  grouping  of  the 
smaller,  and  less  frequently  of  the  larger,  assessments.    The 
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town  was  then  divided  into  four  wards.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  clue  as  to  where  in  the  lists  before  us  these  b^in  or 
end ;  but  either  Vintry  or  Venours  would  take  the  lead. 
The  two  chief  groups  of  small  assessments  would  be  the 
outskirts.  Nearly  all  the  names  are  those  of  householders ; 
but  names  entered  as  those  of  servants  formed  part  of  the 
families  of  their  masters,  as  indoor  servants  now.  And  as 
there  were  twenty  servants  in  Plymouth  it  follows  that  there 
were  289  households,  17  of  the  householders  being  women. 
If  we  allow  five  members  to  a  household — a  usual  but  by  no 
means  excessive  calculation,  and  add  the  servants — Plymouth 
would  have  had  a  population  in  1523  of  1465,  not  allowing 
for  such  inhabitants  as  might  be  at  sea.  On  the  same  basis 
of  calculation  Stonehouse,  with  49  households,  would  have  had 
a  population  of  247 ;  Compton  with  15,  of  75.  As  to  Stoke 
Damerel,  seeing  that  the  list  is  imperfect^  we  cannot  be 
positive ;  but  since  there  were  at  least  31  households  there 
must  have  been  a  population  of  some  150.  We  may  there- 
fore put  the  population  of  what  is  now  the  Three  Towns, 
when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne,  at  something  b'ke 
2,000.     To-day  it  exceeds  eighty  times  that  total 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Plympton  list 
contains  123  names,  paying  in  all  £14  12s.  8d. ;  and  that 
the  population  of  the  rural  parishes  was  proiportionately  very 
far  greater  than  at  present.  Thus,  Buckland  Monacborum 
had  144  assessments;  Walkhampton,  93;  Beerferris,  about 
the  same ;  Bickleigh,  50 ;  and  Shittystor  (Sheepstor)  and 
Sampford  Spiney,  31  each. 

A  perusal  of  the  lists  will  show  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  double  Christian  name.  It  will  show  also  a  very 
remarkable  absence  either  of  ordinary  saints'  names,  or  Bible 
names,  or  names  derived  after  modern  fashion  from  royalty. 
For  example,  out  of  345  Christian  names  of  Englishmen  John 
claims  117.  Every  third  man  one  met  must  have  been  called 
John ;  and  as  there  are  also  45  Thomases  and  44  Williams, 
about  every  second  man  beyond  the  John  must  have  been 
hailed  as  Tom  or  Bill ;  Richards  muster  32 ;  Roberts,  17 ; 
Walters  (a  name  always  spelt  as  it  was  then  always  pronounced, 
Water),  14;  Harries,  10;  Edwards,  7  (these  two  show  how 
little  royal  names  had  to  do  with  current  nomenclature); 
Nicholases,  9  ;  Stephens,  6 ;  Rogers,  5 ;  Peters,  4 ;  Germyns 
or  Jarmyns,  4  (but  this  no  doubt  indicates  foreign  origin) ; 
Denyses,  3 ;  Edmonds,  Christophers,  Andrews,  Symons,  Roffes, 
Matthews,  and  Jameses,  2  each ;  while  there  are  only  single 
examples  of  Gernard,  Garrard,  Olyver,  Patryk,  Philip,  Ebott 
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Sampson,  Owen,  Tege,  Aner,  Alexander,  Morys,  and  Alyn, 
which  I  take  not  to  be  Allen,  but  simply  alien,  always  here 
80  spelt.  The  Christian  names  of  aliens  described  as  such 
(and  there  were  nineteen  in  Plymouth)  show  much  more 
variety — Conerley,  Hadde,  Antony,  Arnold,  £eman,  Ambrose^ 
Pyers,  Bastyan,  Geoffrey,  Matelyn. 

The  women's  names  are  remarkable  for  not  including  a 
single  Mary — seven  Johannas,  five  Agneses,  three  Isabellas, 
and  one  each  Thomazyne,  Katheryn,  Bichaude,  Margery, 
Margaretta,  and  Sybley. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Plymouth  list  is  not  absolutely 
complete.  Nine  names  have  been  defaced.  Probably,  how- 
ever, five  of  these  can  be  supplied.  Whenever  a  distinctive 
epithet  is  used  to  a  name  it  means  that  there  were  two 
persons  of  the  same  name,  and  there  are  five  names  in  the 
list  so  distinguished,  of  which  the  second  member  of  the 
pair  is  wanting.  These  are  John  Hawkyns,  William  Mower, 
John  Collyn,  Richard  Frost,  and  John  White;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  together  should  fill  in  five  of  the  vacant 
spaces. 

The  list  also  shows  a  close  connection  between  wealth  and 
social  position,  which  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
present  day.  This  is  pretty  closely  indicated  by  the  letters 
which  I  have  aCBxed  to  sundry  of  the  names — m  indicating 
holders  of  the  office  of  mayor,  who  in  these  days  were  of 
necessity  aldermen.  The  letters  a  and  c  point  out  the 
aldermen  and  councillors  (excluding  mayors)  whose  names 
are  found  on  the  oldest  extant  list  of  the  "twelve  and 
twenty-four" — the  31st  of  Henry  VIII.  That  list,  however, 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  bearers  of  seven  surnames  found 
in  the  list,  and  therefore  presumably  members  of  the  same 
families,  eight  surnames  not  so  found.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  Plymouth  at  this  time  must  have  been  growing 
somewhat  rapidly,  otherwise  we  should  hardly  find  in  so 
short  a  space  as  fifteen  years  so  many  new  settlers,  whose 
position  was  such  as  to  warrant  their  election  into  the 
governing  body ;  and  that  flux  and  reflux  had  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  surnames  present  on  the  oldest  town  rental  list 
(7  Hen.  VII.,  1492)  are  not  on  the  subsidy  roll  The  letter  r 
indicates  holders  of  the  office  of  receiver. 

Some  casual  hints  can  be  gleaned  from  the  town  records 
touching  others  of  the  names.  There  was  a  Shugge,  or 
Chugge,  a  blacksmith ;  Henry  Harvy  appears  to  have  been 
a  mercer ;  ''  little  Bawe  "  is  mentioned  as  a  tailor ;  Sy mon 
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Weryng  is  named  as  having  charge  of  guns ;  John  Palmer 
was  a  mason ;  Shark  appears  as  Sark ;  Edmund  Salerman 
carried  out  some  masonry ;  Clowter  appears  to  be  represented 
by  Lowter ;  John  Tasse  had  a  long  boat  which  the  Corporation 
once  hired ;  William  Melowe,  the  Breton,  appears  as  "Gelam  " 
in  1501,  when  he  sold  sheep,  being  a  butcher,  to  be  given  to 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  while  Bichard  Gewe  at  the  same  time 
sold  oxen ;  William  Chopyn  was  another  butcher ;  William 
Tall  and  William  Eoger  carried  letters  ;  John  Gryslyng  was 
apparently  a  vintner;  William  Eandall  and  Stephen  Pers 
found  cannon  for  the  town's  defence,  which  were  named  after 
them ;  Coke  was  a  smith  ;  Henry  Martyn,  John  Mosse, 
and  Alst  Saunders  were  brewers;  William  Hawkyns  was 
a  merchant;  John  Charelton  was  a  mercer;  W.  Mower,  a 
helyer;  "the  two  Pegyns"  (query  John  and  Andrew)  are 
recorded  to  have  been  fined  for  card  playing ;  John  Lucas 
was  a  town  sergeant;  James  Horswell,  William  Hawkins, 
and  J.  Bryan  (query  whether  the  same)  were  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  the  lists  may  be  left  to 
speak  for  themselves.  To  save  space  I  have  omitted  the 
formal  repetitions.  The  first  column  of  numerals  is  the 
valuation  on  which  the  subsidy  was  levied,  the  second  is  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  itself. 


Thomas  Moysen 

John  Vyll  his  servant 

Water  Martyn 

Thomas  Bale  in  lands  to  the  value  of 

John  Bovy  (tn) 

Bartholomew  Broke 

Thomas  Symon 

William  Koberd  his  servant 

Kichard  Chugge 

Richard  Petyll  his  servant 

Nicholas  Perry 

John  Jamys 

John  Pegyn 

John  Brokyng  (;//) 

John  Gormyngton 

John  Collvstnte 

Bichard  Kogg' 

WiU«  Iryssh 

Thomas  Iryssh 

John  Lowter 


in  goods 

1    *    *     *M           •    •    •     •  J 

xlnj»  mf 

wages 

XX* 

UIJ"" 

goods 

xxxvj* 

Tj* 

value  of 

vii^i 

•  *■ 

vij* 

goods 

VJU 

ilj- 

goods 

xviiji* 

x« 

goods 

c« 

ij'  vj'* 

wages 

xxvj"  viij** 

Yjd 

goods 

iiij" 

wages 

xxvj»  viij<* 

vjA 

goods 

vij»i 

11J»  VJ* 

wages 

liij*  iiij** 

xvj* 

goods 

xxxvj*  viij** 

xj* 

goods 

xliij*  iiij** 

xnj* 

goods 

xl« 

xij* 

goods 

xxxuj*  iin*> 

VIJ** 

goods 

..  .11 

xvnj** 

wages 

xxvj*  viij* 

vj- 

gooiis 

xvj« 

•  •  •   AjJ 

nij** 

wages 

xlvj» 

xij' 
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WUlm  Company 

goods 

liy'  iiij'* 

xvj- 

Geroatd  Bodcocke 

goods 

ixivj'  viij'* 

viij^ 

John  Norton 

goods 

iij« 

xvi.j- 

John  Vde  (c) 

goods 

'j-^ 

ii' 

Thomas  Eichemond 

goods 

xliy'iiij" 

xiij- 

John  hia  servant 

wages 

xxxiij-  iiij* 

TijO 

Peter  Walter 

goods 

ixxiij-  iijj* 

^if 

Eichard  Crocker 

goods 

XXX' 

y,A 

Bichard  Laurona 

goods 

iiij" 

i' 

John  Eadilych  als  Djn' 

goods 

xxxiij'  iiij' 

"j" 

WiUm  Moi^an 

goods 

xvj-  viij'' 

xiiij" 

Wiilm  Skyn' 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

WiUm  Bolde 

goods 

XXTJ' 

•J- 

Nicholas  Hoiairell 

goods 

xl" 

lij- 

Willia  Garland 

goods 

xxxiy'  iiij" 

.ij' 

Henry  Mwtyn  (c) 

goods 

XI' 

iiij' 

Willm  RanndeU  (m) 

goods 

cl" 

vij"  X- 

Thomas  Trowne  his  Bervant 

wages 

XX' 

iiij" 

WiUm  Trowne 

wages 

xxiij'  iiij'* 

y' 

Thomas  Gvil 

goods 

XX* 

i'i' 

John  Cok 

goods 

iiij" 

ij" 

Water  Sa  under 

goods 

xxvj-  viij^ 

'j' 

Andrew  Pegyn 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  irnwkyn  baker 

goods 

xiiij'iiij-i 

.iij" 

Willm  Hawkyii  bakw 

wages 

XX' 

iiij; 

Symon  Weryng 

wages 

Iiij'  iiij" 

xv' 

Olyver  Spry 

goods 

xl' 

xil' 

Raffe  Spyser 

goods 

Ix' 

x.iij' 

John  Gawde 

goods 

xliij'  iiij* 

xiil" 

Agnes  Holand  widow 

goods 

xxxiij'  iiij'' 

vi/ 

Richard  Holand 

wages 

XX' 

iii  ' 

Willm  Chopyn 

goods 

xx" 

XX' 

John  Charelton  (r) 

goods 

Xl>i 

ll- 

John  Uop[er]  bocei 

goods 

3tX' 

iiij' 

Matthewe  Cadnun 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  Cok  ala  Colter  carpynter 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Willm  Vyll 

wages 

XX' 

iiij' 

Agnes  Elye  widow 

goods 

XX' 

ii.j' 

John  Piyn  labourer 

wages 

XX' 

iiij' 

Robert  Ay  re  labourer 

wages 

XX' 

luj' 

John  Smale  sen. 

goods 

XX' 

Iii' 

Water  Toll 

goods 

XX' 

iii' 

Patryk  Iryssh 

wages 

XX' 

iii' 

Johanna  Hof  [er]  Wedowe 

goods 

c' 

ij-V 

Stephyn  Lang 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  Bryan 

wages 

XIX' 

.' 

Thomas  Key 

goods 

xliij"  iiij- 

xiij' 

lA^llmGewe 

goods 

xliij.  iiij" 

xiij' 
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Agnes  Saander,  widow  goods  zx^ 

John  Saunder  wages  zl* 

Peter  Chopyn  goods  xl* 

Eicbard  GofiVay  myller  goods  xl* 

Isabella  Laurens  wydow  goods  zz' 

Margaretta  Splott  wydow  goods  zz' 

widow  goods  zz* 

goods  zz» 

goods  zz* 

goods  z" 

goods  vj**  ziij*  iiij** 

goods  zl* 

goods  c* 

goods  z^ 

John  [Hawkynsl]  goods  zz" 

Eychard  Geffray  nelyar  goods  zzz* 

Thomas  Chugge  goods  Izvj*  viij** 

Harry  Bolde  goods  zz* 

Willm  Mower  labourer  goods  zx* 

Willm  Brokyng  (m)  goods  Ix^ 

John  Pownde  (vi)  goods  cccz^^ 

Edward  p[er]kyn  goods  zxvj*  viy* 

Phillyppe  Tyott  wages  zzvj*  viij<* 

Richard  Wyott  wages  zxvj*  viij** 

John  Bygporte  (m)  goods  xviij" 

John  Putt  wages  xxiij*  iiij** 

Water  Cok  goods  xx* 

Johan  Trygell  goods  Ix* 

John  Powlyn  (r)  goods  c* 

Thomas  Clawe  goods  c* 

Edmond  his  servant  wages  xxvj*  viij** 

Jamez  Awoode  goods  xl' 

John  Lowde  goods  xl* 

John  Prowd  his  servant  wages  xxvj*  viij** 

John  Branden  wages  xx* 

John  Bandall  [1  Randall]  goods  xl* 

Harry  Ley  (r)  goods  xxxiiij" 

Of  the  same  Harry  for  the  goods  of  an  infant  xx" 

John  Gycherd  goods  vj" 

Thomas  Moysen  goods  iiij" 

Richard  Custcott  (c)  goods  x" 

Robert  Bursy  goods  xx* 

Thomas  Burth  (m)  goods  liij*  iiij** 

John  Mawer  goods  xx* 

Stephyn  Androwe  goods  iiij" 

Water  Sperwode  goods  xx* 

Symon  Cok  goods  vj" 

Richard  Howse  goods  xxvj*  viij** 


zij* 

id 


;d 


zij 

•  •  •  •-! 

UIJ* 

iiij* 

•  •  •  •  J 

lUJ* 

liij** 
111/ 


llj*  lUJ" 

zij* 

ij*  vj* 

v* 

zx* 

Vjd 
ZX^ 

mr 

...  .J 

lllj* 

Ix* 

I'U 


id 


id 


ZVJ 
Vj* 

yjd 

iz* 

vij* 

•  •  •  •jt 

lUJ* 
ZVIIJ** 

ij*  vj* 

vj 

zif 
vj^ 

xij* 

ZZZIllJ* 

zx* 

iij- 

v» 

....J 
lu/ 

xvj<> 

111/ 

yf 


vij 
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John  CUwe  (r) 

WiUm  P.-pyke  hb  servaiit 

goods 

vj"  xiij'  iiij^ 

iij»  iiij'i 

wages 

xl- 

xij- 

Jamya  HorsweU  (m) 

goods 

i.ij" 

.  ij' 

WiUm  HotsweU 

goods 

xx^ 

XX' 

John  Hoiswell 

goods 

XX' 

iiijd 

WUlmBoU 

lands 

x" 

I' 

WUlm  Hawkynfl  (a) 

goods 

xx" 

XX' 

John  his  eervant 

w^es 

xl' 

xij" 

John  Palm' 

goods 

hij*  vj'S 

xvj" 

John  I'aynter  jun. 

goods 

li.j'iiij-' 

xvj 

Johan  Furnygs  widow 

goods 

Xl.ij"  ilij" 

xiij- 

John  Harford  {m) 

gUlHls 

xl  marks    xxvj"  viij" 

Koggei  his  Borvant 

wug^s 

XX* 

iiij- 

WiUm  Joppe 

goods 

Ixvj'  viij- 

xx- 

Water  Twybert 

goods 

xl' 

xij- 

Jlobett  UugKy« 

goods 

XX' 

iuj- 

John  Pyors  (a) 

goods 

t' 

^i'X 

WiUm  yrancez 

goods 

iiij^ 

John  Paynter  sen.  (m) 

goods 

cc" 

Stephyn  Pyera  (jk) 

goods 

xt" 

xl' 

Xpofer  More  {,„) 

goods 

Ixxx" 

iiiJH 

WiUm  White 

goods 

xv'' 

vjj.  ,jd 

Eichard  Hawkyns 

goods 

xx,j..iii' 

Vj- 

WUlm  his  eeivant 

wages 

xxvj'  viij-" 

'j' 

Water  his  aerrant 

wagea 

xxvj"  viij'' 

^i-' 

The  wyffe  of  John  Tylman 

widow  in  goods 

xl- 

xU' 

Thomfta  Ilawljng 

wages 

xl' 

XIJ^ 

John  Lucaa 

goods 

xliij'  iiij" 

xii- 

John  Hewater 

goods 

iii*" 

John  Samouds 

wagea 

XX' 

ni'' 

AgneeGerrytt 

goods 

xl' 

Johan  Smyth  widow 

land 

XX' 

ui" 

Thomasyn  Stert  widow 

goods 

XX' 

iiij" 

John  Hycka 

goods 

XX' 

ii." 

WUlm  Richard 

wagea 

XX' 

iii-l 

Kicholas  Shark 

goods 

XX' 

iii" 

John  Choke 

goods 

xl' 

xy- 

Nicholae  Rawlyng 

goods 

XX' 

iiij'' 

John  Pyera  carpynter 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Thomas  VdeU 

goods 

xx" 

John  Sowt 

goods 

Ix' 

„iiji 

John  May 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  Browne  [1  Brewne  m] 
WiUm  Wyks  (e) 

goods 

iiij' 

goods 

c' 

d-.j' 

Willm  Buttler 

goods 

xl' 

.ij' 

John  Flyn 

wages 

XX' 

iiij" 

EoggerMom 

wages 

iiij' 

Kicherd  Thomaa 

wages 

XX" 

iiij' 
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Denya  Calian 

wagea 

xx> 

iiij' 

Stephyn  RlaylJ  ' 

goods 

XX' 

uii' 

John  Munyn  laboawT 

wages 

XX' 

iUj- 

Tliomas  "\Ve8 

goods 

Ix' 

xTiii* 

John  Rede 

goods 

XX' 

m' 

John  CoUyn  labourer 

wages 

XX' 

■Ui< 

Thomas  Grysby 

goods 

XX' 

uij* 

Katyn  Dobbe  widow 

goods 

XX' 

ii^' 

Owen  Danyell 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Tege  Dwau  [ric] 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  Aysaheley 

goods 

xl' 

iiij- 

Tliomna  Suyer 

goods 

x"* 

»• 

John  ThoiDoa  (c) 

goods 

xl' 

xi,' 

Eobert  Pyors  Fjaher 

goods 

XX' 

iii,' 

Thoinaa  White  Ubourar 

wages 

XX' 

iii,' 

Thomas  fiawlyn 

goods 

IX' 

iii," 

Jartnyn  Oka  wyffe  wedowe 

goods 

XX' 

iii' 

John  Crahowe 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Thomas  Wellys 

goods 

xl' 

xij' 

Thomas  More 

goods 

XX' 

inj' 

John  RuBseU 

goods 

xxvj'viij- 

•j' 

Ebott  Forest 

goods 

XX' 

Uij' 

RichttRl  Croat 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Harry  Byckham  (m) 

Ix" 

Ix' 

WiUmBoTy 

goods 

xiiy  iiij' 

Robert  Hany 

wages 

XI' 

iiij' 

.lohn  Gyll 

goods 

XXX' 

•J' 

Richerd  Gavder 

goods 

xlvj'  TiijO 

xiij'iiij' 

John  Carre 

goods 

cvj'  viij" 

ij'  .iij' 

Willni  Siirgent  hie  servant 

wagea 

xl' 

>ij' 

Thomas  Wliite 

goods 

XX' 

i.ij' 

Richard  Chugge 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Stephyn  Itordou  (e) 

goods 

xiiij'  iiij" 

xi.j' 

Stephyn  Hancock 

goods 

i.ij- 

yAwaid  Gyll 

goods 

XXX* 

,j. 

John  HmaJl  jn' 

goods 

,).j-  ,iii' 

xi.j' 

Ttichard  Itrowno 

goods 

Xlt' 

iiij' 

Willm  Wyght 

goods 

liij-  iiij' 

x.j' 

Robert  Penhall 

goods 

xxvj-  vuj-i 

"f 

Agnes  Newo 

goods 

iiij" 

Thomas  Boll  (m) 

goods 

xi  msrk. 

xxij'  •iij' 

Robert  Carswyll  (e) 

goods 

sxxi' 

xxx' 

Sampson  tiia  aervaut 

wagea 

XX' 

iiij' 

Mfttbew  Uhnpyn 

goods 

XX  marke 

»j'.iij' 

John  Perry 

wages 

XX' 

iii,' 

Thomas  Duere 

goods 

xijii 

'f 

John  Tonell 

wages 

XX' 

iiij< 

John  Morrs 

gooda 

xl' 

xij' 
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John  MyU 
John  Mono  (e) 
Kicherd  Eusthippe 
Watflr  Ligh 
Kicbord  Russell 
Thomas  Hackei 
John  London 
Edward  SalermaD 
Thomas  Collyug 
John  Wyutt 
Thomas  Gondy 
JoliD  A  rend  ell 
Thomas  Alondon 
John  Hopferl 
Peter  his  servant 
John  Waller 
Garrard  Bam  a  aljn 
Edmond  Pnrre 
Thomas  lioche 
John  Luwter 
Thomas  Towaon  (c) 
f eter  Goseppe 
iRobert  Hnuten 
liichard  Tbomae 
Nicholas  his  servant 
John  Danyell 
Richerd  Pmet  labourer 
Bichaude  Phelyppe  widow 
Willm  Hnrward 
John  Pryn 
Thomas  Rogger 
Water  Pollard  (r»> 
John  Lowell  a  alyn 
Edmond  Cokered 
John  Donnkyn 
Alyn  HiU 
Sybley  Martyn 
Rafle  Pott«r 
Thomas  MyU  (a) 
John  Perch 
John  Typper 
Nicholas  TreUn  (r) 
Andiewe  Forte  worthy 
John  I'reroyton 
Margery  Comb 
John  Kymthoroe 
John  Lane  (r) 
Rogger  Cawase 
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wages 

xxij«  viij- 

'f 

goods 

iiij" 

s 

goods 

XXX' 

wages 

xx» 

iiij' 

goods 

xvj'  viij- 

xx' 

goods 

vij" 

iij'vj' 

wages 

XX' 

iiij' 

lands 

XX' 

xij' 

goods 

be' 

XTiij 

goods 

XX' 

iiil« 

goods 

iiij"  iij'  iiij'< 

ii-jj 

goods 

wages 

xx" 

iiij' 

wages 

XX' 

»>; 

wages 

sx" 

iii' 

wages 

XX' 

ui' 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

wages 

XX' 

iiii« 

wages 

XX' 

iiy' 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

goods 

Iiij'  iiij'' 

x.j' 

goods 

xx' 

uij' 

goods 

iij" 

«• 

Vlj" 

iij-  »j' 

wages 

XX' 

lij; 

wages 

XX' 

111' 

wages 

iiij' 

goods 

Ix' 

i'v' 

goods 

xxvj'  viij* 

V  ' 

goods 

iii' 

goods 

Ix' 

i'v' 

lands 

x" 

X' 

goods 

xvj-  viy" 

x' 

goods 

XX' 

iiy' 

goods 

xx" 

XX' 

goods 

x" 

»' 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

goods 

X«j-Tili' 

vj' 

goods 

liii_-  iiij' 

x.j' 

goods 

iiij' 

goods 

xliij'  iiij*' 

xi«' 

goods 

IX' 

iiij' 

goods 

Iiij*  iiij' 

xvj' 

goods 

xl- 

Xij' 

goods 

XX* 

iiij' 

goods 

XXX" 

vj' 

goods 

vji- 

iij' 

goods 

li- 

xii' 
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Isabel!  FuaaedoQ 

goods 

nf 

iij* 

Denys  Barber 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

Robert  Pyere  (r) 

lands 

x" 

I' 

Joh&nna  Francs 

goods 

xl- 

xij* 

JohnTMBB 

goods 

XI» 

iiij* 

Robert  Dygthton  (r) 

goods 

xl" 

xl* 

WUlm  Wjlfoid 

goods 

xl' 

x.j* 

Harry  Harvy  (a) 

goods 

1" 

1' 

WaUr  Spyser 

goods 

x" 

X' 

Richard  Garrard 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Willm  Gryelyng 

goods 

XX" 

iiij* 

John  Coram 

goods 

liij'  iiij" 

XTJ- 

Xpofer  Gjbbya 

goods 

xliij'  iiij^ 

xiU* 

John  Uyrt 

goods 

ii-j" 

y* 

Thomaa  Byrt  (a) 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

William  Stepbyn 

goods 

XX' 

uij- 

Water  Adams 

goods 

xxvj'  viijd 

vj- 

Willm  Hydon 

goods 

iiij- 

Johan  Flyte  widow 

goods 

iliij*  iiij-' 

xiij- 

John  Bovy  (m) 

lands 

x" 

X" 

John  Drewe 

goods 

XX' 

iiij* 

John  Rawe  (e) 

goods 

xliij-  iiij- 

xiij* 

John  Peryn 

goods 

xlvj-viy- 

xliij' 

John  Holman 

goods 

xhij'  uij-i 

xiij' 

John  erase 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

Rogger  Elyott 

goods 

XX' 

ii^' 

Robert  Pott 

goods 

xl' 

x.j' 

John  White,  Fysaher 

goods 

xliij'  iiiji 

xii* 

John  Jobaon 

goods 

XX' 

i..j- 

Robert  SaJor 

goods 

xxvj*  viij- 

vj* 

.Tohi)  Groy 

goods 

xl" 

xf 

NichnlaH  T^ugJon 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

Willm  Melowe  a  bretyn 

goods 

xxvj.  viij- 

Hadde  Wyll  a  bretyn 

goods 

xxvj'  viij^ 

I- 

Laurens  Bretyn  a  bretyn 

wages 

XX" 

viij- 

Comeliz  Burger  a  alyn 

goods 

c" 

Antony  Shomaker  a  alyn 

goods 

XXX' 

xij- 

Amald  Jaratt 

goods 

Ix' 

xv.ij* 

Reman  Coty  alyn 

goods 

xx" 

xl" 

Thomas  Martyn  a  alyn 

goods 

XX  t" 

xij- 

Thomas  hie  servant  a  alyn 

wages 

xxvj"  viijd 

John  Alyn  iilvn 

wages 

viU' 

Ambrose  Taylor  a  alyn 

goods 

ix' 

iij' 

John  Seynt  John  a  alyn 

goods 

sx" 

viij" 

Pyers  servant  of  Harry  Ley  a  alyn 

wages 

XX* 

viij' 

Arnold  Inner  a  alyn 

goods 

xliij'  iig" 

ij'vj* 

John  Francez  bouher  a  alyn 

wages 

XX" 

\i.j' 

John  Sperwode  a  alyn 

goods 

xx" 

VM- 
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Thomas  bis  servaat  a  alyn  wages    xx* 

Bastyui  bis  servant  a  alyn  wages     xx* 

gumma  Uxx*"  Tiij'  vj''. 


COMPTON   QIFFOBD. 

Thomas  Legh 

goods 

xx" 

XX' 

John  Dactun 

goods 

iiij" 

ij" 

Nicholas  Comyng 

goods 

Ix' 

xviij" 

Richard  Vdejn' 

goods 

xl» 

xij' 

John  Colyn 

goods 

xl' 

xij' 

Wm  Cub 

goods 

xl- 

xfj« 

llobert  Watbyman 

goods 

XX" 

iiij*' 

Thomas  Matthawe 

goods 

xl* 

xif 

John  Darton,  in' 

goods 

xl» 

xfj- 

John  DabyU 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

John  Predyanx 

goods 

xxx* 

'•i; 

WiUiam  DabyU 

wages 

xx» 

iiij- 

Bichard  Vde  sen' 

goods 

XX' 

iifj' 

Joban  Comyng 

wages 

XX' 

iiij' 

Willm  Colyn 

wages 
Summa  xxxi'. 

K8T    BTONBHOUSE. 

iiij" 

John  Aysaberygg 

goods 

XX' 

iiii' 

Thomas  Laurens 

goods 

iiij' 

Bobert  N'orman 

goods 

xxiiij" 

xxiiij' 

Thomas  Tall 

goods 

XX  marks 

Tj'  Vj' 

Eichaid  Byller 

goods 

xx» 

iiij- 

Jolin  CourtHiiav 

goods 

xl* 

Xlj' 

Harry  MattheWe 

goods 

,JU 

iij' 

Goner  Dunsan 

goods 

iiij' 

Willm  Carter  ■ 

goods 

XX' 

iiijo 

Harry  Bleryck 

goods 

xx" 

XX' 

Bobert  Andy 

goods 

Ix' 

xviiji 

John  Rowe,  jn' 

goods 

Ix' 

xvii, 

i 

Harry  Cutford 

goods 

XX' 

"', 

d 

Willm  Houne 

goods 

XX' 

Ul 

i 

Water  Pope 

goods 

XX' 

HI 

* 

Alexandi  Charke 

goods 

iiii" 

' 

■ 

Harry  Lewer 

goods 

xl' 

xi, 

" 

Thomas  Raddon 

goods 

xxx" 

goods 

xl* 

li- 

German  Phetyppe 

goods 

xl' 

""'t 

WiUm  Donell 

goods 

xl- 

xi- 

Willm  Wyse 

goods 

iiij" 

ij" 

German  Roghan 

goods 

c- 

ij'TJ- 

EicberdKeUy 

goods 

XX' 

111 
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Matelyn  Boyez 

Water  Symon 

Bobert  llatheve 

Thomas  Moryner 

Deiiys  Powen 

Willm  Cundy 

"Water  Alyn 

John  Row  sen 

John  Cok 

Kichaid  Power 

Thomas  Serls 

Edward  More 

Thomas  Pryim« 

Oerman  Fyme 

Bichatd  Morys 

Edward  Dal  man 

itorya  Orloy 

John  Doke 

Harry  Ruwiyn 

John  Gftbryell 

Jiicholaa  Dimoll  xx» 

Thomas  Bake  goods     xx' 

John  Werey  goods     sx' 

Thomas  Palm'  goods    xx* 

Geffray  a  eervant  of  Harry  Bleryke  a  alyn 

in  wagga  by  this  yere  xx' 

John   Lowo3  servant  of   Thomas  Prynne 

&  alyn  in  Tragea  xx' 

Pers  Mony  a  alyn  wages     xx' 

Summa  vij''  x"  vj** 


goods 

XX' 

iiii- 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

goods 

viif 

iiij* 

goods 

vj'i" 

iij' 

goods 

iiij" 

'J' 

goods 

xl- 

xij" 

goods 

C 

ij'  vj- 

goods 

XX' 

iiij' 

goods 

xl' 

xij" 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

goods 

xl' 

xij^ 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

goods 

xvj" 

viij' 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

goods 

XX' 

iiij^ 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

goods 

XX' 

iiij-_ 

goods 

xx" 

goods 

XX' 

iiij- 

wages 

XX' 

Hy' 

Willm  Holbeme 

goods 

xiv" 

vij' 

John  Marchant 

goods 

c* 

ij'  vj- 

Jolm  Mathewe  sen. 

goods 

Ix' 

j'vj- 

J;i,:h.ird  Marcliant 

goods 

xl- 

xij- 

■Uhn  Eiyott 

goods 

xl' 

xij- 

Thomas  Forde  sen. 

goods 

vj" 

iij' 

Thomas  Mathewe  mason 

goods 

xl' 

xij- 

John  Alfewe 

wages 

XX' 

ii,j^ 

John  Caeyn 

goods 

xl- 

Xlj^ 

Kogger  William 

goods 

xl' 

xij' 

liobert  Keede 

goods 

vj" 

i'.i* 

Richard  Smayle 

goods 

xl- 

xlj' 

John  Mallott  son. 

goods 

Ix' 

xjiij' 

John  Mallett  jun. 

goods 

XX' 

iiij" 

Edward  Coller 

goods 

Ix- 

xiij' 
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Richard  Calyn 

goods 

X"  lUJ* 

xl« 

John  Gryflfyn 

goods 

xx» 

iiij* 

John  Edderston 

wages 

xx« 

•  •  •   9^ 

John  Tyncam 

goods 

xl« 

xij* 

[Thos.]  Forde,  jun. 
...    Fader 

goods 

xl« 

xij** 

wages 

XX* 

•  •  •  •  J 

[John]  Mathewe 

wages 

XX* 

UIJ* 

...    Balamy 

goods 

xl« 

xij** 

. . .    Mathewe  jouter 

goods 

iiij^ 

ij* 

. . .    Skobell 

goods 

xl- 

xij<* 

. . .    Mathewe  carpenter 

goods 

xl» 

xij* 

. . .    Patf orte 

goods 

xl* 

xij«* 

Richard  Toom 

goods 

xl« 

xijd 

...  Balamy 

goods 

xl« 

xy* 

...  Grouse 

wages 

xxvj*  viij* 

vjd 

...    • .  .eyxx 

xl- 

xij^ 

Then  come  five  names  which  are  illegible,  and  then  the 
end  of  the  strip  of  parchment  is  torn  off.  The  names  which 
are  continued  on  the  back  have  no  name  of  place  to  them, 
but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  belong  to  Stoke 
Damerel,  as  the  total  subsidy  for  the  parish  so  continued  is 
set  down  at  £4  3s.  8d.,  and  the  Stoke  Damerel  total,  if  all 
the  absent  names  belonged  to  that  parish,  would  be  more 
than  that  amount. 


THE  HUNDRED   OF  HARTLAND  AND   THE 

GELDROLL. 

BT  OSWALD  J.  RBIGHBL,  B.aL.  AND  M.A.  ;  F.aA. 
(Read  at  South  Molton,  August,  1894.) 


In  the  following  tables  I  offer  a  sample  of  the  treatment 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  accorded  to  all  the  Hundreds 
of  Devon  before  we  can  be  certain  that  our  identifications  of 
the  Domesday  place-names  are  correct.  I  have  tried  to  deal 
in  the  same  way  with  several  Hundreds,  but  not  in  all  cases 
with  equally  simple  results.  If  the  simpler  Hundreds  are 
first  dealt  with,  the  same  treatment  may  then  be  applied  by 
the  method  of  exclusions  to  the  more  difiicult  ones. 

The  GeldroU  states  that  in  the  Hundred  of  Hertiland 
are  20  hides,  i.e,  hides  of  assessment.  The  following  list  of 
Domesday  holdings  exactly  comes  to  20  hides,  taking  the 
assessments  given  in  Domesday  : — 

hides  vir.  fbr. 
The  King  holds 

Hertitone  (p.  43),  assessed  at    9    0    0    containing  11,142  acres 

(Hartland) 
Clovellie  (p.  79)  „  3     0    0  „  1,330 

(Clovelly) 
A  certain  presbyter,  i.e.  Girold,  holds 

Nistencstoch      (p.  1095),  assessed  at    2    0    0  „  1,200 

(Stoke  St  NecUn) 
Tetbald  holds 

Herlescombe     (p.  1001)  „  0     10  „  877 

(Yarascombe,  part  oO 
Bochewis  (p.  1001)  „  0    2    0  „  435 

(Bukish) 
Hole  (p.  1003)  „  110  „  415 

(Hole) 
Meleforde  (p.  1003)  „  0     2    0  „  312 

(Milford) 
Odo  holds 

Bocheland         (p.  1065)  „  0     12  „  444 

(Beckland) 


tt 


II 


If 


II 


II 


II 


II 
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hides  vir.  fer. 
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ti 


tl 


Coloin  the  reeve  holds 
Olvereword       (p.  1153) 
( Woolfardisworthy) 
Ansgot  holds 

Madone  (p.  1177) 

(Meddon) 
Baldwin  the  Sheriff's  tenants  hold 
Essemundehord  (p.  411),  assessed  at 

(Ashmansworthy) 

Hemescome        (p.  411) 

(Yamscomhe,  part  of) 

Bishop  of  CoQtances  holds 

Walcome  (p.  215) 

(Welcomhe) 


0    2    0 


0    2    0 


n 


II 


0 
0 


2 
2 


0 
0 


Total 


1     0    2 
20    0    0 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 
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338 

620 
1,-J30 

1,650 


Total   20,408 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


The  contributories  to  the  Hundred  of  Hartland,  according 
to  Risdon's  list,  are  : — 

£ 
Hartland  .  ...  3 


Stoke  St.  Nectan  . 

Hole  cam  Hardsworthy 

Ashmansworthy    . 

Clovelly 

Welcomhe 

Yemscombe 


1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 


6 
1 

10 

18 

5 

6 

11 


d, 
3 
0 
7 
4 
0 
0 
2 


The  present  parishes  included  in  this  district  are : — 

Hartland        .        containing        .  .         16,700  acres 


Woolfardisworthy 
Clovelly 
Welcomhe 
Yarnscombe  . 


II 
II 
II 
II 


6,798  „ 

3,502  ,, 

1,751  „ 

3,047  „ 


ToUl 


30,798 


II 


Comparing  this  with  the  acreage  given  above,  about  one- 
third  appears  to  have  been  still  waste  of  the  Hundred, 
which  agrees  with  the  general  result  already  arrived  at, 
taking  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  20  hides  included  in  Hartland  Hundred  the  Geld- 
roU  states  that  the  King  had  received  his  geld  from  7  at 
the  rate  of  6s.  per  hide  =  42s.  The  rest  were  either  exempt 
or  in  arrear.     The  exemptions  were  : — 


hides  vir.  far. 

1.  The  King  in  respect  of  10    0    0 

2.  Girold              „  10    0 
8.  Tethald            „  0    0    3 

4.  Odo                  ,,  0     10 

5.  Coluin    the    reeve    in 

respect  of      .        .  0    0     2 

6.  Ansgot  in   respect   of  0    0    2 
The  bishop  of  Coutances 

had   no    exemption, 

bat  paid  on     .        .  — 


so  that  he  paid  on    having  in  all 
hides  vir.  fer.  hides  vir.  f. 


2 
1 
2 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 


0 
0 
1 
2 

2 
2 


12 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
2 
1 

2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 


10    2 


10    2 
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80  that  he  paid  on    having  in  all 
hides  rir.  fer.  hidw  xir.  fer.  hidw  rir.  fer. 

Baldwin  the  Sheriff's 
tenants  had  also 
no  exemption,  but 
paid  on  .         .  —  ...  1    0    0      ...         I    0    0 

Liable  to   

Total  exempt    11    2    8      payment  8    11    Tbtal   20    0    0 

These  results  seem  to  shew  that  we  are  right  in  identi- 
fying Odo's  Bochelande  with  Beckland  in  Hartland,  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances'  Walcome  with  Welcombe,  and 
Tetbald's  Herlescome,  as  well  as  Baldwin  the  Sheriff's 
Hemescome,  with  Tamscombe. 

They  shew  further  that  we  have  exhausted  all  the 
Domesday  holdings  which  lie  in  Hartland  Hundred. 


INDEX  TO   RISDON'S  SUEVEY  OF  DEVON 

PERSONAL  NAMES. 

Edition  of  1811,  including  the  additions  up  to  1810. 

BT   ARTHUR   B.    PROWSE,    M.D.,    F.R.C.S. 
(Read  at  Sonth  Molton,  AQgoat,  1894.) 


NoU. — The  figures  enclosed  in,  brackets  refer  to  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Abbat,  (13). 

Abbe,   le,   or  Abb^,   or  Abby, 

74,  197,  199. 
Abel,  337.    * 

AbernoD,  de,  see  Dabernon. 
Abbot,  130,  236,  246. 
Achard,  40,  249. 
Ackland,   or  Acland,   59,   269, 

311,  312,320,322,325,  331, 

332,  370,  420,  423,  (13-15, 

19,  25). 
Actim,  317. 

Adams,  157,  380,  383,  (25). 
Addington,  314,  366,  (25). 
Addis,  400,  (14). 
Adeliza  (Vicecomitissa),  15,  16, 

300,  (9). 
Adelward,  354. 
Adestou,  191. 

Alobed,  or  Adobede,  216,  234. 
Adolpb,  98. 
iEneas,  225. 
Afifeton,  299,  300. 
Agar,  390. 
Agevilla,  145. 
Aileworth,  113,  161. 


Ailmar,  or  Ailmer,  23,  68,  352. 

Ailward,  or  Ailwardas,  84, 
263. 

Aiston,  (10). 

AlkingtoD,  316. 

Alabaster,  QQ, 

Alan,  175. 

Albamara,  de,  Albamarle,  Albe- 
marle, see  Damarel;  22, 
49,  51,  55,  146,  157,  177, 
179,  181,  191,  196,  228, 
232,  248,  283,  332,  334,  356, 
364,  393,  419,  (10). 

Albomonster,  4 1 , 3 1 5,  see  Blank- 
monster. 

Alcock,  401. 

Alenson,  210. 

Alexander,  409. 

Alfred,  (King),  14,  86, 118,  287, 
330,  424,  425. 

Algar,  67,  157,  177,  285. 

Algood,  53. 

Alkerknoll,  35. 

Allen,  415,  (25). 

Aller,  or  Aure,  307. 

AUiD,  119. 
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Almscombe,  83. 

Alpeios,  353,  361. 

Alric,  147,  165. 

Altaribns,  165. 

Alta-villa,  253. 

Aluco,  244. 

Alured,  232,  327,  334. 

Alvarod,  178. 

Alvenu,  259. 

Alvery,  122. 

Alvethot,  252. 

Alvode,  131. 

Alwin,  164. 

Alwinstan,  171. 

Amadio,  43. 

Ambrosius,  156,  163. 

Ameredeth,  or  Ameredith,  171 

267. 
Ames,  392. 
Amicia,   or  Amisia,   195,  211, 

356. 
Ancell,  or  Auncell,  260,  (10). 
Anchestel,  165. 
Anderden,  236. 
Anderson,  395. 
Andrews,  368,  402,  (25). 
Anesgerius,   or    Ansgerius,    69, 

226,  244,  272,  297. 
Angier,  149. 
Anke,  57. 

Anne  (Queen),  390,  (14). 
Annery,  276. 
Annet,  347. 
Anselme,  68. 
Anstill,  66,  93. 
Anthony,  422. 
Antonine,  31,  103,  105. 
Anvile,  255. 
Appelles,  217. 
Aprice,  375. 
Archdeacon,  Erchdecon,  Lerch- 

decon,   Erchden,    Erchdecne, 

40,  94,  127,  140,  152,  338, 

341,  (11). 
Archer,  400,  (25). 
Arkworth,  128. 
Arlecheston,  127. 


Arscot,  or  Arscott,  52, 126, 135, 

199,  251,  255,  265,  268,  276, 

290,  297,  413,  416,  417,  (13, 

14,  19). 
Arthur  (King),  9. 
Articumba,  22,  85. 
Aronde],   or  Anmdell,  37,  49, 

58,  74,  100,  101,  127,  157, 

171,  181,  226,  229,  232,  237, 

296,338,  359,  393,  411,(11, 

19). 
Asclepiedatus,  353. 
Ash,  or  Esse,  54,  61,  370. 
Ashberry,  256. 
Ashburton,  378,  379,  387. 
Ashford,   or  Essefoid,  22,  39, 

40,  85,  89,   127,   160,  183, 

(13,  19). 
Ashleigh,  188,  350,  351,  390. 
Ashthorpe,  or  Asthorpe,  70,  86, 

(10,11). 
Asser,  424. 
Athelstane   (King),   1,   17,  20, 

61,  98,  103,  104,  106,  108, 

231,  315,316,  326,327,333, 

353. 
Atwater,  21,  299,  306. 
Atwill,  74. 
At  wood,  see  Wood. 
Atyard,  or  At-yard,  136,   176, 

(19). 
Audleigh,   or  Audley,    80,  95, 

145,  161,  182,202,233,285, 

286,  291,  306,  328,  334,  336, 

338,  348. 
Augerius,  135. 
Augustus  (Csesar),  217. 
Aure,  see  Aller. 
Aurelius,  130,  156,  163. 
Auranches,  or  Aurenches,  187. 

300,  301. 
Avenell,  67,  75,  83,  230,  250, 

270,  298,  300,  301. 
Avent,  395. 
Avice,  356. 
Awes,  422. 
Ayshford,  368,  387. 
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Baa,  see  Bathon. 

Babington,  47,  49. 

Bach,  26. 

BackviU,  (10). 

Bacon,  128. 

Bagg,  or  Bagge,  175,  195,  199, 
394,  397,  (19). 

Baggot,  296. 

BaghiU,  315. 

Bagwell,  369. 

Bag  worthy,  351. 

Bailey,  or  Bayley,  375,  (25). 

Baker,  379,  384,  (25). 

Baldwin  ( Aichbp.  Canterbury)  1 5 

Baldwin,  23,  95,  244,  252,  258, 
269,272,328,331,361,(9). 

Balgrave,  77. 

Balister,  50. 

BaU,  or  Balle,  124,  375,  (14, 19). 

Balvage,  76. 

Bampfield,  or  Bampfylde,  59, 
90,  91,  92,  97,  129,  250,  305, 
348,  372,  402,  415,  416,  426, 
429,(11,  13,  14,  19,  25). 

Bampton,  64. 

Barbor,  423,  424,  428,  430,  432, 
(15,  25). 

Bardolph,  (9). 

Baring,  374,  411,  (15,  25). 

Barklay,  Barkley,  79,  307,  413. 

Barnard,  334. 

Barnes,  380. 

Bamhouse,  147,  154,  190,  194, 
391. 

Baron,  60,  82,  141,  142. 

Barrett,  80,  299. 

Barry,  26,  263,  268,  270,  273, 
274,  283,  291,  293,  319,  350, 
359,  421,  (19). 

Bartholomew  (Iscanus),  Bp.  of 
Exeter,  148. 

Bartlett,  366,  384. 

Bassett,  27,  28,  38,  54,  59,  97, 
253,  266,  268.  270,  273,  274, 
276,  278,288,294,  310,317, 
322,  335,  336,  375,  380,  414, 
422,  427,  429,  430,  431, 
(12-15,  19,  25). 


Bastard,  166,176, 195, 208, 335, 
364,  378,  381,  383,  386,  389, 
390,  392,  401,  (14,  19,  25). 

Bath,  292. 

Bath  (Earb  of),  80,  83,  141, 
286,  325,  326,  337,  338,  361, 
386. 

Bathon,  or  Baa,  61,  79,  96,  114, 
228,  252,  (9,  10). 

Batishell,  290. 

Batt,  382. 

Batten,  251. 

Bauchein,  29,  188. 

Baudrope,  284. 

Bawceyn,  390. 

Bawton,  139. 

Baxter,  424. 

Beacher,  (19). 

Beaden,  Beauden,  Beaudin,  167, 
208,  (10). 

Beamond,  Beamont,  Beaumond, 
Beaumont,  43,  60,  69,  102, 
124,  131,  134,230.231,242, 
258,  268,  278,279,290,317, 
330,  331,  334-336,  339,  364, 
(11). 

Beaple,  230,  236,  242,  303,  316, 
324,  335,  336,  341,  343,  350, 
(10). 

Bear,  Beare,  Beares,  Beer,  Bere, 
16,  59,  60,  67,  69,  135,  176, 
243,  259,  349,  370,  (19, 
26). 

Beaucampe,  Beauchamp,  Beau- 
champe,  41,  58,  75,  79,  80, 
91,  131,  133,  141,  195,  275, 
298,  (9,  11). 

Beauford,  or  Beaufort,  101,  358, 
426. 

BeavilJ,  250,(11). 

Beavis,  428,  432,  (14,  15,  26). 

Beckett,  324,  341. 

Bede,  163. 

Bedford  (Earls  of),  62,  301,  302, 
311,  425,  427. 

Beele,  402. 

Beeston,  297. 

Beiaeld,  (26). 
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Bellew,  210,  271,  280,  286,  320, 
329,  337,  340,  (26). 

Belimaine,  or  BelmaiD,  192,  388. 

Belstan,  Bellestan,  Bdston,  Bel- 
stone,  Belson,  60,  128,  146, 
242,  249,  258,  259,  260,  265. 

Bennet,  or  Bennett,  19,  322, 
369,  (19), 

Benson,  414,  (15). 

Bensted,  186. 

Berch,  22. 

Bereford,  266. 

Berell,  185.  (19.) 

Berick,  or  Birick,  143. 

Berinus,  12. 

Berkley,  133,  275,  311. 

Berkshire  (Countess  of),  311. 

Bernard,  256,  368. 

Bemefield,  or  Bemevile,  67,  349, 

Bernerius,  318. 

Berry,  or  Biry,  125,  133,  182, 
231,  260,  275,  284,  288,  318, 
338,  347,  350,  423,  431,  (19). 

Best  wood,  (14). 

Beolegh,  191. 

Btjverley  (Earl  of),  402. 

Bewes,  386. 

Bickford,  382,  412,  416,  420, 
(14,  15,  26). 

Bickington,  136. 

Bickle,  (9). 

Bickleigh,  Bickley,  Bickly,  55, 
7G,  77,  17G,  2G3,  344,  346. 

Bicton,  54. 

Bidgood,  403,  (26). 

Bidlake,  227,  412,  (19). 

Bid  well,  102,  see  Bridwell. 

Bigbery,  or  Bigbury,  129,  139, 
177,  182,  183,  187,  188,  (10, 
19). 

Bigod,  165. 

Bilk,  365. 

BiUet,  24. 

Binleigh,  296. 

Biry,  see  Berry. 

Bisset,  28,  240,  355. 

Bittadon,  345. 

Bittlesgate,  46,  278. 


Blackaller,  377. 

Blackbnme,  397. 

Blackett,  389. 

Blackford,  91,  103,  128. 

Blackmore,  372,  (14). 

Blagdon,  232,  368,  (26). 

Blake,  310. 

Blankmonster,  141,  see  Albo- 
monster  and  Blomonster. 

Blederick,  353. 

Blewet,  Blewett,  Bloet,  Bluett^ 
68,  75,85,243,370,(11,15, 
19,  26). 

Blomonster,  148,  see  Blank- 
monster). 

Blomville,  391. 

Blount,  or  Blunt,  62,  120,  182, 
360,  378. 

Bloybow,  229,  230. 

Blundell,  72,  381,  382,  426. 

Bobyok,  263. 

Bodragon,  310. 

Bodre,  230. 

Bodringan,  39. 

BJbecumlM^  244. 

Bobum,  or  Bobun,  40,  102, 153, 
241,  357,  (11). 

Bokeland,  Bockland,  Buckland, 
146,  151,  (9). 

Bokenside,  (11). 

Bokerel,  41. 

Bokeyt,  154. 

Bolhay,  or  Bolbaye,  89,  90,  118, 
196.  221,  227. 

Bolleine,  or  BoUeyne,  250,  276. 

Bolworthy,  or  Bulwortby,  41, 
280. 

Bonaden,  (10). 

Bond,  (26). 

Boniface,  99,  100,  234,  261. 

Bonvile,  Bonvill,  Bondvill,  Bon- 
field,  24,  27,  29,  30,  33-37, 
39,41,46,56,  79,80,85,89, 
118,  126,184,185,191,194, 
209,  210,  234,  251,  271,  294, 
303,  335,  350,  367,  430 
(11). 

Boome,  309. 
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Boringdon,  377,  382,  383,  385, 

386,  393,  394,  397,  426,  432. 
Bome,  263,  299. 
Eorrow,  or  Borrowe,  120,  288. 

(19). 
BoBCo,  or  BosGoe,  75,  113,  181, 

24a 
Boston,  343. 
Boteler  (^Pincerna),    23,    41, 

242,  243,  250,  271,  276,  278, 

287,  342. 
Boterford,  180,  233,  251. 
Bothum,  121. 
Boton,  221. 
Botreauz,  Botereanx,   Boierells, 

78,  93,  169,  178,  186,  298, 

308,  323,  364,  (9). 
Boucher,  296. 
Boughton,  360,  417. 
Bourchier,    49,    64,    119,    145, 

182,  219,  291,  300,  326,  334, 

361,  377,  386,  427,  431,  (19). 
Bovey,  (26). 
Bowcombe,  179. 
Bowdage,  396. 
Bowden,  194,  347,  386. 
Bowerman,  82,  (19). 
Bowhay,  119. 
BowriDg,  175.* 
Boyer,  (10). 
Boys,  69,  74. 
Boy  vile,  137. 
Bozom,    or   Bozun,    128,    152, 

160,168,176,177,183,(11). 
BraddoD,  246. 
BradfeU,  84. 
Bradford,  422. 
Bradleigb,  178. 
Bradworthy,  248. 
Bragg,  or  Bragge,  17,  365,  (14, 

26). 
Bramford,  259. 
Brand,  or  Braund,  417. 
Branock  (St),  337. 
Branscomb,  or  Branscombe,  32, 

(10). 
Bratton,  65. 
Bray,  166,  407,  410. 


Brays,  181. 

Brecell,  176. 

Bremelcombe,  65. 

Bremell,  243. 

Bretagne  (Marshal  of),  202. 

Bretevill,    Bretivile,    Briteville, 

2,  162,  192,  221,  393. 
Brett,  21,   37,  228,  255,  303, 

333. 
Brewer,     Brigwer,      Brigwere, 

Bruer,    Bruera,    18,    43,   50, 

108, 113, 118,  119, 135, 137, 

144,  146,178,  221,233,245, 

247,  332,  356,  361,  378,  (9), 
Brewes,  Brewse,  Braes,  Bruce, 

163,  325,  362,  421. 
Brian,  or  Bryan,  20,  155,  171, 

177,  193,  195,  273. 
Brickdale,  (26). 
Brickton,  334. 
Bridges,  124,  166. 
Bridwel],  95,  see  BidwelL 
Brightley,    or    Brightly,    298, 

320,  (10). 
Brilton,  346. 
Brioniis,  de,  or  Brionys,  de,  13, 

15,  23,  57,  95,  167,  257,  361, 

364,  (9). 
Bristwold,  349. 
Brithrick,  94,  129,  354. 
Biithrickston,  or   Bithrickston, 

194,  200,  391. 
Brithwald,  87. 
Britt,  201,  208,  (10). 
Britton,  314. 
Brock,  256. 
Brodnymet,  260. 
Broke,  Brook,  Brooke,  19,  23, 

83,  101,  112,  119,  120,  154, 

166,  182,  210,  368,  (11). 
Bronscombe,  208. 
Broughton,  67,  324,  (11). 
Brown,   or  Browne,  272,   371, 

372,  380,  410,  (19,  26). 
Brute,  2,  162. 
Bruton,  414. 

Buck,  423,  425,  426,  (26). 
Buckehurst  (Lord),  418. 
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Backuk^^ukm  (Ead  of  >,  381, 402. 
Backingtoo,  or  Bokiogtoii,  114, 

Bockland,  see  Bokelaad. 
Bodeockjibed,  Bodeokahoid, 

Bockhod,  129,  209. 
Bodleigb,  51. 
Balkwortbj,  247. 
Bailer,  219,  369,  373,  374,  378, 

379,  380,  403,  405,  407,  409, 

410,  426,  (25,  26). 
Bolted,  387,  389,  396,  397,  (15, 

26). 
Bardon,  132,  142,  255,  417. 
Barge,  or  Borgb,  64. 
Bargojne,  or  Baigoint,  289, 396. 
Barke,  422. 
BarlestoD,  133. 

Bambey,  or  Bameby,  228,  (19). 
Bamell,  146, 268,  270,  290,291, 

292. 
Barridge,  45. 
Burrowe,  60. 
Burton,  74,  182,  395,  418,  (11, 

15,  26). 
Bury,  155,  250,  263,  297,  302, 

303,  381,  426,  (19,  26). 
Buahel,  1 36. 
Bu8«eJ,  176. 
Butler,  155,  271. 
Buttivant,  275. 
Byne,  422,  427. 

Cal>ell,  (14). 

Cadhay,  47. 

Cadilio,  249,  250,  251. 

Cador,  353. 

Caignefl,  230. 

Call,  404,  416. 

Calland,  263. 

Callard,  313. 

Calmady,  74,  96,  201,  391,  398, 

412,  416,  (14,  15,  19,  27). 
Calvedon,  see  Chalvedou. 
Calwoodley,     or     Cawoodleigb, 

66,  74. 
Camden,  2,  424. 
Camden  (Earl),  398. 


Ctmpen,29X 
Campo-Amnipiii,  sec  C^onipo- 


CuDTill,  325,  S4€. 

Canon,  44. 

Ckntalape,  153;  1^  163. 

Cantcl,  271. 

CMiate  (King),  3,  12,  32,  81, 
106,  116,354. 

C«pu,16. 

Carbonell,56. 

CMdeii,66. 

Cmbw,  or  Cario,  2,  26,  37,  38, 
40,  42,  49,  66,  76,  94,  9«, 
117,  123,  124, 140, 1^  16«, 
168,  170,  175, 177, 185,  208, 
230,  241,  266,  321,  337,  338, 
341,  371,  376,  377,  412, 414, 
415,  (11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  1% 
27). 

Carey,  or  Cary,  34.  95,  129, 
148,  149,  192.229,236,241, 
244,  250,  255,  25«,  268,  332, 
377,  378,  382,412,414,417, 
(3,  19,  27). 

Carlisle,  Bp.  of,  153. 

Carlisle,  203. 

Carmine,  230,(11). 

Carpenter,  25,  403,  404,  418, 
(27). 

Carsden,  276. 

Carslake,  194. 

CarsweU,  181,  194,  391,  (20). 

Carswetbam,  218. 

Castle,  168,  202. 

Catesby,  166. 

Catherine  (Queen),  383. 

Cato,  326. 

Causebeuf,  or  Caosbeof,  90, 128. 

Causey,  322. 

Cavendish,  360,  361,  419. 

Cecil,  374. 

Ceigney,  270. 

Chadda  (Bp.),  16. 

Chafe,  or  Chaflfe,  300,  322, 
421,  (20). 

Chagford,  or  Chegford,  126, 
315,  335. 
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Challons,  Chalons,  Chalons,  41, 
76,  79,  Ul,  189,  190,  393, 
(11). 

Chalvedon,  or  Calvedon,  60, 
*"   87. 

Chamberlain,  Chamberline, 
Chamberlyn,  242,  258,  290, 
397. 

Chamond,  (12). 

Cliampeaux,  or  Champeux,  66, 
146,  307,  308. 

Champernon,  Champemoon, 
Champemowne,  Campo-Ar- 
nulphi,  63,  77,  78,  93,  113, 
117,  129,  146,151,161,175, 
181,  182,  187,  190, 191,  194, 
195,  207,  210,  241,  243,  263, 
279,  292,  294,299,310,314, 
316,  317,  319,330,331,345, 
346,  363,  380,  385,  430, 
(10-13,  19,  27). 

Champion,  379. 

Chandos  (Lord),  202. 

Chandy,  21. 

Chanon,  or  Channon,  79,  (19). 

Chaple,  or  Chappie,  60,  (19). 

Charde,  15,  40. 

Charles  I.,  3,  281,  391,  397, 
398,  (13). 

Charles  II.,  58,  388,  393,  397, 
400(14). 

Cbarleton,  or  Charlton,  90,  272. 

Charter,  367. 

Charteray,  or  Chartery,  286, 
296,  338,  341,  343. 

Chase,  141. 

Chauceaux,  225. 

ChauntreU,  242,  255. 

Chaworth,  233. 

Cheecke,  Cheeke,  Chicke,  366, 
367,  374. 

Cheiney,  Cheinie,  Cheiny, 
Cheney,  Cheniey,  Cheyney, 
18,  22,  23,  87,  90,  92,  154, 
264,(10,  11). 

Cheldon,  300. 

Cheseldon,  or  Chisledon,  62,  68, 
75,  135,  (10,  11). 
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Cheveler,  139. 

Chevestre,  334. 

Chichester,  36,  219,  243,  279, 
297,301,306,311,314,318, 
321,  323,  324,  329,  330-334, 
336,  339,  345,  346,  350, 
362,  368,  375,  397,  421, 
425,  427-430,  432,  (11,  12, 
13,  15,  19,  20,  27). 

Chicure,  30,  351. 

Chifton  (13),  see  Clifton? 

Childe,  198,  223. 

Chiverston,  or  Churston,  121, 
130,  160,166,176,177,(10). 

Chivre,  76. 

Cholwich,  370,  (14,  16,  27). 

Christow,  130. 

Chudleigh,  Chudlegh,  Chuder- 
legh,  Chudderleigh,  Chedder- 
leigh,  Chederlegh,  Chidleigh, 
Chiderly,  19,  58,  60,  77,  83, 
87,  127,  131,  132,  150,  186, 
190,232,  259,  299,375,397, 
398,  418,  (10,  11,  12,  19). 

Churchill,  249,  389. 

Chumwell,  76,  (20). 

Churston,  see  Chiverston. 

Cicero,  8,  11,  348. 

Cirencester,  139,  145,  174,  (9). 

Clack,  (27). 

Clare,  84,  211,  271,  281. 

Clarence  (Duke,  or  Duchess), 
86,  134,  289. 

Clarges,  419. 

Clark,  or  Clarke,  370-373,  378, 
382,  401,  (9,  27). 

Clathworthy,  69,  see  Clot- 
worthy. 

Claudius  (Emperor),  287. 

ClaveU,  or  ClaviU,  55,  67,  69 
84,  94,  174,  264,  286,  295, 
364,  (19). 

Clement  V.  (Pope),  326. 

Clevedon,  85,  (10). 

Cleveland,  414,  419,  422,  (27). 

Clifford,  41,  59,  132,  141,  142, 
358,  376,  377,  (19,  27). 

Clifton,  92,  121. 
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Clinton,  399,  413,  414,  416, 
419,  422,  423,  430,  (37.) 

Clist,  68,  59,  131,  134. 

Clobery,  220,  (14,  19). 

Clopton,  (20). 

Clotworthy,  295,  307,  see 
Clathworthy. 

Coad,  or  Coade,  125,  300  (19). 

Cobham,  16,  19,  53,  90,  91, 
118,  166,  227,358. 

Cobley,  284,  321. 

Cockey,  381. 

Cockington,  147, 157, 175,  (10). 

Gockram,  (19). 

Gockrane,  87. 

Cockscombe,  259. 

Cocktree,  293. 

Cockworthy,  319,  329. 

Coffin,  22,  27,  85,  139,  230, 
243,  244,  247,  256,  260,  270, 
276,  278,  281,  347,  414,  419, 
422,  430,  431,  (12,  14,  19, 
27). 

Cogan,  64,  361. 

Coham,  415,  416,  417,  (27). 

Coke,  124. 

Colaford,  194. 

Colaton,  or  Coliton,  179,  233. 

Colbert,  133,  175. 

Colbroke,  139,  320. 

Colcbester  (Viscount),  214. 

Cole,  or  Coles,  56,  96,  160, 
172,  184, 192,  209,  242,  263, 
270,  291,  302,  388,  (11,  20). 

ColeshiU,  266. 

Colland,  194. 

Collin,  or  Collins,  37,  310,  401, 
(20,  28). 

Colman,  372,  (28). 

Colme,  146. 

Columbe,  308. 

Columbers,  161,  343. 

Colwell,  35. 

Colwinus,  247. 

Colym,  340. 

Combe,  or  Cumba,  39,  195, 
392. 

Compton,  150. 


Comyn,  or  Comyns,  (15,  28). 

Conbyn,  263. 

Coney,  311. 

Conon-Merido,  353. 

Conrad  (Emperor),  283. 

Constance,  see  Coutance. 

Constantino  (Emperor),  353. 

Conway,  358. 

Cook,  or  Cooke,  19,  47. 

Cooper,  56,  62. 

Cope,  187. 

Copleston,  or  Copleaione,  29, 
47,  50,  81,  92,  97,  124,  126, 
135,  191,  194,209,210,227, 
234,  271,  280,  286,  297,  369, 
389,390,402,(11,13,14,19). 

Copner,  or  Copnier,  302,  304. 

Corbet,  79,  82,  158,  165,  308, 
363. 

Cordal,  57. 

Corham,  402. 

Corim,  395. 

Corinasus,  or  Corineus,  2,  162, 
220. 

Cork,  380. 

Comisb,  371. 

Comu,  or  Comew,  141,  190, 
251,  284,  307,  309,  (9,  10). 

Cornutus,  249. 

Cornwall,  311. 

Cornwall  (Earls,  and  Dukes  of), 
110,  121,  124,163,165,187, 
206,  221,  292,300,308,319. 

Corp,  170. 

Corslet,  130. 

Corwa,  230. 

Coryton,  96,  226,  411,  (19). 

Cotsford,  or  Cottesford,  310, 
370,  374,  (15,  28). 

Cotterell,  101. 

Cottle,  70,  292,  (20). 

Courtenay,  or  Courtney,  23,  24, 
28,  30,  35,  37,  40,  57,  59,  71, 
72,73,76,78,80,83,94,102, 
105,  114,  115,117,118,119, 
121-123,  129,  140,  160,  151, 
166,  171,  174,176,177,181, 
183,  196,  197,200,202,214, 
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219,  230,  235,  248,  257-259, 
283,  308,  318,  323,  333,  335, 
341,  342,  356-360, 368, 373- 
377,  382-384,  388,  391,  393, 
395,  403,  404,  415,  426,  428, 
429,  432,  (9,  11-14,  20,  27, 
28). 

Coutance  (Bp.  of),  35,  67,  80, 
90,  126,  299. 

Cove,  (28). 

Coventry  (Bp.  of),  153. 

Coxe,  374,  382. 

Crabb,  391. 

Crauthome,  Crawthorn,  Craw- 
thome,  242,  299,  307,  330, 
334,  339,  (10). 

Crawford,  410. 

Credia,  or  Credy,  94,  95. 

Crewkem,  Crewkerne,  Crukerne, 
44,  67,  187,  241,  332,  (19). 

Crewes,  Crewys,  Cruis,  Cruse, 
Cmwys,  75,  80,  219,  230, 
271,  298,  308,  371,  (28). 

Crispin,  176. 

Crocker,  or  Croker,  128,  194, 
261,  387,  389,  393,  395,(12, 
19). 

Cromwell  (Lord),  198. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  426. 

Cross,  34,  (15,  28). 

Crossing,  or  Crossinge,  39,  120, 
426. 

Cruk,  or  Crok,  77,  229,  341. 

Culme,  44,  59,  85,  396,  (13,  20, 
28). 

Cumba,  see  Combe. 

Curtoyse,  243. 

Cutcliffe,  431,  (20). 

Cuthred,  13. 

CuUer,  (28). 

CuUiffe,  345,  346,  429. 

Cuttele,  207. 

Dabemon,  Darbemon,  Dauber- 
non,  Dawbemon,  113,  127, 
179,  249,  250,  251,  (10). 

Dacos,  see  Dennis. 

Balditcb,  38. 
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Damarell  (see  Albemarle),  36, 
56,  81,  126,  133,  177,  179, 
181,  182,207,215,217,248, 
347,  (10). 

Darcy,  156,  252. 

Darlington,  379,  382,  386. 

Dart,  344. 

Dartland,  298. 

Davell,  Davells,  Davills,  Davils, 
Dagvile,  57,  80,  176,  227, 
264,267,271,319,416,(20). 

Davey,  Davy,  Davie,  Davye, 
44,  96,  97,  120,  269,  367, 
372,  414,415,420,427,429, 
431,  (13-15,  20,  28). 

Davies,  (14). 

Dawbney,  319,  (12). 

Dawney,  102,  169,  358. 

Dean,  Deane,  Dene,  248,  423, 

(20). 

Deandon,  228,  335. 

Delawarr,  379. 

De  1  'eau,  see  1  'Eau. 

Denband,  or  Denbaud,  58, 
275. 

Denmark,  (K.  of),  144. 

Dennis,  Dennys,  Daniee,  Dacus, 
19,  39,  41,  49-51,  54,  79, 
95,  113,  120,  124,  129,  133, 
150,  152,  171,  178,190,228, 
233,  234,  244,  245,  247,  249- 
251,  253,  261,  274,291,325, 
331-333,390,415,426,  (11- 
13,  20,  28). 

DenseU,  253,  279,  312,  313. 

Deorzell,  216. 

Derby  (Earl  of),  70. 

Derwin,  95. 

Devia,  269. 

Devon  (Earl,  or  Countess  of), 
16,  26,40,49,101,114,138^ 
169,  195,  196,245,267,269, 
301,  308,  349,  424. 

Devonius  (Johannes),  15. 

Devyock,  258. 

Digby,  79. 

Dillon,  118,  210,  280,  329, 
336,  340,  341. 
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Dinbam,  Dinant,  Denham, 
Dynham,  Dynant,  36,  37,  49, 
56,  56,  70,  82,  86,  87,  113, 
123,  134,  215,219,229,235, 
273,278,  336,  363,  364,(11, 
12,  20). 

Dinington,  323. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  9. 

Dionethus,  353. 

Dispencer,  299. 

Doble,  (14). 

Docton,  236,  242,  402,  (15,  20). 

Doddridge,  or  Doderidge,  307, 
426. 

Doddesoombe,  Dodescombe, 
Dodscombe,  65,  129,  149, 
309,  (9). 

Dodo,  126. 

Doidge,  395,  (15). 

Dolis,  355. 

Donbued,  230. 

Donne,  40,  127. 

Donnitbome,  411. 

DorreUa,  254. 

Dorset  (Marquis  of),  23. 

Dorsetsbire  (Earl  of),  321. 

Dottin,  386. 

Douai,  or  Doway,  64,  83,  158, 
182,  361,  364. 

Dourish,  Dourishe,  Dowrisb, 
Duris,  91,  95,  96,  102,  216. 

Dover  (Earl  of),  129. 

Dovile,  20. 

Down,  or  Downe,  22,  27,  200, 
234,  269,  313,  335,  344. 

Doyley,  378. 

Drake,  16,  18,  21,  24,  25,  28, 
33,  35,  53,  55,  62,  92,  166, 
203-205,  211,  214,274,324, 
365,  366,  369,  379,  392,  403, 
412,  (13,  14,  20,  28). 

Drayton,  201. 

Dred,  234. 

Drew,  or  Drewe,  39,  43,  44, 
59,  119,  137,  165,  167,  280, 
369,  (13-15,  20,  29). 

Drogo,  or  Dragn,  39,  127,  324, 
see  Drew. 


Drury,  (29). 

Dufby,  419. 

Duke,  53,  369,421,(13-15). 

Dunne,  120. 

Dunning,  (28). 

Dunscombe,  294. 

Dunsmore,  78. 

DunstanvUe,  or  Dunstavile,  27, 
318. 

Duntze,  370,  379,  (28). 

Dupeford,  65. 

Durant,  37,  254. 

Dumford,  or  Demdforde,  133, 
182,  206,  207,  (11). 

Dyer,  383. 

Dymock,  131,  184,  185,  190, 
197. 

Dynbam,  or  Dynant,  see  Din- 
bam. 

Eales,  385,  404,  419. 

Earle,  or  Erie,  26. 

East-Cburcb,  (20). 

Easton,  296,  (20). 

Ebford,  56. 

Eborum,  75. 

Edgar  (King),  109,  212,  354. 

Edgcombe,  or  Edgcumbe,  35, 
163,  164, 167, 182,  187,  206, 
207,  265,  380,  399,  404,  (12, 
13,  29). 

Edington,  340. 

Ediswold  (King). 

Edmer,  227,  300. 

Edmerston,  190. 

Edmond,  354. 

Edmond  (King),  115,  144. 

Edmonds,  or  Edmunds,  385  (29). 

Edric,  or  Edrick,  137,  151, 
250  354. 

Edulph,  152,  321,  353,  361. 

Edward,  the  Confessor,  14,  44, 
57,  75,  80,  87,  94,  98,  106, 
110,  114,118,  123,133,  151, 
158,  176, 177,  227,  228,  247, 
259,  263,  293,  306,  337,  345, 
349,  352,  354. 

Edward,  tbe  elder,  (King),  12. 
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Edward  I.,  19,  22-24,  33,  35- 
37,  40,41,50,56,60,  62,67, 
69,73,76,80,82,85,90,91- 
93.  97,  106,  114,  117,  124, 
127,  129,135,139,141,  150, 

154,  157,  160,  169,  171,  173, 
176-178,  180, 182-188,  190- 
193,  196-198,  207,  208,210, 
211,  214-217,219,  225-228, 
241-243,  248-251,  253,  254, 
256,  259-261,  263,  264,  266, 

267,  270,  273,  274,  275,  278, 
284,  293-296,  298,  302,  303, 
306,  307,310,316,323,  331, 
333,  334,  337,  338,  340,  343, 
347-351,357,362,390,  391, 
393,  399,  404,  428,  (10). 

Blwari  II.,  30,  33,  43,  56,  66, 
67,  69,  74,  77,  83,  102,  117, 
124,  129, 138,  139,  156,  157, 
187,  192,  193,197,207,  208, 
210,  242,  244,  240,  248,  250, 
253,  256,  260,  261,  264,  266, 

268,  269,  270,  275,  280,  284, 
286,  295,298,301,307,  309, 
313,  314,317,322,326,338, 
346,  349-351,389,(10). 

Edward  III.,  18,  20,  23,  25,  26, 
29,  30,  32,  36,  38-41,  45-47 
56,59,  60,69,70,73,75,76, 
82,  84,  87,  89,  94,  95,  102, 
108,  113,114,117,125,  1:12, 
134,  136,141,145,148,  151, 

155,  156,  166,169,  171,  173, 
176-179,  182,183,186,  191, 

193,  194,202,203,206,  208, 
210,  218,220,226,  229-232, 
241,  242,  251,  256,  258,  259, 
261,  264-266,  268,  270,  274, 
275,  277,  278,  286,  296,  298, 
299,  304,309,311,313,320, 
322,  326,  331,  332-336,  338, 
340,  343,  344,  347,  351,  357, 
413,  (10). 

Edward  IV.,  34,  36,  05,  85, 
105,  107,119,  123,161,  172, 

194,  199.  229,  260,  292,  333, 
335,  358,  359,  428,  (11). 


Edward  v.,  (12). 

Edward  VI.,  42,  106-108,  118, 
155,  156,  246,  259,  286,  362, 
367,  383,  390,  397,  (12). 

Edwards,  366,  378. 

Edwin,  78,  213,  232. 

Edye,  369. 

Eglemore,  354. 

Egliahall,  (10). 

Elflidft,  212. 

Elford,  97,  195,  258,  382,  390, 
392,  402,  403,  (20,  29). 

Elfreda,  354. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  17,  46,  58, 
59,  85,  95,  118,  155,  159, 
179,  189,  200,251,281,313, 
314,  347,  380,388,389,390, 
394,  395,  397,  (13). 

ElHcombe,  (29). 

EUiott,  (29). 

Elpbegos,  354. 

Elaone  (Bp.  of  Wincbeeter),  199. 

Elstre,  146,  see  Lestre. 

Elton,  379,  (29). 

El  well,  (14). 

Emma  (Queen),  105,  309. 

Endfrbj,  (12). 

England,  294,  346. 

EDglelleld  (9),  eee  Inglefield. 

Engles,  391. 

Engliah,  93. 

Engli^livile,  ot  Englishville,  75, 
136. 

Erchedecon,  L'Erchdecon,  Erch- 
decne,  Erchden,  see  Arch- 
deacon. 

Erkenbald,  279. 

Ernsborough,  323. 

EabuB,  254. 

Escudamore,  175. 

Espeke,  see  Speke. 

Esse,  see  Asb,  24,  61,  62,  248, 
249,  303,  304,  308,  331,  (9). 

Eeeeford,  see  Ashfoid, 

Essex  (Earl  of),  56. 

EstcbuTch,  132. 

Eatunay,  197,  339. 

Elbelmere,  354, 
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Ethelred  (King),  108,  213,  220, 

309,  364. 
Ethelwald,  86. 
Ethelwold,  193,  212. 
Ethelwold   (Abbot    of    Ezon), 

106. 
Ethelward,  86. 
Eudo,  235. 
Evelegh,  or  Eveleigh,  44,  46, 

(20). 
Exeter  (Marquis  of ),  26,  35, 175, 
Eyre,  318,  (20). 

Fabian,  115. 

Faloo,  174. 

Fallaise,    147,    161,    164,  349, 

364. 
Fallopit,  171. 
Fanshawe,  (29). 
Fardoudell,  192. 
Ftiringdou,  or  Ferendon,  62,  89. 
Farrant,  366. 
Fauconbridge,  (10). 
Fuvell,  333. 
FiJlowea,  or  Fellows,  370,  425, 

426,  (15,  29). 
Fouton,  165. 
KoritaUs  1^33. 
Korwrs,  Korrorus,  Ferrariis,  38, 

39.  4l\  125,  131,  145,  160, 

176,  177,  183,187,191-193, 

210,  226,  232,  234,  289,  (11). 
bHlloi>;h.    or   Filley,   230,    245, 

2;\\  2:>5.  298,  312,  316,416. 
bVliiUiv,   or    Fiziicre,   84,    154, 

i;>7,  171.  180,  181,183,323, 

:i3l.  vlO). 
b^Wholt.  IvS,  168. 
KiU,  214,  403,  (13). 
Ftu>«Viau«   or  Fitz- Alans,   174, 

I7i\  181. 
>\tMMy,  170. 
yukltyaiivuu.  257,  320. 
'r^ibKJuiMUEa^    249,    299,    364, 

U9,  265. 
341. 
-Ml'  ^'if  ^7.  356. 


Fitz-llammon,   or   Fitz-Hamon, 

41,  261. 
Fitz-Herbert,  173,  193. 
Fitz-James,  89. 
Fitz-Jeflfery,  340. 
Fitz-Joel,  193. 
Fitz-John,  113,  175,  193,  237, 

(10). 
Fitz-Jordan,  196. 
Fitz-Marcon,  233. 
Fitz  Martin,  147, 148, 164,  262, 

349. 
Fitz-Matthew,    165,    170,   193, 

319. 
Fitz-Morice,  346. 
Fitz-Paine,    Fitz  -  Payne,    Fitz- 
Pagani,    Fitz-Pegaine,    22,   66, 

73,  85,  90,  93,  141, 151, 155, 

295,  298  (10). 
Fitz-Keginald,  252,  279. 
Fitz-Richard,  22,  195. 
Fitz-Robert,  251,  272,  362. 
Fitz-Rogus,  67. 
Fitz-Steplien,  or  Fitz-Stephena, 

153,  169,  177,183,185,229, 

275,  (9). 
Fitzures,  128. 
Fitz-Warren,  64,  80,  141,  145, 

182,    254,    255,    267,    276, 

291,    300,    319,    320,    338, 

343,  361,  (10). 
Fitz-William,  43,  44,  (9). 
Flanders  (Earl  Richard  of),  146. 
Flashmond,  384. 
Flavel,  323. 
Flayer,  318,  see  Floer. 
Fleming,   Flandrensis,  Flander- 

kin,  35,  36,  169,  210,  280, 

301,  312,  329,337,340,420, 

Flexbery,  248, 

Floer,  Floerius,  Floyer,  (Flayert), 

116,  318, 
Flood,  368. 
Foghill,  179. 
Fokenay,  142. 
Fokeroy,  377. 
FoHot,  145,  209-211. 
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Fonte,  na 

Foot,  (29). 

Ford,    24,    90,  130,  135,  171, 

(20). 
Forest,  271. 
Fortescue,  79,   171,  172,  179- 

181,  183,  189, 194,  207,  216, 

233,  253,  266,  270,  273,  274, 

279,  306,  308,  312,  313,  319, 

370,  381,  382,  389,391,404, 

416,    423,    427,    428,    (11- 

13,  20,  29). 
Fortibus,   40,    110,   356,    357, 

393. 
Foterel,  178. 
Foulkes,  372,  373,  (29). 
Fountain,    or    Fountaine,    179, 

211,  (20). 
Foweli,  179,  349,  384-386,(29). 
Fowling,  47. 
Fownee,  378,  379,  394. 
Foys,  141. 
Frances,  Francis,  Frannceis,  44, 

63,  73,  89,  365,  383,  (20). 
Frankcheiney,      Frankcheyney, 

Francheyney,   24,    59,    134, 

286. 
Frannarios,  234. 
Freeman,  253. 
French,  48,  167,  180. 
Frontston,  351. 
Frost,  107. 
Froud,  387. 
Fry,  or  Frye,  21,  35,  261,  308, 

344,  368,  432,  (13,  14,  20). 
Fuge,  400. 
Fulford,  41,  44,   60,   97,   128, 

129,  161,168,241,242,  258, 

373,  376,   418,  (11-15,  20, 

30). 
Fulgier,  156,  160. 
Fulk,  231,  322. 
Furlong,  141,  307. 
Furneaux,   or  Fumel,  49,   89, 

135,  136,  296,  301,  (9,  10, 

30). 
Fursdon,  78,  371, 372,  429, 431, 

(15,  30). 


Furse,  or  Furze,  128,  421,  (30). 
Furahill,  349. 

Fursland,    or    Furzland,     136, 
(20). 

Gabodsleigb,  19. 

Gale,  178,  (20), 

Galland,  19. 

Galmeton,  334. 

Gamalin,     or    Gamelyn,    272, 

279. 
Gambon,  or  Gambond,  74,  75, 

86,  307. 
Gantston,  (10). 

Garland,  85,  87,  318,  335,  (20). 
Gatcombe,  219. 
Gates,  30. 
Gaudin,  395. 
Gavegan,  196. 
Gay,  243,  269,  422. 
Gennys,  402,  (30). 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  Geoffry 

ap  Arthur,  162,  163. 
George,  129. 
George  I.,  (14). 

George  II.,  398,  406,  419,  (15). 
George  III.,  (15). 
Grerman,  St.,  (Bp.  of  Auxerre), 

228. 
Gernum,  146. 
Gerveis,  310. 
Gibbes,  or  Gibbs,  165, 180,  233, 

251,  424,  (20). 
Gidley,  375. 
Gidoin,  385. 
Giffard,  or  Giflford,  26,  40,  44, 

67,  96,  100,  125,  136,  165, 

181,  191,  208,  215,  216,  221, 

236,  241-244,  247,  249,  250, 

261,  264,  278,  284,  304,  321, 

322,  332,  335,  347,  350,  414, 

423,  427,  (13,  20). 
Gilbert,  or   GuUbert,   82,   150, 

158,  260,  378,  379,  383,  (12, 

13,  20). 
GUes,  153,  166,  167,  378,  380, 

(13,  20). 
GiU,  18. 
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Gillard,  417. 

Giltha,  235. 

GUtza,  211. 

Gipps,  380. 

Giraldus,  337. 

Githa,  272. 

Glanvile,  or  Glanville,  43,  165, 

198,  214,  403,  404,  (20). 
Glascott,  417. 
Gloucester  (Dukes  and  Earls  of), 

263,  271,  306,  319,  326. 
Glynn,  415. 
Goda,  160,  354. 
Godeslegh,  83. 
Godolphin,  120. 
Godric,  or  Godricke,  30,  115. 
Godwin,  Godwyn,  Goodwin,  90, 

102,  160,225,235,331,354, 

(20). 
Gold,  265,  see  Gould. 
Gonworth,  228. 
Goodman,  (12). 
Gorges,  or  Gorge,  126,  191,  209, 

241,  249,  339,401,  (10,  11). 
Gornard,  281,  282. 
Gorolus,  353. 
Gobs,  386. 
Gotceline,  or  Goteeline,  42,  68, 

237,  263,  270. 
Gould,  116,  377,  411,  419,  (30). 

See  Gold. 
Gower  (Lady),  419. 
Grace,  135. 
Grandison,   45,   48,    108,    125, 

142,  318. 
Grand  villa,  364,  see  Grenvile. 
Grane,  331. 
Grant,  274,  283,  284. 
Gras«»,  258. 
Grave,    or    Graves,    260,    369, 

370,  401,  (30). 
Gray,  or  Grey,  41,  42,  46,  61, 

232,  276,  301,  320,  324,  335, 

350,  360,  367,  430. 
Green  way,  73. 
Gregg,  (30). 
Gregor,  430. 
Grenham,  75. 


Grenvile,  Grenville,  Grenvill, 
Green  vile,  GrandviUa  (q,  v.), 
24,  47,  166,  177,  208,  211, 
214,  241,  246,281,282,414, 
419,  423,  (11,  12,  14,  20). 

GreviU,  210,  227. 

Grilston,  66,  309. 

Grimes,  211,  214,  227. 

Grindham,  61. 

Grindon,  111. 

Grylls,  415. 

GuUet,  or  Gullett^  407,  417. 

Gund,  (9). 

Gume,  76. 

Gwyn,  or  Gwynn,  365,  (30). 

Haccombe,  139,  140,  144,  157, 

341. 
Haine,  see  Hayne. 
Halcombe,  366. 
Hale,  372,  (30). 
Haiewell,    Halwell,     Halgawill, 

Halghewell,   121,    122,    166, 

167,  200,  251,  393,  (12). 
Hall,  54,   123,  321,  324,  401, 

403,  (15,  30). 
Hallesworth,  351. 
Hallet,  or  Hallett,  366,  (31). 
Halse,  130,  172,  192,  208,  300, 

382,  388,  401,(11,  20). 
Halsebery,  242. 
Halton,  208. 
Hamilton,  (15,  30,  31). 
Hamilton  (Duke  of),  418. 
Hamley,  177. 
Hamline,  or   Hamlyn,   79,  83, 

133,  200,  318,  412,  414,  (15, 

30,  31). 
Hammond,  405. 
Hampton,  24,  89,  219,  286. 
Hancocke,  348! 
Hanford,  323. 
Hangescot,  see  Hengescot 
Hankford ;  or   Hanksford,   64, 

145,  246,  248,  250,  252,  271, 

276-278,  286,  291,313,338, 

(11). 
Hantisford,  268. 
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Hardeaholl,  343. 

Harding,  236,  428,  (31). 

Hard  week,  314. 

Harewell,     or     Harwell,     198, 

395. 
Harleigh,  114. 
HarleweD,  or  Harlewin,  34,  86, 

(20). 
Harold  (Earl,  or  King),  21, 121, 

212,  272. 
Harrer,  221. 
Harrington,  151,  236,  303,  333, 

335,  350,  351,  357. 
Harris,  73,  93,  126,  167,  176, 

190,    199,    226,    227,    254, 

267,  268,  319,372,385,386, 
396,  397,403,405,411,412, 
416,  430,  (14,  20,  31). 

Harston,  114,  184,  194. 

Hart,  166,  190,  199,  387,  (20). 

Hartnoll,  71. 

Harvey,  or  Harvy,  314,  384. 

Harward,   (30),   see   also    Her- 

ward. 
Hastings,  55,  57,  90,  91,  153, 

173,  193,  382,  413. 
Hatch,  or  Hach,  95,  181,  250, 

268,  269,  294,  298,  306,  307, 
311,  319,  320,  (10,  20). 

Hauton,  167. 

Haviland,  162. 

Hawker,  368. 

Hawkes  412. 

Hawking  165,  171,  i78,  204, 

205,  383,  423,  424,  (31). 
Hawkridge,  332. 
Hawley,  or  Hawley,  169,  226. 
Hawtrey,  369. 
Haydon,   30,  47,  49,  56,  367, 

369,  (20). 
Hayes,  or  Hays,  26,  295,  382, 

388,  (31). 
Hayne,    or    Haine,    227,    379, 

381,  382,  416,  425,  (15,  30, 

31). 
Heale,  or  Hele,  21,  44,  57,  84, 

88,  121,  156,  191,  192,  197, 

200,  209,  232,  248,  266,  382, 


384,  385,  387,  388,  391, 392, 
397,  (13,  14,  20). 

Heamdon,  221. 

Heanton,  79,  188. 

Heath,  181. 

Heathfield,  366,  369,  392,  403, 
(31). 

Hecham,  357. 

Hector,  225. 

Helion,  or  Hellion,  24,  30,  67, 
94,  131,  144,  260,  364. 

Hellea  (St.),  239. 

Hemerdon,  198,  393,  395. 

Hendeston,  182. 

Hengescot,  or  Hangescot,  233 
279. 

Hengeston,  172. 

Hengist,  156. 

Hennock,  131. 

Henold,  66. 

Henrica,  178. 

Henry  I.,  21,  50,  55-58,  60, 
70,  71,  75,  113,  118,  131, 
142,  147,158,  164,165,169, 
173,  174,  183-185,  196,  244, 
251,  254,  256,  257,  290,  295, 
308,311,  328,  330,331,336, 
355,  363,  393. 

Henry  XL,  13,  27,  33,  39,  41, 

42,  52,  56,  59,  66,  74,  77,  81, 
83,  90,  135,  136,  149,  150, 
153,  154,  156, 157, 163, 168, 
176,  181,  194,  195,200,214, 
227,  228,  234,  235,  236,  242, 
245,  249,  252,  257,  260,  263- 
265,  268,  274,  275,  284,  290, 
300,  303,  304,  312,  317,  320, 
324,  325,  329-331,  333,  335, 
338,  341,  350,  355,  362,  363, 
405,  413,  415,  (9). 

Henry  TIL,  6,  16,  18,  19,  22, 
23,  29,  30,   33-37,    40,  41, 

43,  44,  46,  49,  50,  57,  58,  60, 
62,  64-67,  73-76,  79-81,  84, 
85,  87-89,  91-94,  96,  101, 
102,  108,  114,  121,126,127, 
129,  132,  134, 136-139, 144, 
145,  149, 150,  153,  154,  156, 
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164,  165,  170,172,173,176, 
178,  179,  181, 186, 188-192, 
194,  197-199,207,209,219, 
226,  228,229,231,232,  234, 
236,  240,  241,  245,  248,  250- 
252, 254,  256, 259,  260,  266- 
271,  274,  275,  278-280,  284- 
286,  290-300,  304-307,  309, 
311,315,318,  319,323-325, 
329,  331,  332,  334,  335,  340, 
343,  344,  346,  349,  351,  356, 
362,  371,  390,  391,  (9). 

Henry  IV.,  26,  49,  70,  83,  93, 
120,  133,  154,  165,  168,  178, 
181,  182,197,202,209,  215, 
216,  227,  246,  252,  254,  257, 
276,  277,  290,  297,  298,  303, 
311,  344,349,351,362,  393, 
396,  428,  (11). 

Henry  V.,  38,  39,  89,  95,  120, 
127,  149,  151,166,171,  179, 
232,  267,  277,  279,  296,  308, 
311,319,322,358,362,  428, 
(11). 

Henry  VI.,  21,34,36,39,47-49, 
53,  55,  60,  65,  74,  84,  85,  89, 
92,  106,  111,  117,  123,  125, 
141,  169,  180,  182,  190,  202, 
218,  227,  229,  230,  260,  263, 
274,  290,305,308,309,  312, 
322,  333,  335,  350,  358,  393, 
399  (11). 

Henry  VIL,  34,  38,  70,  82,  86, 
105,  107,  112,  119,  122,  163, 
166,  167,183,194,206,  228, 
251,  272,  283,  293,  309,  310, 
330,349.359,363,393,(12). 

Henry  VIIL,  15,  18,  19,  25,  31, 
40,  54,  59,  61,  74,  75,  76,  78, 
85,86,89,107,114,118,120, 
135,  140,  155,  165,  197,  231, 
236,  244,  250,  258,  259,  262, 
269,  275,  348,  359,  383,  386, 
392,  396,  403,  432,  (12). 

Henscot,  or  Henscott,  101, 
251. 

Henry  (Marshall,  Bp.  of  £xon), 
116. 


Herbert,  385,  400. 

Hering,  or  Herrings  380,  416, 

(31). 
Herle,  or  Hearle,  63,  294,  346, 

422,  430,  (11). 
Herson,  120. 
Herstan,  321. 
Herward,  113,  273,  275,  304, 

318,  319,  see  Harwaid. 
Hewer,  401. 
Hey  man,  137. 
Heysett,  416. 

Hey  wood,  392,  402,  403,  (15). 
Hicks,  (31). 

Hidon,  22,  57,  82,  93,  314. 
Hieretha,  320,  323. 
Hiern,  420. 
Hiford,  or  Anke,  57. 
Hilary,  or  Hillary,  95,  285. 
Hill,  18,   90,   102,    172,    188, 

191,  313,333,390,424,431, 

(11,  20). 
Hillersdon,  87,  190,  389,  (20). 
Hinchinbrook,  379,  382,  386. 
Hinton,  82. 
Hippesley,  372. 
Hittesleigh,  96. 
Hoare,  (31). 
Hock  way,  298. 
Hodges,  382. 
Hody,  16,   17,   100,  160,  379, 

(20). 
Hokesham,  Hoxham,  Huxbam, 

54,  91,  312. 
Holbeam,  138. 
Holberton,  388. 
Holcombe,  27,  124,  234. 
Holds  worth,  381,  (31). 
Hole,  236,  340,  418,  420,  422. 
Hole  way,  or  Hoi  way,  157,  158, 

180,  255,  (20). 
Holingshed,  or  Holinshed,  123, 

189,  330. 
Holland,  226,   253,    286,   314, 

328,416,417,422,425,(12). 
HoUard,  228. 
Hollywell,  277. 
Hone,  47. 
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ychurch,   or  Houychuich, 

2,  260,  (20). 
rius(Archb.of  Canterbury), 

er,  19,  113. 

er,  (15). 

rm,  51. 

Downe,  269. 

^r,  313. 

acott,  231. 

don,  420. 

ir,  or  Horsey,  121,  391. 

ey,  114 

)n,  79,  133,  233,  248,  253, 

5,  309,  331,  (9,  10,  20). 
ings,  36. 

iter,  133. 

or   Howe,    29,   45,   366, 
7,  369. 

ird,  214,  324. 
m,  115,  144,  287,  288. 
:more,  142,  154,  377. 
lesfield,  or  Hudsfield,   40, 
9,  151,  168. 
I,  105,  309. 

ii,  34,  188,  226,  245,  265, 
7,  (20). 

35,  139,  (11,  14,  15,  31). 
38,  229. 
3tt,  410. 

fravile,  296,  see  also  Um- 
vile. 

jar,  115,  144. 
jerford,  90,  101,  174,  178, 

6,  308,  388,  397. 

;,  132,  367,  414,  (20). 

^esford,  241. 

iingdon,  86. 

iingdon  (Earl  or  Countess 

I,  13,  174,  178,  186,  388, 

7. 

9y,  371. 

el  395. 

t,'79,  84,  111,   121,   136, 

3,  (20). 
,  215. 

eborne,  119. 
ey,  (31). 


Hbert,  378,  382-384,  386,  (15, 

32). 
Ina  (King),  12. 
Incledon,  428,  429,  (15,  32). 
Indaell,  163. 
Indractus  (St.),  201. 
Inglefield,  57,  58 
Inglet,  391. 
Inkpen,  90,  167. 
Innes,  419. 
Ireland,  417. 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  356,  357, 

393,  see  Fortibu& 
Isack,  Isacke,  Isaac,  113,  318, 

(20). 
Ivedon,  73. 
Ivy  bridge,  184,  185,  see  Pont- 

Hedera. 

Jackson,  (15.  31,  32). 

James  I.,  16,  19, 155,  200,  219, 
258,  297,  314,  360,  365,  390, 
(13). 

James  II.,  401,  (14). 

Janitor,  50,  51,  54. 

Jarvis,  115, 

Jebson,  276. 

Jeffery,  350. 

Jenkins,  367,  (32). 

Jervis,  39. 

Jew,  or  Jewe,  16,  30,  37,  134. 

Jewell  (Bp.),  347. 

Joel,  327,  334. 

Johannes  Devonius,  15. 

John  (King),  6,  15,  16,  18,  28, 
30,41,  55,57,58,62,74,90, 
93,  113,  128,  130,  134,  136, 
157,163,164,169,  173,  182, 
188,  189,  191,  193,  206,  226, 
228,  233,  245,  254,  256,  260- 
262,  270,  274,  283,  304,  305, 
307,  309-311,  313,314,325, 
328,  335,  344,345,347,350, 
362,  430,  (9). 

Johnson,  276,  420,  (20). 

Jones,  375,  (15). 

Joseph,  284. 

Joseph  (Bp.  of  Exeter),  12,  362. 
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Judael   (de  Totnes),  177,  181, 

327,  364. 
Julian,  386,  387. 

Keats,  426. 
Keinsbam,  391. 
Kekewich,  374,  (15,  32). 
Kelland,  or  KeUond,  (14). 
Kellaway,  74,   136,  267,  274, 

300. 
KeUery,  190. 
Kelli,   or  Kelly,   66,  93,  113, 

146,  219,  228,  229,257,260, 

290,  374,  404,  405,  (20,  32). 
Kelligrew,  266. 
Kemmiswell,  395. 
Kempthorne,      or      Kemthorn, 

232,  233. 
Kemyell,  207. 
KendaU,  (32). 
Kennaway,  369,  (32). 
Kent  (Earl  of),  69,  121. 
Kerawell,  191,  233. 
Keyes,  80. 
Keynes,    or    Keins,    89,    254, 

262,  263,  (11). 
King,  366,  385. 
Kingdon,  (32). 
Kinglake,  366. 
Kingwell,  386. 
Kirby,  39. 
Kirkby,  185. 
Kirkbam,  42,    102,    117,    124, 

150,  234,  378,  (10-13,  21). 
Kirton,  60. 

Kitson,  155, 156,  386,  418,  (32). 
Knight,  366,  419. 
Knighton,  134,  404,  (32). 
Knigbtston,  46. 
Knith,  215. 
Kniveton,  75. 

Knole,  or  Knoll,  34,  35,  36. 
Knollis,  154. 
Knovil,  Knovill,  Knowill,  40, 

127,  181,  357,  (10),  see  also 

XovilJ. 
Knowles,  202. 
Kowell,  119. 


Labell,  378. 
Lacey,  153. 
Laford,  130. 
Lake,  259,  382,  383. 
Lambert,  114,  234,  354. 
Lamprey,  284,  293. 
Lancaster  (£arl  of),  48. 
Lancell,  or  Lancells,  or  Laan- 

eels,  100,  244,  284. 
Land,  (32). 
Landkey,  324. 

Lane,  377,  390,  391,  (15,  32). 
Lang,  (33). 
Langdon,  128, 133. 
Langford,  22,  87,  248,  260,  420, 

(9,  U). 

Langmead,  386,  400,  401. 

Lapflode,  130, 1  Lapelode. 

Lapislode,  187. 

Larder,  79,  81,  96,  181. 

Lardner,  (33). 

Laund,  71,  see  also  Land. 

Laurence,  or  Lawrence,  34,  47, 
295. 

Layers,  384. 

Lawtram,  194. 

Leach,  76,  96,  401,  (13,  33). 

Lear,  380,  (14,  33). 

UEau,  21. 

Ledred,  27. 

Lee,  369,  414,  415,  (33). 

Lefeild,  166. 

Lega,  244. 

Leicester  (Earl  Robert  of),  325. 

Leidit,  350. 

Leigh,  or  Ley,  24,  33,  35,  178, 
189,  210,230,232,243,  244, 
259,  264,  266,  274,  278,  283, 
284,  287,321,336,345,374, 
428,  429,  (21,  33). 

Leland,  116,  135, 141, 160,  162. 

Lemon,  372. 

Lentball,  381. 

Leofricus  (Bp.),  110. 

Lerchdecon,  see  Archdeacon. 

Le  Roche,  (33). 

Lerywel,  320. 

Lestre,  186,  see  Elstre. 
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3roke,  Luthbrooke,  Letbe- 
)cb,  Lethbridge,  143,  287, 
8. 

jer,  119. 
igns,  12. 
3,  34. 

rtb,  242,  255. 
195. 
rd,  346. 

enny,  79,  97,  128. 
Jey,  34. 

LDgcott,  lippercot,  Lupping- 
^  130,  280,  (21). 
us,  193. 
ime,  375. 
,  79,  200,  360. 
jr,  133,  181,  413. 
)ton,  428. 
jwone,  258. 
i,  (33). 
,  338. 
,432. 
yer,  398. 

^  97,  128,  314,  315. 
LD,  Lomen,  Lumens,  35,  42, 
,  268. 

onderry  (Eiarl  of),  147. 
,orI^nge,  109,120,(14). 
acre,  79. 
don,  102. 
viUe,  53. 
3n3ore,  75. 
5,  or  Lopez,  205,  392,  402, 

ig,  230,  236,  303,  324,  335, 

0. 

tch,  14L 

U,  155,  266. 

ring,  345,  351. 

tt,  422. 

1,  255,  (21). 

ar,  236. 

J,  136. 

)mbe,  80,  93,  271,  311. 

(33). 

,  24,  80,  254,  271,  311. 

rooke,  179. 

icot,  232. 


Lupo,  46. 

Luppincoi,  see  Lippingcott 
Lupus,  349,  see  Wolfe. 
Luscombe,  380,  382,  383,  386, 

(15,  33). 
Luscot,   or  Luscott^  127,   231, 

338,  340. 
Lustlegh,  133. 

Lutterel,  L  utter  ell,  Luttrel, 
Luttrell,  78,  236,  241,  257, 

339,  345,  368,  380,  394,  413, 
425,  (33). 

Lutton,  122,  (21). 
Luxmoore,  385,  412,  418. 
Lyde,  379. 
Lyn,  351. 
Lyne,  (15). 
Lynbam,  193. 

Macclesfield     (Earl     of),    418, 

(33). 
Mackenzie,  430. 
Mackwortb,  366. 
Madocke,  345. 
Main,  see  Mayne. 
Malborough,  176. 
Makerel,  or  Makerell,  198,  395. 
Malcot,  343,  see  Molecot. 
Malduit,  188,  see  Manduyt. 
Malenory,  230. 
Maleverer,  (12). 
Malgo-Coname,  337. 
Malherb,  Malberbe,  Maleberbe, 

42,  46,  (11). 
Mallet,    Mallett,    40,    95,    228, 

262,  265,  268,269,306,311, 

325,  418,  (13,  21,  33). 
Mallock,  or  Mallack,  26,  365, 

366,  377,  (21,  33). 
Malmsbury,  213. 
Malfiton,  138,  172. 
Malton,  393. 
Mandevile,  or  Mandeville,  41, 

44,  56,  113,  129,  241. 
Manduyt,  175,  see  Manduit 
Manny,  75,  177. 
Mansell,  229. 
Man  waring,  120. 
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Manworthj,  233. 
Maieh  (£arl  of),  55,  123. 
Marohand,      Marchant,      Mar- 

ohaunt,  298,  299,  331. 
Mare,  de  la,  260. 
Markeros,  253. 
Markham,  95. 
Marrow,  329. 
MarshaU,   35,    135,    137,  264, 

285,  (21). 
Martin,  or  Martyn,  20,  32,  79, 

80,  95,  117,  121,  139,  182, 

190,  233,  255,  273,  285,  291, 

306,  313,  325,  328,  343,  347, 

348,  350,  375,  390,  396,  413, 

(13,  21). 
Marwood,  136,  138,  299,  314, 

322,  367,  368,  (12,  15,  33), 

see  Merewood. 
Maryes,  217. 
Mary  (Queen),  28,  59, 118, 155, 

246,  273,  294,  328,  360,  383, 

(12). 
Mason,  410. 
Matesford,  38,  40. 
Maton,  432. 
Matthew,  118. 
Maude  (Empress),  105,  106. 
Maurice,  247. 
Mawponder,  243. 
May,  300. 
May  hew,  or  Mayow,  394,  425, 

see  Meyhew. 
Maynard,   157,  180,   195,  360, 

388,  392,  (21). 
Mayne,  or  Main,  254,  311. 
Meavy,  or  Mevye,  195. 
Medland,  255. 
Medstead,    Medsted,   Medsteed, 

79,  114,  253,  292. 
Meldon,  38. 
Melhuish,  299,  412,  413,  422, 

425,  427,  (15,  21,  33). 
Membery,  73. 
Membland,  see  Mimiland. 
Mercer,  72. 
Mercy,  37. 
Merevale,  (33). 


Merewood,   or    Merwood,   334, 

343,  see  Marwood. 
Meriet,  or  Meriot,  80,  170. 
Merifield,    or    Merryfield,    86, 

215. 
Merlin,  163. 
Mereton,  20,  230,  237,  242,  245, 

248,  264,  273,  -274. 
Mescheney,  179. 
Meyhew,  196,  306,  see  Majhew. 
Michelstow,  249. 
Middleditch,  430. 
MUford,  290,  (21). 
MiUent  (Earl  of),  124,  356. 
MiUiton,  or  MiUitton,  227,  236. 
Mills,  or  Milles,  101,  112. 
Mimiland,  or  Membland,  190, 

see  Mymiland. 
Mitchell,  85. 
Mocheland,  312. 
Modyford,  293,  402. 
Moel,  255,  see  Mules. 
Mohun,  or  Moyhun,  16,  18,  37, 

38,  61,  65,  76,  77,  170,  178, 

192,  227,  230,  247,  257,  265, 

338,  357,  359,  368,  393,  418. 
Moigne,  or  Moyney,  247,  256, 

309. 
Molecot,  346,  see  Malcot 
Moleford,    Molford,    Moulford, 

135,  302,  314,  335,  (21). 
Molesworth,  398,  400,  412,  413, 

415,  416,  417. 
Molsworthy,  246. 
Molton,  or  Moulton,   92,   113, 

275. 
Mompesson,  84. 
Monck,  or  Monk,  53,  207,  244, 

246,  251,  265,  267,  274,  276, 

283,  300,  325,  419,  (13,  21). 
Monctory,  or  Munctery,  22,  85. 
Monmouth  (Earl  of),  129. 
Montacute,  Mountacute,Moante- 

cute,  66,  91,  173,  181,  193. 
Monte  Sorell,  253. 
Montgomery  (Earl  of),  161. 
Monthermer,  or  Mounthermer, 

153,  173,  175,  193. 
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Moore,  44,  46,  85,  86,  94,  371, 

(33). 
Moorton,  see  Morton. 
Mora,  (9). 
Morcelles,  or  Morcells,  73,  150, 

157,  171. 
Mordaant,  372. 
Mordon,  312,  see  Morton. 
Morgan,  33,  (33). 
Moringe,  Moring,  de  la  More, 

215,  216,240,271,335,343, 

(21). 
Morisco,  240. 
Morrice,   or  Morice,    58,    177, 

245,  342,  400,  412,  (14). 
Morrison,  414. 
Morshead,  386,  395,  400,  (15, 

33). 
Mortimer,  52,  358. 
Morton,  129,  244,  see  Moorton 

and  Mordon. 
Morvile,  188. 
Mosefenne,  263. 
Mosom,  177. 
Moteshome,  35. 
Mount  Chardon,  27,  51,  138. 
Mountfort,  (10). 
Mount-Gerald,  118. 
Mountgemon,  119. 
Mountjoy,  16,  23,  360. 
Moyle,  274. 
Moysey,  380. 
Mucegros,  (9). 
Muden,  78. 
Mules,  or  Moels,  81,  125,  133, 

138,  139,  170,178,181,186, 

191,  219,  226,  255,  256,  259, 

322,  323,  324,  357,  364,  (9). 
Murdake,  269. 
Murth,  243. 
Mustemb,  28. 
Mymiland,  260,  see  Mimiland. 

Nagle,  371. 

Narbor,  or  Nerbert,  431. 

Nectan  (St.),  235. 

Nethaway,  36. 

Nevil,  Nevile,  Nevill,  Neville, 


60,  121,  133,  226,  230,  252, 

276,  347,  413. 
Newcombe,  (15,  34). 
Newcourt,  236,  299,  341,  429, 

(21). 
Newland,  73. 
Newman,  164,  382,  411. 
Newmarch,  139. 
Newnham,  197. 
Newton,  178,  193,  412,  418. 
Neyle,  (34). 
Nicoll,  421. 

Nigel,  or  Nigell,  94,  174,  232. 
Nightingale,  375. 
Noble,  94. 
Node,  52. 
Nonant,  58,  362. 
Nony,  264. 
Norbury,  166. 
Norley,  118. 
Norman,  237. 
Noris,    or   Norreys,    130,    162, 

179,  181, 
Northcliff,  (34). 
Northcot,  Northcote,  Northcott, 

96,  102,  256,  371,  372,  373, 

418,  421,422,  426,430,(10, 

13,  15,  21,  34). 
Northleigh,  221,  256,  377,  382, 

(14). 
Northmore,  375,  396,  (15,  34). 
Northwood,  48. 
Northumberland      (Duke,      or 

Earl  of),  171,  214,  412,  (34). 
Norton,  60,  121. 
Novant,  232,  364. 
Novill,  117,  see  KnoviL 
NoYomereat,  81. 
Nowel,  86. 
Nutcombe,  (14,  34). 
Nymet,  294,  309,  311. 

Ocheline,  174. 

Odo,  42,  272,  279. 

Odo  (Archbpw  of  Canterbury), 

199. 
Odo  (Archbp.  of  Rouen),  22. 
Oilgi,  243,  see  Poilgi. 
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Oke,  (34). 

Okebeare,  or  Okebeer,  24,  25. 

Okeston,  44,  129,  187,  232. 

Oldham,  417. 

Oldham     (Hugh,     Bishop     of 

Exon.),  213. 
On,  de,  122,  ?0u,  de. 
Orchard,   65,   348,    413,    426, 

(16,  34). 
Ordulph,  212,  213,  231,  263. 
Orford  (Lord)  368, 41 3, 414. 422. 
Orgariua,  119,  212,  213,  364. 
Orosius,  345. 
Orwey,  24,  37,  89. 
Osborn,  191. 
Oswald,  94. 
Otheline,  57,  152. 
Ottriton,  51. 
Ourry,  394. 
Oxenden,  418. 
Oxenham,  205,  374,  (34). 
Oxford  (Earl  of),  16,  202,  311. 
OxtoD,  139,  187. 

Paget,  243. 

Paine,  54. 

Paleine,  298. 

Palk,  371,  374-376,  378,  380, 

385,  386,  388,  429,  (15,  34). 
Palton,  330. 
Parco,  37. 
Paris,  240. 
Parker,  57,  196,  261,  295,  306, 

341,  373,  374,  377,  378,  383, 

385,  393-395,  425,  426,  432, 

(13-15,  21,  33,  34). 
Parminter,  (34). 
Parnacott,  250. 
Parnell,  373. 
Parr,  31. 
Partridge,  421. 
Paslew,  284,  285,  293. 
Pasmere,  or  Pasmore,  75,  217, 

291. 
Pateraon,  410. 
Paiilet,  Paulett,  Pawlett,  16,  35, 

69,74,95,179,182,229,274, 

299,  324,  see  Poulett. 


Paunchfoote,  89. 

PaunstoD,  218. 

Pawley,  426. 

Paynell,  64,  83,  272,  361. 

Payner,  303,  see  Peyner. 

Pearce,  388. 

Peckham,  166. 

Pedeleur,  232. 

Pederton,  91. 

Peiner,  see  Peyner. 

Pelagius,  228. 

Penferund,  344. 

Pengelly,  404,  (35). 

Peniles,  171. 

Penmarks,  296. 

Peperell,  or  Piperel,  166,  395. 

PepsaU,  (12). 

Percehay,    Percehey,    Perchey, 

Percy,  69,  84,  231. 
Percival,  350. 
Peregrine,  382,  388. 
Periam,  Peream,  Peryam,  27, 29, 

47,  57,  75,  86,  94,  95,  234, 

236,  371,  (21). 
Perring,  387,  (15,  35). 
Perrot,  or  Perot,  312,  322,  323. 
Perry,  21. 
Pervor,  95. 

Peter,  116,  119,  150,  see  Petre. 
Petre,  27,  28,  33,  35,  36,  155, 

175,  178,  181,  365-368,  379, 

382,  384,  386,  (21),  see  Peter. 
Petevin,   or  Pictaneas,  94,  see 

Pictavensis. 
Peverell,  44,  60,  70,  86,  90,  97, 

101,  123,124,158,174,184, 

185,  190,  208,  310,  393. 
Peyner,   or   Peiner,  324,  (11), 

see  Payner. 
PhUips,  or  Phillips,  314,  382, 

(35). 
Philip  (K.  of  Castile),  183. 
Philip  (K.  of  Macedon),  342. 
Pickwell,  or  Pidekeswell,  340. 
Pictavensis,   or  Poyteven,  138, 

see  Petevin. 
Pidsley,  (35). 
Pike,  175,  431. 
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Pill   322. 

Piuknd,  231,  309,  333. 

Pincerna  (alias  Boteler),  41. 

Pinchardon,  see  also  Punchar- 
don. 

Pine,  see  Pyne. 

Pinnocke,  25. 

Pipard,  or  Pypard,  79,  132,  174, 
177,  200,  412,  413,  (10). 

Pirro,  252. 

Pitman,  374,  376,  413,  (35). 

Pitt,  413. 

Pitts,  390. 

Plantagenet,  229,  265, 275,  326. 

Pleymond,  12,  321. 

Plint,  341. 

Pliny,  8. 

Plympton,  197. 

Pode,  388,  396,  398,  (15,  35). 

Poding,  226. 

Poer,  or  Pouer,  51,  54,  256. 

Poheir,  (9). 

Poilgi,  or  Pola,  33,  293,  330, 
364,  see  Oilgi. 

Poinings,  191,  210,  234. 

Pointington,  76,  91. 

Pole,  or  Pola,  24,  25,  28,  29, 
32,  33,  35,  36,  40,  45,  69,  73, 
86,  87,  117,  136,  149,  159, 
171,  174,  195,  263,  366,  367, 
368,  371,  378,  389,  413,  430, 
(13-15,  21,  23,  34). 

Poleton,  or  Poulton,  33,  117. 

Polglas,  or  Polglass,  63,  294, 
346,  351,  430. 

Poleyn,  orPoleyne,  78,280,  299. 

Pollard,  16,  57,  66,  101,  102, 
114,  142,  158,242,245,246, 
258,  268,  270,  273,  274,  280, 
284,  285,  286,  303,  304,  307, 
309,310,311,314,319,322, 
336,  348,  421,  426,  (12,  13, 
21). 

Pollexfen,  or  Poulston,  193, 194, 
388,  389,  392,  397,  (15, 
21). 

Poltimore,  91. 

Polwhele,  415,  418. 
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Polydore,  212. 

Pomeray,  Pomeroy,  Pomery,  19, 
23,  41,  60,  93, 135, 151, 156- 
158,  165,  177,251,278,279, 
350,  362-364,  379,  (10,  11, 
12,  21). 

Ponte,  de,  61. 

Ponte  Hedera,  185. 

Pook,  371. 

Popham,  29,  70,  82,  186,  366, 
371,  385,(21). 

Port,  de  la,  188. 

Porter,  370,  (15,  35). 

Portman,  83,  (21). 

Porto,  50. 

Porta  Mortuo,  263. 

Posbery,  101. 

Poslincb,  192. 

Poteford,  Potesford,  Potteford, 
see  Putford. 

Pouer,  see  Poer. 

Poughill,  or  PohiU,  92. 

Poulett,  370,  390,  see  Paulet. 

Poulton,  see  Poleton. 

Powderham,  102. 

Power,  344. 

Pownall,  381. 

Poyntz,  40,  378,  380. 

Praed,  374,  387,  (35). 

Prandergist,  252. 

Praul,  or  PraU,  172,  174. 

Prestcott,  83. 

Preston,  23,  423,  424,  432. 

Pretty-John,  387. 

Prestwood,  or  Priestwood,  121, 
180,  387,  (21). 

Pride,  419. 

Prideaux,  24,  35,  55,  56,  59, 
100,  167,  171, 172,  188, 191, 
233,  245,  248,  251,  253, 259, 
279,  365,  367,  369,  381,  384, 
397,  413,  415,  (13,  14,  21 
34). 

Pridhome,  89,  see  Prodham. 

Prince,  379,  384,  391,  419. 

Prior,  293. 

Prodham,  or  Prodbome,  114, 
275,  see  Pridhome. 
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Prous,  Prouse,  Prouz,  Prouze, 
Prowse,  Pruz,Probiifl,  (Prust), 
22,  30,  36,  44,  65,  94,  124, 

.  125,  126,  128,  131, 133,  134, 
140,181,  187,  190,  236,263, 
289,  348,  356,  384,  391,  422, 
(10,  21,  35). 

Prast,  236,  422,  (21,  35),  see 
Prous. 

Pryce,  96. 

Ptolemy,  1,  9,  103. 

Pucke,  22. 

Pudings,  58. 

Pudeey,  269. 

PunchardoD,  or  PinchardoD, 
22,  89,  146,  174,  291,  312, 
316,  330,  332,  335,  347. 

Puteo,  (9). 

Putford,  or  Poteford,  245,  330. 

Putt,  43,  367-369,  (13-15,  35). 

Pyne,  Pynn,  Pine,  Pynne,  27, 
36,  54,  69,  81,  82,  230,  260, 
286,  295,  343,  344,  349,  351, 
400,  430,(10,  11,  21). 

Pypard,  see  Pipard. 

Querry,  316. 
Quick,  373,  (15,  35). 
Quincy,  305. 

Quivell  (Peter,  Bp.  of  Exon), 
157,  317. 

Radolifife,  402,  (14,  35). 

Raddon,  192. 

Radford,  92,  94,  199,  263. 

RadingtoD,  165. 

Radispray,  349. 

Radway,  34. 

Rake,  175. 

Ralegh,  or  Raleigh,  19,  20,  22, 
28,  30,  39,  50,  55,  60,  61, 
87,  137,  193,  230,  231,  259, 
310,  312,  313,329.332,336, 
341,  343,  350,  388,  (9,  10, 
11,21). 

BAlpb.  or  Raphe,  49,  123,  158. 

BandalL 

Sashlegb^  or  Rashleigh,  295. 


Rattery,  375. 

Raymond,  (35). 

Redvers,  see  Rivers. 

Reed,  or  Reede,  70,  318. 

Reginald,  192,  298. 

Reginald  (K  of  Cornwall),  165, 
300,  308,  355,  361,  (9). 

Regly,  360. 

Reignald,  194. 

Reigney,  80,  268,  297,  309, 
331,  391. 

Repleigh,  317. 

Rerel,  or  Rivell,  191,  (9). 

Reynel,  Reynell,  Reynells,  54, 
57,  137,  138,  157,  172,  179, 
280,  382,  (13,  14,  21). 

Reynolds,  92. 

Rhodes,  (35). 

Richard  I.,  15,  18,  43,  50,  64, 
82,90,91,  97,118,119,  127, 
129,  137,  146,  151,  152, 172, 
174,  179, 186, 191, 195,  215, 
230-232,  243,  245,  255,  261, 
263,  266,  272,  290,  293,  294, 
304,  310,313,320,  335,337, 
345,  361,  376,  (9). 

Richard  II.,  21,  54,  55,  65,  79, 
84,  102,  112,  117,  123,  133, 
142,148,  152,  161,  190,192, 
197,  226,  241,  248,  252,  254, 
257,  286,  290,  298,  303,  306, 
309,  310,  328,  329,  340,  358, 
393,  (10). 

Richard  III.,  107,  163,  230, 
252,  429,  (12). 

Richard  (Blondy ),  Bp.  Exon,  1 44. 

Richard  (D.  of  Normandy  ),44,45. 

Richard  (E.  of  Cornwall),  124, 
206,  221,  292,  356. 

Richmond  (K  ot),  107. 

Richmond  (Countess  Margaret 
ol),  70,  272. 

Rider,  200. 

Ridge  way,  or  Ridgway,  138, 
146,  147,  280,  (13). 

Ridout,  404. 

Riflford,  293  (1  Rishford). 

Rinallio,  (9). 
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Eisdon,  29,  45,  86,  165,  216, 
236,  237,  243,  246,  258,  263, 
264,  275,  377,  380,  381,  385, 
389,  391,  397-399,  401,  405, 
406,413,  414,116-422,425, 
427-431,  (21,  23). 

Kishfoid,  260,  see  Bifford. 

Rite,  389. 

Rivell,  see  Revel. 

Rivers,  or  Red  vers,  55,  70,  71, 
105,122,  124,145,196,197, 
211,268,  317,331,354,355, 
356,  363,  393,  395,  (9),  see 
VemoD. 

Roach,  432. 

Robert,  345. 

Roberts,  373,  (36). 

Roch,  Roope,  Rupe,  37,  102. 

Rochef ord,  or  Rochf ort,  146, 329 

Rockbeare,  60. 

Rodd,  (14). 

Rodalph  (Emperor),  58. 

Roe,  387,  388,  see  Rowe. 

Rogers,  379,  387,  388,  (15,  35). 

Rogus,  342. 

Rohant,  175. 

RoU,  or  RoUe,  37,  51,  120,  157, 
266,  274,  279,  295,  344,  367- 
369,  414-416,  418,  419-422, 
427,  428,  430,  (13,  14,  15, 
21,  35). 

Rosant,  181. 

Rosdew,  395,  (36). 

Roteman,  146. 

Rotomago,  145,  232,  305,  (21). 

Rods,  or  Rouse,  185,  186,  190, 
197,  389,  (21). 

Rooswell,  RowsweU,  RowseweU, 
Rosewell,  16,  59,  365.  (13). 

Rowe,  155,  373,  379,  423,  (14, 
21,  36). 

Royse,  or  Roise,  404,  419. 

Rufns,  (9). 

Rumon  (St.),  213,  304. 

Russel,  or  Russell,  42,  63,  106, 
117,  129,218,231,270,301, 
374,  396,  403,  404,  412,  427, 
(15). 


Rutland  (K  of),  123,  161. 
Ryder,  395. 

Sachvile,  Sachyille,  Sackvilei 
SackviUe,  Sicca  Villa,  22,  24, 
44,  50,  60,  62,  66,  80,  89,  90, 
91,  128,  146,  266,  271,  293, 
294   295. 

Sainthill,  or  St.  Hill,  88. 

SaUsbury  (Earl  of),  202. 

Salle,  260. 

Salmovilla,  131. 

Salomon,  353. 

Salter,  370,  372. 

Salvain,  319. 

Samford,  Sandford,  Sanford, 
28,  84,  253,  372. 

Samois,  129. 

Sand,  33,  34. 

Sanders,  (36). 

Sandwich,  375. 

Sandys,  381,  391. 

Santon,  339. 

Sanxey,  371. 

Sanzavo,  146. 

Sapcott,  (12). 

Sarazenus,  307. 

Sarum  (Earl  of),  123. 

Saterleigh,  313. 

Satwardstone,  178. 

Saucer,  16. 

Saulf,  293. 

Saville,  418. 

Savery,  or  Savory,  136,  165, 
179,  192,374,377,380,383, 
386-388,  (13,  14,  22,  36). 

Sayer,  233. 

Scireden,  or  Sciredun,  153. 

Scobbahull,  or  Scobahull,  139, 
174,  (10). 

Scobell,  382. 

Scott,  389. 

Scrope,  155. 

Scudamore,  69,  392. 

Seal,  or  Scale,  381, 386,  (15, 36), 

Segismund  (Emperor),  38. 

Segrave,  117. 

Selak,  60. 
F  2 
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Sellers,  271. 

Senior,  321. 

Sergeaux,  268,  294,  346,  430. 

ServingtoD,  194,  264,  277,  (10). 

Sewar^  141,  268. 

Seymour,  Seymor,  Seamer, 
Seimer,  123,  156,  164,  176, 
306,  362,  375,  380,  (13,  14, 
22,  36). 

Shapleigh,  386,  (14,  36). 

Shcpheard,   or  Sheppard,  379, 

(14). 
Sherboume  (Bp.  of),  17. 
Sherman,  46,  47,  271,  369,  (22). 
Shevenash,  350. 
Shillingford,  118,  151. 
Shilston,  96,  127,  128,  (12). 
Shilveston,  188,  see  Silveston. 
Short,  61,  300,  (36). 
Shrewsbury  (Countess  of),  314. 
Shute,  Shote,  Sheete,  28,  36. 
Sibthorp,    or    Sibthorpe,    424, 

(36). 
Sidenham,  or  Sydenham,  75,  84. 
Sillifant,  (36). 
Silly,  see  Sully. 
Silverlock,  194. 
Silveston,  390,  see  Shilveston. 
Simcoe,  (36). 
Simon  (de  Apulia),  Bp.  of  Exon, 

51. 
Simon,  Bp.  of  Sarum,  153. 
Sims,  121. 
Skening,  16. 

Skibbow,  or  Skibbowe,  80,  (21). 
Slade,  152,  192,  351. 
Slader,  96,  292. 
Slanning,   195,  210,  392,  402, 

(22). 
Slee,  69. 
Sleeman,  404. 
Sloby,  318. 
Sloley,  423,  424,  (22), 
Smith,  or  Smyth,  49,  58,  114, 

243,  265,  266,  267,  306,  368, 

374,  (13,  14,  21). 
Snape,  315. 
SnedaU,  261,  (21). 


Snellaid,  278. 

Snelling,  197,  396,  (22). 

Soldon,  233. 

Soleigney,  317,  364. 

Solers,  185,  331. 

Somaster,  41,  167,  179,  188. 

Somers,  31. 

Somerset  (Duke  of),  70,  198, 
379,  380. 

Somersten,  79. 

Somerville  (Lord),  418. 

Sore,  275. 

Southampton  (Earls  of  ),43,  397. 

Southcombe,  300. 

Southcot,  Southcote,  Southcott, 
37,  38,54,74,119,120,126, 
134,  135,  147,  170, 172,  190, 
198,  199,  263,  276,  339,  368, 
371,  381,  382,  (13-15,  21, 
36). 

Southdon,  331. 

Southmead,  130,  (36). 

Southorpe,  87,  94. 

Southwood,  372. 

Sparke,  118,  396. 

Spark  well,  154. 

Speake,  see  Speke. 

Speccot,  or  Speccott,  60,  141, 
181,  230,  242,  247,  249,  256, 
258,  259,  265,  279,  287,  362, 
(13,  22). 

Speke,  Speake,  Espeke,  59,  81, 
84,  129,  131,  139,  140,  171, 
255,  294,  295,  374,  (12). 

Spelman,  76. 

Spencer,  93, 100, 101, 163,  249, 
271,  319,  334,  see  alao 
Dispencer. 

Spicer,  (15,  36). 

Spinet,  214. 

Splatt,  387,  392,  (36). 

Spriddle,  194. 

SpurreU,  388,  396. 

Spurway,  66,  (22). 

St.  Albin,  St.  Albyn,  St  Aubyn, 
39,  41,  59,  60,  79,  190,  310, 
312,  340,  345,  349,  360,  400, 
431,  (19). 
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St.  Amand,  156. 

St.  Clare,  or  St.  Cleere,  52-54, 

57,  80,  93,  271. 
St.  George,  168. 
St.  Hil],  see  Sainthill. 
St.  John,  286,  296,  357,  427. 
St.  Leger,  85,  86,  161, 250,  262, 

271,  276,  278,  300,  (12,  13). 
St.  Mary  Church,  145. 
St.  Maur,  or  St.  Maure,  91,  305, 

324,  389. 
St.  Michael,  274. 
Stafford,   155,  359,   371,   378, 

420,  422,  (14). 
Stafford  (£dmund),Bp.  of  Exon., 

203. 
Stamford,  327. 

Stane,  or  Stanes,  33,  44,  357. 
Stanhope  (Earl),  413,  415,  416. 
Stanley,  247. 
Stanton,  41,  44,  67,  73,  93,  241, 

244,  286,  332. 
Stapiscott,  340. 
Stapledon  (Walter),  Bp.  of  Exon, 

101,  263,  318. 
Stapledon,    or   Stapleton,    114, 

248,  250,  255,  276-278. 
SUplehUl,  132. 
Stavely,  130. 
Stawell,  229. 
Staynings,  44. 

Steer,  or  Steere,  178,  270,  (22). 
Stephen  (King),  105,  106,  209, 

263,  320,  355. 
Stephens,  268,  374,  (15,  36). 
Stemhold,  354. 
Stert,  390,  392. 
Stevens,  421,  (15,  36). 
Stevenston,  273,  274. 
Stockey,  or  Stockhay,  129, 197, 

242,  245,  330,  339,  see  also 

Stuckey. 
Stockleigh,   or   Stockley,    247, 

260,  261. 
Stodden,  or  Stoddon,  146,  293, 

302. 
Stodleigh,  66. 
Stoford,  see  Stowford. 


Stoke,  316. 

Stokenham,  167. 

Stoly,  286. 

Stone,  118,  182,  194. 

Stoner,  (12). 

Stonehouse,  or  Stonhoose,  206, 

Stontor,  150. 

StourtoD,  131. 

Stover,  186. 

Stow,  118. 

Stowel,  or  Stowell,   237,  248, 

262,  264,  (11,  12). 
Stowford,  or  Stoford,  30,  141, 

219,264,  268,315,334,343, 

344,  (21). 
Stowry,  (36). 
Stradling,  266. 
Strange,  53,  247. 
Strangways,  32. 
Strechleigh,     or     Stretchleigh, 

132,  186,  259. 
Stretch,  89,  92,  (10). 
Strighall,   138,  see  also  Strog- 

hull. 
Strode,  or  Stroude,  27,  59,  131, 

134,  186,  195,  197,198,211, 

322,  385,386,  395,396,(13, 

21,  37). 
Strogholl,   172,  see  also  Strig- 
hall 
Stuckey,  (37),  see  Stockey. 
Studdy,  379,  432. 
Stukeley,     Stukely,    Stuckley, 

296,  297,  300,  336,  425,  42*6, 

(11,  13,  15,  22). 
Sture,  384. 
Sturgeon,  382. 

Submount,  or  Sobmonte,  22,  85. 
Suckbitch,  63. 
Suffolk  (Dukes,  and  Earls  of), 

36,  46,  118,  184,  202,  214, 

294,  303). 
Sugga worth,  270. 
Sully,   or  Silly,    20,    96,    242, 

261,  262,  268,  273,  274. 
Swardus,  74. 
Sweet,  or  Swete,  372,  375,  432, 

(14,  23,  37). 
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SwenOull,  41. 

Swesta,  270. 

Sweteton,  75. 

Swoyii,  or  Swain,  32,  105,  106, 

212,  354. 
Sydenham,  199,  214,  298,  330, 

425,  (22). 
Symons,  396,  (37). 

Tace,  or  Tacke,  40. 

Talbot,  or  Talbott,  38,  95,  96, 
128,  140,  170,207,219,227, 
257,285,290,291,358,(11). 

Tantifer,  62,  135. 

Tapley,  284. 

Tapling,  423. 

Tardrew,  422. 

Taverick,  137. 

Tavy,  290. 

Ta)-lor,  377, 384,  385, 404,  (37). 

TemjUar,  374,  378,  382,  (37). 

Tergtixdus,  132. 

Twrwll,  41. 

Twrry,  344. 

•reibume,  97. 

TetWrboume,  146, 

Towksbery,  lt>9. 

rht\KU^us(Kmi>eror),  286,  287. 

IVma*,  422.  427. 

■rhN»rgar,  3M. 

Ihoru,  or  Ihome.  47.  114,  233, 
24l\  2:hK  2:»;V  327,  346.  (22). 

'lKor^\  142, 

*l*hrowbrivi^.  or  Trobridg<e,  97, 

l\lc<*.U»n,  7i\ 

l^Hoil,  M,  :^2,  :>4, 

lm;«uw>  H7. 
IttftK  .^-^  l>rwl 
VHuUild^  j^l8. 
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SI, 


Tonkin,  386,  406,  422. 

Topcliff,  193. 

Torington,  or  Toritoii,  146.  (9). 

Toriz  (Archdeacon  of  £xon),  49. 

Torr,  181,  423. 

Torring,  381. 

Tostaid,  196. 

Tothil,  or  Tothill,  1 18, 228, 390, 

(13,  22). 
Toutsants,  172. 
Tovy,  183. 
Towchett,  95. 
Tozer,  379. 
Tracey,  Trace,  Tracv,  30,  73, 80, 

119,134,217,263,  285,291, 

315,325,328,334,341,342, 

343,  362. 
Travers,  322. 
Trawen,  312. 
Traylesworthy,  393. 
Trebv,  382,  387,  388,  393,  394, 

(3*7). 
Trefusifi,  419,  (37). 
Tregose,  48. 

Trelaske,  218,  219,  226. 
Trelawnev,  or  Trelawny,  73, 359, 

393,  401,  402,  429. 
Treley,  46. 
Tremain,  Tremaine,  Tremavne, 

175,  179,  214-216,  229,243, 

320,  385,  403-405,  411,  (14, 

15,  22,  37). 
Tremanet,  or  Tremanet,  58,  97, 

131. 
Tremayle,  34. 
Tremoile,  123. 
Tn?nohard,  22,  179,  216,  219, 

221.  226,  228. 
Trendelesho,  or  Trensho,  349. 
Trv^ilean,  or  Tresilian,  226,  266. 
Twthurt  or  Trethorfe,  190, 359, 

3ii3.  396. 
Trevage,  219. 
TwTanion,  395. 
Trerelyan,   367,   see  also  Tr»- 

Tiltin. 
Tn?verbin,  171. 
Trererbv,  221. 
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TrevU,  401. 

Trevilian,  or  TreviUian,  54,  207, 

319,  329,  (22). 
Trewen,  or  Trewin,  216,  278. 
Tribble,  415. 
Trill,  18. 
TriUoD,  114. 
Tripconey,  421. 
Tripe,  375. 
Triat,  380,  (14). 
Trivett,  34. 

Trobridge,  see  Throwbridge. 
Trosse,  17,  381. 
Troutbeck,  or  Troutbecke,   95, 

285. 
Trovte,  370,  (37). 
Tucker,  365,  366,  (14,  15,  37). 
Tuckfield,   95,    112,   371-373, 

(14,  38) 
Tuggin,  414, 
Tulslo,  231. 
Turberfield.  347. 
Turgis,  195. 

Turon,  161,  164,  363,  364. 
Turplington,  156. 
Tynte,  405. 

Tyrrel,  or  Tirrel,  298,  (10). 
Tyrwhitt,  406,  407,  409,  410. 

UfweU,  26. 

Uflet,  Uflett,  Urflet,    84,    154, 

157,  (22). 
Ulfe,  158,  192,  303. 
XJlmer,  69,  293. 
Ulster  (Eari  of),  129. 
Ulvena,  299. 
Ulvernon,  228. 
Ulvod,  or  Ulvode,  80,  90. 
Ulward,  332. 
Umfravile,  Humfravile,Umplira- 

vUe,  20,  25,  27,  30,  36,  273. 
Upcott,  269. 
Upleigb,  25. 
Upton,  47,  94,  97,  158,  192, 

384,  388,  (22). 
Uriel  (de  Exon),  236 
Uter  Pendragon,  163. 
Uvedal,  or  Uvedall,  82,  86,  87. 


Vacy,  87. 

Valence,  153. 

Valletort,  de  Vallibus,  Vaulter, 

Vaultort,  22,  23,  28,  50,  56, 

57,  92,  129,  137,  158,  165, 

187,  188,  201,  203,  206,  207, 

232,  292,  309,  341,  363,  402, 

(9). 
VaUopit,  or  Fallopit,  171. 
Vane,  371. 
Vankard,  247. 
Varney,  (22). 
Vaughan,  375,  (38). 
Veale,  377,  390,  391,  417,  see 

also  VieU. 
Venter,  275. 
Vepont,    227,   (9),  see   Veteri 

Ponte. 
Vere,  26,  37,  58,  59,  140,  311. 
Vemery,  166. 
Vernon,  40,  124,  150,  356,  see 

Kivers. 
Vespasian,  105. 
Veteri  Ponte,  244,  see  Vepont. 
Vidal,  424. 
Viell,  or  VioU,  114,  233,  243, 

246,  see  also  Veale. 
Vielston,  246. 
Vigures,  243,  244,  318. 
ViJJars  90. 

Vincent,  101,  269,  325. 
VirgU,  225. 
Virategan,   or  Verstegan,    100, 

234,  269,  340. 
VitaUs,  84. 
Vitrei,  350. 

Vivian,  359,  see  Vyvyan. 
Vortiger,  163,  353. 
Vowell,  179,  (22). 
Voysey,  or  Voysie  (John),  Bp, 

of  Exon,  62,  150. 
Vuchan,  29. 
Vyvyan,  396,  420,  see  Vivian. 

Wadeton,   Waditon,  Wodeton, 

61,  67,  157,  (10). 
Wadham,  32,  41,  60,  62,  80, 

91,  133,  135,  303,  319. 
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Walgrave,  90,  92. 

Walledon,  261. 

Wallen,  242. 

WaUer,  or  Waler,  137,  145. 

Wallis,  79. 

Wallop,  64,  370,  (22). 

Walpole,  416,  418,  419,  430. 

Walrond,  31,  32,  46,  83,  84,  86, 

89,  154,  367,  369,  371,  372, 

401,  (13,  14,  22,  38). 
Walter,  256,  300,  417,  421,  (14). 
Walter   (Bronescombe),  Bp.  of 

Exon,  44,  62,  222,  273. 
Waltham,  120,  374. 
Wampford,  254,  256. 
Wandragius,  33. 
Wanton,  391. 
Warbeck,  105,  194. 
Warinus,  75. 
Warlwest,  or  Warwest  (Bp.  of 

Exod),  196,  337. 
Warr,  or  Warre,  41,  75,  84,  188, 

229,  (22). 
Warren,  61,  414. 
Warrwych,  395. 
Warwick,  200,  388. 
Warwick  (Earl  of),  79, 123,  202, 

319. 
Washfield,  74. 
Water,  21. 
Waterhouse,  390. 
Watson,  431,  (38). 
Watts,  274. 

Way,  or  Wev,  274,  293. 
Way  ford,  189. 
Wayt,  344. 
Wear,  or  Weare,  216,  253,  278, 

401. 
Webber,    175,  375,  383,   429, 

(38). 
Webster,  370. 
Wech,  283. 
W«ek,  or  Weeke,  141,  246,  290, 

•*93  (22). 
W«^  or  Weekes,  26, 130,  260, 

1^\  300,  320. 
\Vv«tiurvl,  or  Weinard,  34,  304, 
Wiuard. 


Wellington,  41,  240,  274,  421, 

(22),  see  WiUington. 
WeUs,  381. 
Welsh,  280,  (22). 
Werberg,  St,  200. 
Werstan,  12,  321. 
West,  154,  (14,  22). 
Westcott,  or  Wescott,  95,  268, 

428,  429,  431,  (22). 
Westmoreland  (Earl  of),  69,121. 
Weston,  349,  396. 
Westover,  42,  366. 
Whalsborough,      or      Whalsh- 

borowe,  54,  318. 
Whiddon,  or  Widon,  126,  318. 

334,  (22). 
Whitchurch,  136. 
White,   or    Whyte,   373,   374, 

428,  (38). 
Whitebourne,  123. . 
Whitfield,  80,  335. 
Whitinft  47,  84,  89,  90,  114, 

(10,  22). 
Whitlegh,  or  Whitleigh,    166, 

167,  208,  401,  (11,  12). 
Whitspurr,  97. 
Whyte,  see  White. 
Wibbery,  or  Widbery,  126,  185, 

209,  242,  246,  271,  280. 
Wichen,  118. 
Wich-halse,  Witchalse,  Wbitch- 

alse,  132,  346,  (22). 
Wicroft,  or  Wigoft,  9,  35,  133. 
Widecombe,  151. 
Widon,  see  Whiddon. 
Wid worthy,  24,  28,  36,  82,  133, 

136,  215,  221,  278. 
Wiger,  44,  228  (10). 
Wigoft,  see  Wicroft. 
Wigorin,  290. 
Wigornia,  258. 
Wike,  (11). 
Wilcocks,  247. 
Wilford,  121,  284. 
Willet,  414,  (38). 
William  I.,  13,  15,  18,  19,  21- 

23,  27,  30,  35,  39,  45,  49-51, 

54,  55,  57,  60,  63-65,  67,  69, 
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74,  75,  76,  81-85,  87,  93-95, 
105,109,  116,119,  122-124, 
126,  131,  132, 138, 147, 152, 
153,  156-158,  161,164,166, 
167,  176,  177-179,  181, 191, 
192,  195,  196,  207,  208,  210, 
216,  226,  228,  234,  243,  248- 
250,  256,  257,  268,  270-273, 
279,  281,  283,  285,  286,  288, 
290,  293,  295,  298,  299,  303, 
304,  308,  318, 327-329,  330, 
335,  337,  340,  346,  351,  361, 
363,  364,  390,  (9). 

WUliam  II.,  68,  261,  281,  301. 

William  (K.  of  Scotland),  330. 

William  and  Mary,  394,  (14). 

WUliamP,  178,  184,  369,  (15, 
22). 

Willington,  43,  69,  76,  82,  268, 
279,  315-318,  330,  331,  (9), 
see  Wellington  and  Welling- 
ton. 

WiUonghby,  23,  35,  44,  84, 154, 
172,  182,  367,  (12,  14,  22). 

Wilmer,  283,  284. 

Wilmot,  85,  316. 

Wiltshire  (Countess  of),  171. 

Wimpey,  412. 

Winard,  or  Winnard,  111,  180, 
see  Weinard. 

Winchester  (Marquis  of),  120, 
123    174. 

Windham,  32,  89,  227,  280, 
308,  321,  326,  (22). 

Windsor,  389. 

Winefride,  99,  100. 

Wingfield,  191. 

Winscot,  246. 

Winslate,  246. 

Winsloe,  (15). 

Winston,  396. 

Winter,  392. 

Winton(Bp.  of),  119. 

Winton  (Marchioness),  324. 

Wise,  30,  128,  180,  201,  208, 
219,  232,  246,  255,  266,  268, 
367,  386,387,  400,411,(13, 
22,  38),  see  Wyse. 


Witham,  (22). 
Withers,  268. 
WitweU,  35. 
Wivell,  194,  391,  417. 
Wogan,  82. 
Wolfe,  293,  349,  426. 
Wolbeame,  75. 

Wollington,  316,  see  Willing- 
ton, 
Wolly,  255. 
Wolphor,   or  Wulphur  (K.  of 

Mercia),  200,  241. 
Wolrington,  294,  see  Worling- 

ton. 
Wolsey  (Cardinal),  420. 
Wonwell,  182. 
Wood,  120,  195,  226,  236,  248, 

290,  292,  391,  (22). 
Woodham,  (11). 
Woodland,  148,  185,  242,  271, 

294,  346. 
Woodley,  (38). 
Woodstock,  225. 
Woodville,  46. 
Woollacombe,       WooUocombe, 

Wollacombo,       WooUcombe, 

270,  274,  341,  386,390,391, 

393,  395,  396,  415-417,  (14, 

15,  22,  38). 
Woolston,  379,  (38). 
Woolton  (John),  Bp.  of  Exos, 

333. 
Worlington,     299,     306,     see 

Wolrington. 
Worsley,  390,  (11). 
Worth,  128,  150,  317,371,(22, 

38). 
Wortham,  229. 
Wortheall,    or    Worthiall,   37, 

368. 
Wortley,  361. 
Wotton,  or  Wotten,  25,  36, 114, 

165,  380,  (22). 
Wraxall  70. 
Wray,  or  Wrey,  130,  377,  378, 

386,  390,  421,  427,  431,(15, 

38). 
Wrockham,  (9). 
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Wulpher,  see  Wolphor. 
Wumpy,  426. 
Wymonsel,  390. 
Wyndham,  see  Windham. 
Wyse,  381,  see  Wise. 


Yard,  Yarde,  Yeard,  40,  61, 
160,  176.  377,378,380,383, 
(11,  22,  38). 

Yargar,  77. 

Yartye,  21. 


Yeo,  37,  121,  152,  251,  266, 
292,  344.  416,  419,  (10,  22). 

Yeomans,  322. 

Yonj?e,  27,  45,  368,  369,  388, 
395,  (13,  22,  38),  see 
Younj?. 

York,  112. 

York  (Doke  of),  305,  30a 

Young,  21,  58. 

Zonch,  49,  55,  163,  254,  267, 
305,311,(9). 


A    LIST    OF    PLANTS    GEOWING    WILD    IN    THE 
PARISH  OF  SOUTH  MOLTON, 

AND  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURING  PARISHES  OF  NORTH  MOLTON, 

FILLEIGH,  CHITTLEHAMPTON,  GEORGE  NYMPTON, 

SATTERLEIGH,  KING'S  NYMPTON,  AND  BISHOFS  NYMPTON. 

Br   HELBN   SAUNDBBS. 

Communicated  by  Rev.  W.  Harplet,  M.A. 
(Read  at  South  Molton,  Angust,  1894.) 


This  list  is  the  result  of  about  ten  years'  observation.  265 
specimens  have  been  gathered  by  the  South  Molton  Botanical 
Walking  Party  during  the  last  year. 

In  those  cases  where  a  species  has  been  noticed  in  only 
one  of  the  parishes,  the  initials  after  the  name  indicate  the 
parish  in  which  the  species  has  been  found.  C.  or  W. 
denotes  plants  considered  to  be  casuals  or  waifs  of  cultivation. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Hiem,  and  Mr.  T.  Wainwright,  of  Barn- 
staple, for  the  identification  of  many  of  the  species  and 
varieties,  and  to  others  for  contributions  of  specimens. 


Botanical  Names. 

RANUNCULAOBiE. 

Clematis  Vitcdbay  C.  or  W. 
Anemone  nemorosa 
Ranunadtis  peltatus   . 
var.  fiorihundus  (K.N.)  . 
„  pentcillattis  (Ch.) 
R,  Lenormaridi  . 
R,  hederaceus     . 
R  Flammida     . 
R  auricomus 


English  and  Looal  Karnes. 

THB  RANUNCULUS   FAMILY. 

Traveller's  joy ;  old  man's  beard. 
Wood  anemone ;  wind-flower. 
Water  crowfoot. 


Lenormand's  crowfoot. 
Ivy-leaved  ranunculus. 
Spearwort. 
Wood  ranunculus. 
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Botanical  HamM. 

22.  acris     .... 
R.  repens  .... 

B,  btdbosus         . 
It  Ficaria, 
Galtha  palvstria, 

Helleborus  viridis^  C.  or  W. 
H,  fodidus^  C.  or  W. 
Aquilegia  vicfgaria,  blue,  and 
white  flowers . 

PAPAVERAOEiE. 

Chdidonium  majua     . 
Meconopsis  Cambrica  (G.N.) 
Papaver  RhontLS  ;  very  rare 

FUMARIACEiE. 

Corydalis  davictdcUa  . 
Fumaria  pallidifiora  . 
F.  confusa 
F.  ojfkincdis 

ORUCIFBR^. 

Sinnpis  arverms 
Sisymbrium  officinale . 
S,  Alliaria 

Hesperis  viatranalis  (N.M.) 
Cardamine  prateims  . 

C  hirsufa 

C.  sylvatlca 
Barharea  mdfjaris 
Nasturtium  officiiiaJe  . 
Cochlearia  offiHncdis  . 
Aly882im  iiicamiiUj  C.  or  W. 
Capsella  Bursa-pastoris 
Lepidium  Smithii 
Senehiera  Coronopus  . 
Arabia  Thaliana  (S.M.) 
TJUaspi  arvense  (S.M.) 

RESEDACEyE. 

Reseda  lidea,  C.orW.  (S.M.) 

VlOLACEiE. 

Viola  odorata    .         .         , 

Viola  odorata  alba 

V,  sylvatica  Riviniana        • 


Engliih  and  Looal  HamM. 

Meadow  E.  |  buttercaps 
Creeping  R.    >  or 

Bulbous  K.  I  goldencups. 
Lesser  celandine ;  king-cup. 
Marsh  marigold ;  drunkards  \  water 

buttercups. 
Green  hellebore. 
Fetid  hellebore. 

Columbine. 

THE   POPPr   FAMILY. 

Greater  celandine ;  cure- wort 
Yellow  Welsh  poppy. 
Common  red  poppy. 

THE   FUMITORY   FAMILY. 

Climbing  corydaL 
Pale  fumitory. 
Kampant  fumitory. 
Common  fumitory. 

THE   CRUGIFBR   FAMILY. 

Charlock. 

Hedge  mustard. 

Garlic  mustard;  Jack-by-the-Ledge ; 
Sauce  alone. 

Dame's- violet. 

Cuckooflower ;  ladies'  smock  ;  milk- 
maids. 

Bitter  cress ;  tailor's  needles. 

Wood  lady's  smock. 

Yellow  rocket. 

Water  cress. 

Scurvy  grass  j  pick  pockets. 

Alyssum. 

Shepherd's-purse. 

Smith's  cress. 

Swine's  cress ;  wart  cress. 

Wall  cress. 

Penny  cress. 

THE    MIGNONETTE    FAMILY. 

Cut-leaved  mignonette. 

THE   VIOLET    FAMILY. 

Sweet  scented  violet. 
White  violet. 
Wood  dog-violet. 
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Botanical  Hames. 

V.  tricolor,  and  var.   . 

b,  arvensis  . 
V.  pcdustria 

DROSERACBA 

Drosera  rotundi/olia  (N.M.) 

POLTGALACEiB. 

PolygcUa  vulgaris 
P.  depressa 

CARYOPHTLLACBJE. 

Saponaria  officinalis fCoiW, 

Silene  inflata 

Lychnis  vespertina 

L.  diuma 

L,  Floscuculi     , 

L.  Githago 

Cerastium  glmiieratum 

C.  triviale 

Stdlaria  uliginosa 

Stellaria  media 

S.  Holostea 

S.  graminea 

ArenaHa  irinervis 
A.  serpyllifolia  . 
Segina  procumbens 
Spergufa  ajTensis,  2  var. 

PORTULAOACB^ 

Montia  fontana 

HTPERIGAOBiE. 

Hypericum  Androscemum 
U,  perforcdum^  var.    . 

angustifolium 
H,  tetrapterum 
H.  humi/usum    . 
H,  pidchrum 
H,  dodea 

MALVAOEiB. 

Malva  moschata 
M.  sylvestris 

LINAGES. 

Linum  catharticum     . 
L,  angusiifolium  (Cb.) 


English  and  Local  Hamet. 

Pansy ;  heartsease. 
Field  pansy. 
March  violet. 

THE   SUNDEW   FAMILT. 

Common  sundew. 

THE  MILKWORT   FAMILT. 

Common  milkwort 
Lesser  common  milkwort. 

THE   PINK   FAMILT. 

Roapwort. 

Bladder  campion. 

White  campion. 

Bed  campion;  red  robin;  cock  robin. 

Eagged  robin. 

Corn  cockle. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed. 

Narrow-leaved  mouse-ear  chickweed. 

Bog  stitchwort. 

Chickweed. 

Stitchwort;  snap  jack. 

Lesser  stitchwort;    white   smocks; 

Whit-Sundays. 
Three-nerved  sandwort. 
Thyme-leaved  sandwort. 
Pearlwort. 
Spurrey ;  com  spnrrey. 

THE   PURSLANE  FAMILT. 

Blinks. 

THE  ST.  John's- WORT  familt. 

Tutsan. 

St.  John's-wort. 

>> 
Square-stalked  St.  John's-wort. 

Trailing  St.  John's-wort. 

Slender  do. 

Marsh  do. 

the   mallow   FAMILT. 

Musk  mallow. 
Common  mallow. 

THE   FLAX   FAMILT. 

Cathartic  flax. 
Pale  flax. 
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Betanioal  Hamet. 

OERANIAOK^. 

Geranium  2>ratensey  C.  or  W. 
O,  pkamin  (S.M.),  C.  or  W. 
G,  moUe    .... 
Geranium  dissectum   . 
G.  columhinum , 
G.  Bobertianum  and  white 
var.        .... 
G.  lucidum  (N.M.) 
Oxalis  Acetosella 


ILIGACEiE. 

Hex  Aquifolium . 

OELASTRACEJE. 

Euonymtis  europceus   . 

RHAMNACBiB. 

Rhamnus  Frangvla    . 

SAPINDAOK£. 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus . 
A,  campedre 

LEGUMINIFSRiB. 

Ulex  europctms    . 
Genista  anglica . 
G.  tinctoria  (S.M.) 
SarotJiamnus  scoparius 
Ononis  A  rvensis , 
Melilotus  offlcinalisy  C.  or  W. 
Medicago  denticulata^  C.  or 

W.  (G.N.)      . 
Trifolium  irn^aimatum 
Trifolium  pratense 
T,  medium 

T.  repens   .... 
T,  procumheTis    . 
T.  minus    .... 
Lotus  corniculatus 
Ij.  major    .... 
Vicia  hirsuta 
V.  tetrasperma  . 
Ornithopns  perpuMllus  (  B.  N. ) 
Vicia  Crarca 
V,    sepiuiUy    and    a    white 

variety  .... 


Engliih  and  Loeal  Hamat. 

THE   OBRANIUM   FAMILT. 

Meadow  crane's-bilL 
Dusky  crane's  bill. 
Dove's  foot  craneVbill. 
Gat-leaved  crane's-bill. 
Long-stalked  crane's-bill. 

Herb  Robert ;  Poor  Robin. 
Shining  geranium. 
Wood    sorrel;  bread    and    cheese; 
sour  zabs 

THE  HOLLT  FAHILT. 

Holly ;  holm  or  home. 

THE  8PINDLE-TREB  FAMILT. 

Spindle-treCc 

THE  BUCKTHORN  FAMILT. 

Alder  buckthorn. 

THE  MAPLE  FAMILT. 

Sycamore. 

Common  maple ;  locks  and  key. 

THE  PEAFLOWBR  FAMILT. 

Furze,  vuzz. 

Petty  whin. 

Greenwood. 

Broom ;  beesom  or  bizzom. 

Restharrow. 

Common  melilot. 

Toothed  medick. 

Crimson  clover. 

Purple  clover. 

Zigzag  clover. 

Dutch  clover. 

Hop  clover. 

Lesser  clover. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil ;  boots  and  shoes. 

Greater  bird's-foot  trefoil. 

Hairy  tares ;  two-in-a-kid. 

Smooth  tare. 

Bird's-foot. 

Tufted  vetch. 

Bush  vetch. 
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EngliBli  and  Local  Han 

V.  sativa  .         •         .         • 

Common  vetch. 

V.  anguistifdia  . 

Narrow-leaved  vetch. 

Lcdhyrtis  pratmms 

Yellow  vetch  ling. 

Orobus  tiiberosm. 

Tuberous  pea. 

ROSAGBA. 

THE  ROSE  FAMILY. 

Pnmm  spinosa  . 

Sloe  ;  blackthorn ;  slones. 

P.  irmtitia 

Bullace. 

P.  doniestica 

Wild  plum. 

P.  Avium  .         .         .         . 

Cherry,  tree  form. 

P  Cerasus .         .         .         . 

Cherry,  shrub  form. 

Spircea  Ulmaria 

Meadowsweet. 

Agnmonia  Eupatoria 

Common  agrimony. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba  (G.N.  ] 

1    Common  salad  bumet. 

Alchemilla  arvensis    . 

Parsley-piert. 

A,  vulgaris 

Lady's  mantle. 

Potentilla  Fragariasintm    , 

Barren  strawberry. 

P.  Tonmntilla  . 

.     Tormentil. 

P.  reptans . 

Cinquefoil. 

P.  anserina 

Silver  weed. 

Fragraria  vesca , 

Wild  strawberry. 

F.  elatior  .         .         .         , 

Hautboy  strawberry. 

Ruhua  IdcBus  .    . 

Raspberry. 

i?.  »uherectu8 

Bramble;  blackberry. 

Rplicatu8(W,  ATidN.) 

„          Brimmles. 

R,  Lindleianus  (Lees). 

» 

R  ulmi/oHus  (VVilld) 

» 

R.  pul)€8cens  (W.  and  N.)  , 

>i 

R.  leucostachys  . 

» 

iZ.  vilHcaidis 

>» 

R,  viacrophyllus 

» 

R.  rarno&iis 

i> 

R.  Rfxdula  (W.  and  N.) 

•                     M 

R.  Kochleri  (W.  and  N.) 

•                     »> 

R  pip-amidcdia  (Bab.) 

» 

R  corylifolitis     , 

» 

R.  dummoniemis  (Bab.) 

» 

R  erythrinm  (Genev.) 

>l 

R.  adsdim  (Genev.)    . 

»> 

Rubus  Dre/iri  (G  Jensen) 

>> 

R.  rosaceus  (W.N.)     . 

» 

R,  Bloxamii  (Lees)  (B.N.) 

» 

Gtum  urbanum 

.     Wood  avens. 

O.  rivale    . 

.     Water  avens. 

Rosa  apinodssiiiia  (S.M.) 

.     Burnet  rose. 

R.  ionieniosa;  two  varietiei 

s     Downy  rose. 

R,  micranfha ;  two  forms 

.     Sweetbriar. 
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A  LIST  or  PLAirrs  growing  wild 


BoUnieal  Hames 

Engliih  tad  Loeal  Hums. 

Rosa  canlna 

Dog  rose ;  canker  rose. 

var.  lufetiana 

i»                 »> 

„    dunvdis  . 

>f                                    99 

„    urbira 

99                                     9» 

Rtjsa  aroentns 

Trailing  dog  rone. 

Craiiefjus  OxycKantha, 

4 

Hawthorn;  eagles;  may;  bread  and 

var.  itiono(pjna 

cheese. 

Pyrus  latifolia  . 

French  eagles ;  F.  Ailes  or  Hales. 

P.Axumparia     . 

Mountain  ash ;  Rowan  tree. 

P.  Malus  . 

Crab;  grabs. 

a.  acerba        .         , 

99                   99 

b,  mitts. 

99                  99 

P,  iormiiudiSy  Ehrh  ( 

SM.), 

C.  or  W.  or  planted 

[ 

Wild  service  tree. 

LTTHRACE& 

THE  LOOSESTRIFE   FAMILT. 

Lythrum  Salicaria 

1              t 

Loosestrife. 

ONAORAOEiE. 

THE   WILLOW-HERB   FAMTT.T. 

Epilobium  hirsutum 

E.  angusti/oltum 

E,  2^^fl(>^^^n  . 

E,  inontanum 

E.  tetra/jonum    , 

E.  obscurum 

E.  palvstre 

Cirrxea  lutetiana 

Epilobium  obscurum  v.  pa- 

lustre      {E»       lirjulatum, 

Baker.)  (S.M.) 

HALORAGIACEiE. 

Myriojihyllum  Spicatum 
Ccdletriche  veima 


Willow-herb ;  codlins  and  cream. 

Rose-bay. 

Hoary  willow-herb. 

Broad  wiUow-herb. 

Square  willow-herb. 

Short-podded  willow-herb. 

Marsh  willow-herb. 

Enchanter's  nightshade. 


THE   MARE*S-TAIL    FAMILT. 

Water  milfoil. 
Water  starwort. 


GROSSULARIACE^. 

Ribes  rubrum  (B.N.)  . 
Ribes  Grossularia,  C.  or  W. 


ORASSULACEjE. 

Sedum  Telephium 
S.  acre 

S.  reflexiim  (B.N.) 
S.  rupestre  (B.N.) 
S.  Fosteriauum  . 
Semperoivum  tectorum 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  . 


THE   GOOSEBERRT   FAMILT. 

Red  currant. 
Gooseberry ;  gooze  gogs. 

THE   8TONECR0P   FAMILT. 

Orpine;  livelong. 
Wall  pepper ;  candles. 
Crooked  yellow  stonecrop. 
Rock  sedum. 
Welsh  stonecrop. 
Common  houseleek. 
Pennywort ;  devil's  candlesticks. 
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Botanioal  Names. 

SAXIFRAOAGE^ 

osplenium       oppositi- 


Engliih  and  Local  Hamei. 

THE  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILT. 


um   , 

Grolden  aaxifrage. 

UMBELLIFER^. 

THE   UMBELLATE   FAMILT. 

jcotyle  vtHgaris  . 

Marsh  pennywort ;  white-rot. 

da  europcRU 

Wood  sanicle. 

nadium  nodiflarum     . 

Mawh-wort. 

idinumsegetwriy  C.  or  W. 

Common  corn  parsley. 

',m  Jiexuosum 

Pig-nut ;  underground-nut. 

inella  Saxifraga, 

Burnet  saxitrage. 

itJie  erocata 

Dropwort;  hemlock. 

ieujn  Spliondylium     . 

Cow  parsnip;  billars ;  limpemscrimpp 

18  Carota  . 

Carrot. 

s  Anthriscus 

Hedge  or  upright  parsley. 

yphyllum  Anthriscus   . 

Chervil. 

lulwn 

Rough  chervil ;  crow's  meat. 

'ix  Pecten  Veneris 

Shepherd's  needles. 

*iium  OluscUrum{S.M.) 

Alexanders. 

sa  Cynapium  (B.N.)  . 

Fool's  parsley. 

m  maculatum     . 

Hemlock. 

)odium  Podagraria 

Goutweed. 

ARALIAGE/F^ 

THE   IVT   FAMILY. 

•a  Helix     . 

Ivy. 

JAPRIFOLIACR^. 

THE  H0NET8UGKLE  FAMILT. 

%  vwscliatellina  . 

MoscateL 

ucus  nigra,  and  a  white 

ited  var.     . 

Elder. 

-num  Opidus 

Guelder  rose. 

mtana  (Ch.) 

Wayfaring  tree. 

era  Periclymenum 

Honeysuckle. 

RUBIACEiE. 

THE  MADDER  FAMILT. 

m  saxatlle . 

Heath  bedstraw. 

ItLstre 

Marsh  bedstraw. 

iginosum     . 

Swamp  bedstraw. 

varine 

Cleavers;  goosegrass;  clider. 

ollugo  (S.M.  and  Ch.). 

Hedge  bedstraw. 

ida  oderata 

Sweet  woodruff. 

'dia  arvensis 

Field  madder. 

VALERIANACEiE. 

•iana  officinalis   . 
'ianella  dental  a  (G.N.) 


DIPSACEiE. 

osa  succisa, 
vensis. 
L.  XXVI. 


THE  VALERIAN  FAMILT. 

All  heal. 

Narrow-fruited  corn  salad. 

THE  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Devil's-bit. 

Field  scabious ;  mournful  widow. 
2  G 
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Botanical  Hamea. 

OOMPOSITiB. 

Carduus  nutans . 

D,  ntitanii-crtspus  (S.M.)    . 

C.  lanceolatua     . 

C,  pcHustrU 

C.  praiensis 

C,  arvensis  and  var,  setosus . 

Carlina  vttlgarts  (S.M.) 

Arctium  minus  . 

Serratula  tindoria 

Centaurea  nigrOf   and   var. 

decipiens 
C,  Scabiosa 
C,  Cyanus  (G.N.) 
C,    montana,    C.    or    W. 

(S.M.)   .        .        .        . 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthe- 

mum     .... 
C  segetum  (G.N.) 
Matricaria  Parthenium 
M,  inodora 
M,  Chamomilla . 
Tanacetum  vulyare 
Anthemis  Cotula 
A.  arvensis. 

A.  nohUis  .... 
A,  iinctat^ia,  C.  or  W.  (S.M.) 
Achillea  Millefolium  . 
A,  Ptarmica 
Artemisia  Absinthium 
A,  vulgaris  (S.M.) 
Filago  germania 
Gnaphaiium  vliginosum 
Se?iecio  vulgaris. 
S.  sylvaticus 
S.  erucifolivs 
S.  Jacobcea 
S,  aquaticus 
Bidens  tripartita  (S.M.) 
Inida  dy  sent  erica 
I.  Conyza,  D.C.  (Cb.). 
Bellis  2»erenms   . 
Soli  dago  Virgoaurea , 
Kupatarium  cannahinum     . 
Lapsana  communis 
Jlypochff'ris  radicata  . 
Tragopogon  pratensis  . 


Engliih  and  Loeal  Hamaa . 

TH£  OOMPOSITB  FAMILY. 

Musk  thistle ;  horse  dashle. 


u 


Spear  thistle ;  dashle. 

Marsh  thistle. 

Meadow  thistle ;  dashles. 

Creeping  thistle. 

Carline  thistle. 

Burdock ;  cockle  buttons. 

Saw-wort. 

Knapweed;  hardheads. 
Greater  centaurea  or  hardhead. 
Bluebottle;  cornflower. 

Mountain  centaurea. 

White  ox-eye  daisy ;  horse  daisy. 

Com  marigold ;  yellow  ox-eye. 

Feverfew. 

Scentless  may-weed. 

Wild  camomile. 

Common  tansy. 

Fetid  mayweed. 

Corn  camomile. 

Common  camomile. 

Yellow  camomile. 

Yarrow. 

Sneezewort 

Mugwort;  wormwood. 

Common  mugwort. 

Cudweed  ;  the  undutiful  herb. 

Marsh  cudweed. 

Groundsel. 

Wood  groundsel. 

Narrow-leaved  ragwort 

Eagwort 

Water  ragwort. 

Three-cleft  biden& 

Fleabane. 

Ploughman's  spikenard. 

Common  daisy. 

Golden-rod. 

Hemp  agrimony. 

Nipplewort. 

Long-rooted  cat's-ear. 

Goat's  beard. 
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BoUnioal  Hamaf 

Englifh  and  Local  Hamot. 

Taraxacum  officinale  . 

.     Dandelion. 

TussUago  Farfara 
Petasites  vulgaris 
Leontodon  hirtus 

.     Colt's  foot. 
.     Batter  beer. 
.     Lesser  hawkbit. 

L,  aviumnalis    . 

Autamnal  hawkbit. 

Sonchus  oleraceus 

.     Sow  thistle ;  mUky  dashle. 

S.  Asper  (K.N.) 
S,  arvensis 

.     Eongh  sow  thistle. 
.     Corn  sow  thistle. 

Crepis  virens 
Hieracium  Pilosella 

.     Smooth  crepis. 

.     Mouse-ear  hawkweed. 

H.  umbellatum  . 

Umbellate  hawkweed. 

H.  boreale. 

Broad-leaved  hawkweed. 

H,  murorum  (B.N.) 

.     Wall  hawkweed. 

ff.  vtdgatum 

.     Wood  hawkweed. 

H,paUidum  (B.N.)    . 

.     Pale  hawkweed. 

CAMPANULAGEiE 

L                               THE   CAMPANULA   FAMILY. 

Jadone  mantana 

.     SheepVbit. 

Wahlenbergia  hederac 
Campanula  rotundifol 

ea      .     Ivy-leaved  campanula. 
ia      .     Hare-bell. 

ERICACE/<R. 

THE   HEATH   FAMILT. 

Vaccinimn  Myrtillus  , 
Erica  tetrcUix     . 

.     Whortleberry;  worts. 
.     Cross-leaved  heath. 

JS.  dnerea 

.     Scotch  heath. 

Calluna  vulgaris 

Heather;  ling. 

JASMINAGEiB. 

THE   OUVB   FAMILY. 

Ligustrum  vidgare,  C. 

or  planted  . 
Fraxirms  excelsior 

orW. 

.     Privet. 

Ash. 

APOOYNACE^.. 

THE   PERIWINKLE   FAMILY. 

Vinca  minor^  C.  or  W 

.     Lesser  periwinkle. 

GENTIANACEiE. 

THE   GENTIAN   FAMILY. 

Erythroia  Centaurium 
Meiiyanthes  tri/oliata 

.     Centaury. 

.     Buck  bean  or  bogbean. 

POLEMONIAGEiE 

THE   GREEK   VALERIAN   FAMILY. 

Polemonium  ccervleumy  C.  W. 
flower  white  (N.M.) 

CONVOLVULACRB. 

Convolvulvs  sepium     . 

SOLANAOEiE. 

Solarium  Dulcamara  . 

SGROPHULARIACE^. 

Verhascuin  Thapsus    . 
K.  Blattei'ia,  C.  or  W. 


Jacob's  ladder. 

THE   CONVOLVULUS   FAMILY. 

Bindweed ;  ground  ivy. 

THE   NIGHTSHADE   FAMILY. 

Woody  nightshade. 

THE   FIGWORT   FAMILY. 

Great  mullein. 
Moth  mullein. 
2  o  2 
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Botaaieal  Hamaf . 

Serophidaria  nodosa 
Digitalis  purfturea  (&  white) 
Antirrhinum  Orontium  (G.  N.) 
Linaria  cymbalaria,  C.  orW. 

L.  Vulgaris  •     .         . 
L,  Elaiine  (S.M.)      . 
Mimvlus  luteuSf  C.  or  W. 
(S.M.)   .... 
M.  moschatay  G.otW.{S.M..) 
Veronica  hedera/olia  . 
F.  polita   .... 
V,  agrestis 
V,  arvensis 
V.  serpyllifolia 
V,  officinalis 
V.  chamcedrys    . 
V,  montana 
V.  Anagallis 
V.  heccabunga    . 
V.  scutdlata  (B.N.)   . 
Euphrasia  officinalis  . 
Bartsia  Odontites 
Pedicnlaris  pcdustris  . 
P.  sylvatica 
Rhinanth^is  Crist a-gaUi 
Melamphyrum  pratense 


Engliih  tad  Loeal  Hi 
Figwoit ;  brown  nut ;  fiddles. 
Foxglove ;  cowflop ;  poppies  or  pope 
Lesser  snapdragon. 
Ivy4eaved    totul-flax ;     mother   ol 

thousands. 
Toad-flax. 
Sharp-pointed  flnellin. 

Tellow  monkey  plant 

Musk. 

Ivy-leaved  speedwelL 

Grey  speedwelL 

Green  speedwelL 

Wall  SpeedwelL 

Thyme-leaved  speedwell. 

Common  speedwell. 

Grermander  speedwell ;  bird's  eye. 

Mountain  speedwelL 

Water  speedwelL 

Brooklime. 

Marsh  speedwelL 

Eye  bright. 

Red  bartsia. 

Bed  rattle. 

Dwarf  red  rattle ;  louse  wort 

Common  rattle. 

Cow-wheat. 


LABIATiB. 

Lycopus  europceus 

Mentha  sylvestris 

M.  hirsuia 

M.  sativa 

M.  arvensis 

Calamintha  Clinopodium    . 

C.  Acinos  .... 

C.  menthf'/olia    . 

Nepeta  glechoma 

Pi-unella  vulgaris 

Scutellaria  galerienlata  (S.  M. ) 

S.  minor    .... 

Melittis  melissophyllum  (S.) 

Stachys  Betoniea 

S.  paltcstris 

S.  Sylvatica 

Stachys  arvensis 

S,  anntia  (S.M.) 


THE   LABIATE   FAMILY. 

Gypsywort. 

Horse  mint. 

Hairy  mint. 

Whorled  mint. 

Com  mint. 

Calamint ;  wild  basil. 

Basil  thyme. 

Common  calamint. 

Ground  ivy. 

Self-heal. 

Skull-cap. 

Lesser  skull-cap. 

Wild  balm. 

Betony. 

Marsh  stachys. 

Hedge  stachys. 

Field  woundwort. 

Pale  annual  woundwort. 
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Botaaieal  HamM. 

Engliih  and  Local  Hamei. 

Galeopsis  Tetrdhit^  and  var. 
bifida     .... 
Lamium  purpureum   . 
L.  album  .... 
L,  galeobdolon   . 
Ajuga  reptans    . 
Teucnurn  Scorodonia . 

Hemp  nettle. 
Red  nettle ;  dead  nettle. 
White  dead  nettle. 
Archangel ;  yellow  nettle. 
Creeping  bugle. 
Wood  sage. 

BORAOINAORifi. 

THB   BOBAQB   FAMILY. 

Echiuin  vulgare . 
Myosotis  ccespttosa 
M.  repens  .... 
M,  arvensu 
M,  versicolor 
Anchvsa  sempervirens 
Baraga  officinalis^  C.  or  W. 
(S.M.)    .... 
Symphytum  officinale . 

ViperVbugloss. 
Tufted  foiget-me-not. 
Creeping  forget-me-not. 
Field  scorpion-graaa. 
Party-colored  scorpion-graaa. 
Green  alkanet. 

Borage. 
Compfrey. 

PINOUICULACBiB. 

THB  PINGUIOULA   FAMILY. 

Pinguicula  luaitanica . 

Pale  butterwort. 

PRIMULAGBJS. 

THE   PRIMB08B  FAMILY. 

Primula  vulgaris 
Lysiniachia  nemorum . 
Lysiniachia  nummtdaria^  C. 

orW.  (S.M.).         . 
Anagallis  arvensis 
A,  coenUea 
A,  tenella  .... 

Primrose. 
Yellow  pimpernel. 

Moneywort. 

Shepherd's  weather-glass. 
Blue  pimpernel. 
Bog  pimpernel 

PLANTAOINACEiE. 

THE   PLANTAIN   FAMILY. 

Plantago  major . 
P.  lanceolata 

Greater  plantain ;  bird's  seed. 
Kibwort ;  French  &  English  soldiers 

AMARANTACB^.. 

THE   AMARANTH   FAMILY. 

Amaranthus  retroflexuSf  C. 
or  W 

Amaranth. 

CHBNOFODIACE^ 

THB   OOOSEFOOT   FAMILY. 

Chenopadium  album   . 
C.  Bonv^  Henricu^ 
Atriplex  littarcdis 
A.  Angusiifalia  . 

White  goosefoot. 
Good  King  Henry. 
Purslane ;  grass-leaved  orache. 
Narrow-leaved  orache. 

POLYaONACR^N 

THE  SORREL  AND  KNOTGRASS  FAMILY 

JRumex  conglameraius 
Ruinex  nemorosus 
a.  viridis 

Sharp  dock. 
Common  dock. 

b.  sanguineus 

)i           }> 
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Botanical  HamM. 

R.  ohtusifoliu8   . 
R,  crispiis .... 
R,  Acetosa 
R,  Acetosella 
Polygonum  ConvolviUus 
P.  aviculare 

Polygonium  Hydropiper 
P.  Persicaria 
P.  Bidorta 

THYMELKAOHLfi. 

Thymelma  Passerina^  C.  or 
W.  (S.M.) 

BUPHORBIAGEiB. 

Euphorbia  extgua 
E.  amygdaloides 
Euphorbia  peplus 
E,  Hdioscopia 
Mercuricdis  perennts 

URTIOAOBiE. 

Parietaria  diffusa  (F.) 
Urtira  dioicce    . 
Humulus  Luptdus 

AMENTIFER^. 

Querctts  Robur  , 

Var,     sessilijlora,     Flit  ion 

(N.M.). 
Fagtis  sylvatica 
Corylus  Avellana 
Alnus  glutinosa  . 
Salix  aurita 

S.  caprea  .... 
Castanea  vulgaris.  (N.M.)  . 
SaJix  repens 
8.  cinerea  (Ch.) . 
Betula  alba 

ALISMACKS. 

Alisma  Plantago  (B.N.) 

TYPHACE^. 

Typha  laiifolia  (F.)    . 
Sparganium  ramosum 

ARACE^. 

Arum  maculatum 


Engliih  and  Local  Hamot. 

Broad-leaved  dock. 
Curled  dock. 
Sorrel. 

Sheep's  sorrel. 
Bindwood. 
Knot  grass. 
Water  pepper. 
Persicaria. 
Bistort  snakeweed. 

THE   DAPHNE  FAMILY. 


THE   SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Dwarf  Spurge. 
Wood  Spurge. 
Petty  Spurge. 
Sun  Spurge. 
Dog's  mercury. 

THE   NETTLE   FAMILY. 

Pellitory-on-the-walL 
Common  sting  nettle. 
Hop. 

THE   CATKIN   FAMILY. 

Oak;  oaken;  masts  (acorns). 

Sessile-fruited  oak. 

Beech;  beechen-tree. 

Hazel ;  catVtails. 

Alder;  aller-berries. 

Willow ;  wrinkled-leaved  sallow. 

Great  sallow ;  palm. 

Chestnut. 

Dwarf  willow. 

Common  willow ;  lamb's  tail. 

Birch ;  lady  of  the  woods. 

THE  WATER-PLANTAIN   FAMILY. 

Great  water-plantain. 

THE   REEDMACE  FAMILY. 

Cat's-tail  reedmace ;  bullrush. 
Bur-reed. 

THE  ARUM   FAMILY. 

Lords    and    ladies ;    parson-in-the- 
pulpit. 
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Botaaieal  Hamaf . 

LEMNAC££. 

Lemna  minor 

NAlAOACBiE. 

Potamogeton  natana  . 
P.  perfoliattts  (Ch.)  . 
P,  pttsUhia. 

P.  polygonifolim  (B.N.) 
P.  crispus  (Ch.) . 

ORCHIDAO&fi. 

Orchis  mascula 

0.  latifolia 

0.  maeiUata 

Hdbenaria  viridis 

H.  bifolia  .... 

H.  Morantha    . 

Listera  avata 

Neottia  Nidua-avia  (Ch.)     . 

Epipipadis  latifolia  . 

IBIDAOEiS. 

Iris  Pseiuiacorus 

AMARYLLIDACEiE. 

* 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  . 

N,  biflonis,  C.  or  W.  (S.M.) 
Oalanihus  nivalis^  C.  or  W. 

DIOSCORBACSLfi. 

Tamils  communis 

LILIAOBiB. 

Polygonatum  mvltiflorum    . 
Lilium pyrenaicum  (B.N.)  . 
Scilla  nvians 
Allium  ursinum . 
Narthecium  ossifragum 

JUNOAGB£. 

Luzula  pilosa     . 

L,  sylvatica 

L,  campestris     . 

L,  mtUtiflora 

L,  Alhida,  D.C.  (F.) 

Juncus  effusus    . 

J,  glaucus .... 


Engliih  tad  Local  Hames. 

THE  DUCKWEED  FAMILY. 

Lesser  duckweed. 

THE  PONDWEED  FAMILY. 

Broad  pond  weed. 
Perfoliate  pondweed. 
Small  pondweed. 
Oblong-leaved  pondweed. 
Curled-leaved  pondweed. 

THE  ORCHID  FAMILY. 


} 


Adam  and 
Eve. 


Early  orchis 

Marsh  orchis 

Spotted  orchis 

Green  habenaria. 

Butterfly  habenaria  or  orchis. 

Greater  butterfly  orchis. 

Twayblade. 

Bird's-nest. 

Broad  epipactis. 

THE  IRIS  FAMILY. 

Tellow  iris  ;  flags  ;  daggers. 

THE   DAFFODIL  AND  SNOWDROP 
FAMILY. 

Daffodil;    daffy- down -dilly ;  lent« 

roses;  lent-pitchers. 
Two-flpwered  narcissus. 
Snowdrop. 

THE  YAM  FAMILY. 

Black    Bryony,   roll  plant;  adder's 
poison. 

THE  LILY  FAMILY. 

Solomon's  seal. 

Holland  or  Sheepwash  lily. 

Bluebells. 

Wild  garlic. 

Bog  asphodel 

THE  RUSH   FAMILY. 

Hairy  wood-rush. 
Great  wood-rush. 
Field  wood-rush. 
Many-headed  wood-rusL 

Soft  rush. 
Hard  rush. 
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Botanieal  HamM 

J.  ActUiflonis     . 
J,  sqiuirrosus  (N.M.) 
J,  conglomerattAB 
J,  lamprocarpus 
J.  mpinus  (B.N.) 
«/.  bu/onius 

OTPBRAGlLfi. 

Scirpus  Savii  (K.N.) . 

S,  sylvcUicus 

Eleocharis  palustris    . 

Eriophorum  angustifolium  , 

E.  vaginatum,     Sandy  waj. 

Car  ex  ptUicaris 

G,  tnUpina 

C,  muricata 

C,  remota  . 

C,  stelltUata 

C.  glauca  . 

C.  panicea 

C.  syloaiica 

C.  hinervis 

ajlava(B,lif.) 

a  htrta  (N.M.) 

C.  divtdsa.     Good  (Cb.)     . 

C.  ovcdis.     Good  (S.M.) 

C.  vulgaris.     Fr.  (N.M.)    . 

G.  fulva.     Good. 

G.  Icevigata.     Sm.  (N.M.)  . 

GRAMINA. 

EchinochJoa  CrusgalH 

Seiaria  viridis   . 

Anthoxardhum  odoralum     . 

Digraphis  arundinacea 

Phalaris  cariarieiisis 

Phleum  praiense 

Agrostis  aiha 

A.  canina  . 

A.  vulgaris 

Miliura  effusum  (Ch.) 

Aira  cwspitosa   . 

A.  fexuosa 

A.  prarox  (B.N.) 

A  vena  elatior 

Holcus  lariatus   . 

//.  7wMs  (O.N.) 

Triodia  decumhens  (B.N.) 


Exigliih  and  Local  Hamea. 

Jointed  rash. 
Heath  rush. 
Common  rash. 

Shining-fruited  jointed  rash. 
Lesser-jointed  rash. 
Toad  rash. 

THE  SBDQB  FAMILT. 

Sedge. 

Wood  club-rash. 
Marsh  club-rush. 
Common  cotton  grass. 
Hare's-tail  cotton  grass. 
Flea  sedge. 
Fox  sedge. 
Prickly  sedge. 
Remote  sedge. 
Star-headed  sedge. 
Glaucous  sedge. 
Caraation  carex  or  sedge. 
Wood  carex  or  sedge. 
Green-ribbed  sedge. 
Yellow  carex 
Hairy  carex 
Grey  sedge. 
Oval  spiked  sedge. 
Common  sedge. 
Tawny  sedge. 
Smooth  stalked  sedge. 

THE   GRASS    FAMILY. 

Cockspur  grass. 
Green  panicum. 
Vernal  grass. 
Eibbon  grass. 
Canary  grass. 
Timothy  grass ;  cat's  tail. 
Marsh  bent  grass. 
Brown  bent  grass. 
Common  bent  grass. 
Spreading  mQium. 
Tufted  hair  grass. 
Wavy  hair  grass. 
Early  hair  grass. 
False-oat  grass. 
Yorkshire  fog. 
Creeping  soft  grass. 
Heath  grass. 
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Botanioal  Hunes. 
Molinea  ccerulea 
Melica  uniflora  . 
Catalrrosa  aqttcUica 
Gyceria  fliiitans 
Foa  annua 
P.  pratensia 
P,  trivialis 
Cynosurus  cristaiua 
Briza  media       . 
Dadylis  glomerata 
Festuca  ovina     . 
F.  sciuroides 
F.  gigantia 
Alopecurus  pratensis 

A,  genictUatus    . 
Brornus  sterilis  . 

B,  asper    . 
B,  secalinus 
B,  mollis   . 
Brachypodium  sylvaticuni 
Triticum  repens, 
Lolium  perenne 
Hordeum  murinum 
Nardu8  strida   . 


English  and  Local  Namei. 

Purple  melic  grass. 

Wood  melic  grass. 

Water  whorl  grass. 

Floating  poa. 

Annual  poa. 

Meadow  poa. 

Koughish  poa. 

Dog's-tail ;  Leghorn  grass. 

Quaking  grass ;  shaking  grass. 

Cock's-foot  grass. 

Sheep's  fescue  grass. 

Barren  fescue  grass. 

Tall  hrome  grass. 

Meadow  foxtail  grass. 

Bent  stemmed  foxtail. 

Barren  brome. 

Eough  brome  grass. 

Rye  brome  grass. 

Soft  brome  grass. 

False  brome. 

Couch  grass ;  stroyle. 

Rye  grass ;  eaver. 

Wall  barley. 

Matgrass. 


FILICES. 

Pteris  aquilina  . 
Lomaria  spicant 
Asplenium  Buta-muraria    . 
A,  Trichomanes . 
A,  Adiantum  nigrum . 
Aihyrium  FiUx-fcemina 
Ceterach  offidnarum  , 
Scolapendrium  tmlgare,manY 

forms     .... 
Aspidium  aculeatum  . 
A,  angtdare 
A.  svhtripinnatum 
Nephrodium  Filix-mas 

&        b.  affine 

c.  Borreri     . 
N,  dilatatum 
N.  cemidum 
N,  Oreopteria 
Polypodium  wlgare    , 
Osmunda  regalia 
Laatrea  apinvloaa 


THE   FERN   FAMILY. 

Brakes,  bracken. 

Blechnum ;  hard  fern. 

Wall-rue. 

Spleen  wort. 

Black  spleenwort. 

Lady  fern. 

Scaly  fern.     Scaly-back. 

Hart's-tongue. 
Prickly  shieldfem. 
Soft  shieldfem. 

Male  fern. 


Broad  shieldfem. 
Hay  scented  fem. 
Sweet  mountain  fern. 
Common  polypody. 
Royal  fem. 
Narrow  shieldfem. 
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Botanical  Hamei. 

LYCOPODIACEiB. 

Lycopodium  clavatum(N.  M. ) 

BQUI8BTACK£. 

Equisetum  arvense 

CHARACEiE. 

Chara  opaca 


Exigliih  and  Loeal  ITamea. 

THE  CLUBMOSS   FAMILT. 

Club  moss. 

THE   HORSE-TAIL  FAMILT. 

Horse-tail. 


THE   GHABA   FAMILT. 


Nitella. 


Including  a  few  varieties  there  are  535  plants  recorded; 
no  doubt  many  others  are  to  be  found. 

There  are  certain  rare  plants  which  deserve  special  notice, 
viz.,  Lilium  pyrenaicum,  Folemonium  (wruletim,  Osmunda 
regcUis,  Thymelcea  Passerina,  found  only  once,  in  a  marsh, 
and  Luzula  Albida,  discoveiBd  this  year.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  poppy  (Papaver  Rhceas)  is  seldom  seen  growing  wild 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  cowslip  is  unknown  {Primula 
veris),  and  the  wild  thyme  {Thymus  Serpyllum)  has  not  been 
recorded. 

The  grand  old  oak  at  Flitton,  supposed  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 


Senebtera  didyma 
Medicago  lupulina 
Trifolium  Hyhridum 
Hieracium  aurantiacum 
Scrophularia  aquatica 
Avena  flavescens 
Lolium  teinulentum    . 


PLANTS  OMITTED. 

Lesser  swine's  cress. 
Black  medick. 
Alsike  clover. 
Orange  hawk  weed. 
Water  figwort. 
Yellow  oat  grass. 
Darnel. 
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Grimspound,  First  Report  on  Ex- 
ploration of,  by  the  Dartmoor 
Exploration  Committee  (Illus- 
trated J  j  101 ;  method  of  procedure, 
102 ;  various  hypotheses  con- 
cerning, 108  ;  new  survey  by  R. 
Hansford  Worth,  105 ;  general 
features  of  the  hut-circles,  106  ; 
detailed  description  of  eacli  hut 
excavated,  with  plans,  108  ;  the 
wall,  113;  Grimspound  presumably 
^noppidum,lli;  Grimslake,  115 : 
original  entrance,  116 ;  cooking 
Iioles  and  stones,  117  ;  no  metal  or 

B)ttery  found  so  far  in  any  of  the 
artmoor  huts,  117  ;  all  tlie  in- 
dications at  Grimspound  point  to 
the  Neolithic  age,  and  prooably  to 
a  very  early  ^wriod  in  that  age, 
118;  further  investigation  to  oe 
made,  119. 

Harpley,  Rev.  W. — Obituary  Not- 
ices— Richard  Andrew,  41 ;  John 
Bayly,  41  ;  William  Beatty,  43  : 
Emma  Knowles,  43  ;   J.  B.  Paige- 
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Browne,  43  ;  William  Peugelly, 
44  ;  George  Pycroft,  49  ;  Henry 
Tozer,  60. 

Harris,  Rev.  S.  G.,  m.a. — Churston 
Ferrers  and  Brixham  Records  of 
Briefs,  1722-1827,  and  1706-1766, 
280 ;  the  Churston  Register  of 
Briefs,  230  ;  close  agreement 
between  the  Marwood  and  Churston 
lists,  231  :  notes  of  special  Chur- 
ston briefs,  231  ;  places  in  Devon 
for  whicli  briefs  were  granted,  233  ; 
the  list  of  Brixham  briefs,  284  ; 
briefs  now  no  longer  issued,  236. 

Hartland  hundred  and  geldroll,  416- 

Hcarth  money,  374.  [418. 

Holy-wells,  79-82. 

Hookner  Tor,  cairn,  299. 

Hundreds  in  Devon,  149. 

Hut-circles  — Grimspound,  105-113  ; 
Broadun,  185-196  ;  Tavy  Cleave, 
197,  198. 

Jews  and  their  slaves  in  1287,  219. 
Jouxson,  Rev.  B.,  281. 

Kistvaens,  299,  301. 
Knowles,  Emma,  48. 

Launceston  moor  stone  row,  300. 

Leuca  or  lug  of  Domesday,  308. 

Lew  Trenchard  bench-ends,  291. 

Lightning  and  oak  trees,  64. 

Littleham,  extracts  from  jvarish  re- 
cords, 294,  295,  338,  344,  345, 
355,  356,  358,  363,  371,  383,  390, 
392,  395,  399. 

Maimed  soldiers,  346. 

Manors,  138. 

Matrimony  in  1287,  212. 

Mediaeval  service  book,  88. 

Meeting,  places  of,  6. 

Meteors,  62,  63. 

Milton   Abbot,  extract  fi'om  parish 

records,  372. 
Moreshead  ftimily,  177. 
Mundys,  Rev.  Matthew,  322. 
Musbury  registers,  86. 

North  Lew  bench-ends,  290. 
Neolithic  age  on  Dartmoor,  118, 195. 

Officere,  5. 

Oke  Tor  stone  row,  301. 

Ottcrton,  extracts  from  parish  re- 
cords 261,  337,  384,  390,  393; 
vicarage,  279. 

Ottcry,  extracts  from  parish  records, 
397. 


Paige- Browne,  J.  B.,  43. 
Parish  chest,  365. 

umbrellas,  294. 

registers  of  East  Budleigh, 

287. 
Parishes,  184. 
Pengelly,  W.,  44. 

Place-names  in  Domesday,  133-167. 
Peter  pence,  872. 
Plague  in  Devon,  877. 
Plants  growing  wild  at  South  Molten, 

451-466. 
Ploughlands,  148. 
Plymouth  Institution  MS.,  98. 

plague  at,  378. 

subsidy,  1522-8,  406. 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Presi- 

dental  Address  —  Early  English 
Freeholders,  25  ;  Wessex  thanes 
in  Domesday,  26  ;  paragiwn^  26  ; 
bookland,  27  ;  origin  of  manorial 
tenures  and  customs,  28  ;  Kemble 
and  his  school,  29 ;  Germanic 
school,  30 ;  the  village  conununitr, 
31  ;  Mr.  Seebolun,  31 ;  M.  Pustelde 
Coulanges,  31 ;  *  villa  *  and  *  mark ' 
schools  contrasted,  32 ;  Vinogiadoff 
and  Kovalevsky,  38 ;  Devon  t^ianes 
in  Domesday,  83 ;  superior  thanes, 
34  ;  common-field  cultivation,  84 ; 
smaller  thanes,  35 ;  freeholders 
much  more  numerous  in  Danelaw 
and  East  than  in  West  and  South- 
west, 36  ;  minor  Devon  thanes 
seldom  in  possession  at  date  of 
Survey,  37  ;  difference  between 
thanes  and  small  freeholders,  es- 
pecially sokemen,  of  East  Anglia, 
37  ;  Wessex  thanes,  39 ;  conclusion 
— immediately  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  a  well  defined  class  of 
independent  landowners  existed  in 
West  of  England,  39. 

Polslow,  comiwsition  of  Prioress  and 
Convent  of,  witli  Eiast  Budleigli, 
277.  [70. 

Porpoises  and  Salmon  atTeignmouth, 

Pi-owse,  Arthur  B.,  M.D.,  f.r.c.s.— 
Index  to  Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon, 
personal  names,  419-450. 

President's  address,  25. 

Property  of  Association,  22. 

Purveyance,  355. 

Pycroft,  G.,  49. 

Quivil,  Bp.,  Statutes  of,  211. 

Reichel,  Rev.  Oswald  J.,  B.C.L.  and 
M.A.,  F.s.A. — The  Hundred  of 
Hartland  and  the  Geldroll,  416. 


